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HE ſuperiority of Dr Lewis's Diſpenſatory has 
been ſo univerſally admitted, thar it has almoſt 
ſuperſeded every other work of the kind. But when 
we conſider the many improvements which have 
been lately made in Chemiſtry, Natural Hiſtory, 
and Medicine; and that the edition of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopceia on which Dr Lewis com- 
mented, was publiſhed ſo far back as 1756; it will be 
readily granted, that after a period of thirty years, 
much room muſt be left for altering and improving 
this Book. How far the preſent attempt is ſucceſs- 
ful, the Public muſt judge for themſelves. ; 
The Materia Medica, ſo far as reſpects the ſeveral 
articles, was conducted by one perſon: The reſt of 
the Book was managed by another. Although the 
articles in the preſent edition of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia appear ſufficiently numerous for any 
_ uſeful purpoſe; yet in compliance with thoſe who 
may think otherwiſe, or who have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to uſe certain ſubſtances on Dr Lewis's 
authority, though expunged from that edition, moſt 
of them have been retained, being at the ſame time 
diſtinguiſhed by the mark + as obſolete. This plan 
may at the {ame time furniſh the Student with a key, 
to diſcover the reaſons for ſeveral alterations made 
by that College of late years. 
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ir "PREFACE | BY THE EDITOR. 


In conſidering the Medicinal Effects of ſeveral 
Preparations and Compofitions, the Author is aware, 
that his high eſteem for the writings of Dr Lewis 

may have led him to an appearance of aſſent deſer- 
ving ſome cenſure; but to ſay the truth, notwith- 
ſtanding the credulity of the times, Dr Lewis has 
been as wary in aſcribing virtues to remedies, as any 
writer of equal modeſty and deference to the opi- 
nions of others. T 

The Author, however, Ty been more eſpecially 
ſolicitous to improve the Pharmaceutical part of the 
Work; and his attempts to that 8 wall be ſoon 
perceived oy” the Reader. | 
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"THE New Diſpenſatory was intended as a regu- 
lar book of practical and ſcientific pharmacy; 
compoſed on principles agreeable to thoſe on which 
the Colleges of London and Edinburgh have pro- 
ceeded in the late reformation of their officinal Phar- 
macopœias; containing full and clear directions, 
drawn from actual experience, for the preparation of 
the ſeveral medicines, particularly where accompa- 
nied with any difficulty or danger; and aſſigning 
every: where, as far as poſſible, their real virtues and 
uſes: intentions which, though of primary import- 
ance in a work of this kind, do not ſeem to have 
been at all regarded in the other Diſpenſatories that 
havehitherto appeared. 5 

The author has had the ſatis faction of finding that 
his endeavours have not been in vain; that though 
the work fell very far ſhort of the perfection which 
he wiſhed for, it was diſtinguiſhed with approbations 
even beyond his hopes ; with approbations, which 
have induced the compilers of the other Diſpenfato- 
ries to borrow very conſiderable parts of it in their 
laſt editions; in one of which, beſides many para- 
graphs and entire pages here and there, the greateſt 
part of two hundred pages together is illiberally co- 
pied from this work. ot | 
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In this edition I have made made many material 
corrections and additions, and retrenched ſundry . 
exceptionable particulars, which, in compliance with 
common prejudices, had been admitted in the firſt 
attempt, _ 4 C 
The firſt part contains the Elements of Pharmacy, 
or vrhat is commonly called Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry. 
The general neglect of this intereſting and uſeful ſtu- 
dy as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has engaged me 
to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour it with more 
care and preciſion. I have endeavoured to give a 
conciſe and ſyſtematic view of the general properties 
and relations of vegetable, animal, and mineral bo- 
dies; the different medicinal principles they contain; 
_ the means of extracting and ſeparating their native 
component parts, without making any alteration in 
their qualities; and the different forms and powers 
which they aſſume, from different natural or artifi- 
cial operations, or from the mixture and coalition of 
one with another; avoiding every where all hy 
therical reaſonings, and delivering only the direct re- 
fult of experiment and obſervation. To this hiſtory 
is added a practical account of the inſtruments and 
operations of the art; which, it is hoped, will give 
the reader a full idea of them, without the tediouf- 
neſs of minute details. 

The next part contains the Materia Medica, or 
Medicinal Simples; which, for reaſons aſſigned in the 
introduction to this part, are all ranged in alphabetic 
order. Rationales of the operations of medicines, 
which are at beſt but conjectural and unſatisfactory, 
have no place in this practical work: But ſome gene- 
neral obſervations, of the ſenſible effects of certain 
claſſes of medicines in Cartheuſer's manner, it has 


been thought expedient to retain, with ſome amend- 
ments from the former editions. 
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PREFACE BY Dz LEWIS. 1 


In treating of the ſeveral fimples themſelves, I have 
given, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the fimple, 
with the marks of its genuineneſs and goodneſs; and 
pointed out the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch as, 
from a reſemblance in external appearance, are liable 
to be confounded with others of different qualities, 
With regard to their virtues, particular care has been 
taken to reject the fabulous ones, which are ſtill pre- 
ſerved in other books of this kind; and to give only 
thoſe which have either been confirmed by repeated 
experience, or may be rationally inferred from the 
ſenſible qualities of the ſubject, or from its agree- 
ment in ſmell, taſte, &c. wich others of known vir- 
tue. Under each fim ple are mentioned all the pre- 
parations made from it, and all the compoſitions in 
which it is an ingredient, in the London and Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopceias. Many of the capital articles 
I have examined pharmaceutically, and ſhown in 
what ſeparable part of the mixt its virtue reſides, by 
what means the active principle is beſt extracted or 
preſerved, and in what form the ſubſtance itſelf or 
its preparations are moſt commodiouſly and advan- 
tageouſly exhibited. At the end of this part, the di- 
rections for the collection and preſervation of medi- 
cinal ſubſtances are re- conſidered. 

The third and fourth parts contain the Prepara- 
tions and Compoſitions of the New London and E- 
dinburgh Pharmacopceias ; with a few of the old 
ones, which I am informed are till kept in ſome 
ſhops, and occaſionally called for; ſeveral of the 
more celebrated medicines, which have come into 
| eſteem in France and Germany; many from our 
hoſpitals; and ſome elegant extemporaneous pre- 
ſcriptions, ſuch as are directed in practice. 

In the diſtribution of theſe materials, it has been 
found neceſſary to depart from the order hitherto 
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In this edition I have made made many material 
corrections and additions, and retrenched ſundry . 
exceptionable particulars, which, in compliance with 
common prejudices, had been admitted | in the firſt 
attempt. 

The firſt part contains the Os Wt of Pharmacy, 
or what is commonly called Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry. 
The general neglect of this intereſting and uſeful ſtu- 
dy as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has engaged me 
to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour it with more 
care and preciſion. I have endeavoured to give a 
conciſe and ſyſtematic view of the general properties 
vegetable, animal, mineral bo- 
dies; the different medicinal principles they contain; 


the means of extracting and ſeparating their n tive 
component parts, without making any alteration in 


their qualities; and the different forms and powers 
which they aNume, from different natural or artifi- 
cial operations, or from the mixture and coalition of 
one with another; avoiding every where all hy; 

thetical reaſonings, and delivering only the direct re- 


fult of experiment and obſervation. To this hiſtory 


is added a practical account of the inſtruments and 
operations of the art ; which, it is hoped, will give 
the reader a full idea of them, without the tediouſ- 
neſs of minute details. 

The next part contains the Materia Medica, or 
Medicinal Simples; which, for reaſons aſſigned i in the 
introduction to this part, are all ranged in alphabetic 
order. Rationales of the operations of medicines, 
which are at beſt but conjectural and unſatisfactory, 
have no place in this practical work: But ſome gene- 
neral obſervations, of the ſenſible effects of certain 
claſſes of medicines in Cartheuſer's manner, it has 
been thought expedient to retain, with ſome amend- 
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In treating of the ſeveral fimples themſelves, I have 
given, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the ſimple, 
with the marks of its genuineneſs and goodneſs; and 
pointed out the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch as, 
from a reſemblance in external appearance, are liable 
to be confounded with others of different qualities. 
With regard to their virtues, particular care has been 
taken to reject the fabulous ones, which are ſtill pre- 
ſerved in other books of this kind; and to give only 
| thoſe which have either been confirmed by repeated 
experience, or may be rationally inferred from the 
ſenſible qualities of the ſubject, or from its agree- 
ment in {mell, taſte, &c. with others of known vir- 


tue. Under each ſimple are mentioned all the pre- | 


parations made from it, and all the compoſitions in 
which it is an ingredient, in the London and Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopœias. Many of the capital articles 
I have examined pharmaceurically, and ſhown in 
what ſeparable part of the mixt its virtue reſides, by 
what means the active principle 1s beſt extracted or 
preſerved, and in what form the ſubſtance itſelf or 
its preparations are moſt commodiouſly and advan- 


tageouſly exhibited. At the end of this part, the di- 


rections for the collection and preſervation of medi- 
cinal ſubſtances are re-conſidered. FEES, 
The third and fourth parts contain the Prepara- 
tions and Compoſitions of the New London and E- 
dinburgh Pharmacopceias ; with a few of the old 
ones, which I am informed are {till kept in ſome 
ſhops, and occaſionally called for; ſeveral of the 
more celebrated medicines, which have come into 
| eſteem in France and Germany; many from our 
hoſpitals; and ſome elegant extemporaneous pre- 
{criptions, ſuch as are directed in practice. 
In the diftribution of theſe materials, it has been 
found neceſlary to depart from the order hitherto 
a4 1 
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received. In other Diſpenſatories, and in a former 
edition of this, medicines are divided into two gene- 
ral heads, Officinal and Extemporaneous. This divi- 
ſion is apparently faulty: for many of thoſe called 
Meinal, are ſtrictly extemporaneous, being made 
only as they are wanted; and many of thoſe which 
are called extemporaneous, are very well fitted for 
keeping. If we ſhould appropriate the term gfficinal 
to thoſe which have the ſanction of public Colleges, 
then this abſurdity would follow, that medicines of 
as tedious preparation as any in the book, even 
Baume's extract of opium, which requires ſeveral 
months continual boiling, would be extemporaneous 
Preparations. Ins i 
To avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating 
the ſame forms, and frequently almoſt the ſame com- 
poſitions, in different parts of the book, I have ran- 
ged medicines of ſimilar preparation or compoſition 
in one claſs, without regard to the ineſſential circum- 
ſtances of their being uſed ar London or at Edin- 
burgh, at Paris or at Berlin, in the ſhops or in the 
hoſpitals; and have endeavoured to diſpoſe them in 
ſuch a manner, as to form, ſo far as could be done 
with ſuch materials, one regular whole, a connected 
ſyſtem of practical pharmacy: That the medicines 
of the London and Edinburgh Colleges may be the 
more readily known from the others, their titles are 
printed in a larger character. The diſtinction, in- 
deed, between preparations and compoſitions, the 
former of which make the third part, and the latter 
the fourth, is not perhaps altogether unexceptionable, 
conſidering the great multiplicity and diverſity of the #| 
ſubjects, many of which partake of the nature of 
both, though ſome more of one, and others of the | 
other. But this does not all affect the plan, or pro- 
e duce 
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duce any diſorder in the ſyſtem, which continues the 
ſame whether this diſtinction is retained or dropt. 

The Edinburgh medicines are taken from the laſt 
edition of the Pharmacopæia Edinburgenjis, publiſhed 
in the year 1756, a complete tranſlation of which has 
not before appeared. "3 

In tranſlating the ſeveral preſcriptions, wherever 
the originals appeared too conciſe or obſcure, the li- 
berty has been taken of expreſſing the directions in 
a more full and clear manner, with care not to vary 
the ſenſe. The ingredients in the ſeveral compoſi- 
tions are, for the greater diſtinctneſs (a point which 
throughout the whole has been particularly aimed 
at), ranged in different lines, as in the originals. For 


want of ſome method of this kind, there are inſtances 


of ingredients being confounded, and two articles 
miſtaken for one. 

To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, where it 
ſeemed requiſite, an account of the principles on 
which they are built, together with their virtues, uſe, 
and doſe, and the cautions neceſlary to be obſerved. 
in the exhibition of them. To the more difficult or 
dangerous operations is added a full deſcription of 
the method of performing them with advantage and 
ſafety ; and to ſuch medicines as are liable to ſophi- 
ſtication, the means of diſtinguiſhing the genuine 
from the adulterated. In theſe practical remarks on 
the particular preparations, and on the general claſſes 
of them at the beginning of the reſpective chapters 
and ſections, the author has laboured with diligence; 
if he has ſucceeded in executing his intentions, the 
directions are ſuch as may enable every apothecary 
to prepare, as it is his duty to do, all his own medi- 
cines. 

The tables, inſerted in a former edition, \ were ſo 


well received, that the other Diſpenſatories have co- 
pied 
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pied them entire. One of theſe tables however, that 
of ſpecific gravities, appears on re · examining it to be 
exceptionable: great part of it was drawn from Dr 
Freind's experiments in his Prælectiones Chymice, in 
- which the numbers by ſome accident have been fo 
faultily ſer down, that no dependence can be had 
upon them ; and few other hydroſtatical experiments 
have been made on medicinal ſubſtances or their 
Preparations. I have therefore now thrown out that 
table, but preſerved all that was valuable in it, redu- 
ced to a more uſeful form, in the table of the weights 
of certain meaſures of different fluids. I have like- 
wiſe added ſeveral new ones, greatly enlarged the o- 
thers, ſo as to render them of more utility in prac- 
tice, and diſtributed them in the different parts of 
the work to which they belong. The facts on which 
they are built, where no authority is mentioned, are 
in all caſes (except only in the above mentioned 
table of weights) from my own experience. 
The author is ſufficiently ſenſible, that there are 
ſtill many imperfections in this performance; but 
hopes it will appear, that he has every where con- 
ſulted the dignity of the art, the eaſe and advantage 
of the operator, and the health of the patient. 
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ih} Sea. vii. Preparations of mercury . 1529 
1 SeR. viii. Preparations of antimony 550 
Sec. ix. Preparations of biſmuth - 567 
| Set. x. Preparations of zinc ib. 
1 Sect. xi. Compound metallic preparations 568 
7 PAR T VVV. 
N MEDiciNAL Courosirioxs, Officinal and Extem- 
1 ie 1 Poraneous, 
Ai Cray, I. Powders $72 
1 Cray. II. Troches and lozeunges | .. ove 
[9 CAP. III. Pills "hs | $93 
10 CHAP. IV. Boluſes | | 606 
1 CnAr. V. Electaries 613 
I Cray. VI. Lohochs pee 630 
FAY | Cray. VII. Emulſions 632 
ig Char VIII. Juleps, mixtures, draughts 636 
| ; Cray. IX. Lotions, gargariſms, injections, &c. 646 
10 Char. X. Plaſters | 7 651 
| Cray. XI. Ointments, liniments, and cerates *:- 
CRHA . XII. Epithems 674 


„ The uſeful compoſitions of the pharmacopœia Pauperum, 
which made a diſtinct part in a former edition, are here diſtributed 
in the two foregoing parts; all the medicines of ſimilar forms be- 
10g now, for the convenience of the reader, placed together. 
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HARMACY is the art of preparing and compounding natural and 
P artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in a manner ſuitable to 
rheir reſpe&ive properties and the intentions of cure, £7 
= This art has been commonly divided into two branches, Garenicat 
and CHemicaL : but no rational principle of diſtinction between them has 

yet been fixed on. If it be a chemical proceſs to evaporate juice of plan- 

WE tance over a gentle fire till it becomes thick, it 1s ſurely not leſs chemical 
to evaporate the juice of ſloes in the ſame manner; and yet the former 
only is ranked among the Chemical, and the latter among the Galenical 
preparations. Frequently, alſo, one and the ſame preparationis in differ- 
ent pharmacopœias referred to the different branches: Thus diſtilled wa- 
ters and diſtilled ſpirits, which make the firſt of the Galeuical articles in 
one Pharmacopceia, make the firſt of the Chemical in a nother, : 
It is agreed on both ſides, that eſſential oils, extracts, reſins, voiatile 
and fixt ſalts, the artificial neutral ſalts, metallic preparations, and other 
like productions, belong. to the Chemical, pharmacy ; and pills, boluſes, 
troches, electaries, draughts, ointments, plaſters, poultices, &c. to the Ga- 
lenical ; as if the diſtinction was founded, neither on the nature of the ope- 
ration, nor of the materials, nor of the effect produced, but merely on the 
form in which the medicine is intended to be taken or applied Thus, 

the diſſolution of mercury in aquafortis is ranked among the Chemical pre- 
parations ; while the very ſame proceſs, with the additional circumſtance 
of uniting an unctuous material, which renders it, if any thing, ſtill more 
chemical, is nevertheleſs reckoned a Galenical one, becauſe the product is 
uſed as an ornament. It cannot furely be ſuppoſed, that this is a juſt di- 
viſion, or that the ſame proceſs or preparation can become chemical or not 
chemical, according to the intention to which they are applied, or the form 
in which the product is uſed. 
If vitriiol of iron (that is, iron united with a certain acid) and any vo- 
latile alkaline ſalt, as tha: of hartſhorn or ſal ammoniac, be put together 
into water in due proportions ; the pungent ſmell of the volatile ſalt will 
be immediately ſuppreſſed, this falt uniting with the acid of the vitriol 
into a new compound, while the iron is eparated and thrown out. This 
is undoubtedly a chemical effect; and this effect will happen wherever 
thoſe two ingredients meet together in a moiſt ſtate, whatever the form of 
the medicine be. It is obvious therefore, that the Galenical forms are by 
no means independent of chemiſtry ; and that this ſcience extends to mix- 
tures of the moſt ſimple kind. | 
The London College has very judiciouſly rejected this diviſion z a divi- 
ſion apparently derived from prejudice and ſuperficial knowledge, and which 

as been continued only in compliance with cuſtom. Pharmacy, in its full 
extent, is no other than a branch of chemiſtry; and the moſt ſimple phar- 
maceutical preparations are ſo far chemical, as they have any dependence 
ppon the properties or relations of the materials. | 
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Pranmacy, according to our definition, may be divided into Teo · 
ricat and PxAcTicat. The former teaches the knowledge of the medi- 
cinal ſubſtances themſelves, their various properties, qualities, and relations 
to one another, and their general effects on the human body : the latter, 
the ſkilfu} performance of the ſeveral proceſſes or operations by which they 
are adapted to particular uſes. 5 | 9 
What is here called theory, is not to be underſtood as conſiſting of ſpe- 
culative truths, or philoſophical inveſtigations, calculated for explaining 8 
the phenomena, or teaching the rationale of the effects produced. The 
theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of experiment and obſervation, or 
rather a general and comprehenſive view of experiments and facts them- 
* felves; it may be termed Scientific Pharmacy, in diſtinction from mere ma- 
-*Scientific Pharmacy includes all thoſe facts which relate tothe reduc- 
tion of medicinal ſubitances into different forms, and the forms in which 
particular ſubſtances are moſt commodiouſly or advantageouſly uſed 
their relations to one another in regard to miſcibility, and the means by 
_ which thoſe, that of themſelves are not miſcible, may be made to unite ;— 
the ſeparation of the medicinal from the inactive matter, and of different 
Einds f medicinal matter from one another when combined together in 
the ſame ſubject, on the principle of one being diſſoluble in liquors which 
will not diſſolve the other, of one being exhalable by heat, while the other 
remains fixt, &c. z—the alterations which the medicinal parts themfelves 
undergo, in different circumſtances, and by different methods of treat- 
ment ;—the production of new properties and medicinal powers from the 
coalition of diſſimilar things ;—with many other particulars analagous to 
theſe. . 4 | „ ; 
II is obvious, that a perfect acquaintance with pharmacy conſidered in 
this light. is effentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of the art of phyſic. 
Without it, the preſcriber mult often err in the choice of materials for the 
different forms of preparation or compoſition, or in adapting a manner of 
preparation to given materials; and often be deceived alſo in the medici- 
nal effects which the known powers of the ingredients, ſeparately,” gave 
room to expect. . | e 
It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of a diſpenſatory, to wholly de · 
tach the ſcientific part of pharmacy from that which is more directly prac- 
tical ; for the ſcience gradually reſults in the courſe of the practical details. 
In the firſt part of the work it has been thought expedient to premiſe a ſum- 
mary view of the general elements of the art, both praQtical and ſcientific, 
that the reader may be the better prepared for the particular ſubjects and 
proceſſes which follow in the ſecond and third parts. | | 
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Ws here ſubjoin an abſtract from the Syllabus of Dr Webſter's Lee- ® 
tures on Chemiftry and Materia Medica. It will give the reader a method 
of arranging the ſubjects, and may at the ſame time be uſeful in ſupply- 
ing the want of ſynonymes in this work. 


ABSTRACT 


INTRODUCTION, i 


AssrRAC T from Dr WznsTzr's SYLLABUS Lectures 
4 on Chemiſtry and Materia Medica. 


* 


HE MͤIST RV is the ſtudy of the i7v//ible actions of the particles 
(C of the different kinds of matter on one another; that is, the ſtudy 
of mixture. | 
That power by which ſuch particles unite is called chemical attraction. 

MaTTEex has been commonly arranged into fix kinds. 1 Salts; ſyn.. 
ſaline bodies. 2 Earths; ſyn. earthy bodies, ſtones. 3. [nflammables ; 
ſyn. combuſtibles. 4.' Metals; ſyn. metallic bodies. 5. Waters; ſyn. 
watery or aqueous bodies. 6. Airs; ſyn. gaſes, gaſeous or aerial bodies, 
permanent vapours. The kinds of matter not comprehenſible in the above 
arrangement, are, 1. Heat; ſyn, abſolute or elementary heat or fire, 
principle or matter of heat. 2. Light; ſyn, matter of light, luminous 
principle. 3 Electrical fluid. 4. Magnetical fluid. 5. Peculiar vege- 
table and animal matters: as gum ; colouring-matter; ſtarch," or amyla- 
ceous matter q vegeto- animal gluten, coagulable lymph, or fibre of the 
blood. . 

1. SALTS are ſapid, ſoluble in water, generally uninflammable. They 
are fimple and compound. | | 

The ſimple are ſo called, as being ingredients in the compound, and 
are acids and alkalis. - 1 

The compound falts are ſaline and middle, i. e. the earthy, and metal - 
lic; as the acidated alkalis, earths, and metals. ; 

The ſaline, ſyn. neutral, acido-alkaline, ſales ſalſi, eonſiſt of two or 
more.ſimple ſalts. The earthy, ſyn. ſaline earths, conſiſt of a fimple ſalt 
and an earth, The metallic conſiſt of a ſimple or ſaline ſalt and a metal. 


The ſalts conſolidated with water in a regular form are ſaid to be cryſtal» _ 


liſed. 

A ſalt is ſaid to be, 1. Deliqueſcent when it attracts water from the 
air; ſyn. aqueſ.ent. 2. Spontaneouſly calcinable, when the water of its 
cryſtals is attracted by the air; ſyn. efloreſcent, deaqueſcent. 3. Sub- 
ject to the watery fuſion, when it is ſoluble by heat in its cryſtalline wa- 
ter. 4. Decrepitating, when it crackles in the fire, owing to its ſmall 
quantity of water becoming ſygtdenly elaſtic vapour; ſyn. ſubaquated. 
5. Deflagrating, when, from the pure air which it contains, it can ſupport 
and accelerate-combultion;z ſyn. detonating, deaereſcent; as ſalts contain- 
ing acid of Mitre, ? I 

2. EarThs, except lime and barytes, are inſipid; difficultly ſoluble in 
water, difficultly fuſible becoming glaſs, uninflammable, unmetalliſable, 
and not heavier than five times their bulk of water. | 

3. InFLammaABLEs, when ſet on fire, burn till reſolved into ſalts, earths, 
water, or ſome mixture of theſe 
* 4. Merars are opake, bright bodies, not lighter than fix times their 


bulk of water. | . J 

The inflammables and metals are ſuppoſed to owe their diſtinguiſhing 
qualities to th. ir containing a ſubtile fluid called phlogi/ton, ſyn. principle 
of inflammability or metalliſation, ſulphureous, oleous, ſpirituous or in- 
| flammable 


* 
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flammable principle, fixt fire, pure inflammable air. : The inflammables 
and metals are called phlogi/tic bodies, or, as their uninflammable part as 
well as their phlogiſton have a diſpofition to unite with air, nereſcent bo- 
dies. The metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of peculiar earths or acids with 
hlogiſton. Fi "0: LEG SR 9 
8 * a, I is a colourleſs, inſipid body; which has a diſpoſition to unite 1 5 
with ſalts and ſome airs, and thus forms mineral waters. ] 1 
6. Alas are inviſible fluids, of indefinite elaſticity, retaining their aërial 
form in any degree of cold yet known. Except two, called pure and im- 
pure, both ingredients of the atmoſphere, they all ſeem to be acid, alka- 
: — or inflammable. The pure air ſupports life much longer, and pro- 
motes inflammation much more, than common or atmoſpheric air: it is 
alſo called empyreal, aphlogiſtic, dephlogiſticated, vital, fire air, air emi- 
nently reſpirable, principle of acidity; and is ſuppoſed to be dephlogiſtica- 
ted water. The impure air, like all the reſt, except pure and atmoſpheric 
air, deſtroys life and flame; and is alſo called noxious, foul, corrupted, 
phlogiſticated air, or atmoſpheric mephitis, | : a 
The Operations by which permanent effects are produced on the diffe- 
rent kinds of matter, are, | 
I. Compoſition : ſyn. Mixture, combination, union, lution. As 
chemical attraction does not take place at any ſenſible diſtance, attention 
is neceſſary to diminiſh coheſion in ſolids, to approximate the particles 
of the ingredients, and to multiply their points of contact. | 

— Bodies minutely divided, as in the ſtate of vapour or air, refuſing to 

| nite, have no attraction; liquids refuſing, have little; but a liquid uniting 

with a ſolid or air, ſhows a great attraction. | 
The general effects of chemical union are, 1. Condenſation, conſequent! 

increaſe of ſpecific gravity. 2. Heat, except it be abſorbed by the pro- 

duQtion of liquidity or vapour. 3. Change of form, ſolids becoming fluids, 

4 and fluids becoming ſolids. * 4. Extreme diviſion of parts. 5. Change of 
1 colour. 6. Diminifhed attraction for other bodies; hence the more ſimple 

Br: a body is, the ſtronger and more numerous are its attractions. 7. Altera- 

wo tion with regard to the effects of heat and other kinds of matter. 8. Dif- 

1 ferent appearance on being mixed with other bodies 9. Alteration of 

Al effects on the human body. 0 
II. Decompolition: fyn. Separation, as open evaporation; cloſe eva- 

ration, that is, diſtillation or fublimation; precipitation. | 
- Befides the general heads of Compoſition and Decompoſition, another 
ſeems neceſſary ; as in the operations of the calcination and reduction of 

E | merals, and yitrification, there ſeems to be ſomething pa ted with and 

174 ſomething received. This head may be called Reciprocations. 

As chemical attract ion ſeems to diſpoſe matter to unite with one kind 
rather than with another; by which a body added attracts an ingredient 
from a compound, thereby producing a new compound; and a compound 
changes ingredients with another compound, thereby producing two new 
compounds; the former is called a f/nple elective attraction, and the lat- 
ter a double one, as exhibited in the Tables. The ſuppoſed anomalies in 
the order of attractions were chiefly owing to overlooking the influence 
pf heat, pblogiſton, air, or water, as ingredients, the union of three of 

the ingredients, the ſolubility of ſome of them, or the exceſs of acid in 

« _ fome of the compound ſalts, „ | | 

| The 
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The moſt ſimple kinds of matter ſeem to be, 1. Heat. 2. Light, 
ö 3• Phlogiſton. 4. Electrical fluid. 5. Magnetical fluid. 6. Pure air “. 
= Thoſe confidered as next in ſimplicity, are, the acids, the alkalis, the 
earths, and water. nale i ate notn-cmmdns acorn 
Tbe different kinds of matter are rarely found pure in nature. They 
differ from one another in their origin, ſenfible qualities, chemical attrac- 
tions, and the compounds which they form. 


i 


Acids have a, ſour taſte; redden certain vegetable blues; unite with 
alkalis, carths, inflammables, or metals; by which union the ingredients 
may loſe their diſtinguiſhing qualities, the compound being then ſaid to 
be neutral. The acids ſeem to contain pure air, They owe their liquid 
ſtate to water, and their colour and volatility probably to phlagiſton; for 
both which they, in general, have a powerful attraction. The mineral 
acids burn animal and vegetable bodies like fire. Diluted with 40 or 50 
times their weight of water, they are as active as the other acids. The 
vegetable and animal acids poſſeſs the general properties of acids in a 
much inferior degree; they contain oily and ſlimy matter, and are totall 
deſtroyed by a red heat. Acids, as articles of the materia medica, dil- 
ſolve, at leaſt out of the body, ſome animal concretions, neutraliſe the 
taſte of. bitters, correct vegetable poiſons ; ſeem. to be locally ſtimulant 
and aſtringent; and are employed to obviate weakneſs, relaxation, ſpaſm, 
acidity, putreſcence, heat, thirſt, ſweat, hemorrhagy, chronic eruptions, 
increaſed diſcharges, the ill condition of certain ulcers. They occaſion- 
ally increaſe the ſecretions, according to the doſe and temperature of the 
patient. The vegetable acids arè applied in external inflammation; and 
acid juices are uſed internally in active inflammatory and hemorrhagic 
ſtates. Acid vapours are employed as antidotes to contagion. Acids render 
the ſtomach leſs capable of being acted on by other matters, as ſpirits, &c. 
They are ſometimes obſerved to excite cough and ſpaſms. Their admini- 
ſtration requires only dilution with water, which may alſo be ſweetened. 


1. Acid of Vitriol: ſyn. Vitriolic acid, oil of vitriol, acid of ſulphur, ſul- 
phureous acid, acid of alum, aluminous acid; aerial, ethereal; primo- 
genial, univerſal or catholic acid; acidum calcanthi, acidum vagum 
foſſile. In its concrete ſtate, it is called glacial or icy oil of vitriol; 
in its ordinary ſtrong ſtate, that is, when about double the weight of 
water, the epithet /rong.or concentrated is often added; and in a more 
diluted ftate, that is, with about ſeven waters, it is called weak vi- 

 triolic acid, ſpirit of vitriol, or ſpirit of ſulphur by the bell. Its va- 
porific point when pure, is about 550% of heat. United with a cer- 

tain proportion of phlogiſton, it may exiſt in, the form of vitriolie 
acid air; and this, combined with water, forms the volatile vitriolic 

or ſulphureous acid. Saturated with phlogiſton, it forms ſulphur. 

It has a conſiderahle attraction for phlogiſton. [237366 

4 + i 2. Acid 
Some, however, conſider heat and light as different compounds of pure air and phlg- 
gion ; while others, denying the exiſtence of phlogiſton, conſider pure air as conſiſting 


of heat and a certain matter which phlogiſtic bodies are diſpoſed to abſorb. Others, 8- 
gau, conſider the five firſt as mere modi cations of one another, - 
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2. Aa of Nitre; fyn. Nitrous acid, ſmoking acid, or ſpirit of nitre, 
-.. i »\moking nitrous acid, Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. Diluted, it is call, 
ace 6ngle aquaſortis. It exiſts in form of nitrous and nitrous acid air. 
It has a remarkable attraction for phlogiſton, o. 
3. Acid of Salt ; ſyn. Acid of muria, muriatie or marine acid, ſpirit of ſalt, 
d cid or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt; Glauber's ſpirit of ſea · ſalt, ſpirit of ſal gem, 
acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. It exiſts in form of marine acid air. 

It ſeems to contain ſo much phlogiſton that it has little attradtion 
dor it It is dephlogiſlicated by black calx of mai ganeſe, calx of 
arſenic, acid of ni re, &e. Theſe are the three chief mineral acids, 

4: Acid of Tartor; ſyn. I artareous acid, ſpirit of tartar. 


J. Acid of Vinegar ; ſyn. Spirit of vinegar or of verdegris, radical vinegar, 
="; "geetous/acid. It exiſts in form of acetous air. FR oboe 


-- © Vinegar is a prodũet of fermentation; a proceſs by which dead or- 
-$ - : A je * i 4 

gngnic matter, expoſed to air, moiſture, and a heat at leaſt above 
32®, is decompoſed, and in the caſe of ſweet matter produces 


- -- ſucceffively aloohol, vinegar, and volatile alkali, with a reſpee- 


tive ferment in each ſtage. | Theſe ftages are called the vinous 
br ſpirituous, the acetous, and the putrefactive. I he ferment 


in the firſt ſtage ſeems to be acid of chalk. # 
6. Acid of Borax; ſyn- Sedative orn arcotic ſalt of Homberg, Boracic 
. acid. S545 weld on | | | — Wy 


7. Acid of Chalk; ſyn. Cretaceous, cretous, calcareous,” chalky, acrial, 
or mephitic acid, air or 80 fixt, fixable air or gas, gas ſylveſtre, 
+ deadly or choak damp. - Water combined with it is called mephitic 
or acidulous water, or ſpirit of chalk. A 
I be acid and alkaline airs are readily abſorbable by water, and 
Pe 1 as the yapours of the acids volatiliſed by phlogi- 
8. The other acids are, 1. Aqua regia. 2. Acid of amber. 3. Acid 
of benzoin. 4. Acid of ſugar. 5. Acid of milk 6. Acid of 
ſugar of milk. 7. Acid of lemons. 8. Acid of tamarinds. 9. Acid 
of ſorrel to. Acid of fat. 11 Acid of ants. 12. Acid of 
arſenic. 13. *Acid of fluor or ſpar. 14. Acid of phoſphorus. 
15. Acidum perlatum. 16. Acid of Pruſſian blue. 17. Acid of 
tungſtein. ' | SS 
Perhaps the acid principle is the ſame in all acids, and they differ from 
- one another only in their proportions. of pure air and phlogiſton. 


of Lf 
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Arxatis, whether the ſaline or earthy, have many properties in com- 


mon. They are found united with the acid of chalk, they have much 
the ſame appearance, they green. vegetable blues, unite with acids, are 
fluxes to the flinty earths, and render oil or ſulphur miſcible with wa- 
ter, The carthy are much lefs ſoluble in water; and, except lime and 
barytes, have little or no taſte. The earthy are deprived of their acid by 
heat, the ſaline require another attracting ſubſtance, as lime. The ſalina 
ones and lime, when pure, are corroſive, aqueſcent, and act on the metals 

: i 


Theſe marked * thus are not uſed in medicinet 
0 8 
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to fome- meaſure like the acids. They diſſolue animal eoteretlons and 
mucus, are ſaid to correct animal -poiſogs, and out of the body they ob- 


WS viate putreſcence.. The earthy alkalis, if mild, whether with or without 


their acid, and common falt, when in a ſmall proportion. ſeem the only 
particular ſubſtances that promote putrefaction. When dilated, they are 
= uſed externally in chronie eruptions, to ſtimulate the inactive veſſels in 

Hol ulcers; and in the form of injection to deſtroy aſcarides. Some uſe 
them internally in ſcrophula. The ſaline ones increaſe the diſcharges by 
the ſkin, kidneys, and inteltines, according to-the doſe and patient's tem- 
perature: the volatile alkali is uſed as a rubefacient; and its odour to ex- 
cite the living principle z and likewiſe internally to ſtimulate and to oh- 
Ws viate ſpaſm and torpor. Lime-water is uſed as a tonic and aſtringent, as 
in dyſpepſia, intermittents, and increaſed diſcharges. The other alkaline 
= carths ſeem merely to abſorb moiſture and acid; and magneſia meeting 
with acid in the ſtomach, purges.” The uſe of the alkalis cannot be long 
continued without injuring the ſtomach and conſtitution. The ſaline ones 
may be-given diluted, or with ſome conſerve in form of bolus ; and the 
mild earthy ones ſuſpended in water by gum. $5 504 : 


SALINE ALKALIS; fyn. Alkaline or antacid ſalts. 
1. Vegetable Alkali: ſyn. Pure, cauſtic vegetable alkali, or alkali of tar- 


tar; cauſtic, infernal, or ſeptic ſtone, potential cautery, common cau- 
ſtic. Diſſolved in water, it is called cauſtic ler. 
Aerated Vegetable Alkali: ſyn. Common or mild vegetable alkali ; fixt 
nnitre; ſalt of tartar; the impure, as that of wormwood, of plants, 
of woods, & c. potaſh, pearl-aſh, caſhub, morcoft aſhes, black or 
white flux. Diſſolved in water, it is called oil of tartar per deli- 
gquium, liquor of fixt alkali or of fixt nitre, ley of tartar. It con- 
tains 20 parts of pure acid, 48 of pure alkali, and 32 of water in 
the hundred, and is ſoluble in 4 waters at 600 of Fahrenheit's ſcale. 
Its cryſtals are permanent. | #10} 4 
2. Mineral Alkali: ſyn. Pure or cauſtic, mineral, marine, or foſſile alkali, 
. ſoda, alkali of ſalt. Diffolved in water, it is called ſoap ley. 
Aerated Mineral Alkali: ſyn. Common or mild mineral or foſſile alkali, 
ſoda, or ſalt of ſoda, barilla, kelp, mural natron, aphronitrum, the 
nitre of the ancients, Egyptian nitre. It contains 16 of acid, 20 of 
alkali, and 64 of water; is ſoluble in two waters. Its cryltals are 
deaqueſcent. Be. | | 
3. Velatile Alkali: ſyn. Pure or cauſtic volatile alkali, alkali of bones, 
or oſcoli. Combined with water, it is called cauſtic volatile ſpirit, 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac prepared by quicklime. It exiſts in form of 
alkaline air, which is capable of decompoſition. - | | 
erated Volatile al\,zli: ſyn. Common mild concrete volatile alkali, ſalt 
of urine, volatile alkali, or ſalt of ſal ammoniac, volatile ſal ammo- 
niac, falt of ſoot, of hartſhorn, volatile ſalt of bones, of ivory, of 
elkshoof, of vipers, of earth · worms, &c. It contains 45 of acid, 43 
of alkali, and 12 of water. Diſſolved in water, it is called mild ſpi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac, of hartſhorn, &c. mY Rt Ht 
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This laſt is called volatile, as it exhales in the common temperature of 


the atmoſphere. The epithet fixed is often added to the names of 


tte other two, av they require a'great degree of heat to convert them 
: - Into Vapour, -- 1 8 bs „ SHI 4 I 5 1 3h 


© FARTHY ALK ALIS; fn. Alkaline, abſorbent, antacid 


carths. 


2. Barytes: ſyn. Pure ponderous, or heavy earth. Soluble in 900 waters 
xt 602; ſpec. grav. 4. | 
Aerated Baryter. 


2. Lime: ſyn. Pure, calcined, burnt, eauſtie limeftone, chalk, calcareous % 


earth; quicklime. - Soluble in 680 waters at 60; ſpec. grav. 2.3. 


Atkrated Lime: ſyn. Mild calcareous earth, as limeſtone, chalk, marble, 
marle, gur; animal ſhells and concretions, as. oyſter-ſhells ;- various 


-+ | ſpars, petrifations, &c. It often contains 40 of acid. 
3. Magneſa: ſyn. Pure, muriatic earth, or calcined magnefia. Soluble in 
© 9692 waters at 60; ſpee. grav. 2.33- | CY 
Aerated Magneſia; ſyn. Common magneſia, magneſia of nitre, of com- 
mon ſalt, Count de Palma's powder, Valentini's laxative polychreſt. 

It often contains r of acid. bf ONS 

4. Clay; ſyn. Pure clay, argillaceous earth, earth of alum: As inſoluble 
2s magneſia. Bole, as French bole, is an impure clay; ſpec.-grav. 2. 
 Aerated Clay. © * | 


* 


5. The other primitive earth is the Flinty; ſyn. ſiliceous, cryſtalline, vi- 


treſcent, or vitrifiable; which is ſoluble in no acid but that of ſpar. 
8 OP. gr. 2.66. af a ä ar; 
The volatile alkali ſeems naturally to contain phlogiſton. All the three are 
alterable by certain phlogiſtic matters, and then ſaid to be phlogiſti- 
- cated; the two fixt by ſuch means yield volatile alkali. Perhaps the 
alkaline principle is the ſame in all the alkaline ſubſtances, and they 
differ from one another only in the proportions of earthy matter and 
Phlogiſton. The alkalis, in their ordinary aerated ſtate, might, to pre- 
* ferve analogy, and diſtinguiſh their acid and its proportion, be called 
fuberetiſed. | | 


SALINE SALTS. 


Tur ſtronger in attraction the ſimple ſalts are, the more eaſily do they 
feem to be ſaturated. The ſaline ſalts may be produced, 1. By mixing the 
ingredients to the point of ſaturation; and in the cafe of perfect neutrals, 
till the diſtinguiſhing qualities of the ingredients are loſt. 2. By adding 


the acid to a componnd containing the alkali, 3. By adding the alkali 


to a compound containing the acid. 4. By a double elective attract ion. 
This applies in ſome meaſure to all compound ſalts. | 


The ſaline and earthy ſalts increaſe the diſcharges by the ſkin, the kid- 


neys, and inteſtines, according to the doſe and patient's temperature; are 


uled chiefly in active inflammatory and hemorrhagic ſtates, but ſometimes 
* with 


0 


INTRODUCTION. __ 


with the view of carrying off effuſed water or acrimony. Sine ſalts * 
rendered more active by large dilutions; and more grateful by ſugat, 


9 lemon; juice, and an aromatic. Alum is chiefly uſed as an aſtringent. 


1. Vitriolated Vegetable Alkali; ſyn. Vitriolated nitre or tartar, Glaſer's 
ſal polychreſt, arcanum duplicatum, fal enixum de duobus. It con- 
tains 40 of acid, 52 of alkali, and 18 of water; ſoluble in 5 waters 
at 212, and in 16 at 60% Its cryitals are ſubaquated and perma- 
nent; taſte bitteriſh. 3 

2. Vitriolated Mineral Alkali; ſyn. Glauber's purging or wonderful ſalt, 
vitriolated ſoda. It contains 27 of acid, 15 of alkali, and 58 of wa- 
ter; ſoluble in four-fifths its weight of water at 212, in 3 at 609, 
by heat in its own water, is deaqueſcent ; lofing in both caſes above 
one half its weight. Taſte cool and bitterjſh. 8 

3. Nitrated Vegetable Allali; ſyn. Nitre, ſaltpetre, priſmatic nitre, ſal 
prunel, mineral cryſtal. It contains 33 of acid, 49 of alkali, and 

18 of water; ſoluble in one water at 2129, and in 7 at 60 cryſtals 
permanent, Taſte cool, acrid, and bitteriſh. 1 

4. Muriated Vegetable Aliali; ſyn. Digeſtive ſalt, Sylvius's febrifuge ſalt, 
regenerated ſea- ſalt, ſpiritus ſalis mariui coagulatus. It contains 31 
of acid, 51 of alkali, and 8 of water; ſoluble in 2 waters at 212%, 
and in 3 at 60% Cryſtals permanent and ſubaquated. Taſte ſalt 
and acrid. | | ; ; | ; 

5. Muriated Mineral Alkali: ſyn. Salited foſſile alkali z ſea, fountain, 
mountain, foſſile, marine, or common falt ; ſal. gem. It contains 
52 of acid, 42 of alkali, and 6 of water. Soluble in 2+ waters at 

 212?, and in a little more at 609. Cryſtals permanent and ſubaqua- 

ted. Tafte falt and agreeable. 5 

6. Muriated Volatile Alkali « ſyn. Crude, common, or ſimply ſal ammo- 

| niac, armoniac, armeniac, cyrenaic; ſalt of ſand, flowers of ſal am- 

moniac. It contains 52 of acid, 40 of alkali, and 8 of water; fo- 
luble in one water at 2129, and in 3+ at 60% Cryſtals permanent. 

Taſte acrid. | 

:* 8 Vegetable Alkali; ſyn. Cryſtals or cream of tartar, pure 

tartar. Tartar, in its impure ſtate, is called crude, red or white tar- 
tar, argol, or wineſtone. It contains about one-fourth its weight of 
alkali ; ſoluble in 28 waters at 2129, and in 150 at 60% Cryſtals 
permanent. Taſte acid. The exceſs of acid in compound ſalts ad- 
heres leſs firmly than the neutraliſing portion. 

8. Tartariſed Vegetable Alkali ; ſyn, Tartariſed tartar, ſoluble tartar, ve- 
getable ſalt. Soluble in 4 waters at 60 aqueſcent; taſte bitter,. 

9. Tartariſed Fixed Alkali; ſyn. Rochelle ſalt, Seignette's polycreſt ſalt, 
tartariſed ſoda. It contains more than one-fourth of mineral alkali, 
leſs than one-fourth of vegetable alkali; ſoluble in 4 waters at 60? ; 
deaqueſcent. | | 8 . 

10. Acetated Vegetable Alkali, ſyn. diuretic ſalt, regenerated tartar, terra 
foliata tartari. It contains 19 of acid, 32 of alkali, and 49 of wa- 

\, ter; is very aqueſcent. | 

11. Acetated Volatile Alkali; ſyn. Mindererus's ſpirit, vegetable ammo- 

niac. Very aqueſcent. 813 Vs Wi 

12. Sub-boraxated Mineral Alkali I ſyn. borax, tincal, eryſocolla. It con- 

| | 4 | tains 
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a2 rains al 34 of acid, id, 15 of alkali, and 47 of water; ſoluble in 6 wa- 
ters at 212 and in 12 at 60 ſoluble by heat in its on water; 
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and ſomewhat deaqueſcent. inn ris, 
jd 13. Lemonated Vegetable Alkali; ſyn. Saline or anti-emetic mixture. 
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FARTHT SALTS. 


1. Fitriolated Barytes, ſyn. Ponderous ſpar or gypſum, Bononian ſtone, 
baroſelenite, marmot metallicum. Not ſoluble in 1000 waters at 
ff ³· -m Frf7msꝛũ 12 GS 5 
2. Fitriolated Lime; ſyn. Gypſum, ſelenite, plaſter of Paris. Soluble in 
SH Foo waters at 60. " 3 * 5 
3. Vitriolated Magnefia = ſyn. Bitter ſalt, bitter purging ſalt; Engliſh, 
E pſom. Scdlnz or Scidſchutz falt. It contaius 33 of acid, 19 of 
magneſia, and 48 of water; ſoluble in two-thirds of water at 212, 
and in one water at 60*; ſoluble by heat in its own water; deaque- 
ſcent; lofing, in both caſcs, one half its weight. Tafte cool and very 
MA bitter ; 8 
7 4. Supervitrialated Clay; ſyn. Alum. It contains 38 of acid, 18 of clay, 
- == 44 of water; ſoluble in two-thirds of water at 212®, and in i5 at 
| 60. Cryſtals permanent; ſoluble by heat in their own water, and 
loſe one half their weight. . 
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= Glutinous ſulſtances, whether infipid or ſweet, are, like the ſalts, ſoluble 
143 | in water; ſuſpend oil and heavier matters in water; · are rendered miſcible 
$i. in ſpirit by eſſential oil or refin ; defend from acrimony, and the ſweets 
4 render other medicines agreeable. Glutinous ſubſtances, when pure, may 
my * be diluted ; or fweetened in form of lozenge. YR LN 
| The infipid are Gummi Arabicum. Gummi Tragacanthz, Althea, 

Linum, Malva, Convallaria, Lilium album, Satyrion, Lic Parietaria, 
| Trichomanes, Fænum Grecum.—— The feet are—Saccharwn, Manna, 
h Mel, Glzcyrrhiza, Prunus Gallica, Uvz paſſæ majores et minores, Carica, 
Pro! C.aſſia filtularis, Ginſeng. Oey. 


INFLAMMABLE BODIES. 


Har, from whatever ſource, as from condenſation, the ſun, electri- 
city, chemical union, fermentation, animals, friction or percuſſion, or phlo- 
i! giſtic bodies, has the following general effects: CalefaQtion; rarefaction, 
= - as expanſion, fluidity and vapour; ignition; and, with regard to phlogiſtic 
. bodics expoſed to the air, inflammation, or combuſtion. The heat and 
11 : phenomena of this laſt may be from the double chemical union and con- 
Ma denſation which take place, viz. the union betwixt the elementary bodies 
115 — air and phlogiſton, and betwixt pure air and the reſiduum. The 

k at of fermentation and of animals may be explained in a fimilar manner. 


I. Inflammable Air; ſyn. Fire-damp. | | 

| IL Alcohol; ſyn. Ardent ſpirits, reQtified ſpirit, ſpirit of wine, vinous ſpi- 
1 mt, pure ſpirit. It mcans a fpirit free from all water, except what 
4 5 enters 
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| INTRODUCTION. 
©. enters its compoſition as an ingredient. | When its ſpecific gravity is 
5 = water as —_ 125 it is called rectified ſpirit. This diluted with 
an equal weight of water, is called a proot-{pirit, a brandy, weak 
ſpirit of wine. It is miſcible with water in any proportion Its ra- 
porific and inflammable point is 174% Its Rrength is judged of 
by its partial or entire inflammability, levity, and fluidity. When 
pure, it is the ſame from whatever fermented liquor it 1s diſtilled, 
Its ingredients ſeem to be water, acid, and a ſubtile oil containing 
its phlogiſlon. It diſſolves the ſaline alkalis, and more or leſs of the 
following compound ſalts, moſt of the ammoniacal ſalts, acetated 
vegetable alkali, nitrated and muriated lime and magneſia, ſupervi- 
triolated iron ſomewhat dephlogiſticated, ſupermutiated mercury. It 
does not diſſolve the vitriolic compounds. it is ſtimulant and intoxi- 
'. . cating. Its compounds are, „„ en Sore 15 
1. Fitriolic Mthereal Liquor ; ſyn. Vitriolic æther, vitriolo-cohol. Sti - 
| mulant. : | | ah 
2. Dulciſed Spirit: ſyn. Alcoboliſed acids or alkalis; as fweet ſpirit of vi- 
 -tridh, af vinous vitriolic acid, alcoholifed acid of begs, 22 
lant. | 
3. Sweet Spirit of Nitrez ſyn. Vinous nitrous acid, alcoholiſed-agid of 
nitre. Stimulant | r 0 
4. Sweet Spirit of Salt ; ſyn. Vinous muriatic acid, alcoboliſed acid of 
ſalt. Stimulant. 8 17 5 * 
5. Sweet Spirit of Sal Ammoniac; ſyn. Alcoboliſed volatile alkali. Sti- 
mulant. vu TEST 
Oily Subſtances, whether the unQuous, eſſential, or foflile, ſeem to owe 
their origin to organie matter, to Tonſifſt of phlogiſton, acid of chalk, 
5 and water; and fhow- little diſpoſition to unite with water. 
III. The vn@uous* : ſyn. Unguinous, expreſſed, bland; fat; greaſe. They 
s feel ſlippery, inodorous, infipid; riſe at 600® form ſoap with alkali, 
Plaſter with metallic earth; evolve acid, or become rancid on k 
ing; and are only ſoluble in alcohol when rancid, diſtilled, that is, 
empyreumatic, or ſeparated from ſoap or plaſter by acid. They de- 
fend from acrimony, and relax. Their compounds arc 
1. Soap; ſyn. alkaliſed oil. 
2. Balſam of Sulphur ; ſyn. fulphurated oil. | 
IV. Efential Oil f. ſyn. Aromatic oil; balfam, reſin. The balſams and 
reſins differ from the oils chiefly in conſiſtence. This oil feels leſs ſlip - 
| | | pers = 1 Trery 


. * F , * * 
* The unctuous ſubſtances are, Amygdalæ amaræ et dulces, oliva, 
laurus, palma, ſevum ovile, axungia porcina, ſpermaceti, cera alba, vi- 
pera. Uunctuous oil may be given mixed with water in form of emulſion 
or mixture, by means of gum or volatile alkali; or with mucilage in 
form of lintus. The external applications differ chiefly in conſiſtence. 
The liniment conſiſts of one part of wax and four of oil; the ointment, 
of one of wax and two and a alf of oil; the cerate, of one of wax and 
about two of oil, with one- eighth of ſpermaceti. Theſe ſerve to keep 
parts ſoft and from the air he plaſter conſiſts of oil and calx of lead; 
and ſerves to keep parts firm, and retain drefliogs. With theſc, ſubſtances 
ſuppoſed uſeful may be mixed. | 
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pery than the unctuous, has a ſtrong odour, pungent taſte; riſes at 
212, or leſs; ſoluble in alcohol; generally lighter than water. Sti- 
hy, mulant. 2 * ; Ke | "0 
| | V. #ofil 
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+ In this, in a gummy or ſaline matter, reſide thoſe ſenſible qualſties 
by which the following medicines are arranged. They are not uſed iy ace 
tive inflammatory or hemorrhagic ſtates of the ſyſtem, except when the 

- evacuation they occaſion may compenſate any bad effects from their ſti- 
mulus. In general, they vary in their quantity of inert and active matters. 
Their active matter, diſſolved in form of expreſſed juice, infuſion, or tine- 
ture, or ſreed from the ſolvent, without an injuring heat, in form of extract, 

zs their moſt certain ſtate . The leſs diſagreeable ones, however, are often 

given ſimply divided, diffuſed in liquid, or ſuſpended by gum in form of 
a mixture, or inviſcated in form of electary, bolus, or pill. The form of 
pill rendered ſoluble by gum or extract of liquorice, is, in general, beſt; 
as, except in infancy or difficult deglutition, it is eaſily ſwallowed, it co- 
vers any diſagreeable taſte, confines the active matter; and from its flow- 
neſs of ſolubility, and as it can be longeſt continued without diſguſt, it 
is particularly ſuited to active medicines and chronic complaints, in which 
theſe medicines are chiefly uſed. 725 

Acrids excite local heat, pain, and bliſters, and increaſe ſecretion. 
They are given internally to increaſe ſecretion; and ſome are chiefly uſed 

: as emetic, cathartic* or anthelmintic. Cantharides; arum, rhododen- 

dron; urtica, millipedz; pyrethrum, pimpinella; aſarum, hippocaſtanum; 
| dolichos, ſpigelia, filix mas, Geoffræa; ſinapi album, cochlearia, natur- 

YE 4 tium aquaticum, raphanus ruſticanus, cardamine; flammula Jovis, meze- 

wy reon, ſarſparilla, bardana, lobelia ſyphilitica, pulſatilla nigricans ; ſcilla, 

$i allium, colchicum, cinara, digitalis ; iris paluſtris, ſeneka, ſambucus, bry- 
92 onia, melampodium, veratrum, gambogia, ſcammon ium, Jalapa, ſeuna, 
1. 4 ricinus, ipecacuanha. | | | | 

MW - - Aftringents excite a ſenſe of roughneſs in the mouth, and form ink with 

WY A ſolution of iron. They conſtringe the animal fibre, and are given to 

. obviate weakneſs, increaſed diſcharges, and putreſcence. Catechu, kino, 

biſtorta, uva urſi, quercus, gallz, agaricus, lignum Campechenſe, granata 

WF" malus, cydonia malus, tormentilla, roſa rubra, plantago, hydrolapatbhum, 

Þ ulmus, tuſſilago, verbaſcum, ſcolopendrium; eum. 

Bitters are given to obviate weakneſs, morbid acid, worms, and pu- 
treſcence. Some are chiefly uſed as cathartic. Geztiana, curſuta, quaſ- 

- fra, ſimarouba, radix indica Lopeziana, columboy cortex Peruvianus *, ſa- 

| ix, chamæmelum, artemiſia, abſynthium, abrotanum, centaureum minus, 

7 | carduus benedictus, ſantonicum, tanacetum, taraxacum, menyanthes, fu- il 

maria, marrubium, rubia, dulcamara, dictamnus albus, ſcordium, geni- 
ſta, gratiola, elaterium, rhamnus catharticus, colocynthis, alce ſoccetorina, 
aloe hepatica. | 


+ It might be of uſe to diſtinguiſh the ſolvent of the ſubſtance; as by the terms 
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v. Feit 0”, ſyn. Naphtha, is à light, volatile, fragrant, penetrating oil, 
- - not ſoluble in alcohol, but unites with ſome effential oils.” Its im- 
pure kinds are, Petroleum, or rock oil; mineral pitch, Barbadoes tar, 
or devil's py, ; * aſphaltum, Jews pitch, or mamia mineralis ; 
jet; amber; * foſſil or pit coal: and are called bitumens. Stimu- 
lant. DEF ien! | | 
VE Animal Oil, ſyn. Dipellius's oil, is an empyreumatic oil, diſtilled chief- 
ly from the glutinous parts of animals, and rectiſied by gentle diſtil- 
lations into a light, volatile, odorous, penetrating oil, containing 
volatile alkali. hs | | 1 1353-953 
VII. Sulphur ; ſyn. Brimſtone, mineral ſulphur, flowers of fulphur. It is 
idioelectric, infoluble in water, has little taſte or ſmell till heated; 
its ſpecific gravity about 2; riſes at 170%, melts at 185®, and flames 
at 302%; contains of acid 60, of phlogiſton 40 per cent. It is laxa- 
tive and antipſoric. Its compound is, r : 
Liver of Sulphur ; ſyn. hepatic ſulphur, ſulphur-cali ; hence hepatic or 
ſulphur-caline air; an antidote to mineral poiſons, and 1s uſed exter- 
_ nally in chronic eruptions. | 
VIII. Phoſphorus, a kind of very inflammable ſulphur, conſiſting of acid 
of bones and phlogiſton. | NODE ee e 
IX.“ Charcoal: ſyn. Charred vegetables, as charred linen or tinder; charred 


Odorous ſubſtances are ſubdivided into aromatics and fetids, between 
which it is not eaſy to draw the line of diſtintion.—The odorous prin- 
eiple, in a moderate degree, ſtimulates, refreſhes, and ſtrengthens; in a 
certain greater degree, its ſtimulus is fo conſiderable and quickly diffu- 
five, that it has the appearance of being entirely and directly ſedative. 
Aromatics render other medicines agreeable, and are grateful ſtimulants 
in caſes, of weakneſs, ſpaſm, or flatus ; but cannot be ſo long continued 
as the fetids, nor are they ſo important medicines. The fetids are much 
uſed in ſtates of weakneſs attended with ſpaſm, flatus, pain, watchfulneſs, 
and bad ulcers. x Ihe Ef | bp 

Aromatics. Cinnamomum, caſſia lignea, canella alba, caſcarilla, ſantalum 
citrinum, ſaſſafras, zedoaria, acorus, ariſtolochiz, iris Florentina, enula 
campana, contrayerva, ferpentaria virginiana, zingiber, curcuma; pimen- 
to, cubebz; piper longum, nigrum et indicum caryophilli aromatici et 
rubri, nux moſchata, limonia mala, aurantia Hiſpalenfia, Funipetus; ant - 
ſum, fæniculum dulce et vulgare, anethum, coriandrum, carvi, cardamo- 


mum minus, cuminum, - petroſelinum, Uaucus ſylveſtris, angelica ſativa xt 


ſylveſtris, liguſticum, imperatoria, mentha ſativa et piperitit, meliſſa, mil- 
lefolium, pulegium, hedera terreſtris, hyſſopus, ſalvia, majorana, thymus, 
ferpyllum, Avendula, roſmarinus, roſa pallida, arnica; terebinthina ve- 
neta balſamum Canadenſe, Gileadenſe, copaibz, peruvianum, tolutanum 


. benzoinum, maſtiche, ſtyrax calamita, forax liguida; olibanum, myrrhe. 


Fetide. Gummi ammoniacum, ſagapenum, galbanum, aſa /etida, cam- 
hora, moſchus, caſtoreum, guaiacum, valeriana ſylveſtris, labina, atriplex 
fztida, ruta. The narcotic fetids are, Opium, cicuta, hyoſcyamus, bel- 
ladona, aconitum, ftramonium. _ 8 ; 

.Colorants are ſuch ſubſtances as are uſed for giving colour to medigines. 
Sanguis draconis, anchuſa, coceinella, roſa rubra, caryophilli rubri, viola. 


Exvii INTRODUCTION. 


pit - coal, as coaks or cinders; animal charcoal, as charred ox - blood: 
cCharred oil, as lamp-black. Theſe part with their phlogiſton in the 
order in which they ſtand. It conſiſts of phlogiſton, earth, acid of 
Chalk, and alkali. It is uſed for fuel and for 3 other 
matters. The earth of vegetables, whether from putrefaction or 
combuſtion, is either lime, or a mixture of all kinds, often with iron 
aud manganeſe, the vitriolated and muriated fixt alkalis, vitriolated 
and phoſphorated lime, and liver of ſulphur. The earth of the ſhells i 
of fiſh and eggs is lime; oyſter-ſhells contain ſome vitriolated lime; 
tte earth of bones, horns, claws, &c. is phoſphorated lime. 


METALS. | 
Tar Metals are found ſometimes native; with their entire complement 
of phlogiſton; or mineraliſed in the form of ore, that is, more or leſs de- 


phlogiſticated by their union with ſulphur, arſenic, acid of chalk, ſome- 
times of vitriol, and of ſalt, and even of phoſphorus. 


»# * 
1 * 


as They are malleable in the following order; Gold, filver, copper, iron, 
ha tin, lead, mercury, and zinc: tenacious in the following order; Gold, 

141 iron, copper, filver, tin, and lead. Biſmuth, antimony, and arſenie, 
2695 - have a foliated texture; the reſt are of a granulated one Metals by ham- 


© mering are apt to harden; and by applying heat, and cooling ſlowly, the 
Ss are ſeparated, and allow a new approximation. Metals expoſed 
to heat and air, burn; ſome emitting flame, as zinc, iron, copper, fil- 
Yi 4 ver, tin, lead, antimony, gold, and arſenic: And all, except the perfect 
N metals, part with phlogiſton; perhaps abſorb pure air, ſeemingly changing 
(| it partly into acid of chalk ; diminiſh in ſpecific, but increaſe in abſolute 
1 weight; loſe their ſplendor, ductility, opacity, fuſibility, volatility, ſo- 
Tubility in acids, power of being reduced, their diſpoſition to unite even 
with their own metals, their power of conducting electricity, their acti 
vity on the human ſyſtem: they aſſume the appearance of earths called 
calces, of different colours, as grey, brown, glaffy, red, white; ſome 
becoming ſoluble in water, or even converted into acid. The proceſs is 

called Calcination | 3 
Iron, which is found in almoſt every part of nature is the only metal 
ſeemingly friendly to the human ſyſtem: the reſt are either inert, or more 
or leſs deleterious; and their uſe cannot be continued long with ſafety. 
They are adminiſtered. 1. In the ſtate of regulus, or metal ſimply divided. 
2. Calcined, by heat and air, or by nitre, as the calces; or by acids, as 
: * precipitates. 3. Saline preparations. And, 4. Combined with ſul- 

- p 1. : % a | 4 8 


N Zinc, ſpecific gravity 74; melts, inflames, and riſes at 700 bluiſh. 
2) 1 Iren 8, 1695; bluiſn; capable of welding; magnetic. N 
4 +> 94 6 bluiſh. | | 
h 0 
| Nickel 9; whitiſh red; magnetic. 
11 Lead i; 5859; * EPS 
Re Tin 775; 4080; white. ; 

15 Copper 9; 14199; pale - red; volatile, le YN 

1 | Biſmuth 
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:muth gs; 460? 3 whitiſh-red.. 
. 809?; riſes, white. 
Arſenic 8 d; bluiſh;, volatile. EW e 
Mercury 145 congeals at 40? below 0®z boils at 6002? White. 
Aer ii 000% white. | 
_ Go/d 195; yellow. n. 

Patina 23; white. 
Tungſtein metal. 


Mx rats calcined by Heat and Air; ſyn. Calces, dephlogi- 
| \ .__ ſticated Metals. | | 


1. Calcined Zinc; ſyn. Calx of zinc, flowers of zinc, philoſophical wool. 
2. Subcalcined Iron; ſyn. Scales of iron. aN 25 
3. Red Lead; ſyn. Red calcined lead. 

4. Litharge; ſyn. Subvitrified lead. 

5. Grey Cats of Antimony. e | 

5. Nitrated Cals of Antimony ; ſyn, James's powder, zitro-recalcined an- 
by Timony. | 7 Ina 5 
7. Glaſs of Antimomy; ſyn. Vitriſſed antiman. 
= 8. Crocus of Antimony; ſyn. Crocus of metals, red zitro-calcined anti- 
| Mony. 8 Nee s f * 1 ; = , Tx * 
9. Calcined Mercury; ſyn. Mertury precipitated by itſelf. 

153 | | wit 3, * „ds, ? 2+ 2 8 


Metallic 84 L Ts 


Acip of nitre is the moſt powerful ſolvent of the metals: its action re- 
quires ſometimes to be moderated, or the metal is apt to ſeparate. The 
acid of vitriol requires even a boiling heat to attack mercury or filver. 
The acid of ſalt has ſtill leſs diſpofition to unite with them; but when de- 
. phlogiſtiaared, it diſſolves all metals completely. To metals dephlogiſti- 
. cated as by the other acids, it ſhows a ſtronger attraction, even in its or- 
dinary ſtate, by taking the metals from them. 8 | 
The other acids are in general weaker in ſolvent power. 


| . deplogiſticated to a certain degree are ſoluble both in acids and 
alkalis. 
Metals cannot unite with acids without loſing their phlogiſton ſo far 
. as to be in the ſtate of calces; nor can they remain united if they loſe 
more, which metallic ſolutions are very apt to do by expoſure to the air. 
Perfect ſolutions are tranſparent, and tinged with the proper colour of 
the calx. The colour ſcems to vary according to the quantity of phlogt- ; 
Hop prelent's and by # ſufficient quantity, all colour is ſometimes de- 
royed. 


he cauſticity that is in ſome of the metallic ſalts ſeems to be owing to 


their attraction for phlogiſton. 8 . 
Precipitates retain ſome of the ſolvent and of the precipitant, from 

which they can hardly, if at all, be freed. Precipitates by mild fixt al- 

kalis, carry down acid of chalk and water; and by volatile alkali, phlo- 


gilton, 


4 


1. 7 triolated Zinc; ſyn. White vitriol or capperas, vitriol of zine or of 
Goſlar; it contains 12 of acid, 20 of rino, _ 88 of water; ſoluble 
ia two waters at 60%. 5 
2. Super- vitriolated Iron; ſyn. Greenwitriol or —— ſalt or vitriol of 
iron, of ſteel, or of Mars; recently cryſtalliſed, contains 20 of acid, 
25 of iron, and 55 of water; ſoluble in 6 waters at 609. 
3. Super-vitriclated Copper ſyn. Blue, Roman, Cyprus vitrial or cop. 
peras; contains 30 of acid, 27 of copper, and 34 of water; ſoluble 
in 4 waters at 60. 
4- Super- vitriolated Mercury ; ſyn. Vitriol of mercury; * 19 of 
—— 
5- Super-nitrated Mary i ; ſyn. Nitre of mercury; contains 28 of acl. 
* 2 nitrated Silver ; ye. dal of filver, lunar cauſtic or cathartic ; ; 
contains 36 of acid. 
| Be — muriated . fyns Butter or cauſtic of antimony. 
3. Super-muriated Mercury; ſyn. Corroſive ſublimate Mercury; contains 
| 15 of acid, 77 of mercury, and-6 of water; not decompoſable by 
heat; cryſtals permanent ; ſoluble in 19 waters at 60?, and in alco- 
bob unites with muriated volatile alkali, which renders 1 it remark- 
ably foluble. 
9.  Super-tartariſed Au N Emetic tartar; ; -ſoluble i in 3 waters 
at 60%" ere 
20. Super- acetated Loads ſyn. Salt | or ger of — or of ſaturn; ; ſoluble 
in 3 waters at 60% 
Ammoniacal Copper and ee 5 ron, or Martial Flaws, contain 
metal, volatile alkali, and acid. 
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_ 5 15 Subacidated Metals. 


1.  Ruft of BE ſyn. Suberetiſed, or acrated iron. 
2. Sußmuriated Mercury ; ſyn. Sweet mercury ſublimate, calomel, * 
alba. It contains 14 of acid and water, and 86 of N 
3» Subacetated Lead; ſyn. Ceruſſe, white lead. 
4 Subacetated Copper; ſyn. Verdegris, 


Calcined metallic Salts. 


1. White Calcined V. ttricl ; ſyn. Calcined vitriol, 
3. Red Calcined Vitriol; ſyn, Colcathar of vitriol. 


3- Calcined Nitrated Mereuiy 5 ſyn. Red corroſive meren. red precipi- 
ate. 


* 


| Sulphurated Metals. 


1. Sulphurated Antimony 3 ſyn. Me crude and prepared antimony, 
ore of antimony. 
2. Sulphurcaline Antimony ; fob. K ermes mineral. 
$- Deulcaliſed Sulphurcaline Anti mony; ſyn, Precipitated fulphur of anti- 
mony, ſr a A. of antimony, 


4. Sulphurated 
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4+ Sulphurated Mercury; ſyn. Native and factitious cinnabar, ore of ak 
cury, vermilion, Æthiops mineral, antimonial Ethiops. 


A 
Ware is about 850 times heavier than air; its vapour 6ccupies 1400 
times more ſpace than when in a liquid ſtate; like air, it exiſts in almoſt 
every body of nature, and is never found pure. 3 
Ihe chief ſubſtances found in water are, Pure, inflammable, and hepa- 
tic airs; acid of chalk; the fixt alkalis, vitriolated, muriated, aërated; 
the vegetable, oftener nitrated; acrated volatile alkali z- muriated ba- 
rytes; lime, and ſometimes magaeſia, vitriolated, nitrated, and acrated; 
ſometimes clay, ſuper-vitriolated and muriated; iron, vitriolated, muria- 
ted, acrated; manganeſe, muriated; copper, vitriolated; calx of arſenic ; 
petroleum; vegetable and animal putreſcent mucilage Waters are exa- 
mined by the ſenſes, and by evaporation, during which the volatile and 
| fixt matters are ſeparated, and collected; or by precipitants or teſts. The 
chief of theſe teſts are vegetable blue infuſions, as that of red cab- 
bage, for acids and alkalis; a ſaturated ſolution of an aſtringent, as that of 
gall-nut in ſpirit of wine, for iron; phlogiſticated alkali for the metals; 
vitriolic acid for barytes; acid of ſugar for aërated lime; acrated alkali 
for magneſia and clay; nitrated filver and muriated barytes for acids uni- 
ted with other ſubſtances; alcohol for acidated alkalis: any acid for {a+ 
line or earthy hepar; &c. nt 


11 kX 


Pure Air, ſpecific gravity 110. 

Phlogiſlicated Air 140. 

Acid of Chalk 220. 

Common Air 152, e ; 
Inflammable Air 10. 

Nitrous Air 157. 

Marine Acid Air 252. 

Vitriolic Acid Air 300. 

Altaline Air 70. 
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 Acidat«d volatile alkali with 


Nitrated, muriated, or acetated 


n * . * | 

L, ” 
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Aerated fixt gt or earth, 


Vitriolated alkali magneſia, or | 
clay, with 


lime, 


0 LL 
Vitriolated or muriated alkali} 
or earth with 


-a 
: 1. , | 
Muriated mercury with | Give Ine Wumony 24 
Sulpbhurated mercury. 2 


— antimony, 


— 


i INTRO DU C TIN 


Caſe of DouzlLxE Electiue Attraction. 
| Bye WATER. 
1. 8 1 4 ; | 1. hs 

Phlogiſticated iron with | Phlogiſticated copper and * 
Vitnolated copper, | | Vitriolated iron. 
2. 

Acidated 1 or metal, with Acidated alkali and 
 Aetrated alkali, Aerated earth or metal. Y 


| 3 
Acidated fixt alkali or earth and 
Acrated volatile alkali. 


4. 
Vitriolated lime, and 
Nitrated, muriated, or ace- 
tated alkali, magneſia, or 
clay. 


5 . 
Vitriolated or muriated lead, 
mercury, or ſilver, and 


Nitrated or acetated lead, mer- Nitrated, or acetated alkali, or 
curry; or ſilver, earth. | 4 
6. | ; 8 
| Vitriolated, nitrated, or ace -E Give IJ Vitriolated, nitrated, or aceta- 
tated filver, with | - tated alkali, or earth, and 
M,uriated alkali, or earth, Muriated ſilver. 
7- 7 3 . 
| Vitriolatedvegetable alkali with | Vitriolated lime, or lead, and 
Muriated lime, or lead, Muriated vegetable alkali. | 
: 8. | | 8. : 
Tartariſed or acetated vege- Tartariſed or acetated mercury 
table alkali, with | and 
Nitrated ONT» Nitrated vegetable alkali. 
9: 5 
Vitriolated * alkali, with | Vitriolated fixt alkali, and 
Nitrated, muriated, or acetated Nitrated, muriated, or accta- 
fixt alkali, ted volatile alkali. 
10. ; 10. 
Vitriolated, it rated, or muri - Vitriolated, nitrated, or muria- 
ated volatile alkali, with ted fixt alkali or lime, and 
Acetated fixt alkali or lime, | Acetated volatile alkali. 
11. 11. 
Vitriolated mercury with vitriolated mineral alkali and 
N. ed mineral alkali, LMuriated mercury. 
By HEAT. 
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VEGETABLES. 


10 GETABLES are organized bodies, furniſhed with a . 
of veſſels for the reception, tranſmiſſion, and perſpiration of diffe 
rent fluids. Analogous to animals, they are reproduced from ſeeds 

and eggs, and are endowed with functions, whereby the aliment they imbibe 

is changed into new forms, into ſolids and fluids, peculiar to particular 
plants, and to different parts of the ſame plant. | | 

„The analogy between the vegetable and animal kingdoms will appear 
ſtill more ſtriking, when we confider that the foftmer;exbibit, though in 
a leſs degree, all the phenomena of ſenſibility and motion: | 

The pabulum of vegetables, like that of moſt animals, is of x mixed 
nature ; and is made up of the neceſſary union of water, heat, and light, 
and leſs neceſſarily of air and earth: the office of theſe two laſt ſeems to be 
- filtres, or vehicles for conveying the other principles in proper 
orn. . — 

« From varieties in the ſtate and proportion of theſe ſeveral agents, a 
very multiplied diverſity takes place in the external form, quantity, and 
quality of one and the ſame vegetable : hence the difference of plants. 
from the ſoil, climate, ſeaſon, and other like circumſtances. The in- 
fluence of heat and light, or what is probably the ſame thing, the ab- 
ſorption of the inflammable principle, is perhaps the moſt important 
article in the aliment of vegi#tables. This principle, whether derived 
from the ſolar rays, from putrid matters employed in manure, or _ 
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* the putrefaction of the wild growth, aſſiſted by calcareous earths and other 

fſeptlics, js found at all times to modify, in a peculiar manner, the form, the 

quantity, and even the ſenſible and inherent properties of vegetables: it is 

of importance however to remark, that the ſoundneſs and ſpecific principles 


of vegetables are not invariably the more complete in proportion to the 
vigour of their growth; high bealth, which is always a dangerous ſtate in 


* 
»*. 
3 
#4 
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the conſtitutipn of animals, is often the means of perverting or deſtroying 4 | 
the economy of vegetable life. Thus the finer aromatics, which natu- 


rally inhabit the dry and ſandy ſoils, when tranſplanted into a moiſt and 
rich one, or, in other words, when placed in mould abounding in the 
femites of inflammable principle, grow with rapidity and vigour, have their 
bulk conſiderably increafed, but loſe very much of their fragrance, as if 
their active principles were exhauſted by the luxuriance of their growth. 

4 Plants are alſo found to differ conſiderably in the different periods of 

their, growth. Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odo- 

riferous matter; bf which others yield little or none till they have attain- 
ed to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, con- 
tain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation 1s changed into a ſweet : 
others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and afterwards by 
degrees become filled with a ſtrong acid, The common grain, and ſun- 
dry other ſeeds, when beginning to vegetate, are in taſte remarkable ſweet : 
yet the kernels of certain fruits prove, at the ſame period, extremely acid. 

The roots of ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſum- 

mer, thin and watery, if wounded early in the ſping, yield rich balſamic 

Juices, which, expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into ſolid gum- 

my- reſins, ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad. In open 

expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic plants prove 
ſtronger and more 1 and fetid ones weaker in ſmell, than in the 
oppoſite circumſtances. To theſe particulars therefore due regard ought 
to be had in the collecting of plants for medicinal uſes. 
It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one plant 
are often very different in quality from one another. Thus the bitter herb 
wormwood riſes from an aromatic root; and the narcotic poppy-head in- 
cludes ſeeds which have no narcotig,power. Theſe differences, though, 
very obvious in the comman culinary plants, do not ſeem to have been 
ſufficiently obſerved, or attended to, in the medicinal ones. 
Without any obvious dependence onthe circumſtances above-mentian- 
ed, vegetables are alſo,like animals, obnoxious to diſeaſes and death, Theſe, 
whether occaſioned by paroxyſms of inteuſe cold, by inſeQs, lightning, 
or other cauſes, always maintain a friking analogy to the affections oi 
animals. A difference however ariſes from this, that the ſeveral parts of 
vegetables do not conſtitute ſuch a mutually depending ſyſtem as thoſe 
of the more perfect animals: Hence it is, that a very conſiderable part of 
a plant ſhall be diſeaſed or dead, whilſt the reſt enjoy a perfect integrity 
of life and health.-* 'Though the phyſiology of vegetables is hitherto in- 
ſufficient for forming any complete doctrines of the cauſes and cure of 
their ſeveral difeaſcs ; yet it is commendable to have an eye to the for- 
mation of a pathology of the vegetable kingdom: in the ſtate even of out 
. preſent knowledge, it is of importance in the ſtudy of pharmacy to be 

aware that ſuch diſeaſes do really exiſt, and are capable of changing or 
deſtroying the active principles of many of our molt valuable herbs. In 
33 +5 . 3 khe 
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the plants more gvidently ſenſitive, the diſeaſes exhibit a very cloſe pro- 
pinquity to many of thoſe of animals: ſeveral of the remote cauſes are ſuch 
2s are known to obſtruct perſpiration, to induce general debilityy or other- 
wiſe diſorder the animal economy. The diſeaſes alſo are evideſſtly mark - 
ted by a diminution of their ſeniitive and moving principle; and perhaps, 
in conſequence of this, their ſolids, their ſap, and other fluids, ſhrivel and 
decay, and the whole plant aſſumes new forms, is impregnated with inert 
or fraught with noxtous principles. Analogous alſo to animals, the plant, 
when deprived of the living principle, runs into all thoſe changes cam - 
mon to what is called inanimate matter. Thoſe changes we next proceed 
to examine. « | 


I. Production: from V egetables by FeRMENTATION; 


10 FenMENTATION is that ſpontaneous motion excited in dead vegetables 
and animals; but which is peculiar to thoſe organic ſubſtances elaborated 
by the principle of vegetable or animal life. „ £.þþ 
« The circumſtances favouring fermentation in general are, a certain 
degree of fluidity, a certain degree of heat, and the contact of the air. 

« There are however ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
{ermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into it by the admix- 
ture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with a proper quan- 
tity of water, a portion of the yeſt or head thrown up to the ſurface 
of fermenting liquors. Without this expedient many vegetables would 
run immediately into the acetous, and ſome of them into the putrefac- 
tive fermentations, It is alſo found, that though acetous and putrefactige 
ferments are unable to ſtop the vinous fermentation, they are howeyer 
capable of aſſimilating the liquor to their own nature in a more perft& 
form; and hence it is, that in the manufactures of wine, rum, aud vinegar, b 
it is found uſeful to keep the veſſels well ſeaſoned with the liquor intend- 
ed to he prepared. Three different kinds or ſtages of fermentation 
have been generally diſtinguiſhed by chemiſts. The vinous, which fur- 
niſhes alcohol, or what is commonly called ſpirit ; the acetous, which 
affords vinegar z, and the putrefactive, which yeilds volatile alkali. Being 
pretty conſtant in ſucceſſion td each other, the*whole proceſs will be 
beſt underſtood by conſidering each of them apart. All vegetable 
ſubſtances are not capable of the vinous fermentation £ the conditions 
neceſſary to its production are, a ſaccharo-mucilaginous matter; aftuidity  * 
a little viſcous, but the degree of which is beſt learned from experience z 
a heat from 40 to 96 of Fahrenheit's thermometer; a conſiderable maſs 
of matter; and, laſtly, the acceſs of the external air. | | 

“The phenomena exhibited in the vinous fermentation are, a briſk, tu- 
multuary motion, the liquor loſes its tranſparency. and hompgeneous ap- 
pearance, its bulk and heat are conſiderably increaſed, the ſolid parts are 
buoyed up to the top, and a great quantity of a permanently elaftic fluid 
is diſengaged, This fluid or gas being ſomewhat heavier than atmoſpheric 
air, floats in ſeparate maſſes next the ſurface of the liquor; and is from 
this and, other appearances' eaſily diſtinguiſhed from common air: It 
extinguiſhes flame and animal life, precipitates lime from lime-water,' 
eryſtalliſes and renders mild the cauſtic- alkalis; and is therefore the gas 
ſylveſtre of Helmont, and the fixed ait or atrial acid of modern chemiſts, 
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After ſome time the tumultuary motion in the liquor is ſaddenly checked, 
perhaps from the generation of the alcohol ; a fine lee is alſo precipitated; 
and the flggging matter, if riot purpoſely prevented, ſubſides to the bottom 
of the ve In the wines produced from the grape, a large quantity of 


a a faline concrete is likewiſe incruſted on the ſides and bottom of the caſſes; 


operties of 


and this is commonly known by the name of tartar, the 
theſe ſeve- 


' which we ſhall afterwards examine. At the termination o 


ral phenomena, the vegetable matter has aſſumed new properties; and 


from being a mild, ſweet, or gently acidulous infuſion, is now become the 
briſk pungent, and inebriating liquor, called Wine or Vinous Liquor. 

44 Fermented or vinous hquors are prepared from a great variety of. ſub. 
ſtances : the ſacharine, or thoſe rendered fo by a beginning vegetation, are 
in general fitteſt for the purpoſe ; a multitude of collateral circumſtances 
are alſo neceſſary for the proper management of the proceſs ; and in vi- 


nous liquors, great diverſities are found independent of their being more 


or leſs watery. Theſe differences are not only obſerveable in wines produ- 


ced from different ſubſtances, but alſo ia thoſe prepared from one and 


the lame vegetable. Theſe diverſities may be referred to the different con- 
ditions of the ſubſtance to be fermented, to the ſtates of fluidity and heat, 
ane to the degree | 
This laſt is principally. modified by the preceding cauſes, and not unfre- 
quently by very minute and apparently trifling cireumftances in the conduct 
of the operator. Hence the numberleſs varieties in the vinous liquors pro- 
duced from the grape, and which liquors have been more peculiarly de- 
nominated inet: It is an important part of pharmacy ts inquire into 
theſe differences with care and attention. | | 
& The diverſity in vinous liquors is ſtill more obvious in thoſe produced 
from different vegetables. Many of the native qualities of the ſubſtance, 
fuch as colour, taſte, flavour, &c. often remain in the wine; not being 
totally fubduable by that degree of fermentation by which*he liquor is 
rendered vinous. -Hence the remarkable difference of wines as produced 
by the graminous feeds: the wine 
roduced from theſe laſt has been more ſtrictly called beer 5 and this too 
is well known to differ as remarkably from thoſe produced from apples, 
pears, apricots, & e. as theſe differ * thine properly ſo called. 


r. Of the Product of the Vixovs Fermentation. 


Tut product of all theſe fermented vegetables is, as we have juſt 
now mentioned, the pungent and intoxicating liquor called wine. It 
18 proper, however, in pharmacy, to inquire into the different principles 
which enter into its compoſition as a mixt. As the wine furniſhed 
by grapes is of all others the moſt valuable and generally known, we 
mall take it for our example. Grape-wine, then, is made up of a large 
quantity of water, of alcohol, of tartar, and a colouring matter. It is 
proper, however, that we ſhould lay down the proofs of fuch a combina- 
tion in wine, and explain the methods by which it may be decompoſed 

and ſeparated into the conſtituent parts above mentioned. 
EFor this purpoſe, the aſſiſtance of the fire is generally had recourſe to. 
The liquor is put into an alembic; and as ſoon as it boils, a white milky 
fluid, of a pungent ſmell and taſte, diſtils into the recipient. This fluid 
is called aguavite, or, in common language, ſpirit : it is compounded. of 
water 


of fermentation to which the ſubject has been carried. 
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water and certain matters capable of ſuſpenſion in water, of alcohol, and of 
a ſmall proportion of oil; which laſt communicates to it the milky colour: 
the yellow colour, afterwards aſſumed, is partly owing to the ſame oil, 
and partly to a ſolution of the extractive matter of the . caſks. 
in which the aquavitz has been infuſed. This aquavitz, like"wine, al- 
ways partakes more or leſs of the flavour of the vegetable whence the 
wine been prepared; but by farther diſtillation, and other proceſſes, 
it is freed of its water, and the ative principles of the vegetable mat- . 
ter which the watery parts had kept in ſolution : when thus prepared, it 
is a pure alcohol or inflammable ſpirit, which is always the ſame from what+ 
ever vegetable the wine was produced. For the properties of this ſpi- 
rit, fee AL.conoL, | 5 

« After all the aquavitæ has been drawn, off, the reſiduum now ceaſes ' 
to be wine; it is of a chocolate colour, of an acid and auſtere taſte ; it has 
now aſſumed a heterogeneous appearance, and a great quantity of ſaline 
cryſtals is obſerved in the liquor; theſe cryſtals are the tartar. By the 
above proceſles, then, we have fully decompoſed wire : but it is to be 
obſerved, that by this analyſis we have not ſeparated the different parts 
of wine in their original and entire ſtate ; we are not hitherto acquaint- 
e with any method of regenerating the wine by recombining the aqua- 
vitæ with the reſiduum: ſome product, therefore, of the fermentation is 
changed or deſtroyed; and this product is probably ſome peculiar modi- 
ßcation of fixed air or aerial acid. The reſiduum, when evaporated, aſ- 
ſumes the form and conſiſtence of an extract; the colouring part may be 

abſtracted by re&ified ſpirit of wine, but is not ſeparated therefrom by 
| the addition of water: it ſeems therefore to be of a gum-reſinous na- 
ture, and extracted from the grape by means of the alcohol generated 
during the fermentation. . ö 5 

10 * this analyſis, then, it is obvious, that wine is compoſed of water, 
colouring matter, alcohol, and a ſomething that is changed or loſt. We 
refer the -particular examination of alcohol and tartar to the proper , 
places aſſigned them in this work; and we expect that from this general 
Jurvey of the ſubject, the properties of wing as a ſolvent of ſeveral me- 
dicinal ſubſtances to be afterwards examined, will be much more readily 
underſtood. Before we go farther, it is proper alſo to be informed, that. 
the ley precipitated from wine during the fermentation, is a compound 
of ſtones, pieces of grape, tartar, and vitriolated tartar : the two firſt are 
iaert bodies; of the two laſt we ſhall inquire particularly in their proper 
order. We are now prepared to conſider the nature and product of the 
vext kind or ſtage of 3 viz, the — | | 


— 


2. ACETOUS Fermentation. 


To underſtand what goes on in the acetous fermentation; we muſt 
leave for the preſent our analyſis of the products of the vinous, and re- 
turn to the wine itſelf in its moſt perfe& and entire ſtate. It is proper 
to obſerve, that though, after the liquor has become vinous, a partial 
ceſſation of the more obvious phenomena takes place, yet the wine ſtill 
ſuffers a flow and imperceptible degree of fermentation, We are not 
then to conſider the liquor in a quieſcent Rate, being conſtantly approach- 
ing to the next ſtage, which we are now to conſider, viz. the acetous fer- 
rentatioan. This kind of n fermentation, or what we may = 
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the intermediate chayge, feems to be neceſſary to the perfection of the 


wine. Its degree, however, is to be regulated under certain limitations: 
when too much checked, as by cold, thunder, or ſuch like cauſes, the 
wine becdhes vapid; when too much encouraged by heat, contact of air, 
&c. it approaches too far to the acetous change: but in order that the 
vinous ſhall proceed fully to the acetous fermentation, ſeveral circumftances 


are required; and theſe are in general the ſame that/ were before neceſſary 


to the vinous ſtage. Theſe conditions are, a temperate degree of heat, a 
quantity of unfermented mucilage, an acid matter, ſuch as tartar, and the 
free acceſs of external air. When thus ſituated, the liquor ſoon paſſes in- 
to the acetous fermentation: but during this ſtage the phenomena are 
not ſo remarkable as in the vinaus; the motion of air is now leſs con- 
ſider able, a groſs unctuous matter ſeparates to the bottom, the liquor 
loſes its vinous taſte and flavour, it becomes four, and on diſtillation affords 
no inflammable ſpirit. It is now the acetous acid or vinegar; and when 


Teparated by diftillation from the unctuous lee, may be preſerved a con- 
fiderable length of time without undergoing the putrid change: to this 


laſt, however, it always approaches leſs or, more, in the ſame way as the 


vinous conſtantly verges td the acctous-fermentation ; and this will much 


mare readily happen if the acid is allowed to remain with the unctuobs 
Te Ment matter above mentioned. When thus ſituated, the vinegar quick- 


. Iy loſes its tranſparency, aſſumes a blackiſh colour, has loſt its ſourneſz 


and agreeable odour, has now an offenſive taſte and ſmell, and when di- 
Ttilled at a certain period of the proceſs it yields volatile alkali. 
The liquor is now arrived to the laſt ſtage, viz. > 


: 3. The PutxeracTiv Fermentation. N 

% From the preceding phenomena, I think it is obvious, that the ſame 
ſubſtance which is capable of the vinous and acetous, is alſo capable of the 
putrefactive fermentation. It is perhaps impoſſible to induce the firſt 
without a mixture of the ſecond ; or the ſecond without a mixture of the 
third. Hence it is that every wine is a little acid; and there are few 
vinegars without ſome diſpoſition towards putrefaction, and in which 
there is not a little volatile alkali, though it is neutralized by the acid 
which predominates. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming continuation of one 
and the fame proceſs, the putiefaction of vegetables has its particular 
phenomena. The vegetable matter, if in a fluid thate, becomes turbid, and 
depoſites a large quantity of feculent matter: a conſiderable number of 
air - bubbles are raifcd to the top; but the motion of theſe is not ſo briſl 
in the puttefactive as in the vinous, or even the acetous fermentation : 
neither the bulk nor heat of the liquor ſeems to be increaſed ; but an 
acnd pungent vapour is perceived by the ſmell, and which, by chemi- 
cal trials, is found to be the volatile alkali ; by degrees this pungent 
odour 1s changed into one leſs pungent, but much more nauſeous. If 
ave ſuppoſe the ſame train of phenomena to have taken place in a vege- 
table confiſting of ſomewhat ſolid parts, its coheſion is now broke down 
into a ſoft pulpy maſs; this maſs, on drying, loſes at length its odour 
entirely, leaving a black, charry- like reſiduum, containing nothing but 
carthy and ſaline ſubſtances. | | | 


4 At is proper to obſerve, that though the circumſtances favouring the 
Putrefactire are the ſame with thoſe requiſite to the vinous and acetous 
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fermgntations, yet theſe ſeveral conditions are not ſo indiſpenſable to the 
former as to the two latter ſtages. All vegetables have more or leſs tendency 
to putrefaction, and a great number are capable of the acetous fermenta- 
tion: but the proportion of thoſe capable of the vinous is not conſider- 
able; and theſe laſt will run into the putrid in circumſtances in which 
they cannot undergo the vinous or even the acetous fermentations, Thus 
four made into a ſoft paſte will become ſour: but it mult be 3 5 
diſſolved in water to make it fit for the vinous ſtage; whereas mere damp- 
neſs is ſufficient to make it paſs to the putrid fermentation : beſides the 
condition of fluidity, - a leſs degree of heat, and a more limited acceſs af 


air, likewiſe ſuffice for producing the putrefactive fermentation. | 
It is therefore probable, that all vegetables, in whatever ſtate, are li- 
able to a kind of putrefaction: in wood and other ſolid parts the change 
is low and gradual, but never fails at length to break down their tex- 
ture and coheſion. N Rb e 
We formerly obſerved, that the vapours ſeparated during the vinous 
fermentation were fixed air or atrial acid; and it is indeed true, that in 
the incipient ftate a quantity of this gas is {till evolved, and along with it 
" a quantity of alkaline air: in the advanced ftate, however, we find 
theſe vapours of a different nature; they now tarniſh ſilver, and render 
combinations of lead with the vegetable acids of a black colour. When 
produced in large quantity, and much confined, as happens in ſtacks of 
hay put up wet, they burſt into actual flame, conſuming the hay to aſhes : 
on other occaſions, the eſcape of theſe vapours diſcovers itſelf by an 
emiſſion of light, as in the luminous appearance of rotten wood when 
placed in the dark. From the above phenomena it is evident, that theſe 
vapours abound with the principle of inflammablility; and their odour pro- 
bably depends on this principle looſely combined with the water, or ſome 
other parts of the volatiliſed matter. This gas is therefore different from 
that ſeparated during the vinous fermentation ; it is the phlogiſticated, 
and ſometimes the inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley, 
We have thus, for the ſake of clearneſs, and in order to comprehend 
the whole of the ſubject, traced the phenomena of fermentation through 
all its different ages: it is proper, however, to obſerve, that though every 
vegetable that has ſuffered the vinous will proceed to the acetous and putre- 
factive fermentations, yet the ſecond ſtage is not neceſſarily preceded by the 
firſt, nor the third by the ſecand ; or in other words, the acetous fermenta- 
tion is not neceſſarily confined to thoſe ſubſtagces which have undergone 
the vinous, nor the putrefactive to thoſe which have undergone the ace- 
tous fermentation. Thus it is, that gums diſſolved in water ſhall paſs 
to the acetous without undergoing the vinous fermentation z and gluti- 
nous matter ſeems to run into putrefaction without ſhowing any previ- 
ous aceſcence: and farther, theſe changes frequently happen notwith- 
ſtanding that the matter is under thoſe conditions which are favourable 
to the preceding ſtages. | | 
From the foregoing ſketch, the importance of the ſubject in the ſtudy 
of Pharmacy will be obvious at firſt fight : it cannot, however, af- 
ford us any uſeful information on the native principles of vegetables. It, 
however, preſents to us new products, the importance of which is well 
known in chemiſtry, in medicine, and in the arts. The neceſſity of bein 
well acquainted with the ſeveral facts (for of theory we know none ſa- 
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> tisſacto vill appear in the pharmaceutical hiſtory and preparation of 
FP. ge; — valuable drugs. We are next to conſider a ſet of no leſs 
complicated operations, viz. | | 


Ee 4 85 II. Productions from Vegetables by Fire. 


« Ty order to analyſe, or rather to decompoſe vegetables by the naked 
flire, any given quantity of dry vegetable matter is put into a retort of 
gflaſs or earth. Having filled the veſſel about one half or two thirds, we 
Place it in a reverberatory furnace, adapting to it a . receiver. To 
| collect the elaſtic fluids, which, if .confined, would burſt the veſſels (and 
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which, too, it is proper to preſerve, as being real products of the analyſis), | 
uſe a perforated receiver with a crooked tube, the extremity of which | 
233 into a veſſel full of water, or rather of mercury, and inverted in 
a baſon containing the ſame: by this contrivance, the liquid matters are 
Collected in the receiver, and the acriform fluids paſs into the inverted 
veſſel. If the vegetable is capable of yielding any ſaline matter in a 
concrete ſtate, we interpoſe between the retort and the receiver another 
veſſel, upon whoſe ſides the ſalt ſublimes. Theſe things =P properly 
adjuſted. we apply at firſt a gentle heat, and increaſe it gradually, that we 
may obſerve the different products in proper order. At firſt an inſi pid 
watery liquor paſſes over, which is chiefly made up of the water of vege- 
tation; on the heat being a little farther increaſed, this watery hquor, or 
phlegm, becomes charged with an oily matter, having the odour of the 
vegetable, if it poſſeſſed any in its entire ſtate z along with this oil we 
Allo obtain an acid reſembling the acetous, and which communicates to 
the oil ſomewhat of a ſaponaceous nature; on the heat · being carried ſtill 
farther, we procure more acid, with an oil of a dark colour, and the colour 
gradually deepens as the diſtillation advances. The oil now ceaſes to retain 
the peculiat odour of the vegetable; and, being ſcorched by the heat, ſends 
forth a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell like tar: it is now called empyreumatic 
ci. About this time alſo ſome elaſtic vapours ruſh into the inverted veſſel; 
theſe generally conſiſt of inflammable or fixed airs, and very often of a 
mixture of both; the volatile ſalt now alſo ſublimes, if the vegetable was 
of a nature to furnifh it. By the time the matter in the retort has ac- 
quired a dull red heat, nothing further will ariſe : we then top; and al- 
lowing the veſſel to cool, we find a maſs of charcoal, retaining more or 
Teſs the form and appearance of the vegetable before its decompoſition. 
We have thus deſcribed, in the order of their ſucceſſion, the ſeveral pro- 
ducts obtained from the generality of vegetables when thus analyſed in 
Cloſe veſſels and in the naked fire. 
elt is, however, to be underſtood, that the proportion of theſe princi- 
ples turns out very various ; the more ſucculent yield more-water, and 
the more ſolid afford a greater quantity of the other principles. Inde- 
pendent alſo of this difference, the nature of the products themſelves is 
found to differ in different vegetables: thus in the cruciform plants; and 
in the emulſive and farinaceous ſeeds, the ſaline matter which comes over 
with the water and oil is found to be alkaline ; ſometimes again it is am- 
moniacal, from the combination of the acid with the volatile alkali paſſing 
„over at the end of the proceſs z- it is alſo probable, that thee acids of vege- 
tables are not all of the ſame nature, though tbey exhibit the ſame * 
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nal marks. When volatile alkali is obtained, it is always found in the 

mild efferveſcing ſtate: it is procured, however, from a few vegetables only; 
it is ſeldom in a concrete form, being generally diffolved in the phlegm ; 
and as it ordinarily makes its appearance about the-end of the procels, it 
is probable that its formation 1s owing to ſome peculiar combination of 
the oil and fixed alkali, ' The plants containing much oily combuſtible 
matter ſeem to be thoſe which mote peculiarly yield inflammable air, 
whilſt the mucilages appear to be as peculiarly fitted for affording the 
fixed air or atrial acid. The chemical properties of charcoal ſeem to be _ 
always the ſame from whatever vegetable it has been produced : on a I 
minute examination (which, however, is not the buſineſs of pharmacy), 
it is found to conſiſt of fixed air, the principle of inflammability, a ſmall 
quantity of earth, ſaline matter, and a little water. The whole of the 
analyſis then amounts to air, water, earth, and the principle of inflam- 
mability ; for by repeated diſtillations the oil is reſolved into water, the 
principle of inflammability, and a little earth; the ſaline matter alſo is 
a product —_ from a combination of the earthy matter with water or 
the principle of inflammability in ſome ſhape or other, or perhaps with 
both. 'That theſe combinations take place, has at leaſt been the opinion 
of the chemiſts, | 9 

« We formerly ſaid that charcoal was partly compoſed of ſaline matter; 

it therefore remains that we ſhould next decompoſe the charcoal, in order 


to obtain or ſeparate, «» | 
5 The fixed Salts of Vegetables. 


« WaEn vegetable charcoal has been burnt, there remains a quantity of 
aſhes or cinders of a blackiſh gray or white colour: theſe, when boiletl 
or infuſed in water, communicate to it a pungent ſaline taſte; the ſalt 
thus held in ſolution may, by evaporation, be reduced to a concrete ſtate: 
this ſaline matter, however, is generally found to be mixed with ferrugi- 
nous, earthy, and other impurities, and likewiſe with a number of 
neutral ſalts of different kinds. In this mixed condition it is the | 


Potaſhes uſed in Commerce. 


& Tuis ſalt, or rather compound of different ſalts, is procured by burn- 
ing large quantities-of wood of whatever kind; and this proceſs is called 
incineration: the predominating ſalt, however, is alkaline z and as the 
neutral ſalts are obtained to better advantage by other means, they are 
generally neglected in the purification of potaſhes. Potaſhes, then, freed 
from its impuritigs, and ſeparated from the other ſalts by proceſſes to be 
hereafter mentioned, is now | 


The fixed Vegetable Alkali. 


te ALKAL1s in general are diſtinguiſhed by a gungent taſte, the very-re- 
verſe of that of ſourneſs; by their deſtroying the acidity of every ſour li- 
quor; and by their changing the blue and red colours of vegetables to a 
green: they attract more or leſs the moiſture of the air, and ſome of 
them deliquate into a liquor. The fixed alkalis, which we ſhall at preſent 
confider more particularly, are fuſible by a gentle heat: by a greater de- 
gree of heat they are diſſipated ; their fixity, therefore, is only relative 
to the other kind of alkalis, viz. the volatile: they diſſolve and form ga 
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ths: and, laſtly, when joined with acids to the point of ſaty. 
ration, they form what are called Neutral Salts. . 


Ae Theſe characters will afford ſome neceſſary and preliminary knowledge 
of theſe ſubſtances in general; and we ſhall afterwards find that they are 


ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from all other ſaline bodies: it, is neceſſary, 
however, to examine them more .nicely, and our analyſis has not yet 
reached ſo far as to preſent them in their ſimpleſt ſtate, Previous to the 
diſcoveries of Dr Black, the vegetable fixed alkali (which we at preſent 
ſpeak of particularly), when ſeparated from the foreign matters with 
which it is mixed in the aſhes, was conſidered to be in its pureſt ſtate; 


we ſhall afterwards find that it is ftill a compound body, and is really a 


neutral ſalt, compounded of pure alkali, and fixed air or the aerial acid. 
We preſume, then, that the particular hiſtory of its chemical and medi. 
cinal properties will be better underſtood when we come to thoſe proceſſes 
by which it is brought to its moſt pure and ſimple ſtate. We ſhall only there- 
fore obſerve for the preſent, that fixed vegetable alkali, not only in its 
pure ſtate, but alſo when neutraliſed by aërial acid, ſeems always to be one 
and the ſame thing, rom whatever vegetable it has been produced. Thoſe 
of ſome ſea-plants muſt, however, be; excepted : the ſaline matter ob- 
tained from theſe laſt is, like the former, in a mixed and impure ſtate ; 


it differs, however, from potaſhes, in containing an alkali of ſomewhat 


different properties. The cinder: of ſea- plants containing this alkali is 
le * | 
Soda." 


% Sopa, then, as we have juſt now hinted, is produced by the incinera- 
tion of the kali and other ſea- plants: And from this impure and mixed 
maſs of cinder, is obtaiged the marine, mineral, or muriatie alkali This 
alkali has acquired theſe names, becauſe it is the baſe of the common 
marine or ſea ſalt: it differs from the vegetable alkali in being more 
eaſily cryſtallizable; when dried, it does not like the former attract hu- 
midity ſufficient to form a liquid; it is ſomewhat leſs pungent to the 


- taſte, and, according to Bergman, has leſs attraction for acids than the 


vegetable alkali. _ | 


It 18, however, to be obſerved, that this alkali, when deprived of fixed 
air, that is to ſay, when brought to its pureſt ſtate, can ſcarcely if at all 
be diſtinguiſhed from the vegetable alkali ; and indeed the true diſtinction 
can only be formed from their combinations, each of them affording 
with the ſame acid very different neutral ſalts. It belonged to this place 


to mention ſome of the characters of alkalis in general, and alſo ſome of 


thoſe marks by which the vegetable and mineral alkalis are diftinguiſh- 
ed from each other; but for a more particular hiſtory of their chemical 
and medicinal properties, we refer to the, account of their pharmaceutical 
Preparations. As the volatile alkali is rarely produced from vegetables, 


but is very geperally obtained from animal matter, we ſhall conſider that 


kind of alkali when we.come to agalyſe the animal kingdom. 


<4 vegetable Earth. | 
vs AFTER all the ſaline matter contained in the aſhes of vegetables hag 
been waſhed off by the proceſſes before mentioned, there vet remains an 
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inſipid earthy-like powder, generally of a whitiſh colour, inſoluble in wa- 
ter, and from which ſome iron may be attracted by the magnet. It is 
ſaid to have formed alum with the vitriolic acid; a kind of ſelenite has 
alſo been obtained, but ſomewhat different from that produced by the 
union of the ſame acid with calcareous earth; this reſiduum of burnt 
vegetables differs alſo from calcareous earth, in not being ſuſceptible of 
becoming quicklime by calcination. It has been found that this re- 
ſiduum, inſtead of an earth, is a calcareous phoſphorie falt, ſimilar to 


1 * 


that obtained from the bones of animals. 
« Ws have thus finiſhed. our analyſis of vegetables by the naked fires 


and have only to obſerve, that, like that by fermentation, it can 
afford us no uſeful information on the native principles of the vegetable 


itſelf.” 2 | | 
When chemiſtry began frrſt to be formed intg a rational ſcience, and 
to examine the component parts and internal conſtitution of bodies, it 


was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcovering ta 


us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed with one another, 
would afford the ſurefſt, means of judging of their medicinal powers. 
But on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was ſoon. found that they were 


inſuffcieat ſor that end: that the analyſes of poiſonous and eſculent plants 


agreed often as nearly with one another as the analyſes of one plant: that 
by the action of a burning heat, two principles of vegetables are not 
barely ſeparated, but altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new forms; 
inſomuch that it was impoſſible to 4 what form they exiſted in, and 
what qualities they were endowed with, before theſe changes and tranſ- 
poſitions happened. If, for example, thirty-two ounces of a certain ve, 
getable ſubſtance are found to-yield ten ounces and a half of acid hquor, 
above one ounce and five drams of oil, and three drams and a half of 


fixt alkaline ſalt ; what idea can $his analyſis give of the medicinal quay 


lities of gum Arabic? 


III. SuBsTAXCEs naturally contained in Vegetables; and ſeparable by Art 


without Alteration of their native Qualities. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed, that there is one general fluid or blood which 


is common to all vegetables, and from which the fluids peculiar to par- 
ticular plants and their parts are prepared by a kind of ſecretion: To 


this ſuppoſed general fluid botaniſts have given the name of /ap. This 


opinion 18 rendered plauſible from the aualogy in many other reſpects be- 


tween vegetable and animal ſubſtances: and indeed if we conſider the 
water of vegetation as this general fluid, the opinion is perhaps not verx 
far from the truth; but the notion has been carried much farther than 
ſuppoſing it to be mere water, and the opinion of naturaliſts on this 


ſubject does not ſeem to be well ſupported by experience. It is difficult 
to extract this ſap without any mixture of their conſtituent parts. But 
in a few vegetables, from which it diſtils by wounding their bark, we 


find this ſuppoſed general blood poſſeſſing properties not a little various: 


Thus the juice effuſed from a-wounded birch is conſiderably different from 
that poured out from an inciſion in the vine. nets Dir 
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12 | 55 Elements of Pharmacy. Part l. 


1. Groſs Oils. 


e Vc ETAAI ES, like animals, contain'an oil in two different ſtates, That 
is, in ſeveral vegetables a certain quantity of oil is ſuperabundant to their 
conſtitution, is often lodged in diſtin& reſervoirs, and does not enter in- 
to the compolition of their other principles : in moſt vegetables, again, 
another quantity of oil is combined, and. makes a conſtituent part of their 
principles. Of this laſt we formerly ſpoke in our analyſis of vegetables by 


Fre; and it is the former we mean to conſider, under the three following 


heads. | : | 5 55 5 | 
A Groſs oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in certain ſeeds ; 

from which they are commonly extracted by expreſſion, and hence are 

diſtinguiſhed by the name of Expreſſed Oils. They are contained alſo in 


all the parts of all vegetables that have been examined, and may be forced 


out by vehemence of fire ; but here their qualities are greatly altered in 


| the proceſs by which they are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen 


a4 


under the foregoing head. | 
* Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in vinous 


ſpirits or in water, though by means, of certain intermedia they may be 


united both with one and the other. Thus a ſkilful interpoſition of ſugar 
renders them miſcible with water into what are called lohochs and oily 
draughts : by the intervention of gum or mucilage they unite with water 


Into a milky fluid: by alkaline ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, which 


is miſcible both with watery and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfectly diſ- 
ſolved by the latter into an uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of 


any acid to the ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline falt ; and the oil, which 


of courſe ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkakle change, 
that it now diſſolves without any intermedium in pure ſpirit of wine. 
- $ Expreſſed oils, expofed to the cold, loſe greatly of their fluidity : ſome 


of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent maſs. Kept 


for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and highly rancid: their 
ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed into a ſharp acrimoni- 
ous one: and in this fate, inſtead of allaying they occaſion irritation ; 
inſtead of obtunding corroſive humours, tbey corrode and inflame. Theſe 
oils are liable to the ſame noxious alteration while contained in the origi- 
nal ſubject: hence the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as al- 
monds and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are fo liable to contract in. keeping. 
Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the oil, by 
the intervention of the other matter of the ſubjeR, unites with the water 
into an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of growing raucid, turns 
four on ſtanding. ; 8 | 

It appears then that ſome kind of fermentation goes on in the progreſs 
of oils to the rancid ſtate; and it would ſeem from ſome experiments by 
Mr Macquer, that an acid is evolyed, which renders them more ſoluble in 


_ ſpirit of wine than before. 


« In the heat of boiling water, and even in'a degree of heat as much 


E xceeding this as the heat of 4 water does that of the human body, 


theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater heat, they 
emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and when ſuffered 
row cold again, they are found to have acquired a greater degree of 


heat 


* * "OM 
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roaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, the greateſt part of the oil | 
82 an — ns co tate, a black coal remaining behind. 
| 16 2. Groſs ſebacedus Matter. 


« FROM the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, we ob- 
tain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous conſiſtence; aud 
from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as tallow. Theſe con - 
cretes are moſt: commodiouſly extracted by boiling the ſubjeR in water: 
the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by the heat, feparates and ariſes to the 
ſurface, and reſumes its proper conſiſtence as the liquor cools. _ 
The ſubſtances of this claſs have the fame general properties with ex- 
preſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than moſt 
of the common fluid oils, 1t is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that their thick 
conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid principle: for, in 
their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more ſenſibly acid than the 
fluid oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of concentrated acids, are ve» 
duced to a thick or ſolid maſs. : ; 


3. Eſſential Oils. 


„% Es$88xTI1AL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts of 
vegetables, that are confiderably odorons. They are the direct principle, 
in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungency, aud other 
active powers of the ſubject, reſide; hence their name of Z/ences or Eſen- 
tial Oils. | 

« Efſential oils are ſecreted fluids ; and are often lodged in one part of 
the plant, whilſt the reſt are entirely void of them. Sometimes they are 
found in ſeparate ſpaces or receptacles ; and there, too, viſible by the naked 
eye: thus, in the rind of lemons, *oranges, citrons, and many others, 


the peel near to the flame of a candle, ſquirt out a quantity of- efſen- 
tial oil, forming a ſtream of lambent flame; hence, too, an oleoſaccharunr 
may be made, by rubbing the exterior ſurface of theſe peels with a piece 
of lump- ſugar, which at once tears open theſe veſicles, and abſorbs their 
contained oil. | . | 
Eſſential oils unite with re&if6dd ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with it 
one homogene tranſparent fluid ; though ſome of them require for this 
purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. The diffe- 
rence of their ſolubility perhaps depends on the quantity of diſenga- 
ged acid; that being found by Mr Macquer not only to promote the 
ſolution of eſſential oils, but even of thoſe of the unctuous kind. Water 
alſo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance, may be made 
to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to become 
conſiderably impregnated with their flavour; by the admixture of ſugar, 
gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, they are made totally diffo- - 
luble in water. Digeſted with volatile alkalis, they undergo various 
changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs odorous acquire conſiderable de- 
grees of fragrance z whilſt fixt alkalis univerſally impair their odour. - 
The ſpecific gravity of moſt of theſe oils is leſs than that of water: 
ſome of them, however, are ſo heavy as to fink in water; and theſe varieties 
will be noticed when we.come to their preparation.” 
In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally exhale ; and on this 
Es WE ES principle 


there are placed every where ſmall pellucid veficles, which, by expreſſinmg 
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principle they are commbnly extracted from ſubjects that contain them ; 
for no other fluid, that naturally exiſt in vegetables, is exhalable by that 
degree of heat, except the aqueous moiſture, from which greateſt part of 

the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs 

heat, a heat little greater than that in which water begins viſibly to eva. 

porate. In their reſolution by a burning heat, they differ little from 

expreſſed oils. er eee ESO 

Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an alteration 

very different" from that which the expreſſed undergo. Inſtead of grow. 

ing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually become thick, and at 

length Harden into a fohd brittle concrete ; with a remarkable diminntion 

of their volatility, fragrancy, pungency, and warm {timulating quality, 

In this ſtate, they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, 

volatile in the heat of bailing water, and nearly of the ſame qualiry with 

the original oil; and of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not 

exhalable without a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, 

and reſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 

The admixture of a concentrated acid inftantly produces, in eſſential 
oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In making 
theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to be on his guard ; for 
when a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre (of which hereafter) is 
| poured haſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat and ebullition enſue, and 
often an exploſion happens, or the mixture burſts into flame. The union 
of expreſſed oils with acids is accompanied with much leſs conflict. 
N Concrete eſſential Oil. 

Sous vegetables, as roſes and elecampane roots, inſtead of a fluid eſſen- 
tial oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general properties, but 
of a thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance appears to be of as 
great volatility, and ſubtility of parts, as the fluid oils: it equally ex- 
© Hales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes upon the ſurface of the 
collected vapour. The total exhalation of this matter, and its concreting 
again into its original conſiſtent ſtate, without any ſeparation of it into a 
fluid and a ſolid part, diſtmguiſbes it from eſſential oils that have been 
thickened or indurated by age or by acids. "Ys 
1 5 5. Camphor. 
- Camedion'is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody parts 
of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like eſſential oils, and ſoluble both 
in oils and- inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely with water by the inter- 
vention of gum, but very iparingly and imperfectly by the other inter- 
media that render oils miſcible with watery liquors. It differs from the 
liebaceous as well as fluid eſſential gils, in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration 
from long keeping; in being totally exhalable, not only by the heat of 
' Hoiling water, but in a warm air, without any change or ſeparation of 
its parts, the laſt particle that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the 
fame nature with the original camphor : in its receiving no empyreumatic 
impreſſion, and ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to which 
it can be expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open 
air; in being diſſolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in 
 -feveral other properties which t is needleſs to ſpeciſy in this place. 
5 12 ä I | & Reſin, 
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| | | 6. Reſin. $4 2 
| EsskuriAl oils, indurated by age or acids, are called Rent. When 
the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling water, till its 
more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that remained in it, has exhaled, 
the groſs matter left behind is likewiſe called reſin. We find, in many 
vegetables, refins analogous both to one and the other of theſe concretes : 
ſome containing a ſubtile oil, ſeparable by the heat of boiling water; 
others containing nothing that is capable of exhaling in that heat. 
Reſins in general diſſolye in rectified ſpirit af wine, though ſome of 
them much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means of this diſ- 
Pc lrent that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which they are con- 
tained. They diſſolve alſo in oils both expreſfed and eſſential; and may 
be united with watery liquofs by means of the ſame intermedia which ren- 
der the fluid oils miſcible with water. In a heat leſs than that of boiling 
vater, they melt into an oily fluid; and in this ſtate they may be incor- 
porated one with another. In their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, 
they yield a manifeſt acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 
/ \ Toh | e 


7. Gum. 


Gun differs from the foregoing ſubſtances in being uninflammable: 
for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, in never yields 
any flame, It differs remarkably alſo in the proportion of the principles 
into which it is reſolved by fire; the quantity of empyreumatic oil being 
far leſs, and that of acid far greater. In the heat of boiling water, 
it ſuffers no diſſipation: nor does it liquefy like reſins; but continues 
unchanged, till the heat is ſo far increaſed as to ſcorch or turn it to a 
coal. | | | 5 5 
By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a. viſcous adheſire 
maſs, called mucilage: by a larger quantity it is diſſolved into a fluid, 
which proves more or leſs glutinous according to the proportion of gum. 
It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any kind of oil: - nevertheleſs, 
when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it is eaſily miſeible both with 
the fluid oils and with reſins; which by this means become ſoluble in 
watery liquors along with the gum, and are thus excellently fitted for 
medicinal, purpoſes. es: e e 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which has 
been kept a ſecret in few hands, appears to have been known to Dr. 
Grew. I took (ſays he) oil of ayiſeeds, and pouring it upon another 
body, 1 fo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into a perfect milk - 
white balſam or butter; by which means the oil became mingleable 
„with any vinous or atery liquor, eaſily and inſtantageouſly ditlolving » 
therein in the form of a milk. And note, this is done without the 
leaſt alteration of the {mell; taſte, nature, or operation of the ſaid oil, © 
By ſomewhat the like means any other ſtillatitious oil may be tranſ- 
formed into a milk- White butter, and in like manner be mingled with 
water or any other liquor; which is of various uſe ia medicine, and 
what I find oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done.” 

{ Grew 'of mixture, chap. v. inft. i. 9 .) This inquiry has lately been 
further proſecuted in the firſt volume of the Medical Obſervations pub- 
uihed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London; where a variety of experi- 
i . 3 1 83 ments 
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ments ig related, of rendering oils, both eſſential and expreſſed, and dif. 
ſerent unctuous and reſinous bodies, ſoluble in water by the mediation 
of gam. Mucilages have alſo been uſed for ſuſpending crude mercury, 
and ſome other ponderous and inſoluble ſubſtances : the mercury is by this 
means not a little divided ; but it is found that the particles are very apt 
to run together or ſubſide, if a pretty conſtant agitation is not kept up. 
© | As oily and refinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the means 
' of gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of wine by the 
intervention of refins and eſſential oils ; though the _ does not take 
up near ſo much of the gum as water does of the oil of refin. | 
Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils, or render them conſiſtent, 
| do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended with gum. Alka- 
Une ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, though they render pure 
oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſolution of gum, and of mixtures of 
X and oil. If any pure gum be diſſolved in water, the addition of any 
alkali will occafion the gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a con- 
ſiſtent form; if any oily or refinous body was previouſly blended with the 
gum, this alſo ſeparates, and either finks to the bottom, or riſes to the 
top, according to its gravity. - - _ | 
; 1 15 8. Gum-reſin. 


By gum- reſin is unflerſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many ve- 4 
getables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component parts 
are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of ſome other 
matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be conſidered 

_ as a diſtinct kind of principle; the whole maſs diſſolving almoſt equally 
in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors ; and the ſolutions being not turbid 8 
or milky, like thoſe of the groſſer mixtures of gum and reſin, but per- 
fectly tranſparent. Such is the aſtringent matter of biſtort · root, and 1 
the bitter matter of gentian. It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome : 
icular name for this kind of matter; as the term gum-reſin is ap- ; 
propriated to the groſſer mixtures, in which the, gummy and reſin- ; 
aus part are but looſely joined, and eafily ſeparable: from one an- 1 
ther. | | 
We ſhall afterwards find that it will be convenient to imitate this na- 
tural combination by art. As the effects of medicine; very generally depend 
on their ſolubility in the ſtomach, it is often neceflary to bring their more 
inſoluble parts, fuch as reſmous and oily matters, into the ſtate of gum- 
- refin: this is done, as we have mentioned in the former article, by the £ 
- mediation of mucilage.' By this management theſe matters become much k 

more ſoluble in the ſtomach ; and the liquor thus prepared is called an 5 

emulſion, from its whitiſh colour, reſembling that of milk.” - 
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Or che faline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which il © 

have hitherto been but little examined: the ſweet and the acid ones 

are the moſt plentiful; and thoſe which are the moſt knowu. * 


There have lately, however, been diſcovered a conſiderable variety of 4 
{alts in different vegetables. The mild fixed alkali, which was formerly f 
conſidered as a product of the fire, has been obtained from almoſt all 

Plants by macerating them in acids; the vegetable alkali is the moſt 
common, but the mineral is found alſo in the marine plants. Beſides — 
DR "| iP, ; fixe 
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gxed alkalis, ſeveral other ſalts have heen detected in different vegetables Wo” 
ſich as vitriolated tartar, common ſalt, Glauber's ſalt, nitre, febrifugal ſalt, 
and ſelenite. From ſome experiments, too, the volatile alkali has been 
ſuppoſed to exiſt ready formed in many plants of the cruciform or te- 

tradynamian tribe. N | 
Alt is, however, to be underſtood, that though ſome of theſe ſalts are 
really products of vegetation, yet others of them are not unfrequently 
adventitious, being imbibed from the ſoil-without any change produced 
by the functions of the vegetable.” EN 1 

The juices of vegetables, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling 
water, fuffer generally no other change than the evaporation of their 
watery moiſture ; the ſaline matter remaining behind, along with ſuch ß 
the other not volatile parts as were blended with it in the juice. From 
many, after the exhalation of great part of the water, the ſaline matter 
gradually ſeparates in keeping, and, concretes into little ſolid maſſes, lea- 
ring the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in a moiſt ſtate: from others, no 
meaus have yet been found of obtaining a pure concrete ſalt. IE ag 
The ſalts more peculiarly native and eſſential to vegetables are the 
ſweet and the ſour: theſe two are frequently blended together in the 
ſame vegetable, and ſometimes paſs into one another-at different ages of 
the plant. Of the four ſalts ſeveral kinds are known in pharmacy and 
in the arts; ſuch as thoſe, of ſorrel, of lemons, oranges, citrons, &c. 
The ſaccharine ſalts are alfo obtained from a great number. of vege- . 
tables; they may in general be eafily diſcovered by their ſweet taſte: 
the ſugar-cane is the vegetable from which this ſaline matter is procu- 
red in greateſt quantity, and with moſt profit in commerce. "6X 

« For its medicinal and chemical properties we refer to the article 
SUGAR.” | | | 1 

The ſweet and four falts above. mentioned diſſolve not only in water 
like other ſaline bodies, but many of. them, particularly the ſweet, in 
rectified ſpirit alſo. The groſs oily and gummy matter, with which x 
they are almoſt always accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along 
with them in water, but is by ſpirit ia great meaſure left behind. Such 
heterogeneous matters, as the Prin takes up, are almoſt completely re- 
tained by it, while the ſalt concretes; but of, thoſe, which water takes 
vp, a conſiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence eſſential ſalts, 
as they are called, prepared in the common manner from the watery juices 
of vegetables, are always found to partake largely of the other ſoluble 
principles of the ſubject; whilſt thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine prove 
far more pure. By means of rectiſied ſpirit, ſome productions of this 
kind may be excellently freed from their impurities; and perfect ſac- 
chariue concretions obtained from many of our indigenous ſweets. 5 
There is another kind of ſaline matter ee, from ſome reſinous 
bodies, particularly from benzoine, of a different nature from the fore- 
| going, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the eſſential 
oil of the refin, coagulated by an acid, with the acid more predominant 
or more diſengaged than in the other kinds of coagulated or indurated - 
oils. Theſe conrretes diſſolve both in water and in vinous ſpirits, though 
difficultly and ſparingly in both: they ſhow ſome marks of acidity, have 
2 confidgrable ſhare of ſmell like that of the reſin they are obtained Row. 
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prove inflammable in the fire. 


thoſe of potatoes, briony, thoſe from which caſſava is extracted, ſalop, 


rice, and other fimilar plants. | 
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exhale in a heat equal to that of boiling water, or a little greater, and 


10. Farina or Flbur. 


* Puts ſubſtance has much of the nature of gum, but has more taſte, 
is more fermentable, and much more nutritive. It abounds in very many 
vegetables, and is generally depoſited in certain parts, ſeemingly for the 
purpoſe of its being more advantageouſly accommodated to their nou. 
riſhmept and growth. Several of the bulbous and other roots, ſuch a; 


and many others, contain a great deal of a white ſecule reſembling and 
really poſſeffing the properties of farina. The plants of the leguminous 
tribe, fach as peas and beans, are found alſo to abound with this matter, 
But the largeſt quantity of farina reſides in grains, which are therefore 
called farinac:ous. Of this kind are thoſe of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 


At firſt fight we would ſuppoſe that farina was one homogeneous ſub. 
ſtance: it is, however, found to be a compound of three different and 
ſeparable parts. To illuſtrate this, we ſhall take for our example the fa. 
rina of wheat, being of all others the vegetable which affords it in greateſt 
quantity, and in its moſt perfect ſtate. To ſeparate theſe different parts, 
then, we form a paſte with any quantity of flour and cold water ; we 
ſuſpend this paſte in a bag of muſlin or of ſuch like cloth ; we next let 
fall upon it a ftream of cold water from fome height, and the bag may 
now and then be very gently ſqueczed; the water in its deſcent carries 


down with it a very fine white powder, which is to be received alông 


with the water into a veſlel placed below the bag: The proceſs is thus to 
be continued till no more of this white powder comes off, which is 


known by the water which paſſes through the bag ceaſing to be of a 


milky colour. The proceſs being now finiſhed, the farina is found to be 
ſeparated into three different ſubſtances: the glutinous or vegeto-animal 
Part remains in the bag; the amylum or ſtarch is depoſited from the 
water which has been received into the veſſel placed below the bag; and, 


; aftly, a mucous matter is held diflolved in the ſame water from which 


the ftarch has been depofited : This mucous part may be brought to the 
conliltence of honey, by evaporating the water in which it is kept in ſo- 


lution. 


“ 'Thefe feveral parts are found alſo to differ remarkably in their ſenſi- 
ble and chemical properties. The vegeto- animal part is of a whitiſh grey 
colour, is a tenacious, ductile, and dati matter, poſſeſſing ſomewhat of 
the texture of animal membranes: Diftilled in a retort, it yields, like all 
animal matters, a true volatile alkali, and its coal affords no fixed alkali. 


It is not only inſoluble, but even indiffuſible, in water; both which ap- 


pear from its remaining in the bag after long- continued lotions. Like 
ums, it is inſoluble in alcohol, in oils, or æther; but it is alſo. inſoluble 

in water, and yields on diſtillation products very different from thoſe af- 
forded by gums: It is therefore of an animal nature; and appproaches 
perhaps nearer to the coagulable lymph of animal blood than to any 
other ſubſtance. - [od ap OE et 
© © The fixed alkalis, by means of heat, diſſolve the gluten 9 
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but when it is precipitated from this ſolution by means of acids, it is 
found to have loſt its elaſticity. The mineral acids,, and eſpecially the 
nitrous, are alſo capable of diflolving thę vegeto-animal part of the fa- 
a. 
3 The ſtarch, amylum, or the amylaceous matter, makes the principal 
part of the farina. As we before noticed, it is that fine powder depofited 
from the water which has pervaded the entire farina: it is of a greyiſh 
white colour, but can be rendered much whiter by making it undergo 
a certain degree of fermentation. Starch is inſoluble in cold water; but 
in hot water, it forms a tranſparent glue: hence the neceſſity of employing 
cold water in ſeparating it from the vegeto-animal part. Diftilled in a 
retort, it yields an acid phlegm; and its coal affords, like other vegetables, 
a fixed alkaline ſalt. As ſtarch forms the greateſt part of the er 3 
is no doubt the principal nutritive conſtituent in bread. | 
The mucous, or rather the mucoſo-f{accharine matter, is only in very 
ſmall quantity in bread. This ſubſtance on diſtillation is found to exhibit _ 
the phenomena of ſugar. The uſe of this matter ſeems to be that of 
ducing the vinous fermentation : and we may obſerve once for all, that 
the preparation of good bread probably depends on a proper proportion 
of the three different parts above deſcribed ; that is to fay, that the vi- 
nous fermentation 1s promoted by the mucoſo-ſaccharine part, the acetous 
by the ſtarch, and the putrid by the gluten vegeto-animale. From different 
ſtates or degrees of theſe ſeveral ſtages of termentation the qualities of 
good bread are very probably derived. What remains on this very im- 
portant ſubje& will be taken up when we come to ſpeak of wheat in 
the Materia Medica. Ny ME 


11. Of the Colouring Matter of Vegetables. | 


&« Txt colouring matter of vegetables ſeems to be of an intermediate 
nature between the gummy and refinous parts. It is in many plants 
equally well extracted by water and by rectified ſpirit : it is alſo, however, 
procurable in the form of a /akc, not at all ſoluble in either of theſe men- 
ſtrua. It would feem that the colouring-matter, ſtrictly fo called, has hi- 
therto eluded the reſearches of chemiſts It is only, then, the baſe or 
nidus, in which the real colouring-matter is embodied, that chemiſtry has 
as yet reached to; and on the chemical properties of this baſe colours 
are capable of being extracted by different menſtrua, and of being vart- 
ouſly accommodated to the purpoſes of dyeing. The ſubſtance from which 
the colours of vegetables are immediately derived, is without doubt a very 
ſubtile body. Since plants are known to loſe their colour when excluded 
from the light, there is reaſon, to think that the immediately colouring 
ſubſtance is primarily derived from the matter of the ſun, ſomehow elabo- 
rated by vegetable life. | | | | 
Many of theſe dyes are evolved or variouſly modified by chemical 
operations. Thus a colouring matter is ſometimes depoſited in the form 
of a fecula during the putrefaction of the vegetable; in others, it is evol- 
ved or changed by alum, by acids, or by alkalis. We may allo obſerve, 
that any part of the vegetable may be the baſe of the colouring-matter. 
This appears from the ſolubility of the different dyes in their proper men- 
ſtrua; and in theſe ſolutions we have not been able to ſeparate the real 
colouring-· matter from the baſe in which it is inviſcated. After all, then, 
ü A B 2 we 


which ſome of them ſeparately could not be diſſolved. Hence watery 
when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extracts afterwards may be 


diſſoleent. ; 


the ſteam. of the water, and may be collected by receiving the ſteam in 


in a ſolid form by ſtraining the liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till 


angelica, cut longitudinally, the nffcroſcope diſcovers veins of reſin. In 


5 eſpecially in the warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great 


ve muſt conclude, that a full inveſtigation of this ſubject more properly 
belongs to the ſublimer parts of chemiſtry, than to the buſineſs we are at 
preſent engaged in. e er 

% The colouring drugs will be conſidered in their proper places. | 
In finiſhing our hiſtory of the vegetable kingdom, it only remains that 
we ſhould offer ſome” | 5 | 


General Obſervations on the foregoing Principles. 


1. Es$ENTIAL oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only from a 
ſew vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller number: but groſs oil, 
xelin, gum, and ſaline mater, appear to be common in greater or leſi 
proportion to all; ſome abounding more with one, and others with an- 
Siber : 5 25 | 
2. The ſeveral principles are in many caſes intimately combined.; f 
as to be extracted together from the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, in 


infuſions and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant, contain, reſpeEtively, more 
than water or ſpirit is the proper diſſolvent of. 


* 


3. After a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that ſpirit 
extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conſiſting wholly of 
ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. And contrary wiſe, 


looked upon as conſiſting only of that matter of which water is the direct 
4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have been 


ſpeaking of, be boiled in water, the eſſential oil, whether fluid or concrete, 
and the camphor, and volatile eſſential falt, will gradually exhale with 
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proper veſſels placed beyond the action of the heat. The other principles 
not being volatile in this degree of heat, remain behind: the groſs oil 
and ſebaceous matter float on the top: the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, 
and a part of the reſin, are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained 
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the water has exhaled. The reſt of the reſin, ſtill retained by the ſubject, 
may be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its. proper form by 
exhaling the ſpirit. On theſe. foundations, molt of the ſubſtances contain- 
ed in vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure ſtate, however 


they may be compounded together in the ſubject. 
F. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſengaged 


from the others, lying in diſtinct receptacles within the ſubject, or cxtra- 
vaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the dricd roots of 


the flower-cups of hypericum, and the leaves of the orange-tree, tranſpa- 
rent points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye; which on the firſt view 
ſeem to be holes, but on a clofer examination are found to be little veſi- 
eles filled with eſſential oil In the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and 
ſome other trees, the oily receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo co- 


piouſſy ſupplied with the oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, 


quantities. The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among 
ourlelves, yidtd almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of aſh 13 
| : | : ſecreted 


„ enn 21 
ſecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only kind of ſugar 
which the ancients were acquainted with, appears to have been a natural 
exudation from the cane. | 5 | : ; 

6. The foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that naturally 
exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from them, without ſuch 
operations as change the ir nature, and deſtroy their original qualities. In 
one or more of theſe pri ciples, the colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal vir- 
tues, of the ſubject, are almaſt always ſound concentrated. 
J. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in one prin- 
ciple. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal principle is a groſs 
oil; in horſe-radiſh-root, an eſſential oil; in jalap root, a reſin; in marſh+ 
mallow root, a gum; in the leaves of ſorrel, a ſaline acid ſubſkange. + 

8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, and ano- 
ther in another. Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent reſin, and a bit - 
ter gum; wormwond, a ſtrong - flavoured eſſential dil, and a bitter gum- 
reſin. TY | C3 5 5 . 
9. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid gums, 
and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear to nearly agree reſpective- 
ly among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, as well as in their 
pharmaceutic properties. | | | 

10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-reſins, differ greatly in different 
ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerially the principle of: odour in vege- 
tables, it is obvious that they mutt differ in tliis reſpe& as much as the 
ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins frequently partake of the 
oil, and conſequently of the differences depending thereon z with this fur- 
ther diverſity, that the graſs reſinous part often contains other powers than 
thoſe which reſide in oils. Thus from wormwood a refin may be pre- 
pared, containing not only the ftrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the 
whole bitterneſs of the herb; which laſt quality the oil is entirely free 
from. The bitter, aftringent, purgative, and emetic. virtue of vege- 
tables, reſide generally in different ſorts of reſinous matter, either pure or 
blended with gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of combinations, 
there are many ſo intimate, that the component parts can ſcarcely be ſe · 
parated from one another, the whole compound diſſolving almoſt equally 
in aqueous and ſpire ious menſtrua. | | 

11, There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being totally 
diſſoluble in water, and not at all in ſpirit, may be judged to be mere gums; 
but which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be found in the ſimple 
gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called ac4cia, and the purgative gum - 
extracted from aloes. x | 

12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain-ſubtile principles or 
preſiding ſpirits, - different in different plants, of too great tenuity to be 
collected in their pure ſtate, and of which ons, gums, and reſins are only 
the matrices or vehicles. This inquiry is foreign to the purpoſes of phar- 
macy, which is concerned only about groſſer and more ſenſible objects. 
When we obtain from an odoriferous plant an eſſential oil, containing in 
a ſmall compaſs the whole fragrance of a large quantity of the ſubje&, our 
intentions are equally anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the 
direct odorous matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant 
principle more ſubtile than irſelf. And when this oil, in long keeping. 
loſes its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal in regard to the preſent. 
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conſiderations, whether the effect happens from the avolation of a ſubtile 
principle, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of the oil itſelf. 


een . 
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cc . the hiſtory we have already given of the vegetable kingdom, 
| our details on antmal- ſubſtances may, in many particulars, be cont, 
derably abridged. All animals are fed on vegetables, either directly or by the 
intervention of other animals. No part of their ſubſtance is derived from any 
other ſource except water. The ſmall quantity of falt uſed by man and ſome 
other animals, is only neceſſary as a ſeaſoning or ſtimulus to the flomach. 
As the animal then is derived from the vegetable matter, we accordingly 
find that the former is capable of being ieſolved into the ſame principles 
as thoſe of the latter. Thus, by repeated diſtillations, we obtain from 
animal - ſubſtances, water, oil, air, an eaſily deftructible falt, and charcoal. 
"Theſe ſecondary principles are by farther proceſſes at length reſoluble 
into the fame proximate principles which we found in vegetables, viz. wa. 
ter, air, earth, and the principle of inflammability. But though the 
rinciples of vegetable and animal - ſubſtances are at bottom the fame ; 
yet theſe principles are combined in a very different manner. It is ex- 
ceedingly rare that animal - ſubſtances are capable of the vinous or acetous 
fermentations; and the putrefactive, into which they run remarkably faſt, 
is alſo different in ſome particulars from the putrefaction of vegetables: 
the eſcape of the phlogiſton in the form of light is more evident, and the 
ſmell is much more offenſive, in the putrefaction of animal than of vege- 
table ſubſtances. The putrefaction of urine is indeed accompanied with a 
culiar fetor, by no means ſo intolerable as that of other animal matters; 
this we ſuppoſe to be owing to the pungency derived to the effluvia from 
the volatile alkali, and alſo from the urine containing leſs inflammable 
matter than the blood and many other fluids. When analyſed by a de- 
ſtructive heat, animals afford alſo products very different from thoſe of 
vegetables: the empyreumatic oil has a particular, ànd much more fetid 
odour ; and the volatile falt, inftead of being an acid, as it 1s in moſt ve- 
getables, is found to be in animals a volatile alkali.” Chemiſts have in- 
deed ſpoken of an acid procurable from animal-ſubſtances ; and indeed 
_ Certain parts of animal-bodies are found to yield a falt of this kind: but 
it by no means holds with animal-fubſtances in general; and though the 
proofs to the contrary were even concluſive, it is confeſſedly in ſuch ſmall 
quantity, as not to deſerve any particular regard. In ſome animals, how- 
ever, an acid exiſts, uncombined and ready — in their bodies. This 
Is particularly manifeſt in ſome inſc&s, efpecially ants, from which an acid 
reſembling the acetous has been procured by boiling them in water. The 
folid parts of animal-bodics, as the muſcles, teguments, tendons, cartilages, 


and Even the bones, when boiled with water, give a gelatinqus matter or 
Flue reſembling the vegetable gums, but much more adheſive. We muſt, 

owever, except the horny parts and the hair, which ſeem to be little ſo- 
luble either in water or in the liquors of the ſtomach. The acids, tho 
alkalis, and quicklime, arc alſo found to be powerful ſolvents of auimal- 
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matters. It is from the ſolid parts that the greateſt quantity of volatile 
alkali is obtained; it ariſes along with a very fetid empyreumatic 
from which it is in ſome meaſure ſeparated by repeated rectifications. 
This ſalt is partly in a fluid, and partly in a concrete ſtate ; and from its 
having been anciently prepared in greateſt quantity from the horns of the 
hart, it has been called /a/t or ſpirit of hartſhorn. Volatale alkali is, how- 
ever, procurable from all animals, and from almoſt every part of animal- 
bodies. Though we are ſometimes able to procure fixed alkali from an 
animal cinder, yet it is probable that this ſalt did not make any part 
of the living animal, but rather proceeded from the introduction of ſome 
ſaline matter, incapable of being aſſimilated by che functions of the Iiving 
creature. | 
In ſpeaking of the fluid parts of animals, we ſhould Grlt examine the 
general fluid, or blood, from wheace the reſt are ſecreted. . The blood, 
which at firſt-ſight appears to be a homogeneous fluid, is compoſed of ſe- 
veral parts, eafily ſeparable from each other, and which even the micro- 
ſcope can perceive in its uncoagulated ſtate. On allowing it to ſtand at 
reſt and be expoſed to the air, it ſeparates into what are called the craſſa- 
mentum and the ſerum. The craſſamentum, or eruor, . chiefly conſiſts of 
the red globules, joined together by a third ſubſtance, viz. the coagulable 
lymph: the chemical properties of theſe globules are not as yet under- 
ſtood; but it appears that it is in theſe that the greateſt quantity of the 
iron found in blood refides. The ſerum is a yellowiſh ſub-viſcid liquor, ha- 
ving little ſenſible taſte or ſmell: ata heat of 160 of Farenheit, it is con- 
verted into a jelly. This coagulation of the ferum is alſo owing to its 
containing a matter of the fame nature as that in the craſſamentum, viz. 
the coagulable lymph: whatever, then, coagulates animal - blood, pro- 
duces that effect on this concreſcible part. Several cauſes, and many 
chemical ſubitances, are capable of effecting this coagulation; ſuch as con- 
tact of air, heat, alcohol, mineral acids, and their combinations with 
earths, as alum, and ſome of the metalic ſalts. The more perfect neutral 
ſalts are found to prevent the coagulation, ſuch as common ſalt and 
nitre. | 

„Of the fluids ſecreted from the blood, there are a great variety in 
men and other animals. The excrementitious and redundant fluids are 
thoſe which afford in general the greateſt quantity of volatile alkali and 
empyreumatic oil: there are alſo {ome of the ſecreted fluids, which on a 
chemical analyſis yield products in ſome meaſure peculiar to themſelves. 
Of this kind 1s the urine; which is found to contain in the greateſt abun- 
dance the noted falt formed from the phoſphoric acid and volatile alkali. 
The fat, too, has been ſaid to differ from the other animal matters, in 
yielding by diſtillation a ſtrong acid, but no volatile alkali. There is alſo 
much variety in the quantity and ſtate of the combination of the ſaline 
and other matters in different ſecreted fluids: but a fuller inveſtigation 
of this and other parts of the ſubjeQ, we refer to the doQrines in Anato- 
my, Phyfiology, and Chemiſtry ; with all which it is more immediately 
connected than with the Elements of Pharmacy.” 5 N 

Animal oils and fats, like the grofs oils of vegetables, are not of them- 
ſelves diſſoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits : but they may be united 
with water by the intervention of gum or muc ilage; and moſt of them 
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| rendered miſcible with ſpirit, as wel 
- -as Water, by fixed alkaline falt. | W 
_ © + © The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal · ſubſtances, as muſk, 
civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, foluble in ſpirit of wine, and volatile in 
the heavof boiling water. Cartheuſer relates, that from caſtor an actual 
eſſential oil has been obtained in a very ſmall quantity, but of an exceed. 
ingly 1 nell. * eee 
Phe velicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry animal. 
Fubſtances in which their peculiar taſtes refides, are diſſolved by rectified 
. Spirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and gummy reſins. 
i The gelatinous principle of animals. like the gum of vegetables, dil. 
| ſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils : like gums alſo, it renders oils 
and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 
Some inſeas, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid juice, 
which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. | 
There are, however, ſundry animal juices which differ greatly, even in 
theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding ones of vege-. , 
tables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears-analogous to vegetable gum- 
my juices, has this remarkable difference, that though it mingles uni- 
formly with cold or warm water, yet on conſiderably heating the mixture, 
the animal - matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and concretes into a 
ſolid maſs. Some have been apprehenſive, that tlſe heat of the body, in 
ſome diſtempers, might riſe to fuch a degree, as to produce this danger- 
ous or mortal concretion of the ſerous humours: but the Hear requiſite 
for this effect is greater than the human body appears capable of ſuſtain- 
ing, being nearly about the middle point between the greateſt human 
heat commonly obſerved and that of boiling water. 5 
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Tas ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run into 
putrefaction: they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable matters; and 
- When corrupted, prove more offenſive. bis 2s 
This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of living ani- 
mals; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by an obftruc- 
tion of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more volatile and 
corruptible parts. y e | 
Ihe doctrine of putrefaction, both in. living and in dead animals, has 
lately received great light from the curious and intereſting experiments 
_and obſervations of Dr Pringle. He obſerves, That if the corruption is 
great and ſudden, a fever or a flux enſue ; but that if the accumulation of 
corrupted matter is ſo ſlow, that the body becomes habituated to the pu- 
trefaction, a ſcuryy prevails. Hence the frequency of this laſt diſtemper 
in long voyages, on board unventilated ſhips, from corrupted air and pro- 
viſions; in marſhy countries, from ſimilar cauſes; and in a leſs degree 
in all nothern countries, in moiſt ſituations, from a want of due perſpi- 
ration. N . 
During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the humour 
become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax and tender. 
Hence the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any of the viſcera, 
or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aſtringents; and the weak - 
neſs and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in ſcurvies, ce. a 
Ihe craſſamentüm of human blood changes, by putrefaction, into + 
dar 
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„ hid coloured liquor; x few drops of which tinge" the ſerum of 2 
a hne, like that of the ichor of ſores and — fluxes, aud of the 
White: of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood drawn from a vein, and. 
that which oozes from a bliſter in deep ſcurvies and the advanced ſtate 
of malignant fevers. ENS ; e 

The putrid eraſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent urine to a 
fame-coloared water, ſo common in fevers and in the ſcurvy. This mix: 
ture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a cloud reſembling what is 
ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtempers, with ſome oily matter on the 
ſurface, like the ſcum which floats on ſcorbutic urine. 

The ſerum of blood depoſites, in putrefaction, a ſediment reſembling 
well-digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green. A ſerum ſo far 
putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to be ſeen in the veſſels of 
living animals; but in dead bodies this ſerum is to be dinguiſhed by the 
green colour which the fleſh acquires in corrupting. In falted meats, this 
is commonly aſcribed to the brine, but erroneonſly ; for that has no power 
of giving this colour, but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome degree 
the ill effects of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers and other ſores, 
where the ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe found of 
this colour, and is then always àcrimonious. _ OI. 

The putrefaction of animal-ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by moſt 
ſaline matters, even by the fixed and volatile alkaline ſalts, which have 
generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all the ſalts 
that have been made trial of, ſea- ſalt ſeems to reſiſt putrefaction the leaſt: 
in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. The vegetable bitters, 
as chamomile- flowers, are much ſtronger antiſeptics, not only preſerving * 
fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe ſomewhat correcting it when putrid: 
the mineral acids have this laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vi- 
nous ſpirits, aromatic and warm ſubſtances, and the acrid plants, falſely 
called altaleſcent, as ſeurvy graſs and horſe radiſh, are alſo found to refal 
putrefaction. Sugar and camphor are alſo found to be powerfully an- 
tiſeptic. Fixed air, or the acrial acid, is likewiſe thought to reſiſt putre- 
faction; but above all. the vapours of nitrous acid, in the form of 
air (the nitrous air of Dr Prieſtley), is found to be moſt effectual in 
preſerving animal · bodies from corruption. The liſt of the ſeptics, or of 
thoſe ſubſtances that promote putrefaction, is very ſhort; and ſuch a 
property has only been diſcovered in calcareous earths and magneſia, 
and a very few ſalts, whoſe baſes are of theſe earths.” e 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of animal- 
matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them, with the admixture 
of vegetables, inſtead ef putrefying, turn ſour. Dr Pringle finds, that 
when animal-fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up with bread or other farina- 
ceous vegetables, and a proper quantity of water, into the conſiſtence of 
2 pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept in a heat equal to that of the human 
body, grows in a little time ſour; whilſt the vegetable matters, without 
the fleſh, ſuffer no ſuch change. See the Appendix to his Obſervations 
on the Diſeaſes of the: Army. | „ 
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IT was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegetables, in 
the reſolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement in their matter 
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= Is Elements of Pharmacy. Part], 
ech bodies of the animal-kingdom; yielding a volatile alkaline ſalt i 

"eonfderable quantity, with little or nothing of the acid or fixed alk}; 
which the generality of vegetables afford. In animal-ſubſtances alſo 
there are ſome exceptions to the general analyſis: from animal. fats, 2 
we before obſerved, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is obtained; 
and 1 oil wants the peculiar offenſiveneſs of the othe; 
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S E C T. III 
MivERALS. \ 


* Oils and BirUMENSs. 


N the mineral-kingdom is found a fluid oil, called napbtba or petroleum, 
floating on the ſurface of waters, or iſſuing from clefts of rocks, par. 

ticularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtrong ſmell, very different from that 
of vegetable or animal-oils, limpid almoſt as that of water, highly inflam. 
wable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and more averſe to union with water 
than any other oils. f | 2 
There are different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, more or leſs tinged, of a 

more or leſs agreeable, and a ftronger or weaker ſmell. By the admix. 
ture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or confli& with 
them, they become thick, and at length conſiſtent ; and in theſe ſtates 
are called b:tumens. F | 
Theſe thickened or conereted oils, like the correſponding. products of 
| the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in fpirit of wine, but much 
more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt part only partially: 
they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to be conſiderably itronger, 
| Their ſmells are various; but all of them, either in the natural ftate, or 
| when melted or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, called 
from them bituminous. N 

The ſolid bitumens are, amber, jet, aſphaltum, or bitumen of Judes, 
and foffil or pit coal. All thoſe bitumens, when diſtilled, give out an 
edorous phlegm, or water, more or leſs coloured and ſaline ; an acid, fre- 

y in a concrete ſtate ; an oil, at firſt light, and reſembling the na- 
tive petrolea, but ſoon becoming heavier and thicker ; and, laſtly, a quan- 
tity of volatile alkali is obtained: the reſiduum is a charry matter, dit- 
fering in its appearances according to the nature of the bitumen which 
has been analyſed. , & 

From the obfervations of ſeveral naturaliſts, it is probable that all bitu- 
mens are of vegetable and animal origin; that the circumſtances by which 
they differ from the reſinous and other oily matters of vegetables and ani- 
mals, are the natural effects of time, or of an alteration produced on them 
by mineral acids; or perhaps they are the effect of both theſe cauſe 
combined. This opinion is the more probable, ſince bitumens, on a chemi- 
cal analyfis, yield oil and volatile alkali ; neither of which are found i 
any other minerals.” | 


II. EAxrns. 


Tus little impropriety of joining the vegetable and animal earths to the 
mineral, muſt be overlooked for the fake of bringing both under one ſy- 
nope 
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noptical view, Under the mineral carths are included ſtones; theſe bei 
no other than earths in an indurated ftate.— The different kinds of 
bodies hitherto taken notice of, are the following. 7 


I. Earths foluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but not at all or 
' exceeding ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. When previouſly diſſulued in other © 
acids, 35 are precipitated by the addition of this laſt, which thus unites 
with them into infipid, or nearly inſipid concretes, not diſſoluble in any - 


ur. Of this kind are, | 

1. The mineral calcareous earth: di/tinguiſhed by its being convertible in 
a ſtrong fire, without addition, ints an acrimorious calx called quicklime. 
This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mineral kingdom. The 
fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer lime-ſtones, the hard marbles, the tranſpa- 
rent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in waters, and which ſeparating 
from them, incruſtrates the ſides of the caverns, or hangs in iſicles from 
the top, receiving from its different appearances different appellations. 
How ſtrongly ſoever ſome of theſe bodies have been recommended for parti- 
cular medicinal purpoſes, they are at bottom no other than different forms 
of this calcareous earth; ſimple pulverization depriving them of the ſu- 
perficial characters by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moft 
of them contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome of the in- 
diſſoluble kinds of earth; which, however, affe&s their medicinal quali- 
ties no otherwiſe than by the addition which it makes to their bulk. 
Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt; and is therefore in general pre- 
ferred. They all burn into a ſtrong quicklime: in this ſtate a part of 
them diſſolves in water, which thus becomes impregnated with the aftrin- 
gent and lithontriptic powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome 
of the earths in their natural ſtate. | 5 

During the calcination of calcareous earths, a large quantity of elaſtic 
vapour 1s diſcharged: the abſence. of this fluid is the cauſe of the cauſti- 
city of quicklime, and of its ſolubility in water in the form of lime water. 
For a more full inquiry into this ſubject, ſee the articles Fix ED Air, 
LimsE-WATER, and CavsTic LES.“ Fall | 

2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime like the mineral. 
Of this kind are oyſter-thells, and all the marine ſhells that have been ex- 
amined ; though with ſome variation in the ſtrength of the quicklime 
produced from them. | | 

3. The earth of bones and horns : not at all burning into quicklime. 
This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than eicher of the 
preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubjects with a quantity of go 
nous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boiling in water, and more 
perfectly by burning in the open air. The earth may be extracted alſo 
from the bone or horn, though difficultly, by means of acids; whereas ve- 
2 and the ſoft parts of animals yield their pure earth by burning 
only. | 


Ly 


II. Earths ſoluble with eaſe in the vitriclic as well as other acids, and yield- 
ing, in all their combinations therewith, ſaline concretes ſoluble in water. 


1. Magneſia alba: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a bitter purgative 
liquor. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure ſtate. It is 
obtained from the purging mineral waters and their ſalts; from the _ 
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Aiquor which remains after the eryſtalliſation of ſea · ſalt from ſea- water; 


And from the fluid which remains uncryſtalliſed in the putrefaction of 


ſome ſorts of rough nitre. The aſhes of vegetables appear to be nearly 
. the ſame kind of carth. | r 
2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a very aſtringent 
Jiquor. his earth alſo has not been found naturally pure. It is obtained 
From alum; which is no other than a combination of it with the vitriolic 


acid: it may likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong boiling in that acid, from 


clays and boles. | 


III. Earths which by digeſtion in acids, either in the cold or in a moderat 
warmth, are not at all diſſolved. | 


1. Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, or acquiring an additional hard. 
eſs, in the fre. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral varieties, differing 
in ſome particular properties: as the purer clay, which when moiſtened 
with water form a very viſcous maſs, difficultly diffufible through a lar. 
ger quantity of the fluid, and ſlowly ſubſiding from it; b-/es, lefs viſcous, 
more readily miſcible with water, and more readily ſubſiding; and ochrer, 
which have little or nothing of the viſcaſity of the two foregoing, and are 
- £ommonly impregnated with a yellow or red ferrugineous calx. 
2. Cryſtalline-earth : naturally hard, fo as to ſtrike ſparks with ſteel; 
becoming friable in a flrang fire, Of this kind axe flints, cryſtals, &c. 


- which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, differing in the purity, 


Hardneſs, and tranſpazency of the maſs. | 

3. Uypſeous earth: reducible by à gentle heat into æ {oft powder, which 
unites with water into a maſi, ſo meaubat viſcous and tenacious while niſi, 
but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat deprives the poauder 
of this property, without oecaſicning any other alteration. Such are the 
tranſparent ſelenitæ; the fibrous ſtony maſſes improperly called Engl 
talc; and the granulated gyp/a, or plaſter of Paris tones. Though theſe 
bodies, however, have been commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a 
diſtinct kind from the reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthe- 
tical experiments, to be no other than combinations of the mineral calca- 
reous earth with vitriolic acid. See the Characters of the Earths of the 
1 IN 25 | | 

4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a vehement fire. The maſſes of 
this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; more or leſs pellucid, 
bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; too flexible and 
elaſtic to be eaſily pulveriſed ; ſoft, ſo as to be cut with a knife. In theſe 
reſpects ſome of the gypſeous earths greatly reſemble them, but the dif- 
ference is readily diſcovered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſeous 
to powder, while the ſtrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, than 
Jomewhat diminiſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


3 . III. Merars. ; 
Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt obvious cha- 


t racters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, and great weight; 
e lighteſt of them is fix, and the heavieſt upwards of nineteen times kea- 
vier than an equal bulk of water. 


* To underſtand the writers in chemiſtry, it 18 preper to be informed, 
— - a that 
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dun metals are” ſubdivided into the eric, the imperſect;" and the fn. 


nt poſſeſſed of ductility and malleability, and which are not ſen- 
bly altered by very violent degrees of heat, are called perfect metal; * OF 
theſe there are three; gold, ſilver, and platina. It 1s, however, probable, 
that the mark of their indeſtrufibility by fire is only relative: and in- 
deed modern chemiſts have been able, by a very intenſe degree of heat, 
to bring gold into the ſtate of a calx, or ſomething: vefy nearly reſem- 

ing it. ö 
dhe Fhofe metallic ſabſtances which poſſeſs the diſtinctive properties of 
the perfect metals, but in a leſs degree, are called the imperfet? metali: 
'Theſe are, copper, iron, tin, lead. 

« Laſtly, thoſe bodies having the metallic characters in the moſt imper- 
fe& ſtate, that is to ſay, thoſe which have no ductility and the leaſt fixity in 
the fire, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſemi-metalr; Theſe are, regulus of 
antimony, biſmuth, zinc, regulus of cobalt, nickel, and regulus of arſenic ; 
which laſt might be rather conſidered as the boundary between the metal- 
lic and the ſaline bodies. +52 So 

Mercury has been generally ranked in a claſs by itſelf. 

&« All metallic bodies, when heated in cloſe veſſels, melt or ſu/e; This 
ſuſion takes place at different degrees of heat in different metals; and it 
does not appear that this proceſs produces any change in the metals, pro- 
vided it be conducted in clofe veffels. Metals, expoſed to the combined 


action of air and fire, are converted into an earth - like ſubſtance called 


6alx : by this proceſs, which we call calcination, the metal ſuffers remark - 
able changes. From the diſtinctive marks we have before given of the me · 
tallic bodies, it will be obvious, that the perfect metals are moſt ſlowly, the 
imperfect more quickly, and the ſemi- metals moſt eaſily and ſooneſt af- 
fected in this operation. This earth - like powder, or calx, is found to 
poſſeſs no metallic aſpect, but is conſiderably heavier than the metal be- 
fore its calcination : it has no longer any affinity with metallic bodies, 
nor even with the metal from which it has been produced. 

Beſides this method of calcining metals by air and fire, they may 
hkewiſe be brought into the ſtate of a calx, by diſſolving them in acids, 
from which they may be afterwards freed by evaporating the acid, or by 
adding to the ſolution an alkaline ſalt. Metals are alſo ſometimes de- 
phlogiſticated by detonation with nitre.” This change in their ob- 
vious properties is generally accompanied with a notable alteration in 
their medicinal virtues: thus quickſilver, which taken into. the body in 
its crude ſtate and undivided, ſeems inactive; when - calcined by fire, 
proves, even: in ſmall doſes, a ftrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmalles - 
ones, a powerful alterative in chronjcal diforders; while regulus of anti- 
mony, on the contrary, 1s changed by the fame treatment, from a high 
degree of virulence to a ſtate of inactiviti gg 
Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a keat below ignition: thoſe-of _ 
lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a tranſparent glaſs; 
the others are not at all vitreſcible, or not without extreme vehemence-of 
fire. Both the calces and glaſſes recover their metalic form and qualities 
«gain by the ſkillful addition of any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does 
not contain a mineral acid. This recovery of the metallic calees into 


* * 


metallic form is called reduction. During this proceſs an Elaſtic a;, 
rial guid eſcapes, which is found in many inſtances to be very pure air, 
e Is the converſion of metals into calces owing to the diſcharge of phlo. 
gilton, or to the abſorption of pure air ? And is the reduction to be a. 
cribed to the abſorption of phlogiſton, or to the eſcape of pure air? And 
again, Is the calcination to be explained by the diſcharge of phlogiſton 
and conſequent precipitation of pure air? And is the reduction effected by 
the abſorption of phlogiſton, either furniſhed by inflammable bodies, ot 
precipitated in conſequence of the diſcharge of pure air? On theſe que. 
ſions there is much difpute among modern chemiſts: We thought it only 


neceſſary to ftate them here, as a full inquiry into the ſubject is by ng. A 
means the province of pharmacy. -We, however, think it prudent to re. al 
tain the doctrine of Stahl: and we do this the more readily, that it has el 
been followed in the former editions of this work; that it is abundantly 
clear in its illuſtration of the pharmaceutical proceſſes ; and, laſtly, that tl 
perdaps of the whole it is not the leaſt unexceptionable. We fhall not, by 
| however, reject any modern diſcovery which may ſerve. to illuſtrate our I 
ſubjects.“ | al 


All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in particular acids, 23 
flver and lead in the nitrous ; ſome only in compoſitions of acids, as gold 
in a mixture of the nitrous and marine; and others, as iron and zinc, in 
all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in alkaline liquors, as copper; and others, 
as lead, in expreſſed oils. Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixed 
- alkaline ſalt, they are all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water. 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful effects 
in the human body, though many of them appear in their pure ſtate to be 
inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion to the quantity of acid 

combined with them: Thus lead, which in its crude form has no ſenſi- 
ble effect, when united with a ſmall portion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, 
diſcovers a low degree of the ityptic and malignant quality, which it ſo 
ſtrongly exerts when blended with a larger quantity of the ſame acid 
into what is called /accharum ſaturni: and thus mercury, with a certain 
quantity of the marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, which 
by diminiſhing the proportion of acid becomes the mild medicine called 
mercurius dulcis, 


IV. Acips. 


« Tar falts of this order are very numerous; but as we are at preſent 
treating of Mineral:, it is only therefore the mineral or ſaſil acids we mean 
to ſpeak of in this place.“ | 

Theſe-are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the concretes from which they 
bave been principally extracted; the vitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from 
nitre or ſaltpetre, and the marine or muriatic from common ſea-falt. 
The form they are commonly in, is that of a watery fluid: They have 
all a remarkable attraction for water: they imbibe the humidity of 
the air with rapidity and the generation of heat. Notwithſtanding that 

heat is produced by their union with water, yet when mixed with ice in 2 
certain manner, they generate a prodigious degree of cold. Acids change 
the purple and blue colours of vegetables to a red: they reſiſt fermenta- 
tion: and, laſtly, they impreſs that peculiar ſenſation on the tongue called 
fourneſs, and which their name imports,” But it is to be obſerved, that the) 

are 


chap- :?: Minerals. | 31 
re all highly corrofive, inſomuch.as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs large- 
2 with water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſup- 
preſs their acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
<bullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of noxious - 

fumes : a part of the acid unites intimately with the vinous ſpirit into a 
new compound, void of acidity, called dulcified ſpirit. It is obſervable, 
that the marine acid is much leſs diſpoſed to this union with ſpirit of wine 
than either of the other two: nevertheleſs, many of the compound ſaks 
reſulting from the combination of earthy and metallic bodies with this 
acid, are ſoluble in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not, 
All theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixed and volatile, 
and form with them neutral ſalts; that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks 
either of an acid or alkaline quality. 

The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin liquor 
the acid part being blended with a large proportion of water, without 
which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour: the vitriolie ſtands 
in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſation as to aſſume commonly 
an oily confiftence {whence it is called oi of vitriol), and in ſome circum- 
ſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline ſalts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, 
abſorb from the acid liquors only the pure acid part; ſo that the water 
may now be evaporated by heat, and the compound falt left in a dry 
form. 9 g 

From the coalition of the different acids with the three different alka- 
lis, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths and metallic bodies, reſult a variety 
of ſaline compounds; the principal of which will be particulariſed it the 
ſequel of this work. | | 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more pon» 
derous than the other two; emits no viſible vapours in the heat of the at» 
moſphere, but imbibes moifture therefrom, and increaſes in its weight: 
the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive fumes, the nitrous yellowiſh 
red, and the marine white ones. If bottles containing the three acids are 
ſtopt with cork, the cork is found in a little time tinged black with the 
vitriolic, corroded into a yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitiſh 
one by the marine. 


Ir is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of carths, that 
the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are previouſly diſſolved in 
any other acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame principle this particular 
acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. This character ſerves not only 
for the acid in its pure ſtate, but likewife for all its combinations that are 
ſoluble in water. If a ſolution of any compound falt, whoſe acid is the 
vitriolic, be added to a ſolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolio 
acid will part from the ſubſtance it was before combined with, and join 
itſelf to the chalk, forming therewith a compound; which, being no 
longer diſſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and 
then gradually ſubſides. | 5 
Tbis acid may be diſtinguiſted alſo, in compound ſalts, by anather 
criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: If any ſalt containing it be mixed with 
powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed in a cloſe veſſel to a mo- 
derate ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with the directly inflammable part 
of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith a genuine ſulphur, Gm 
. | rim- 
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both diſtinguiſheq and extricated therefrom by means of any inflam. 


 flanimable matter and the acid being thus conſumed or diſſipated together, 


E acids which are of importance to be known : theſe are, aqua regia ; acid 
markable attraction to phlogiſton), ſuffers a change which renders it ca- 
Airy, and in the art of eſſaying, we think it unneceſſary to ſay. more of it 


alis, with magneſia, and with quicklime. The ſalts reſulting from theſe 


brimſlone is no other than a combination of the vitriolic acid with a fal 
portion of inflammable matter. With any kind of.inflammable matter 
— is not volatile in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, 
or of bitumens, this acid compoſes always the fame identical ſulphur. 
The nitrous acid alfo, whatever. kind of body it be combined with, i 


mable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of igmtion. 5 If the ſubject be mixed 
with a little powdered charcoal, and made red-hot, a deflagration or ful. 
mination enſues; that is, a bright flame with a hiſſing noĩſe; and the in. 


there remains only the ſubſtance that was before combined with the acid, 
and the ſmall quantity of aſhes afforded by the coal. l 
This property of the nitrous acid deflagrating with inflammable ſub. 
ances, and that of the vitriolic of forming ſulphur with them, ſerve not 
only as criteria of the reſpective acids in the various forms and diſguiſes, 
but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter 1n bodies, when its quan. 
tity is too ſmall to be ſenſible on other trials. | 

- « All theſe acids will be more particularly examined when we come 


to treat of each of them apart. There are, however, a few other mineral 


of borax ; ſparry acid; and, lattly, fixed air, which has of late been called 
aerial acid or acid of chalk. Derg | | 

Agua regia has been generally prepared by a mixture of certain pro- 
Portions of the nitrous and muriatic acids. It is of little avail-in pharma. 
cy, whether we conſider it as a diftin& acid, or only as a modification of 
the muriatic. It has been found, that the muriatic acid, when difilled 


with manganeſe (a peculiar, foſſile ſubſtance ſhowing, as, e ſpeak, a re- 


pable of diſſolving gold and poo Whether this change is produced by 
the acid-acquiring a redundance of pure air, or by its being deprived of 
phlogitton, is not our bufineſs to decide. This experiment, however, ren- 
ders it probable, that the nitrous acid in the common aqua regia, is only 
ſubſervient to.accompliſhing the ſame change in the muriatic acid, which 
is produced by diſtilling that acid with manganeſe, ' 

As aqua regia has been only uſed in the ticer operations in chemi- 


in this place. | 0 1 \ 

. * The acid of borax, or ſedative ſalt of Homberg, may be extracted from 
borax, a neutral falt, with baſe of mineral alkali: It has alfo been found 
native in the waters of ſeveral lakes in Tuſcany. It is a light, cryilal- 
liſed concrete ſalt: its taſte is ſenſibly acid: it is difficultly ſoluble in 
water; but the ſolution changes blue vegetable colours to a red. With 
vitreſcent earths it fuſes into a white glaſs: it unites with the other al- 


combinations are very imperfectly known. This ſalt has been called /eda- 
tive, from its ſuppoſed virtues as an anodyne and refrigerant remedy ; but 
phyſicians now-a-days have very little faith in this once celebrated drug. 

The ſparry acid is ſo called, from its being extracted from a foſſil called 
Jparry fluor, or vitreous ſpar. It is not yet determined whether it is a 
diſtinct acid; and as it has not yet been employed for any purpoſe 
299 . fir in 


_ 
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ip, pharmacy, we think it would be improper to attempt any fart her ac- 
count of it here. . 1 | ” 

« Beſides the acids above mentioned, there have alſo been diſcovered - 
acids ſeemingly of a particular nature, in amber, in arſ-nic, and in black - 
lead: but as theſe, have not hitherto been applied to any uſe in pharmacy, 
they cannot properly have a place in this work. ' | 

« We now come to the laſt, but perhaps the moſt generally diffuſed 
acid in nature: this is the aerial acid, or | 


Fixed Air. 


In our phamaceutical hiſtory of this 12 we ſhall only make uſe 
of the two names, fixed air and a&rial acid, being thoſe molt generally uſed, 
and which in our opinion are molt applicable to our own ſubfect. Fixed 
air is a permanently elaſtic fluid, being only fx d when in a {tate of com- 
bination with calcareous earth or other ſubſtances from which it may be 
extricated. It has reccived many different names, according to the ſub- 
ſtances from which it is diſengaged, and the different opinions concern» 
ing its nature; it is the gas flveſtre of Helmont, the fxed air of Dr 
Black, the acid of chalk,. calcareous gat, mepbitic gas, mephitic acid, and 
abrial acid, of many modern chemiſts. In accommodating our account of 
it to the purpoſes of phat macy, it is moſt convenient to conſider it in the 
light of an acid. The acrial acid, then, may be extricated by heat, or by 
other acids, from all calcareous earths; that is, from ali thoſe: earths which, 
by calcination are converted into quicklime ; ſuch as chalk, . marble, 
limeſtone, ſea-ſhells, &c. It is likewiſe extricated from mild, fixed, and 
volatile alkalis, and from magneſia alba. "Thus, af the vitriolic, or almoſt 
any other acid, is added to any quantity of reous earth or mild al- 
kali, a briſk efferveſcence immediately enſues ; the fixed air, or a rial acid, 
is diſcharged in bubbles; and the other acid takes its place. If this pro- 
ceſs is conducted with an apparatus, to be afterwards deſcribed, the aerial 
acid, now ſeparated from the calcareous earth, may be received and prefers, 
ved in cloſe veſſels... When thus diſengaged, it aſſumes its real character, 
viz. that of a permanently elaſtic fluid. Fixed air is alſo ſeparated in great 
quantity during the vinons fermentation of vegetable matters. When a 
calcareous earth is deprived of this acid by heat, it is converted 1ato the 
cauſtic ſubitance, quick/ime, When alkalis, fixed or volatile, are deprived 
by any means of their acrial acid, they are rendered much more cauſtic, 
capable of cryitalliſation or of efferveſcing with other acids. They are 
alſo in this deagrated (tate much more powerful in diſſolving other bodies. 
By recombining this acid to the quicklime, the calcined magneſia, or to 
the'alkali, any of which had been deprived of it, theſe ſubſtances again 
aſſume their former weight and properties. Theſe bodies, then, when com- 
bined with aerial acid, are called nd; as mild calcareuus earth, mild al- 
talir, &c.: and when deprived of this acid, they are called cau/tic ;- a8 
cauſtic calcareous earths, cauſtic altalis, &c. : but as magucſia is not ren- 
dered cauſtic by calcination, there would perhaps be leſs danger in calling 

them azrated and deacrated. The atrial acid is more diſpoſed to unite with 
cauſtic calcareous earth (quicklime) than with any. other ſubſtance; next 
to that, its attraction ſtands for fixed alkalis ; then with magneſia; and, 
lallly, with volatile alkali. We hall afterwards find that theſe relative 

SITS powers 
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powers of the different ſubſtances to unite with this acid, lay the foundz. 
tion of many important proceſſes in pharmacy. 5 
When we pour a ſmall quantity of the aerial acid into lime- water, 
the liquor inſtantly aſſumes a white colour, and the lime gradually precipi. 
tates, leaving the water clear and taſteleſs : the lime in this experiment 
has abſorbed the acid, and has therefore become mild or abrated earth. 
The atrial acid is capable of being abſorbed by water; and the water 
thus impregnated, precipitates lime in lime - water: but if a certain larger 
quantity of this impregnated water is added, therhme is rediſſolved, and 
the liquor recovers its tranſpareney. Water e eee with aerial acid 
is capable of diſſolving iron; and in this way are formed native and arti. 
ficial chalybeate waters. Zinc is alſo ſoluble in the ſame liquor. This acid 
is eafily expelled from the water by removing the preſſure of the atmo. 
ſphere, by boiling, and even by time alone, if the veſſel is not kept cloſe 
ſhut. Fixed air extinguiſhes flame, vegetable and animal life, and ought 
therefore to be cautiouſly managed: like other acids, it changes the blut 
colours of vegetables to a red, and communicates an acidulous taſte to 
the water impregnated with it. I be attraction of the acrral acid, even to 
quicklime, is but feeble ; as we know of no other acids whatever that are 
not able to diſengage it. | | | 

& From theſe ſeveral facts, it will appear obvious, that mild or eff-rve/- 
cing alkalis, whether fixed or volatile, are really neutral falts, compounded of 
the aerial acid and pure alkali : like other acids, it unites with theſe bodics, 
diminiſhes their cauſticity, and effects their cryſtallization. In ſpeaking 
therefore of pure alkali;, we ought to confine ourſelves to thoſe in the 
. canſlic or dea#rated ſtate; or, in other words, to thoſe which are deprived 
of their fixed air or aerial Mid, with which they formed a compound ſalt. 
Many other properties of this acid might be mentioned, but we have now 
noticed all thoſe which we thought were concerned in the bulineſs of 
pharmacy. We fhall have occaſion to recur to the ſubje& when we come 
to the preparation of ſeveral compound dru | | 
Let us next take a view of what paſſes in the combinations of acid 
with different ſubſtances.” | 

If a fixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of vinegar, 
into a neutral ſalt ; on adding to this compound ſome marine acid, the ace- 
tous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale totally in a moderate heat, 
leaving the marine in molfeflion of the alkali : the addition of the nitrous 
will in like manner diſpoſſeſs the marine, which now ariſes in its proper 
white fumes, though without ſuch an addition it conld not be extricated 
from the alkali by any degree of heat : on the addition of the vitriolic acid, 
the nitrous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red refumes, and leaving 
only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. | 

Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the addition of any 
ea: thy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will precipitate the metal: a 
volatile alkaline ſalt will in like manner precipitate the earth: and a fixt 
alkali will diſlodge the volatile ; which laft being readily exhalable by heat, 
the remaining ſalt will be the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been 
joined together at firſt, without the intervention of any of the other bodics. 


Tas power in bodies, on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and com- 
| binations depend, is called by the chemiſts affinity or eledtive attraction ; a 
term, 


* 
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term, like the Newtonian attrafion, deſigned to expreſs, not the cauſe, 
- but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite with 
an alkali, they ſay it has a greater affinity or attraction to the alkali than 
to the metal: and when, converſively, they ſay it has a greater affinity to 
fixt alkalis than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean only that it will 
unite with the fixt in preference t6 the volatile; and that if previouſly 
united with a volatile alkali, it will forſake this for a fixt one. -  .<_ 

The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very extenſive uſe in the 
chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, are founded on it: ſeveral of the preparations turn out very diffe · 
rent from what would be expected by a perſon unacquainted with theſs 
properties of bodies ; and ſeveral of them, if, from- an error in the pro- 
ceſs, or other cauſes, they prove unfit for the uſe intended, may be ren- 
dered applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their compo- 
nent parts as are pointed out by the knowledge of their afſiniies. | 

I ſhall here therefore-ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities obſerved 
in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of Mr Geoffroy 
(which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French academy for the year 
1718), with ſuch corrections and additions as later experiments have fur- 
niſhed. | | 

The table is thus to be underſtood. The ſubſtance printed in capitals, 
on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with that immediately 
under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on to the end of the ſeries : 
that is, if any of the remote bodies has been combined with the top one, 
the addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite them ; the in- 
termediate body uniting with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throw- 
ing out the remote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, 
a fixt alkali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is 
to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed together, the 
addition of any fixt alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, and occaſion the 
pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one 
ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any one of thoſe bodies, which are 
neareſt to the uppermoſt, will in ike manner diſengage from it any one of 
thaſe which are more remote. | 
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I 0 . 1. Wares. J e ; Ps £ | 
Fixt alkaline falt, 04 gg antimony, 
Inflammable ſpirit. CES Lacs. x 
2. War. | us — 
Inflammable ſpirit, | '* 
Volatile alkaline ſalt. 8. ActTtovs Acip, 
3. Warrz. 8 th 
Inflammable ſpirit, y 
Sundry compound ſalts. 9. ALKALINE SALTS: ' 


Vitriolic acid, 
4. INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT. Nitrous acid, 


Water, Marine acid, 
Oils and Reſins. Vinegar, 
4 3 | Ta 

F. VirrioLic Acin. Atrial acid, 
Inflammable principle, NEE 1 Sulphur. 
Fixt alkaline ſalts, | 
Calcareous earths calcined, ” „ SoLuUBLE EARTHS. 
Volatile alkaline ſalts, Vitriolic acid, 
Calcareous earths uncalcined, Nitrous acid, 
Zinc and iron, | Marine acid. 
Copper, | | - | 
Sidver. | 11. INFLAMMABLE PaiNxCipiz, 


| Nitrous acid, 


6: . Aci. ee 


Inflammable principle, Metallic ſubſtances, 
Fixt alkaline ſalts, Fixt alkaline ſalts. 
Calcareous earths calcined, | 
Volatile alkaline ſalts, I2. SULPHUR. 
3 Fixt alkali and Quicklime, 
Iron, 8 
Copper, | , 

Lead, 
— Silver, 
— f | — of Antimoxy, 
Camphor: | Arſdaic. 


7. Mazixe Acip. 


13. GoLD. 
Fixt alkalme ſalts, ky 3 
Calcareous earths calcined, Ethereal ſpirits 
Volatile alkaline ſalts Acids. 
Calcareous earths uncalcined, | 
* 14. Mexcuxy, 


Iron, | Marine acid, 


* 


8 
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Vitriolic acid, | 
Nitrous acid. 


15. LEAD. 
Vitriolic acid, 
Marine acid; 
Nitrous acid, 
Vinegar, 

Oils. 

16. SILVER. 
Marine acid, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid. 


17. Corres, 
Vitriolic acid, 


Marine acid, 
Nitrous acid. 


18. Iron. 
Vitriolic acid, 
Marine acid, 
Nitrous acid. 
Aerial acid, 


3 


a - 


19. RecuLus of AxTimour, 


Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Marine acid. 


« Ws think it may be uſeful to infert here another Table of ſingle elee- 
tive attractions, formed from a later and more complete knowledge of the 


ſubject. 


It is taken from Dr Webſter's Syllabus; and as it principally 


concerns thoſe bodies employed in pharmacy, we think it peculiarly adap- 
ted for this work. We have, however, delivered it in the common nomen- 
clature of the art. The Doctor's method is more ſhort, and may be ſeen 
in the Syllabus alluded to, and which we have inſerted in this work.? 


TABLE 


— 


it 
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TABLE or ATTRACTIONS, 


24 BY WATER. 


ic acid, 


Nitrous acid, 
Muriatic acid. 
Tarfarous a 
Vinegar. 
Acid of Borax, 
or 5 
Sedative Salt. 


Vitriol 


; 
1 


— — 4 Lime, EY © . 7] Lime, 
| Vegetable alkali, Terra ponderofa, | / Prerta ponderoſa, 
Mineral alkali, Magneſia, 1 Magneſia, 
Line, 1 Vegetable alkoli, ABS 7 Vegetablealkalt, 
{ Magneſia, Ke. EE ri 1 &c. | 


vl 


z £4 


Copper, | 
Antimony, | 
Mercury, | | | Oi 
Silver, | 7 
Water, | 5 
Alcohol, DOS + 


|Phlogiſton. | ; 


[Phlogiſton, 85 
Terra ponderoſa, 
&c. | | | 
Magneſia, ws > 
Metallic ſubſien- : I 
ces. | 

Volatile alkali, 
Clay. 


+ , ö 
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TaBLE of ATTRACTIONS continued. 
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By WATER 


&c. 
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Teria ponderoſa, Vitriolic acid, Vitriolic acid, X 
Lime, { Nitrous acid, Tartarous acid, 2 
| Vegetable alkali, | Muriatic acid, | Nitrous acid, { 
Ke. [Tartarous acid, | Muriatic acid, ' 
Alcohol, | Vinegar, &c, 
Eſſential oil, Acid of borax, | tg 
| UnQuous oil. | Fixed air, Pa 
_ | UnQuous oils, 
FS Brimftone, 8 
Metallic ſub⸗ 
ſtances, 
Water, 
2 
Br HSA T, 
Acid of borax, | 35 | 
Vitriolic acid, 
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TaBLE of ATTRACTIONS continued. 


4 


* 


Water. 


of vitriol, 


Alcohol. 


5 
E 
8 6 — 
3 8 * 
Nitrous acid, Lead, Silver, Water, | 
Vitriolic acid, | Tin, Mercury, Dulcißed ſpirit 
Marine acid de- Silver. Antimony, | _ of vitriol, 
phlogiſticated | Mercury, Copper, Eſſential oils, 
by manganeſe, |-Antimony, 1 Volatile alkali, 
Silver, Iron, Lead, Fixed alkalis, 
5 | Fixed alkalis, Iron, Hepar ſulphuris, 
Antimony, Volatile alkali, | Alcohol, Brimſtone. 
Copper Terra ponderoſa, Water. 
Tin, Lime, N 
Lead, Magneſia, 
Iron, UnQuous oils, 
Zinc. Eſſent ial oils, 
Dulcified ſpirit 


* 5 6 — « 
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TABEE of ATTRACTIONS continued. 


BY WATER. 
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Fixed air. 


4 2 3 — = 
„„ 2 E 
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—— 2 4 
Alcohol, Dulciſied ſpirit | Dulcified ſpirit Vitriolic 2 N 
Eſſential oils, of vitriol, of vitriol, Muriatic acid, 
Unctuous oils, Alcohol, Eſſential oils, | Nitrous acid, 
Water, Unctuous oils, | Fixed alkalis, Tartarous acid; 
Brimſtone Water. Valatile — Vinegar, 
r Brimſtone. Brimſtone. Acid of borax, 


ccc — 4 
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" Tanuz of ATTRACTIONS continued. 
Dr MATER. 
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. Vinolic and, | © "| Tartarous acid, 
- I Vitriolic acid, . | Tartarous acid, Muriatic acid, 
xc. Muriatie acid, Vitriolic acid, 
| &c. : | Nitrous acid, 
Fixed alkalis, =. 
UnQuous oils, Fixed alkalis, * 
. 8 > Volatile alkali, 
| UnRuous oils. 
1 0 | 466" 
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TaBLE of ATTRACTIONS continued, 


By WATER. 


Silver. 
Water. 


Antimony. 


"Mariatic acid, Muriatic acid, © | Muriatic acid, .j Vegetable alkali, | 
Vitriolic acid, Vitriolic acid, |} Vitriolic acid, | Mineral alkali, - 


&c. * | Tartarous acid, &c. Volatile alkali, 
Irons acid, - FAlcobsl. © 
* &c. g ; | 


| 
| 


| ' | 2 
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% BeEsioks theſe caſcs of ſingle elective attraction, there are alſo caſes 
of what is called double elective attraction. Theſe compoſe a table, in all the 
caſes of which there are two compounds decompoſed, and two new ones 
produced in their ſtrad. We ſhall take for our example the firſt caſe in 
our table: If a plate of iron is put into a ſolution of vitriol of copper, the 
acid of the vitriol quits the pops and ſeizes upon the iron, whilſt the phlo+ 
giſton of the iron attaches itſelf to the calx of the copper. We have now, 
then, a vitriol of iron and metallic copper; that is to ſay, inſtead of vi- 
triol of copper and a plate of iron, we have now a plate of copper and a 
nitriol of iron. As all chemical compoſitions and decompoſitions depend 
on theſe ſingle or double elective attractions, we ſhall, for the ſake of thofe 
more advanced in the ſtudy of chemiſtry, here ſubjoin a Table of Double 
Elective Attractions, extracted from the Syllabus of Dr Webſter: But as 
his terms may appear difficult to beginners, we have illuſtrated the ſeveral 
ales by a ſingle familiar example from each diviſion,” ... 4205 
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| 1. Phlogifticated 3 iron with ; 
Vitriolated d copper, 
2. Acidated earthor metal with | | 
Aerated alkali, . 
3. Acidated volatile alkali| 
| with | 


Acrated fixed alkali or earth. 


4. Vitriglated alkali, me magneſia, 

or clay, with 

Nitrated, ſalited, or acetated 
lime, | | 


5. Piigiolzted or ſalited alkali | 
< ES or earth with | 
Nitrated or acetated las, 

mercury, or ſilver, 


6. Vitriolated, mtrated, or ace - 
tated alkali, earth, or me- 
tal, with 

$alited filver, 


7. 7. Vitriolated vegetable alcali 
| with 1 
Salited lime, lead. or filver, | 


„ — 


8. Tartariſed or acetated vege- | 

table alcali, with 
Nitrated mercury, 

— | 1 | 4 


B y 


1. Viiiolated - rolatile alkali 
with 

Nitrat ed, fſalited, or aceta - 

ted fixed alkali, 


25 Vitriolated, nitrated. or ſa- 
lited volatile alkali with | 
Acetated flint, WR or > 


Unt; 


— 


1 4 


3. Vitriolated mercury with 
Salted mineral alkali, 


4: 4: Balited mercuty with 
Sulphurated antimony, 


—_— 3 


— he 


* 


Sixe 


Give 


— * * 
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7. Vitriolated lime, lead, or 


Pan! 


1. . Phlogilticated copper er an 


Vitriolated iron. 


« 2. Acidated alkali and 
Acerated earth or metal. 


8. Acidated fixed alkali orearth 
and | 


Aerated volatile alkali. 


4. Vitriolated lime and 1 
Nitrated, ſalited, or aceta- 
tcad alkali, magneſia, or 

clay. 


5. 5. Vitriolated 'o or ſalited lead, 
mercury, or ſilyer, and 
Nitrated or acetated alkal 
or earth. 


6. n 8 or ace. 
tated Heer, and 
Salited alkali, earth, or me- 
tal. 


ſilver, and 
Salited vegetable alkali. 
8. Tartarited or acetated mer- 
cury and 
Nitrated | vegetable alkali, 


* 


| 
if 


3. Vitriolatedmineralalkalianl 


HEAT. 


— 


1. Vitriolmed fixed alkali, . 
and 
Nitrated, ſalited, or aceta- 
ted volatile alkali. 


— 


2. Vitriolated, nitrated, or :. 

ſalited fixed alkali, or lime, 
| and 

Acetated volatile alkali, 


Salited 3 


— 


4. Salited antimony and 


| | Sulphurated mercury- 


Fa- 
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lron in its metallic ſtate F i Copper in its metallic ſtate 
with Vitriol of copper, | and Vitriol of iron. 
. Epſom ſalt „ RIS | 2. Vittiolated tartat and” 
Mild vegetable alkali, Common magneſia. 
P iciolic ammoniac Kl Glauber's falt 8 R 
= with and 12 
Mi d mineral alkali, I Mild volatile alkali. 9 / 
„ Vitriolated tartar 4. Vitriolic ſelenite 
with i and ' : 
Nitrous ſelenite, | Saltpetre. | | 
. Vittiolated tartar | Give 5. Vitriol of mercury 
with 3 1 and | 
| Mercurial nitre, FS RT =” 
6. altpetre x x > 6. Lunar cauſtic 
with : and 
Luna cornea, ,, 1“ Cubic nitre. 
7. Vitriolated tartar | 7. Vitriol of filver 4 
with ; b l a and ; 
Luna cornea, og Febrifugal ſalt. 
g. Regenerated tartar | | Is. Acetous mercurial ſalt 
with b ; aud 
Mercurial nitre, Saltpetre. 
By H E AT. 
0 ; » ' { . , 2 5 * 
. Fitriohe ammoniac | 1. Common ſal ammoniac 
with and 
Common alt, | Glauber's ſalt. 
2. Vitriolic ammoniac 12. Acetoug ammoniacal falt 10 
with | Give : and i 
Regenerated tartar, J Vitriolated tartar. | | | 
3: Vitriol of mercury with 3 boo): ſalt and 
1 Common falt, IVY Sublimate corroſive mercury. 
* Crude antimony with =} 4. Butter of antimony and 
Sublimate corroſive mercury, Factitious c:nnabar, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 


0 NE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus con ſiſtz it 


t0 
contrivances for containing and applying fire, and for directing ad a 
regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, called farnaces, there ar; th 
different kinds, according to the conveniency of the place, and the part. ar 
cular purpoſes they are intended to anſwer. I ſhall here endeavour to give of 

a general idea of their ſtructure, and of the principles on which they as 

bu | ; | 

| * - Furnaces. | b 

Tus moſt fimple furnace is the common ſtove, otherwiſe called the fur. 
nace for OPEN FIRE, This is uſually made of an iron hoop, five or j; a1 
inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the bottom, for (up: Wh 4 
porting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as to be moveable fron 5 
place to place; or is fixt in brickwork: In this laſt caſe, a cavity is lei c 
under the grate, for receiving the aſhes that drop through it ; and an aper. f 

ture or door, in the forepart of this aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing th: 
aſhes to be occaſionally raked out, and for admitting air to paſs up through ſ 


the fuel. This furnace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only 
moderate heat; as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of }iquidz 
Ihe veſſel, containing the ſubje& matter, is ſupported over the fire by: 
trevet. Fig. 1. n : | | 

A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening upwards 
elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, ſuch materials a 
are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire; with a grate and aſh-pit beneath, 
as in the preceding ; and communicating at the top with a perpendicular 
Pipe, or chimney z makes a wiND FURNACE. Fig. 2. 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater will 
be the draught of air through the | rail and the more intenſely wil | 
the fire burn; provided the width of the chimney is ſufficient to allow a | 
free paſſage to all the air that the furnace can receive through the grate; | 
for which purpoſe, the area of the aperture of the chimney ſhould be nearly Wl = 
equal to the area of the interſtices of the grate. - | | 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to fit upon 
one another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occafionally increaſed or 
diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be increaſed or diminiſhed in the 
{ame proportion. | 7 | 
In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be pro- 
eured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire > rap | wholly 
upon the quantity of air ſucceſlively paſſing through and animating the 
burning fuel, it is obvious, that-the moſt vehement fire may be ſuppreſſed 
or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs cloſing either the afh- pit door 


by which the air is admitted, or the chimney by which it paſſes off; " 


Chaps l. Pharmdceutical Apparatus; 3 
that the fire may be more or leſs raiſed-again, by mare or leſs opening 


E thoſe paſſages.” A moveable plate, or xs ER, in any convenient part 


of the chimney, affords commodious means of varying the width of the 
paſſage, and conſequently of regulating the heat. «© This is moſt convenient- 
ly accompliſhed by keeping the aſh-pit door entirely ſhut, and regulating the 
heat by a range of holes in a damping plate; each hole is provided with a 
proper pin, whereby we may ſhut it at pleaſure. Theſe holes may be made 
io bear a certain proportion to one another; the ſmalleſt being conſidered 
is one, the next to it in ſize muſt have twice the opening, the next to 
that double of the ſecond, &.; and ſo on to the number of ſeven or eight; 

and by combining theſe holes variouſly together, we can admit any quantity 
of air from 1 to 128; as 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. See Fig. 7. and 8.” 


Takxx are two general kinds of theſe wind- furnaces; one, with the 
chimney on the top, orer the middle of the furnace, (tig. 2.); the other, 
with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear, (fig. 3. 

In the firſt; either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to ſuch 
an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is covered with an 
arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture in the middle. 
As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the infide of the furnace cannot be 
come at from above, a door is made in the fide, a little above the grate, 
for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the matter in the fire, &c. Fig. 2. 

For performing rus10Ns'in this furnace, the crucible, or melting veſ- 
ſel, is placed immediately among the fuel; with a ſlip of brick, or ſome 
other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to keep the cold air, which 
enters underneath, from ſtriking on its bottom. 5 

Wheu deſigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is for diſtillation in long 
necks or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed acroſs, above the 
fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes out at an aperture 
made for that purpoſe in the ſide. This aperture ſhould be made in the 
ſide oppoſite to that in which is the door above mentioned; or at leaſt ſo 
remote from it, that the receiver, fitted on the neck of the diftilling veſſel 
without the furnace, may not lie in the operator's ways when he wants 
to ſtir the fire or throw in freſh fuel. Fig. 4. e 

The other kind of wind- furnace communieates, by an aperture in its 
back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, or with 
the chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other paſſages into the 
chimney mult be cloſed up. Here the mouth of the furnace ſerves for a2 
door, which may be occaſionally covered with a plate or tile. Of this 
kind is the furnace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible. Fig. 3. 


Tus laſt Ponſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace clear, affords 
the converyency of letting into it a boiling or evaporating pan, a copper 
ſtill, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an iron ſand - pot, or other like 
veſſels, of ſuch a ſize that they may be ſupported on the furnace by their 
rims. The mouth being thus occupied by the veſſels, a door mult be 
made in the fide for ſupplying and ſtirring the fuel. | | 

When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a 2 it is moſt 
commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate furniſhed with a 
ledge of freeſtoge or brick-work at each fide, The mouth of the furnace 
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is to be cloſely covered by one end of this plate; and the canal by which 
the furnace communicates with its chimney, is to be lengthened and car. 
ned along under the plate, the plate forming the upper lice of the canal. 
In this kind of ſand-bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of 
heat, may be catried on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually from the 
end over the furnace to the other. Fig. 5. ä 


When large veſſels, as „lt and iron- pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and 


aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part of the bottom of the 
veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon ſolid brick work. 6 


* LY * 


The large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its height, and 


whoſe weight, when charged with liquor, requires great part of it to be 
thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the action of the fire under. 


neath. To make up for this diſadvantage, the heat, which rifes at the 
further end of a long narrow grate, is conveyed all round the fides of the 
veſſel by a ſpiral canal, which communicates at top with a common 
chimney. ; | 

The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in the large way, have 
part of their great weight borne up by three ſtrong pins or trunions at equal 


\ . diſtances round the pot towards the middle reaching into a brick-work : 
ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary underneath, a greater ſurface of the 


wide bottom hes expoſed to the immediate action of the fire. 

IF a furnace, communicating with its .chimney by a lateral canal, as in 
the ſand-furnace above mentioned, be carried to a confiderable height 
above the part whete this canal enters it, and if it be filled with fuel to the 
top, and cloſely covered, the fuel will burn no higher than up to the up- 
per fide of the canal through which the air paſſes off; and in proportion 


> as this lower part of the fuel conſumes, it will be ſupplied by that abore, 


which falls down in its place. Hence in this furnace, called an athanvr, a 
conſtant heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time without 


attendance. Fig. 6. | 


The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, is com- 
monly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may fall the more 
freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at bottom may be too 


ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made oppoſite to the canal or flue, 


or a number of openings according to the ſize of the furnace and the degree 
of heat required, for ſupplying the air, which is more conveniently admit- 
ted in this manner than through the grate, as the interſt ices of the grate 
are in time choaked up by the aſhes. | 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. Its 
canal or flew, as in the ſand furnace already deſcribed, paſſes under a ſand- 
bath or water-bath ; at the farther end of which it riſes perpeſiculaily to 
” ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient draught of air through the 

A | 5 | 

The flue may be ſo wide as to correſpond to the whole height of the 
fire-place. A regiſter, or ſliding plate, placed between the flue and the 
furnace, enables us'to increaſe or diminiſh this height, and conſequently 
the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace beneath the flue be incloſed to 
the ground, the heat in this cavity will be couſiderable enough to be ap- 
plicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes. Vw 
3 \ | Wirty 
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Chap 2. Pharmaceutical Appatatus. | : 49 | 
Wirn regard to the materials of furnaces, the figgd ones are built 
of bricks; cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. Any kind of 
loam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree of tenacity, which, | 
when made into a paſte with water and well worked, does not ſtick to the 
fingers, and which, when thoroughly dried, neither cracks nor melts in 
à vehement hire, is ft for this uſe., The purer ahd more tenacious cla 
require to have their tenacity leſſened by an admixture of ſand, or rather 
of the ſame kind of clay burnt and groſsly powdered. 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper plates, li- 
ned to the thickneſs of an inch or more with the ſame kind of clayey com- 
poſition 3; which for this uſe may be beaten with ſome horſe-dung, chop- 

d ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. | e Finn 2 

Very commodious: portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate extent, 
may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common black-lead melting- 
pots ; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot for the aſh»pit, another 
above this for the fire-place, and introducing a circular iron grate of ſuch 
a ſize that it may reſt between the two doors. A particular account of the 
method of preparing theſe. furnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the 
firſt part of the Commercium Philoſophico-technicum, lately publiſhed: 
„They are, however, liable, by the repetition of violent heats, to a kind of 
calcination like inflammable ſubſtances; and the heat is not regulated with 
ſufficient exactneſs. po Hoo „ 

« In conſideration of theſe, inconveniences, Dr Black has contrived one 
of the molt ſimple and elegant furnaces that we are yet acquainted with. 
Beſides its durability, it will be found, though but one inſtrument, to an- 
ſwer all the purpoſes either of the practical or ſpeculative chemiſt. Plate I. 
Fig. add Woeno nt: x Eou41 AE ERASER 
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ExeLAnaTiON of PLATE I. | | | | 5 W 
Fig. 1. A common ſtove which ſtands on feet, and is moveable from 
place to place. PRs . Ag 6 _ 
A, The body of the ſtove. 1 N 8 
B., Its feet. x 


C, The grate, which is that uſed in'Dr Black's furnace, to he after 
terwards deſcribed, and which we would recommend as the beſt for every 
kind of portable furnace. W * 


Fig. 2. A wind- furnace. 
A, Its dome. 5 402 „blen 20 . 
B, The door for ſupplying fuel, and placing the matter to be wrought on. 
C, The chimney. is | | 3 
D, The door of. the aſh-pit. n | 
L, The regiſter, or damping - plate. 


Fig. 3. The furnace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible. Br 
A, The beginning of its chimney from the back- part. | 

B, The mouth of the furnace, ſerving as the door. 

| © The gie, e 


Fig. 4. Plan of a wind - furnace when defigned for a reverberatory. | 
A, The iron bars, which cannot well be ſhown, but may very eaſily be 
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5 D, The door for admitting fuel. 5 jk | | 
8 Regilters, &C. as in the other furnaces, | 85 2 
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- Bj A-retort, Tgpported on the bars. = N 


C, The neck of the retort; coming out at an aperture of the furuate 


in the oppoſite fide of the door B, Fig. 2. · 
Fig 5. Plan of a wind - furnace when deſigned for a ſand- bath. 


"NONE long iron plate, one end of which clafcly tuts the mouth of the 


furnace. s | 
B, A ledge of free-ſtone or brick-work. | *, 2 an 


18 The mouth of the canal. # 


— 


Fig 6. An athanor. 3 N | 
A, we tower, which has a cover at the top B when uſed.” 
2, T e fire-place. = : y * 
D, The aſh-pit. | ; 0 x 
E, E, An oblong frame of metal or ſtone connected to the tower A. 
F, F. A chamber connected to the fire-place C, and continued up to 
the chimney G. Above this chamber the reſt of the frame is lined with 


won, ; dh GER be 4 
H, H, Which being covered with ſand, and heated by the long range 


of fire in the chamber below, forms the ſand-heat. 


I, Phe Regiſter. 


— 


4 Fig. J. and 8. Dr Black's furnace *® To render our Aeſeription 
of this inſtrument as ſimple as paſſible, let the reader ſuppoſe that the 
body of the common ſtore, ; 
at each end by a thick iron plate. The upper plate or end of the fur- 
nace is perforated with two holes: one of theſe, A, is pretty large, and is 
often the mouth of the furnace; the other hole, B. is of an oval form, and 
is intended for ſcrewing down the vent upon. | 


| has * 


ee The undermoſt plate or end of the furnace has only one circular 


bole, ſomewhat nearer to one end of the ellipſe than the other; hence a 


line paſſing through the centre of both circular holes has a little obliquity 


_ forwards: this is ſhown in fig. 8. which is a ſection of the body of the 


Fornace, and exhibits one half of the upper and one half of the under nearly 
eorreſpon@ing holes. The afh-pit, fig. 7. and 8. C, is made of an elliptical 
form like. the furnace; but is ſomewhat wider, fo that the bottom of 
the furnace goes within the brim; and a little below there is a bor- 
der, D, fig. 8. that receives the bottom of the furnace. Except the holes 
af the dampiug - plate E, fig. 7. and 8. the parts are all cloſe by means 
of a quantity of ſoft lute, upon which the body of tbeAurvace is preſſed 
down, whereby the joining is made quite tight: for it is to be obſer- 
ved, that in this furnace the body, aſn- pit, vent, and grate, are all 
ſeparate. pieces, as the furnace comes from the hands of the workman. 
The grate C, fig. 1. is made to apply to the outſide of the lower part or 
eircular hole: it eonſiſts of a ring ſet upon its edge, and bars Ukewile {ct 
on their edges. From the outer part of the ring proceed four pieces of 

. 5 L | e iron, 


2. Tbeſe who wiſh: te he provided with Dr Black's furnace, may apply to Mr Jobn 


Sibbald in College wynd, Edinburgh. They may be procured, of different ſizes, from 
L. 1: ras. to L. 2: 108. price, This gentleman has had the advantage of making theſe 


Inſtrumenis under the immediate inſpe ef Dr Black, 


ce F - 
_ U x» * \ . 
2 , 
„ Part l. 


fig. 1. is made of an oval form, and cloſed 
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Chap. 2 Pharmatiutical ret Apparatus. oe 
non, by means of which it can be ſerewed on 2 it je thus kept out of 
he cavity of tho furnace, and preferved from the extremity of the heat, 
whereby it laſts much longer: The fides. of the furnace are luted, to | 
-onfirie the heat, and to deſend the iron from the ation of it. The luting 
is ſo managed, that the infide of the furnace forms in ſome meaſure the 
geure of an inverted truncated cone. : | 2 7 
% We have thus combined the two figures 7. and 8. in order to 
deſcribe as exact as flible this furnace in its entire ſtate 3 but to pre- 
vent confuſion, it muſt be underſtood, that fig. ). repreſents the hody of 
the furnace with its bottom received within the aſh-pit. As in this 
6gure, then, we could not exhibite the bottom of the furnace, we have in 
fig. 8. ſuppoſed the body of the furnace to be cut down through its 
middle; whereby one of the undermoſt hole, with a proportional part 
of the grate G applied to it, is exhibited along with; and nearly oppoſed 
to, one half of the upper hole F; the ſame hole which in fig. 7. is re- 
preſented in its entire ſtate by A. By Fig. 8. then, the relation of the 
upper and under holes to one another is explained. It is alſo to be un- 
derſtood, that the aſh-pit of fig. 8. is not, like the body of the furnace di- 
vided in its middle, but is the aſh- pit of fig. 7. only detached from the 
bottom of the furnace, in order to repreſent the border D, on which the 
bottom of the furnace is received. 3 en 
1% Now to adapt this furnace to the different operations in chemiſtry, 
we may firſt obſerve, that for a melting-furnace we need only provide a 
covering for the upper hole A, which in this caſe is made the door of the 
furnate: As this hole is immediately over the grate, it is very convenient 
for introducing and examining from time to time the ſubſtances that are 
to be ated upon. The cover for the door may be a flat and ſquare tyle 
or brick. Dr Black uſually employs a ſort of lid made of plate-iron, with 
a rim that contains a quantity of luting. The degree of heat will be 
greater in proportion as we heighten the vent B, and to the number of 
holes we open in the damping- plate E: by this means the furnace may 
be employed in moſt operations in the way of eſſaying; and though it 
does not admit of the introduction of a muſe, yet if a ſmall piece of brick 
3 placed upon its one end in the middle of the grate, and if large pieces 
of fuel are employed, ſo that the air may have free paſſage through it, 
metals may be effayed in this furnace without coming in contact with the 
fuel. It may therefore be employed in thoſe operations for which a 
muffle is uſed 3 and in this way lead and ſundry other metals may be 
9 to their proper calces. Ai 
When we wiſh to employ this furnace for thoſe diftillations requiring 


an intenſe heat, the earthen retort is to be ſuſpended by means of an iron 


ring, having three branches ſtanding up from it, fig. 9. This ring hangs 
down from the hole A about one half foot; fo that the bottom of the re · 
tort reſta upon the ring, and is immediately hung over the fuel. The 
opening between the mouth of the furnace A is filled up with broken 
crucibles or potſherds, and theſe are covered over with aſhes, which tranſ- 
mit the heat very ſlowly. This. furnace, then, anſwers for diſtillations 
performed with the haked fire. Dr Black has alſo had ſome of them 
provided with a hole in the fide from which the neck of the retort iſſuedz 
and in this way he has diſtilled the plioſphrous of urine, which requires 
a very ſtrong heat. = | FL 
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1 4 For diffillations with retorts; perfotmed-in'the ſand- bath. there is; 


by the aperture B, and the ſmoke paſſes: off by the flue C, whoſe dimen- 


pleyed as a ſand-pot. In theſe diſtillations the vent B becomes the door 


nious friend Dr Schwediauer. 


circular. braces, which preſs on and ſecure the vertical bars. Theſe bars 


means of pieces of brick. placed under the legs, may be raiſed according 
to the intended depth of the fire. | | 


6 56th. Wh * 


2 * 


Part U. 


irbn- pot (fig. 100 fitted for the opening of the furnace A, and this is em. 


af the furnace, and it is more eaſily kept tight than when on the ſide. 
When it thus ſerves for the door, it may be covered with a lid of char. 
coal and clay. nn „bb 

ee This furnace anſwers very well too for the common ſtill; part of 
which may be made to enter the opening A; and hang gyer the fire. In 
this caſe, likewiſe, the vent B is the door of the furnace, by which freſh 
fuel is to be added: but in ordinary diſtillations it is never neceſlary to 
add-freſh fuel; and even in the diſtillation of mercury, phoſphours of urine, 
and indeed during any proceſs whatever, the furnace generally contains 
ſufficient to finiſh the operation ; ſo effectually is the heat preſerved from 
diffpation, and the conſumption of the fuel is ſo very flow. 


O the ſubje& of furnaces, we cannot paſs over a very excellent one 
contrived by Dr Price. Though it is perhaps not neceſſaryi in the leſs 
operoſe proceſſes in pharmacy; yet we think an explanation of it may be 
entertaining and uſeful to many of our readers. The plate, of this in- 
&rument 5s taken from an excellent drawing in the poſſeſſion of our inge- 


50 l . _Exetax&rrox of Pratt II. A 

„ Tuis furnace conſiſts of four ſeparate. pieces: the body, or largeſt 
eylinder, divides in two at the part marked M. 1 he outermoſt or largeſt 
furnace is made of the compoſition uſually employed in England for ma- 


king the blue crucibles, but with a larger proportion of clay It is ſtrongly 
braced with iron, as expreſſed in the drawing, with ſcrews to tighten the 


are terminated: at each end by a clamp, which could not very well be 
expreſſed in the draught. The front of the furnace is alſo ſecured in the 
part moſt liable to ſuffer by the expanſion in heating with an iron plate. 

In the lower diviſion is placed a tripod, with a circular ring, which 
ſupports a grate. which may occafionally ; be changed. The tripod by 


„ In the larger furnace, as thus defcribed, may be placed a till, ſand- 
pot, water-bath, evaporating veſſel, and the like. The fire is to be fed 


ſions are ſhown by the dotted lines. The. fire is eaſily regulated, by taking 
partly or entirely out the doors of the air. draughts D and F. 

- ** A muffle may be placed and worked at B, this aperture being 
made of a proper ſhape for that purpoſe, the fuel being put in at top. 
The muffle being removed, a retort may be placed ſo as to have its neck 


' paſſed through the ſame aperture; and if it be an earthen or coated glals 


one, may be worked in the naked fire, or with what is called a fire of ſup- 
Woo 6- E Jy 
This larger furnace. may be alſo uſed as a wind- furnace, or melting- 
rnace; but 1s rather larger than common experiments require: it will, 
however, give a very ſtrong heat when employed for that purpoſe. = 
"lf | | E AY | „he 
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Chap: 2. Pharmaceutical Apparatus. "+ oY 
- « The cylinder marked A, fig 3- is compoſed of a thick -iron plate 
p iy faſtened to two rings of iron connected by perpendicular bars, to 
which alſo the plate is ſtrongly riveted. 79.000 1 
It is ſtuck very full of nails, whoſe points projecting inwardly hold 
pieces of crucibles put between them edgewiſe; and theſe are covered with 
2 luting of Windſor loam, Sturbridge clay, and ſome glaſs-grinders ſand, 
which partly vitrifying, renders the whole very compacſpt. 
This cylinder is put into the other, ſupported on the grate, and ſo 
placed that its apertures may correſpond with thoſe of the larger. N 
It thus affords a furnace in which a ſmaller ſand · pot, retort, or mu 
may be worked. as in the former. It is a much more convenient wind- 
furnace, being fed at top, and the mouth of it covered with a kind of tile at 
the ſame materials with the outer furnace, which is to ſlide backwards and 
forwards over it. This method of charging a wind furnace is much pre- 
ferable to that of putting in the crucibles and fuel through a door la- 
terally. 7 I einer 223 S 7 
« in this furnace a very intenſe heat may be excited, which the airs 
draughts will afford the operator means of regulating to the greateſt ex- 
actneſfs By a proper choice of fuel, and ſome addreſs in managing the 
fire, the moſt refractory metals (platina perhaps excepted) may be fuſed in 
it. The-regulus of "manganeſe has been obtained in it; and ſteel melts 
without a flux in a few minutes. Pat 4, N ; 
lt ſhould be obſerved that the ſize of the flue is full large, and there- 
fore it may be occafionally cloſed, partly by pieces of brick of different 
ſizes according to the intended purpoſe. 85 | 
The ſmaller cylinder, marked C in the plan (fig. 2.), is compoſed as 
that juſt deſcribed, but without the aperture for the muffle, though it 
would not be amiſs to have a fimilar but ſmaller aperture in this alſo. It 
would thus work a little ſtill, ſand-pot, bath, &c. but its flue ſhould be 
conſiderably narrowed with lips of brick or tile. | 
As a melting- furnace it anſwers verywell for any heat not much greater 
than tllat of melting caſt iron. It can with care be made to fuſe ſteel: 
It ſeems particularly adapted to experiments on ſmall quantities of metal, 
glaſs, or the like, as it requires little fuel, and yet gives a ſufficient heat. 
The grate of this cylinder is faſtened to it, and it reſts on three ſmall 
projections on the outfide at top, by which it catches on the ring of the 
Aecond cylinder, and thus hangs in it. ; 4 T 
It ſhould be obſerved, that when theſe cylinders are uſed, the upper 
juncture ſhould be pointed round and well cloſed with fire-lute; and it 
would be advantageous to ſprinkle in ſome charcoal-duſt, which will tend, 
both by excluding air and by other means, to prevent the ſcorification of 
the iron, and may perhaps be of ſome little uſe in retaining the heat, or at 
leaſt will hinder the cold air from coming up and chilling the ſides. 
© The chimney of this furnace is about eight feet high, and nearly ſix 
inches ſquare in the area of its cavity; but, if circumſtances had permitted, 
mould have been at leaſt twelve feet high, and- much thicker than it is. 
However, with theſe diſadvantages, it works very well ; but would probably 
giwe a much fiercer heat, had the ſituation of it ſuffered the chimney to be 
more lofty and maſſive. ERODED, | , 
The conſtruction of this furnace requires a lateral flue, This ſhould be 
| D 3 ſtrongly 
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agly braced with iron jn the part near the fyruace; for otherwiſe it vil 
wfallibly fall to pieces after the furnace has been uſed for a few times, 
Let it be remarked, that opening all the air-dravghts and unſtoppin 


© the flue, does not produce the greateſt heat, for reaſons which thoſe ary, 


have ſtudied the principles of the excitation of fire can readily aſſign, by 


| which cannot be readily explained to athens. Their fie is, howere, 


proper on other accounts. 


It ſhould be further noticed, that if this kind of furnace is made on 3 
ſmaller ſcale, it will require an enlargement of the flue and door to more 
than the proportional ſize ; and that when made very ſmall, the third cylin. 
2 a bf courſe be omitted; but the bracing ſtrongly, aud luting, are 
indiſpenſably requifue in furnaces of every dimenſion *. 


Barns. 


- 


| Wrtrs a ſtrong degree of heat 1s requiſite, as in the fuſion of metals, 


the veſſel containing the ſubje&-marter is placed among the burning 


I, or immediately over it: this is called operating in a naked fire. 


Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the veſſel employed is either of 
8, or of the more tender kinds of earthen ware, the ſand - bath or water- 
ath is uſed to defend the veſſel from the immediate action of the fire, and 


to render the heat leſs fluctuating. 
Both theſe baths have their particular advan 


| | es and inconveniences, 
In water, the heat is equal threugh every part of the fluid; whereas in 
fand, it varies in different parts of one perpendicular line, decreaſing from 
the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made to receive, or to tranſmit 
to veſſels immerſed in it, above a certain degree of heat, viz. that which 
is ſufficient to make it boil ; and hence it ſecures effectually againſt any 
danger of an exceſs of heat in thoſe operations wherein the product would 


be injured by a heat greater than that of boiling water: but this advan- 


tage renders it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for 
which ſand or other like ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There 
is this convenience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may be readily di- 
miniſned or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raiſing it higher out 


of the ſand or ſinking it deeper; that different ſubjects may be expoſed to 
' different degrees of heat from one fire; and that it keeps the veſſels ſteady. 


The ſand made choice of ſhould be a large coarſe-grained kind, ſeparated 


from the finer parts by waſhing, and from little flones by the fieye. = 


Coating of Guassts, LouTzs, : 


Some proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs- veſſels in a naked 
fire. For thefe purpoſes, vefſels made of the thinneſt glaſs ſhould be 
choſen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, much better than thoſe 


which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger, | 
All glaſſes, or other veſicls that are apt to crack in the fire, mult be 


cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by flow degrees: and when the proceſs 


is finiſhed, they ſhould be as flowly cooled, unleſs where the veſſel is to 


be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome ſublimations: in this 


caſe it is more adviſeable to expoſe the hot glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, 
which will ſoon occaſion it to crack; than to endanger throwing down the 
Tublimed matter among the feces by a blow. © © EY A 
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As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the contact 
of cold air on lupplying fret fuel, &c. the glaſs is to be coated oyer, to 
the thicknels of about half a crown, with Windfor loam, ſoftened with 
water into a proper conſiſtence, and beaten up with ſome horſe-dung,” ar 
with the other clayey compoſitions above mentioned. we 

Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junctures of the 
veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of animals: for the 
dilation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moiſtened with a ſolution of 
bxed alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. For moſt other purpoſes, a piece of 
wet bladder, or a paſte of flour and water, or of linfeed meal (that js, the 
cake left. after the expreſſion of oil of linſeed), are ſufficient lates 

« Sometimes clay and chalk are mixed up into a paſte, and ſpread up- 
on flips of paper; and ſometimes gum arab is ="X | inſtead of the clay, 
and mixed up in the ſame manner. ws 8 
% Wet bladders contract ſo ſtrongly by drying, that they not unfre- 
quently break the veſſels: And the fat lute of Mr Macquer, which is a 
compoſition of clay and chalk with oil, is too cloſe for moft operations. 
Where very elaſtic ſteams are to be condenſed, we. are often obliged, even 
when the common lutes are employed, to leave or make an opening which 
may be occaſionally ſtopped by a plug: By this means we give paſſage to a 
part of theſe vapours, which prevents the burſting of the veſſels, and faci- 
litates the . „ Fo of the reſt. If we with to collect incondenſible 
vapours, we receive them into a jar inverted under a baſon of water or 

quickfilyer, as directed in our Analyſis of Vegetables by fire, 


' - 6 Beſides theſe, there are alſo required ſame other kinds of lutes for 


joining veſſels together in operations requiring a ſtrong heat, and for li- 
ning furnaces. Four parts of ſand and one of clay anſwers beſt for luting : 
but for lining the inſide of furnaces, ſix or ſeven parts of ſand to one of 
clay is neceſſer in order to prevent the contraction and conſequent crack- 
ing of the clay, which it moſt readily does when freeſt of ſand. Beſides 
this lute immediately next to the fire, three parts, by weight, of charcoal, 
to one of common clay, are firſt mixed in a dry powder, and as much wa- 
ter is to he added as will make them form into balls of the conſiſtence of 
ſnow : theſe balls are beat very firm and compact, by means of a hammer, 
on the inſide of the furnace, to the thickneſs of about one inch and a half: 
the other lute is ſpread over this to about the thickneſs of half an inch; 
and this too is beat ſolid by means of a hammer, and allowed to dry ſow - 
ly, that all cracks and fiſſures-may be prevented. After the body of the 
furnace is thus lined, the vent is applied and lined in the ſame manner 
and the whole being dried, which requires a long time, a fire is kindled 
in the furnace, which is gradually heated a day or two, and then is raiſed 
to the greateſt intenſity : By theſe means the whole luting acquires a 
hardneſs equal to that of free - ſtone. Theſe are the lutes recommended 
and uſed by Dr Black; and, except for ſome operations in metallurgy, 
the Doctor ſeems to have been the firſt who thought of employing char- 
coal as an Fe for the lining of furnaces. 1 IO 
The few fimple lutes, here deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the 
purpoſes, of the more operoſe gompoſitions recommended for theſe inten- 
tions by the chemical writers  _.. | | 
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Is this place, I ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions wit 

regard to the mater of the veſſels deſigned for containing the ſubject; « and 

refer their deſcription to the plates, and to the account of the operation, 

in which they are employed · „„ ee e 5 

* Metalline veſſels poſſeſs the advantage of being able to bear ſudden al. 

| terations of heat and cold, and of being very ſtrong, ſo as to be capable 

olf confining elaſtic ſteams ;“ but, except thoſe made of gold or ſilver, the 

are readily corroded'by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable king. 
dom. Copper ones are corroded alſa by alkaline liquors, and by ſome neutial 
ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac. It is obſervable, that vegetable acidz 
do not act upon this metal by boiling, ſo much as by ſtanding in the cold; 
for even lemon-juice may be boiled in a clean copper veſſel, without re. 
ceiving from it any taſte or ill quality; whereas, in the cold, it ſoon dif. 
ſolves ſo much as to contract a pernicious taint. The tin, with which 
copper - veſſels are uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to 
acid juices; and this impregnation alſo is probably not innocent, more 
eſpecially as a quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. © From 
the want of tranſparency in theſe veſſels, we are alſo deprived of the ad. 
vantage of ſeeing the different changes during the operation. | 
The earthen veſſels poſſeſs none of the deſirablè qualities for chemi- 
cal operations, except that of ſuſtaining very violent degrees of heat, with. 
out being melted or otherwiſe changed. 'Theſe veſſels are leſs liable to 
external cracks from fudden applications of heat and cold, when they are 
made with a certain proportion of ſand, than with pure clay. Black- lead, 
too, mixed with the clay, makes the veſſels ſuſtain violent degrees and ſudden 
alterations of heat ſurpriſingly well: erude clay, reduced to a kind of ſand by 
violent heat, and then mixed with raw clay, is alſo found to furniſh veſſels 
excellently fitted for thoſe operations where ſand might be corroded : but 
of all others, the moſt perfect kind of earthen ware is porcelain, compoſed 
of the fineſt clay mixed with a ſtony matter capable of melting in a violent 
heat: This however is too coſtly an article for general uſe. Reaumur diſ- 
Covered a method of imitating porcelain, by melting the coarſer kinds of 
glaſs with a mixture of ſand and clay : this has been found to be nearly of 
the colour of porcelain, to be much ſtronger than glaſs, and to bear the 
moſt ſudden changes of heat and cold that we have occaſion to apply. 
There has not hitherto been any manufacture of this ware; till then it 
will not probably come into general uſe.” 3 | 
The common earthen veſſels are of a-looſe porous texture; and hence are 
apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain liquids, particularly of thoſe 
of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſcover their penetrating the veſſel, by ſhoot- 
ing into ſaline effloreſcences on the outſide. Thoſe which are glazed have 


their glazing corroded by acids ; b vinegar, and the acid juices of fruits, 
as well as by the ſtronger acids of the mineral kingdom. And as this 
glazing conſiſts chiefly of vitrified lead, the, impregnation which it com- 
municates to theſe, liquors is of a very. dangerous kind. If vinegar, be 
boiled for ſome time in a glazed eafthen veſſel, it will yield, on being in- 
ſpilſated, a pure faccharum faturni, that is, a alt compoſed of lead and 
the acetous acid; of which hereafter. W | 
Ihe veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compaQtneſs, fone ware, are 
2 e 1 „ ee e 
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ir glazing being u part of the clay itſelf, ſuperſieially vitriſied by means 
—_—_ 2 common falt, appears to be proof againſt acids. 
þ Glaſi-veſſels ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint, in any of the phar- 
maceutic operations. When, therefore, they are made of a proper thin- 


neſs, when they are well annealed, and when blown into a ſpherical form 


{ that the heat may be equally applied, they are preferable to all others, 
where great and ſudden changes of heat and cold are not to take place, 


and where ftrength is not required: What is called the flint-glaſ., which 


contains a quantity of lead in its compolitjon, is the beſt for chemical 
rpoſes. Having made theſe general remarks, we next come to deſcribe 


the particular inſtruments uſed in pharmacy: but as the nature and uſes 


of each will be better underſtood after reading the following chapter, and 
the proceſſes in which they are employed, we ſhall here only give a ſhort: 


explanation of the figures of theſe inſtruments; and to which the reader = 


* ” 


may occaſionally recur in going over the ſequel of the work. 
2 ener e 
2406 Fig. 1. An evaporating pan, being ſuch a ſection of a globe of glaſ 
25 is belt fitted for expoſing a large ſurface. | e SUIT 04G 
Fig. 2. The chemical phial or matraſs, furniſhed with a long neck for 
allowing the vapours raiſed by heat or mixture to circulate and be conden- 
ſed, whereby their eſcape is prevented.” tk. 
„Fig. 3. A retort and receiver together, to ſhow their connection du- 
ring diſtillation or ſublimation. The receiver is of a conical figure; whereby 


: 


— 


the ſteams have more room to circulate: and condenſe. © Dr Black has 


found this form more convenient, when we wiſh to get out ſublimed mat- 
ter. $2 2 t e 8 So 3 . 


In the laſt Goire was repreſented an example of che diftillatio per 


latus, or the diſtillation by the retort and receiver; and it is uſed in all 


Gba. Phbarmaceutital Appart. . 


caſes where nice operations are required, or where metallic veſſels- would 


be corroded by the contained matter. The diſfillatio per aſcenſum is per- 
formed by, 5 711 * „„ 5 © Bl 
Fig. 4. A copper ſtill. 2 | "LENA 
A, The body of the ſtill, containing the matter. e 
B. The head of the ſtill into which the vapour immediately 
= is made to fit very cloſely to the body, ſo as to require little or no 
uting: he . . g 7 Par 7 1 3 | + # 


1 


E, A pipe iſſuing from the middle of the top of the head, and deſcend- | 


ing to C. is received into the pipe 0). | 5 
D. The pipe or worm deſcending into a large veſſel E of copper, con- 


. 


litate the condenſation. of the vapours. ; | 
F, The further extremity of this pipe, coming out at an opening, in 


” _ part of the veſſel E; from this extremity the con d matter* 
diſtills. | . 5 | | 


«© This inſtrument is on the S uſed and recommended by Dr 


Black, and varies a little from the common form. The Doctor finds it | 
unneceſſary that the- pipe D ſhould be made ſerpentine, which renders 


the cleaning of it very difficult and un certain. 4 
Fig. 5. A ſeparatory, for ſeparating oil from water. Wy 
- * Op: | | 8 10 . 

| « Thig 


ariſes z- 


taining a quantity of cold water to keep the pipe cool, and thereby faci- 


ow Elements of Pharmacy.  Puii, 
e Thid inſtrument is provided with two tubes, A, B, projecti 
near its neck ; and it is managed thus: If the oil w lle Nparated le. 
| _ fcally lighter than water, the veſſel is gently inclined to one fide, in order 
| | to pour out the oil, which from its lig has aſcended into the tube: 
= . on the contrary, the oil is ſpecifically heavier than water, the veſſel, with 
| | its mouth ſhut, is to be inverted, that the oil at its bottom may be brought 
to ſink into one of the tubes; from which it is to be poured till the water F 
begins to come off along with it, when the mouth of the tube is to be in. | 
ſtantly ſhut by the top of a finger. It is obvious, that to manage this in. 
ſtrument properly, requires conſiderable addreſs and dexterity, Wo 
Fig. 6. An oblong glaſs veſſel, the under part of which is kept hot, 
when intended to ſublime ſolid matters, and the upper part is kept cool, 
whereby the vapour is condenſed in the form of a cake at the top. The 
mouth of the veſſel is to be ſtopt by a cotton topple. This method is not 
fo well fitted for large operations as the retort and receiver. 
Fig. 7. An adopter, which is a receiver that has a pipe iſſuing from 
ts farther extremity, and which 1s received into another receiver or adop- 
ter; we may increaſe or diminiſh the number of receivers at pleaſure. It 
may be uſeful for the condenſation of very elaſtie vapours, as thoſe of the 
cauſtic volatile alkali, vitriolic ether, &c. The receivers in this inſtru - 
ment are of the uſual form, and may ſhow wherein that recommended by 
Fig 8. A retort-funnel for pouring in liquors, ſo as to prevent touch. | 
ing the neck of the retort ; and it is neceſſary that in drawing out the fun- 
nel we ſhould keep it applied to the unper part of the retort, whereby the 
drop hangs from the under edge of the funnel, and therefore cannot touch | 
the infide of the retort. | 
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« Fig. 9 A crucible, which is angled at the top for the conveniency 
of pouring out the contained matter. It is narrow below for receiving 
ſmall quantities, which in a larger compaſs might be leſs eaſily brought out. 
The black-lead and clay crucibles are often ated on by ſaline matters, and 
Tometimes deſtroyed by the inflammable matter of the black- lead: they, 
however, anſwer much better for fuſing metals than thoſe of clay and ſand. 
Theſe laſt anſwer beſt for ſaline ſubſtances z3 but being more liable to 
break than the other. they may be made ſecurer by incloſing the crucible 
containing the matter within another crucible, and filling up the inter- 
ſtices with ſand. | 4 

„The crucible in this figure ſtands upon a pedeftal, which is a piece 
of clay or brick betwixt. the crucible and the grate, to prevent the cold 
air ftriking the bottom whilſt the top is hot; in which caſe the crucible 
generally breaks to pieces. To prevent the fuel from falling in, we uſe 
covers made of clay, or we invert another crucible upon that containing 
the matter, and ſecure the joining by a proper lute. 

Fig. 10. A pair of crucible tongs for puting in or taking out the mat- 

ter to be wrought on.“ $0244 a | 


Wricurts. 


| T'wo different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country; one 

in the merchandiſe of gold and ſilver ; the other for almoſt all goods bc- 

ſides. The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois weight. © 
| 2 Ss LY: | E Ihe 


— into twelve ounces; the ounce 


pound is divided into {ſixteen ounces ; and the ounce into 
London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which is the 


made uſe of in this, Dr Lewis's, work) is that of the goldſmiths, 


- 'welve ounces. & by 


wy pound way 

e ounce 3 eight drams. 

The dram contams 7 three ſeruples. 
The fcruple twenty grains. 


The grain is equal to the goldſmiths grain. 


The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but the ounce 
and the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5670 grains; the Aver - 
dupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; the Aver- 
dupois only 4371. The Troy dram 60; the Adverdupois dram ſome · 
what more than 27. Eleven drams Averdupois are _ to five drams 


Troy; twelve ounces Averdupois to nearly eleven ounces Troy; and nine- 


teen pounds Ayerdupois to ſomewhat more than twenty-three, pounds 
Tro: 587 | 


"Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion in the 
practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers fell by the Averdu- 
pois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any weights ad · 
juſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing for all above 


Averdupoie. By this means it is apparent, that in all compoſitions, where 


the ingredients are preſcribed, ſome by pounds and others by ounces, they 
are taken in a wrong proportion to each other; and the ſame 

when any are directed in leſſer denominations than the ounce, as theſe 
ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothecaries, are made to a different ounce. 
The mercunil plaſter of the late Pharmacopoeia, and the mercurial cerate of 
the preſent, if compounded by the Averdupois weight, contain about 
one · ſixth leſs quickſilver than if made, as they ought to be, by the Troy. 
This error prevailed ſo far as to be received in ſome former editions of the 
London Pharmacopceia itſelf; but is now happily removed. 


Mrasuazzs. 
Tus meaſures employed with us in pharmacy are the common wine 
meaſures. 4 ä 4 
A gallon | eight pints (/ibre.) 
The pint contams | ſixteen ounces. 
The ounce eight drams. 


By a ſpoonful is underſtood in the London diſpenſatory the meakure' of 


half an ounce ; in the Edinburgh, it was half an ounce weight in ſyrups, 


and three drams in diftilled waters. | | 
Though the pint is called by Latin writers /ibra or pound, there is not 
any Known liquor of which a pint-meaſure anſwers to that weight. A 
pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a pound by above half 
an ounce 3 a pint of water exceeds it by upwards of three ounces; and a 
pint of oil of vitriol weighs more than twp pounds and a quarter. -_ 
; : . ; : * «x 0 . 


pr - Meaſures. - 14444 == 


ghtsz and the pennyweight into twenty-four grains. 
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and the dtam 44434 of a cubic inch. 


$7 *+t' 0 | | | 7 | Vunce Dram 
ek 5: | Pint weighs. | meaſure | meaſure 
; I. weighs | weighs 
1 0 1 . R 
= 3 EA 
2 -  InFLAMMABLE SPRIrs. 38 8 8 E 
Ethereal ſpirit of wine - - 11 1 36336 
Highly rectified ſpirit of wine 12 5 20 380 
Common - rectified ſpirit of wine 13 2 40 400 
eier - 14 1 36 426 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt - » | 14 443%] 438: 
| Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. + 0% 0 15 2 40 | 460 
:. 1.288 7740) Nuss. Y 2 ö | 4% 
Burgundy «+ - — 14 136 426 
ert.. . 3s 451-39 446 s 
Canary 1 N 15 6 40 475 
Exrazsszp Oils. ito e 
Oil olive - . -- | 140 © | 420 
. Linſeed oil - - vg 14 2 8 428 
Sies nent > D048 © 236 7 E - | 
EsskRTIAL OiIs. | 
Oil of turpentine - = - 121 4 364 
of orange - peel $246 ee | | | 408 
of juniper-berries <- Þ = 5 BOT, 
of roſemary. = why xs | 430 
e one: iy 3 hs 3 ee prin 432 
of caraway-ſeeds - - 422 | 
of nutmegs l 436 
of ſavin I | | 443 
of hyſſop e jy a 443 
of cummin-ſeed __ - - | 448 
| of mint 0355 Fb ” | f 448 ] 
IF or pennyrcyal — — | 450 | 


| errors from the promi. 
cuous uſe of weights and meaſures, and of different kinds of theſe, have in 
the laſt edition of their Pharmacopœia entirely rejected meaſures, and em. 

loy the Troy weight in direQing the quantity either of ſolid or fluid ſub. 
Beers They have, however, taken all poſſible care that the proportion 


ee The Edinburgh College, ſenfible of the many 


ef the ſimples and ſtrength of the compound, ſhould neither be increaſed 


nor diminiſhed by this alteration. This change in the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeia muſt be very particularly adverted to.“ 


A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids may 0 


many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in regulating their 


proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhowing the comparative gravities of 
the fluids themſelves. I have therefore drawn up ſuch a table for a pint, 
an ounce, and a dram meaſure, of thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been 
determined by experiments that can be relied on. The wine gallon con- 
rains 231 cubic inches; whence the pint contains 284, the ounce 1524, 
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of fennel-ſeed | ow — 
of cloves - = 5 
of cinnamon * I. 


of ſaſſafras * 1 a 


ALxALINE Liquoss. ' 
Lixivium ſaponarium, Pharm. Lond. 


Spirit of ſal ammoniac = © 
Strong ſoapboilers ley - 1 
OTE TIN - - 
- Apim Ladens 
Wine-vinegar - Hes > Bo 
Beer-vinegar _ 1 4440 fat 
Glauber's ſpirit of falt „ 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitte 3 
Strong oil of vitriol — 1 
- i Anwar Frums. 
Urine : 21 — . 95 thee 
Cows milk - - 1 
Aſſes milk - 42 =- 3 
1 1 a " . a - 
| Warzas. 1 
Diſtilled water 1 e „„ 
oe On? T0 I 8 
opring-water Bir pgs, 5 — : J 
Sea - water Tg 4 obg 53 15 5 20 
QuiCkSILVER 5 214 5 20 
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CHAPTER W, | 
X O the Pharmaceutical Operations, _ 
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Soruriox. 


Orurion is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids into 
one ſeemingly homogene liquor. The diffolving fluid is called a 
menſtruum or ſolvent ; and the body diſſolved is called the ſolvend. - 

c QbjeQions have been made, and perhaps with propriety, totheſe terms; 
as it is ſuppoſed that the two bodies uniting-in ſolution act reciprocally 
on each other: there is, howevr, no danger from the words themſelves, 

if we do not derive them from a miſtaken theory. Solution cannot take 
place, except one of the bodies, at leaſt, be in a fluid ſtate ; and this flui- 
dity is effected either by water or fire: hence ſolution is faid to be per- 
formed in the humid, or in the dry way. Thus, for inſtance; if any quan- 
tity of brimſtone is diffolved in a ſolution of fixed alkah, the brimſtone is 
faid to be diffolved in the hamid ay; but if the brimſtone is diſſolved by 
melting it in a pan with the dry atkali, the ſolution is ſaid to be done in 
the dry way. The hepar ſulphuris is the ſame in both. Another kind of 
folution reſembling that by the dry way, is, however, to be carefully di- 
Ringviſhed from it: If, for example, a piece of Glauber's falt is put into 
a2 pan over the fire, the ſalt very ſoon aſſumes a liquid ſtate; but on con- 
tinuing the heat, it loſes its fluidity, and becomes a white powder: this 
poder is nothing but the ſalt freed from its water, and it is found to be 
very refractory. This liquidity depended on the water of cryſtalliſation, 
being enabled by the heat to keep the ſalt in ſolution, and the ſalt ceaſed 
to be fluid as ſoon as its cryſtalliſing water was evaporated. This kind of 
ſolution, then, differs not from the firſt, or humid way. : 

If one of the two bodies to be united is tranſparent, the ſolution, it 
complete, is a tranſparent compound: this is the caſe in ſolutions of alka- 
lis and calcareous earths in acids. But if the ſolution is opaque and milky, 
as 18 the caſe with ſoap and water, it is then conſidered as incomplete.” 

The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy are, water, vinou 
ſpirits, ailt, acid and alkaline liquors. - e 

Pater is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and of animal - 
eee Of ſalts, it diſſolves only a determinate quantity, though of one 
kind of ſalt more than another; and being thus ſaturated, leaves any addi- 

tional quantity of the ſame ſalt untouched. | | 
Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of water 
which different ſalts require for the diſſolution, Mr Eller has 45 a 
h £8 3 85 * 
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jarge ſet in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of By i bor 
the year 1750 from which the following table 1s extracted. 
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Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved, 
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Of Refined ſugars n EO 24 
Green vitriol - * Sp A 
Blue vitrioln - — 9 
White vitriol . — 1 mY Py 4 

a Epſom ſalt — 4 | > 
Purified nitre .- _— "Rr 5 
Soluble tartar N - 3 
Common ſalt — ee 5 
Sal mr - - - 

Sal — Glauberi 8 
Seignette's ſalt — 3 5 
Alum | - 1 4 
Sal ammoniac — — 2 

Vitriolated tartar = wt A 
Salt of hartfhora - Fo ge & 
Sugar of lead - EX £9 

Cream of tartar | 5 4&8, — nA 
Borax 2 1 ES 6211 
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Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſe e | 
Pg nay, » 4408 to be expected that the proportions of hy ſeveral Bits 
ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found exactly the 
fame with thoſe above Tet down. Salts differ in their ſolubility accordin 
to the degree of their purity, perfection, and dryneſs : the vitriols, . 
the artificial compound ſalts in general, differ remarkably in this reſpect, 
according as they are more or leſs impregnated with the acid ingredient. 
Thus vitriolated tartar, perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of ſo- 
lution : the matter which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre (ſee 
Part III. Chap. viii. Sec. 6.) is no other than a vitriolated tartar ; and it 
diſſolves ſo difficultly, that the operator is obliged to break the retort in 
order to get it out; but on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves 
with eaſe. Hence many have been tempted to.uſe an over-proportien af 
acid in this preparation; and we frequently find in the ſhops, under the 
name of vitriolated tartar, this acid ſoluble ſalt. The degree of heat oe- 
eaſions alſo a notable difference in the quantity of ſalt taken up: in very 
cold weather, eight ounces of water will diffolve only about ane ounce of 
nitre ; whereas in warm weather, the ſame quantity will take up three 
ounces or more. To theſe circumſtances are probably owing, in great 
part, the remarkable differences in the proportional ſolubilities of ſalts, as 

determined by different authors. It is obſervable that common ſalt is leſs 
affected in its ſolubility by a variation of heat than any other; water in 
a temperate ſtate diſſolving nearly as much of it as very hot water: and 
accordingly this is the falt in which the different experiments agree the 
In the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the pro- 
portion of this falt, on a reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the 
lame, viz, three ounces of the ſalt te eight of water; Dr Brownrigg 
The 2 makes 
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es the quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr Grew; a dram andja ſeruple 
mak - and Eller, as cher in the above table, four drams more: ſo *. 
in the trials of ſix different perſons, made probably in different circum. 
ſtances, the greateſt difference is only ane-ſixth of the whole quantity of | 
ſalt ; whereas in ſome other Talts there are differences of twice or thrice 
the quantity of the ſalt. In the. experiments from which the table ig 
drawn, the water was of the temperatyre of between 40 and 42 degrees of 
Farenheit's thermometer, or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the 


- 


_ Interval between freezing and the human heat. 2 8 
Some ſalts omitted by Eller axe here ſubjoined: the firſt is taken fron 
Dr Grew, and the other four from Neumann. wit ; 


: | Eight ounces of water diſſolved _ 
3 8 5 ; 0. dr. gr. 
Of fixed alkaline ſalt „ e 8 
Sal diureticus $ - : _ 8 o o 
Sugar- candy, both brown and white n 9. © 0 
8 Sugar of milk - 5 - £2534 . 0 0 o 
” Effential ſalt of forrel __ - — 52310 1 20 


2 Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of ſalt, yet 
when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diſſolve ſome portion of another; 
and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, it will ſtill take up a third, 


without letting go any of the former. The principal experiments of this kind 


that have been made relative to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the 
following table; of which the two firſt articles are from Grew, and the 


1A Water, 32 parts by weight, 

Nitre ee eee ieee 1, 5 
common ſalt | „ Nitre 10 Sal ammoniac 2 
2 Nitre Fixed alkali 7 Common falt 2 
EZ Common ſalt 5 Nitre, ner 2 [Fixed alkali 21 
2 geren, alkali * 2220 2 +, | Sugar | 2 

4 Sal ammoniac "= 5 Common T 
= Soluble tartar "IF D |[Nitre | 2 
= {Vitriolated tartar Fixed alkali 2 | 3g * 
= Glauber's ſalt. E [Nitre _ 1 Sugar * 

n {Epſom ſalt sugar 6 8 | 

Borax ] Fixed ali 2 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies which water is a menſtruum for, 
viz. thoſe of the gummy gelatinous kind, there is no determinate point o 
ſaturation: the water unites readily with any proportions of them, form- 
ing with different quantities liquors of different conſiſtencies. This fluid 
takes, up likewiſe, when aſſiſted by trituration, the vegetable gummy re- 

ns, as ammonzacum and myrrh ; the ſolutions of which, though iper- 


eck, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe- 


lefs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It mingles with vinous 
ſpirits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes ſome * 
| . i 3 „ 145 t D the 
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the more ſubtile parts of eſſential oils, ſo as to become impregnated with 
their ſmell and taſte. | ws 577 "7 8928 
Rectified ſpirit of wine is the menſtruum of the eſſential oils, reſins, and 
camphor of vegetables ; of the pure diftilled oils, and ſeveral of the colours 
ing and medicinal parts of animals ; of ſome'mineral bituminous ſubſtances, 
as of ambergris ; and of ſoaps, though it does not act upon the expreſſed 
oil and fixed alkaline ſalt, of which ſoap is compoſed : whence, if ſoap con- 
tains any ſurperfluous quantity of either the oil or ſalt, it may by means 
of this menſtruum be excellently purified therefrom. - It diſſolves, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, volatile alkaline ſalts; and more readily the neutral ones, 
compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, as the ſal diure- 
ticus, or of the volatile alkali and the nitrous acid, as alſo the ſalt of 
amber, &c, It mingles with water and with acids; not with alkaline. 
lixivia. 57 8 ; WY Aae . BS: (© Pp 
Ous diſſolve vegetable refins and balſams, wax, animal- fats, mineral 
bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſobſtances, particularly lead. The 
expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more powerful menſtrua than 
thoſe obtained by diſtillation z as the former are more capable of ſuſtain- 
ing, without injury, a ſtrong heat, which is in moſt caſes neceſſary to en- 
able them to act. It is ſaid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diffolve in 
three ounces of expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſeed; but requires ſix 
ounces of eſſential oil, as that of turpentine. - tame 


Arr acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic ſubſtan» © 
ces, The different acids differ greatly in their action upon theſe laſt; one 
diſſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, others. 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, iron, copper, 
lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the metallic part of antimony, 
as to become powerfully emetic : They diffolve lead more readily, if the 
metal is previouſly calcined by fire, than in its metallic ftate. ann 

The marine acid difſalves zinc, iron, and copper; and though it ſcarce 
acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way of making ſolu- 
tions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with them all except gold. 
The corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſtie of the ſhops, are combina+ 
tions of it with mercury and the metallic part of antimony, effected by 
applying the acid, in the form of fume, to the ſubjects, at the ſame time 
alſo ſtrongly heated. | 3 

The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſubſtances, 
except gold-and the metallic part of antimony ; of which two, the proper 
Tolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called agua regia. - | 
The vitriolic-acid, diluted with water, eaſily diſſolves zine and iron. In 
its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it may be made to cor- 
rode, or imperfectly diſſolve, moſt. of the other metals. 

The aerial acid diſſolves iron, zinc, and calcareous earth; and thoſe 
ſolutions muſt be conducted without heat. NW din 


ALKALINE lixivie diffolve oils, refinous dene and fulphor. Their | 
power is greatly promoted by the addition of quicklime; inſtances of which 


«cur in the preparation of ſoap, and in the common cauſtic. Thus "Io& 
| * ted, 
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Dem sbeic fixed air; that acid having a greater attraRion for quicklime tha 


Solutions made in water and in ſpirit, of wine poſſeſs the virtues of the 
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25d, they reduce the fleſh; bones, and other folid parts of animals, into: 


( gelatinous matter. . 
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there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary... | 
The action of acids on the bodies. which: they diſſolve, is generally ac. 


» ©» There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture. of the air is 
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action of the areal moiſture. This, proceſs is-texmed; deliquiation. 
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f a greater or leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and moſt 


of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 

Extraction is performed, by macerating or fleeping the ſubject in its ap- 

d opriated menſtruum in the cold; or digeſling or circulating them is a 
modetate warmfh ; or infu/ing the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffer- 
ing them to ſtand in a covered veſſel till grown cold; or actually boiling 
them together for ſome time. If the vegetable matter is itſelf ſuccu- 
ent and watery, it is ſometimes only neceſſary to expreſs the juice, and 
eraporate it to the proper conſiſtence . | 


The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration; and in this caſe the 
ceſs is directed to be performed without heat : where this circumſtance 
is not "expreſſed; digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. Circulation | 
differs from digeſtion only in this; that the ſteam, into which a part of 
the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means of a proper diſpoſition of the 
veſſels, condenſed and conveyed back again upon the ſubje&. Digeſtion 
is uſually performed in a matraſs (or bolt-head), Florence flaſk, or the 
like ; either of which may be converted into a circulatory veſſel, by in- 
verting another into the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece 
of wet bladder. A ſingle matraſs, if its neck is very long and narrow, 
will anſwer the purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing 
before it can riſe to the top: in a veſſel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
one of the moſt volatile liquors we know of, may be boiled without any 
conſiderable loſs: the uſe of this inſtrument is likewiſe free from au incon- 
vetiience, which may in ſome eaſes attend the other, of the uppermoſt 
veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the long-necked matraſſes here re- 
commended, ate difficultly filled or emptied, and likewiſe very dear, a long 
glaſs pipe may be occaſionally luted to the ſhorter one. 
Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as injurious 
to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take up their groſſer 
and more ungrateful parts, as it is neceſſary for enabling it to extract 
the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum or logwood impart little to aquevus 
liquors without a boiling heat z whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth 
proves greatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of carduus benedictus. This 
plant, which infuſed in boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out 
« nauſeous taſte, ſo offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting, yields 
to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter, the moſt elegant ſtomachie 


. 
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of the ſnops. 6: Ih 

As heat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids ; ſs cold, on the other 
hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures or extra&ions made by a conſi- 
derable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part pf theic contents, and thus 
2 proportionably weaker : a circumſtance which deſerves particular 
regard, | 


8 E G T. III. 


DzPURATION. 


HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying liquots from 
4 their feculeneies, according as the liquor itſelf is more or leſs tena- 
cious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs gravity. | 
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6% Elements of Pharmacy. 


N ſtanding at reſt for ſome time in a cool place and may then be decanted, 


lighter ariſing to the ſurface, to be deſpumated or ſ{cummed off. 
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turn out little other than a plain ſyrup of ſugar. f 


t 
Thin fluids readily depofite their more ponderous impurities upon 
or poured eff clear, by inclining the veſſel. 


Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be liquefied by a ſuit. 
able heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bottom; the 


Whete the impurities-are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely to 
the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface, they may be till 
ſeparated in greai meaſure by col/ature through trainers of linen, woollen, lit 


or other cloth; and more perfectly by filtration through a ſoft bibuloy fo 


kind of paper made for this uſe. y a” ws i 
The grey paper which covers pill-boxes as they come from abroad, iz wh 
one of the belt for this purpoſe ; it does not eaſily break when wetted, or fig 


tinge the liquor which paſſes thfough it, which the reddiſh ſort called Fr 


| . "Bloſſom paper frequently does. The paper is ſupported by à funnel or piece 
| Hh. —— fixed in a frame. When the funnel uſed, it is convenient to - 


put ſome ſtraws or {mall ſticks between the paper and its fides, to prevent vi 


the weight of the liquor from preſſing the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to 


allow room for this fluid to trauſude. In ſome caſes a funnel made of ge 
wire is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is alſo a kind Fi 
of glaſs funnel with ridges down its fides . iade on purpoſe for this uſe. ſu 

- *Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through the th 
pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are clarified by beating them up with whites of pr 
eggs; which conereting or growing hard when heated, and entangling the 


 Impure matter, ariſe with it to the ſurface : the mixture is to be gently fl 


boiled till the ſcum begins to break, when the veſfel is to be removed 


3 aion, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of the me: 
dicated liquors that ftand in need of pnrification. Defpumation and cla- 
rification very rarely have place; fince theſe, along with the impurities of 
the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal parts. Thus, if the decoc- 
tion of poppy heads, for making diacodium, be ſolieitouſſy ſcummed or 
clarified (as ſome have been accuſtomed to do), the medicine will loſe al- 
moſt all that the poppies communicated ; and inſtead. of a mild opiate, 


at 
from the fire, the cruſt taken off, and the liquor paſſed through a flannel 1 


* 


It may be proper to obſerve thatithe common ſorts of filtering paper are 
apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in filtering fine 
bitters, or other liquor, whoſe gratefulneſs is of primary conſequence; 
the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be kept apart for inferior pur- 
potes. | Ne 22 1 | 
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W ATE R, aſſiſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion of moſt faline 
-V'V ſubſtances than it can retain when grown cold: hence, on 
the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates from the men- 
ſtruum, and goncreres at the ſides and bottom of the veſſel. The concre- 

e 5 pF tions, 


CRYSTALLISATION. 
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(ions, utileſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden cooling. of the liquor, or 
Jiſturbed in their coaleſcence_by agitation, or other like cauſes, prove 
tranſparent _ of regular figures, reſembling in appearance the natural 
0 c a = a „ 0 8 - 7 

ale Totnes in a large quantity of water, may in like manner be 
recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down the ſolution, 
till ſo much of the fluid has exhaled as that the remainder will be too 
little to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown perfectly cold. It is cu- 
tomary to continue the evaporation till the ſalt ſhows a diſpoſition to 
concrete even from the hot water, by forming a pellicle 0q that part 
which is leaſt hat, wiz. on the ſurface. If large, beautiful, and perfectly- 
figured cryſtals are required, this point is ſomewhat too late: for if the 
{alt thus begins to-coaleſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed into 
a cold place-its particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together ; the 
pellicle at the ſame time falling down through the liquor, and thus pro- 
ring a farther diſturbance to the regularity of the eryſtalliſation. 

In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation muſt be 
gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of the liquor, let fall 
on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline filaments. When this mark of 
ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel is to be immediately removed from 
the fire into a leſs warm, but not cold place, and covered with a cloth to 

revent the acceſs of cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pelliele. 

„The fixed alkalis, efpecially the mineral, when fully ſaturated with 
fixed air or the acrial acid, aſſume a cryſtalline form; but theſe cryſtals 
are not ſo perfect as when the ſame alkalis are united with the other acids. 
The volatile alkalis cannot eryſtalliſe, becauſe they eſcape before the men- 
ſtruum exhales.“ n | pgs 

Some even of the other neutral ſalts, particularly thoſe of which certain 
metallic bodies are the baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, 
as not to exhibite any appearance of cryttalliſation, unleſs ſome other ſub- 
tance be added, with which the water has a greater affinity, The Table 
of Affinity ſhows that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by the prudent 
addition of which, theſe kinds of ſalts ſeparate freely from the menſtruum, 
and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarce obtainable by any other 
means. | | ; 
The operator muſt :be careful not to add too much of 'the ſpirit ; leſt, 


inſtead of a gradual and regular eryſtralliſation, the baſis of the ſalt he ä 


haſtily precipitated in a powdery form. One- twentieth part of the 
weight of the liquor will ia molt cafes be a ſufficient, and in ſome too 
large a quantity. 74 f 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them diſ- 
ſolved: and hence, if a mixture of two or more be diſſolved in this fluid, 
they will. begin to ſeparate and cryſtalliſe at different periods of the eva- 
poration. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, not only from ſuch 
impurities as water is not capable of diſſolying and carrying through the 
pores.of a filter, but likewiſe from admixtures of one another; that which 
requires moſt water to diſſolve in, ſhooting firſt into cryſtals. 

It is proper to remark, that a ſalt, when cryſtallifing, ſtill retains and 
combines with a certain portion of water: this water is not eſſential to 
the ſalt as a ſalt, but is eſſential to a ſalt as being cryſtalliſed ; it is there- 
fore called by the chemiſts the water of cry/talliſation. The quantity of _ 
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- water varies in different ſalts :- In ſome of them, as in Glauber'y ſal, 
alum, and copperas, it makes up about one half of their weight in Otherg, 


as in nitre, common falt, and eſpecially {elenites, it is in very ſmall quan. 


tity. As ſalts unite to the water of their cryſtalliſation by their attrzc. 
tion for water alone, we accordingly 6nd-that-this'watet is perfectly pure, 
and contains, in complete cryitals, no ſubſtanee foreign te the falt. Gali 
not only differ in the quantity of water neceſſary to their ſolution, but 
ſome of them alſo (though by no means generally) are ſoluble with equal 
' facility in cold as in hot water. Sometimes, then, we employ evapor. 
tion; ſometimes cooling; and at other times both theſe expedients arte 
uſed alternately, to ſeparate different. ſalts diſſobed in the ſame. liquor. 1; 
is obvious, then, that thoſe which are nearly, or equally ſoluble in cold 
as in boiling _ can only be eryſtalliſed by evaporation; thoſe again, 
which are much more ſoluble in boiling than in cold water, are to he ſe- 
parated by cooling. Of the firſt of theſe is common or marine ſalt: of 
the latter is nitre or ſalpetre. It remains, then, that we ſhould knoy 
hom to ſeparate theſe two ſalts, when both of them happen to be diſſolyed 
in the ſame water: this method conſiſts in alternate evapoxation and cool- 
ing. If in ſuch a ſolution a pellicle appears in the boiling liquor before 
oryſtals can be formed in the copling, we then conclude that the com. 
mon falt predominates: In this caſe we eyaporate the water, and ſeparate the 
common ſalt as faſt as it is formed, till the liquor on cooling ſhows cry. 
ſtals of nitre : we then allow the nitre to eryſtalliſe by cooling. After all 
the nitre which had been diſſolved by the heat alone has now ſeparated by 
cooling, we reſume tle evaporation, and ſeparate the common {alt till the 
cooling liquor again ſhows: cryſtals af nitre. We thus repeat the ſame 
ſeries of operations, by which means theſe two ſalts may be alternately 
oryſtallized ; the one by evaporation, the other by cooling, till they are 
perfectly ſeparated from each other, If in the beginning of the opera- 
tion the liquor had, upon trial, given cryſtals of nitre by cooling before 
any pellicle appeared on its ſurface when boiling, this would have indicated 
that the / nitre was predominant in the ſolution: the nitre in this caſe 
would have been cryſtalliſed, firſt by cooling, till the quantity of nitre ex- 
ceeding that of the common ſalt having been ſeparated, the common ſalt 
would next have cry ſtalliſed in its turn by evaporation. The example we 
have now given may be applied to other ſalts, or to a number of falts which 
may happen to be diſſolved in the ſame liquor. For though there are few 
ſo completely ſoluble in cold water as common ſalt, and few fo ſcantily as 
nitre ; yet. there are ſcarcely two ſalts which either preciſely ſhow the ſame 
ſolubility or the ſame appearance of their cryſtals. It is obvious, too, 
that by cryſtalliſation we diſcover the peculiar predominant ſalt in any ſo- 
lution of mixed ſaline matter; but as one ſalt always takes down a ſmall 
portion of another, it is neceſſary to rediſſolve the firſt products, and re- 
_ peat the cryſtalliſation, in order to render the feparation complete. 
We ſee, then, that though the cryſtal appearance and form does not 
alter the ſalt itſelf, yet that this proceſs affords an elegant method of dil- 
covering compound ſolutions of ſalts, of judging of their purity, and, 
laſtly, of ſeparating different ſalts very completely from one another. 
Ery ſtalliſation, then, is one of the moſt important agents in pharmacy, 
: ano ought to be well underſtood, © We ſhall attempt to explain the parti- 
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mY this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolations, by means 
of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with which either the men- 
{ruum;/ or the body diffolved, have a greater affinity than they have with 
one another. r . 
Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds ; one, where the ſubftance 
ſuperadded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that before diſſolved 
to be thrown: down; the other, in which it unites with the diſſolved body, 
and falls along with it to the bottom. Of the firſt, we have an example 
in the precipitation of ſulphur from alkaline lixivia by the means of acids; 
of the tecoud, in the precipitation of mercury from aquafortis by ſea-ſalt, 
or its acid. D 3 ard, | 
The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable of be- 
ing precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily appear from 
inſþtion-of the Table of Affinity. The manner of performing, it is ſo 
ſimple, as not to ſtand in need of any particular directions; no more be- 
ing required, than to add the precipitant by degrees, ſo long as it conti- 
nues to occafion any precipitation, When the whole of the powder has 
fallen, it is to be well edu/corated, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels 
of water, and afterwards dried for uſe. 2X; | 
Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purification of 
martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, they ought to 
de perfectly clean' and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter; otherwiſe 
they will not readily, if at all, diffolve, and conſequently the precipitation 
will not ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance to be precipitated ſeparates only by 
the additional one diffolving and taking its place. The ſeparated powder, 
oftentimes, inſtead of falling to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant ; 
from which it muſt be occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently ob- 
vious. 1 W. n | 
- Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally the part 
required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be made of the li- 
quor remaining after the precipitation. Thus when fixed alkaline ſalt is 
diſſolved in water, and ſulphur diffolved in this lixivium ; the addition of 
acids ſeperates and throws down the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid 
uniting with, and neutralizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held 
diſſolved: confequently, if the precipitation is made with the vitriolic acid, 
and the acid gradually dropt in till the alkali is completely ſatiated, that 
rs, ſo long as it continues to occafion any precipitation or turbidneſs, the 
liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and eryſtallifation, a neutral ſalt, 
compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixed alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. 
In like manner, if the precipitation is made;with the nitrous acid, a true 
nitre may be recovered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt cal- 
led ſpiritus ſalis marini coagulatus ;5 and if with the acid of vinegar, the 
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Is is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from their ſolu. 
tions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporating the fluid 
art, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was diſſolved therein 
18 Jeft behind in its ſolid form. e ; 
The general rules for evaporation are, To place the matter in a flat, 
ſhallow, wide veſſel, fo that a large ſurface of the liquor may be preſented 
to the air; for it is only from the ſurface that evaporation takes place, 
The degree of heat ought to be proportioned to the volatility of the ſub. 
ſtance to be evaporated, and to the degree of fixity of the matter to he 
left: Thus, the leſs fixed the matter to he left is, and the more ſtrongly 
it adheres to the volatile parts, the leſs the degree of heat ought to be; 
and in ſuch caſes, too, a forcible current of air is ſometimes ſcarcely ad. 
miſſible: On the contrary, when the matter to be evaporated is not very 
polatile, and when the matter to be left is very fixed, and does not ad- 
here ftrongly to the volatile part, the evaporation may be urged by a 
rong heat, aided hy a current of air directed upon the ſurface of the 
quox.” . Nn i | 
This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtances which 
are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the heat 
requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the ſolutions of fixed alkaline 
ſalts ; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodorous parts of vegetables 


rit of wine. 


4 


and animals in water; and of many reſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpi- | 


Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, almoſt as 
N as rectiſied ſpirit of wine: but the aqueous infuſions are far from 
being equally ſuited to this proceſs with thoſe made in ſpirit ; water 
carrying off the whole odour and flavour of the ſubject, which that lighter 
liquor leayes entire behind it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in 
evaporation the {mell, taſte, and virtues of the herb; whilſt a tincture 
drawn with pure ſpirit, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic 


liquid, or ſolid gummy reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of the 


mint. | 


In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be had, to- 


wards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle z otherwiſe the 
matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and contract a diſagree- 
able ſmell and taſte: this burnt flavour is called an empyreuma. The li- 
quor ought to be kept ſtirring during the evaporation ;z otherwiſe a part 
of the matter concretes on the ſurface expoſed to the air, and forms a pel- 
licle which impedes the farther evaporation. More particular directions 
or performing this operation to the greateſt advantage, will be given here · 
after in the Second Part. | | -n £3 


/ 
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DisTIiLLATION. 


ur, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the buſineſs of 

this is to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the ſteam is received in 
proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſubje& is contained; and being 
there cooled, condenſes into a fluid form again 5 
There are two kinds of diſtillation: by the one, the more ſubtile and 
volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by the other, liquids 
incorporated with ſolid bodies- are forced out from them by vehemence 


P the foregolitg operation fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam or va- 
* 


fire. fo, 5 935 | 2 
970 the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpirit from 
vinous liquors; and of ſuch of the active parts of vegetables as are capable 
of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and at the ſame time of arifing 
along with their ſteam. 10 268 

As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential oils of vegetables, 
whilſt blended with the other principles of the ſubject, without ſaturation, 
but imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall proportion of them in 
their pure ſtate ; as theſe oils are the only ſubſtances, contained in com— 
mon vegetables, which prove totally volatile in that degree of heat; and 
a8 it is in them, that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar odour and 
flavour of all plants, reſide: it is evident, that water may be impregnated, | 
by diſtillation, with the more valuable parts of many vegetables : that this 
impregnation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limitation; 
hence greateſt- part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled aqueous liquor, 
and, according to its greater or leſs gravity, either finks to the bottom or 
ſwims on the ſurface : that conſequently infuſions and diſtilled waters are 
greatly different from one another : that the firſt may be rendered ſtrong- 
er by pouring the liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubject; but that the lat- . 
ter cannot be 1n like manner improved by cohobating, or re-diſtilling them | 
from freſh- ingredients. See Part II. Ee e | 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtill with a leſs heat than 
that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is not ſuſceptible of 
this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum totally diſſolves theſe oils in 
their pure ſtate; it follows, that ſpirit elevates far leſs from moſt vegeta- 
bles than water; but that nevertheleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all 
that it does elevate, perfectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong 
of the ſubje& as the diſtilled water. The more gentle the heat, and the 
ſlower the diſtillation goes on, the volatile parts are the more perfectly ſe- 
parated in their native ſtate.” _. | | | 

The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, con- 
ſiſt of a /ti/l; or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on which is luted 
2 large head with a ſwan-neck. The vapour ariſing into the head, is hence 
conveyed throw a worm, or long ſpiral pipe; placed in a veſſel of cold 
water called a refrigeratory ; and being their condenſgd, runs down into 
F receiver, In \ ay part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improve. 
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ments in this apparatus for particular purpoſes ; with directions for per. 
farming the ſeveral proceſſes to the greateſt advantage. 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preferved in evapor,. 
tion cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the diſtillation 
properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the fame extracts as thoſ. 


Propared from the tinctute or decoction of the ſubjeA made on purpoſe 


for that uſe ; the one of theſe operations collecting only the volatile part, 
and the other the mare fixed: fo that where one ſubject contains medici. 


© » 


nal parts of both kinds, they may thus be obtained diſtin, without one 
being injured by the proceſs which eollects the other. 3 7] 


Tus ſubjeRs of-the Grond kink of diftilation are, the groſs ads of ve. 
getabies and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic fluid quick. 


filver ; which as they require a much ſtronger degree of heat to eleyate 


them than the foregoing liguors can fuſtain, ſo they bkewife condenſe 
without arifing {6 far from the action of the fire. The diſtillation of theſe 


is performed: in low glaſs veſſels, called, from thelt neck being bent to one 


fide, retorts : to the farther end of the neck a receiver is luted, which 
ſanding without thie furnace, the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without 
the uſe of a refrigeratory: neverthelefs, to promote this effect, ſome are 
accuſtomed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occa- 
fionally applying wet cloths ta it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel 
of cold water. i o wills woot e 
The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are fo ſlaggiſſi, or ſtrongly retained by a 
fixed matter, as ſearee to ariſe even ever the low neck of the retort. Theſe 
ae moſt commodiouſſy diſtilled in ſtreight- necked earthen veſſels, called 
2 laid on their ſides, ſo that the vapour paſſes off laterally with 
ittle or no aſcent: a receiver is luted to the end of the neck without the 
furnace. In this manner, the; acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter 
which remains in the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly 
called caput mortummm. git +4 

In theſe diftillations, à quantity of elaſtic air is frequently generated; 
which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows off or burſts the receiver. The 
danger of this may in good meaſure be prevented, by flowly.raifing the 
pre; but more effectually, by leaving a ſmall hole in the luting, to be oc- 
caſionally opened or ſtopt with a wooden plug; or inſerting at the junc- 
ture an upright pipe of ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the diftilling liquor 
may not be able to riſe to the top: but it is ſtill better done by fitting 


to the apparatus other veſſels, by which their vapours may be con- 


denſed.” 
. \ Th . 
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AS  SUBLIMATION. | 
A S alt fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capable of being 
ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the foregoing. pro- 
ceſs ; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubje&ed to a fimilar treatment. Fluids 
are ſaid to ill, and ſolids to ſublime; though ſometimes both ate ob- 
tained in one and the ſame operation. If the ſublitning matter coneretes 
a . | 8 info 


into a maſs, it is commonly cayed a ſublimate if into a powdery 8 


Lai Fs \ ; „ 1 K tit Dy 
He principal ſabje&s of this operation, arc, yolatile alkaline ſalts; neu- 
nal ſalts, compoſed. of volatile alkalis and acids, as ſal, ammoniac ; the 
alt of amber, and flowers of benzoine ; mercurial preparations ; and ſul- 

ur. Bodies of themfelves not volatile, are frequently made to ſublime 
by the mixture of, volatile ones: thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniag 
in the preparation of the fores martiales. - Fw! 
The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, riſe but little way, and ad- 
here to that part of the veſſel where they. concrete. Hence a receiver or 
condenſer is leſs: neceſſary here than in the preceding operation; a fingle 
vellel, as a matraſr, or tall vial, or the like, being frequently ſufficient, 
The moſt commodious apparatus for the ſublimation of particular ſubſtan. 
ces, and the molt advantageous method of conducting the ſeveral procef- 


ſes, will be delivered in the Second Part. 


* 
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Exrx ESSO. 

PHE preſs a chieſly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of ſuocu · 
T leat herbs and fruits, and the inſipid oils of the unctuous ſeeds and 
kernels. , | „ TRIBE 3 | 
The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly well beat or 
ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed. The ſubje& is 
then included in a hair-bag, and preſſed betwixt wooden plates, in the 
common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice runs from it. See Part III. 


Tas expreſſion of ojls is performed nearly in the ſame manner as that 
of juices ; only here, iron -plates are ſubſtituted for the wooden ones there 
made uſe of. The ſubject is well pounded,, and included in a ſtrong 
_ HG. betwixt which and the plates of the preſs a haircloth is in- 
terpote 7 A 24 0 - N | 
The inſipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, uninjured, by this 
operation, if performed without the uſe of heat; which though it greatly 
promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame time impreſſes an ungrate- 
ful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to grow rancid. | | 
The, oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with them 
a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour of the expreſ- 
ſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely found impregnated 
with any of the other. qualities of the ſubje& : oil of muſtard-ſeed, for 
inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony as that of almond, the pungen- 
cy of the muſtard remaining entire in the cake left after the expreſſion. 

SECT X. 

Ex$1CCATION. 

„ are two general methods of exſiccating or drying moiſt 
bodies; in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by heat; in the 


other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtances, whoſe ſoft and ſpongy: 
5 i 5 texture 


— 
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5 Elenent of Pharmacy” Partl. 
texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately combined with, or 
' diffalved in a fluid, as recent vegetables and their juices, require the firſt: 
fuch as are only ſuperficially mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluble pow. 
ders are grounded with water, are commodiouſly ſeparated from it by the 
i I UPIIS OT. 5 2137 . 
"Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiceated by the natural warmth 
of the air: the aſſiſtance of a gentle artificial heat, may nevertheleſs, in 
general, be not only ſafely, but advantageouſly had recourſe to. By a mode. 
rate fire, even the more tender flowers may be dried, in a little time, with. 
out any confiderable loſs, either of their odour or lively coldur; which 
would both be greatly injured or deſtroyed by a more flow exficcation 
in the air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, az 
horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, loſe their virtues by this proceſs, 
however carefully performed ; but far the greater number retain them un. 
impaired, and oftentimes improve. 8 | 
The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of the ſun; 
or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, or an oven mo- 
derately warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled till they begin 
to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing. This proceſs, termed in- 
ſpiſſation or evaporation, has been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome 
plants, as arum root, briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſe- 
parate, upon ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the 
bottom; and a thin aqueous one, which ſwims above it : this laſt is to be 
poured off, and the firſt exſiccated by a gentle warmth. Preparations of 
this kind have been uſually called fzcu/z;; that of the cucumber, to be ſpo- 
ken of in its place, is the only one which practice now retains. | 
- Indiffoluble bodies, mixed with water into a thick eonſiſtence, may 
eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them on a cha/k-/tone, 
er ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, which readily imbibes 


their humidity Where the quantity of fluid is large, as in the edulco- 


ration of precipitates, it may be ſeparated by decantation or filtration. 
«© We before obſerved, that one of the principal circumſtances favour- 
ing fermentation, was a certain degree of moiſture. Exficcation is there · 
fore employed to diſſipate humidity, and render vegetables thereby leſa 
> * ' HKable to thoſe changes produced by a kind of inſenſible fermentation.” 


$30 xt 


 ComminuT1ON. 


Nouumvurio is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies into ſmall 

particles or powder. The methods of effeQting this are various, ac- 
cording /-to the texture of the ſubject. ST e | 

- Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and mix- 
tures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily pulveriſed in a mortar. 

For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of tenaceous tex- 

ture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with a little 

ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occaſionally added : this prevents 

the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and the others from coheripg 


under the peſtle. Camphor is commodiouſly powdered by rubbing it with 
a little rectified ſpirit of wine. ; 8 
F | : * Though 
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Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, &c. 
are moſt conveniently raſped and ſoft, oily bodies, as nutmegs, paſſed 
through a gates. , F Ly a 
The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, flint, &c, 
is greatly facilitated by extindtion ; that is, by heating them red-hot, and 
quenching them in water: by repeating this proceſs a few times, mot of 
the hard ſtones become eaſily pulverable. This proceſs, however, is not 
to be applied to any of the alkaline or calcareous ſtones; leſt, inſtead of 
an inſipid powder, we produce an acrimonious calx or lime. 
Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural fate, 
prove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily divided in- 
to ſmall particles by dextrous agitation. Hence the officinal method of 
pulveriſing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant of its beginning to re- 
turn into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it in a wooden box. The 
comminution of metals, in this manner, is termed by the metallurgiſts 
granulation. | 1. 25 | | OE RE 
On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced into pow- 
der in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, ſetting the ſo- 
lution over a moderate fire, and keeping the falt conſtantly ſtirring during 
its exſiccatton, ſo as to prevent it particles, disjoined by the fluid, from 
reuniting together into larger maſſes. \- . 
Powders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by triturating, or rub- 
bing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such as are not diſſoluble 
in water, or injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moiſtened with 
it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and /evigated or ground on a flat ſmooth 
' marble or iron plate; or where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, 
in mills made for that uſe. 1 as mts 
Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple, operations of pharmacy, 
has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The reſinous purgatives, 
when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the animal fluids, and 
conſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs irritating, than in their groſ- 
ſer ſtate, Crude antimony, which, when reduced to a tolerably fine pow- 
der, diſcovers little medicinal virtue, if levigated, to a great degree od. 
tility, proves a powerful alterative in many chronical diſorders. + 


By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in the light- 
eſt fluigs “, for a longer or ſhorter time, according to their greater or leſs 
degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed with an excellent criterion of 
the fineneſs of certain powders, and a method of ſeparating the more ſubtile 
parts from the groſſer, diſtinguiſhed by the name of elutriation, or waſhing 
over, See Part III. | NE 5 
| | . 


* Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of the body; and, 
at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain medicines, particularly mercury, 
to be in great meaſure owing to their gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould 
follow, that the mercurial preparations, by being finely commiouted, would loſe propor- 
tionably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, has been ſuppuſed 
to do. But experience ſhows, that this is far from being the caſe; and that comminu- 
tion by no means leſſens, but rather increaſes, its power : when reduced to a great de- 
gree of ſubtility, it paſſes readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, 
as an alterative or a ſialogogue; whilſt iu a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate the ſtomach 
and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being conveyed into the blood. 
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IN is the reduction of ſolid bodies into à ſtate of fluidity by fi 
Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths and the ſolid parts of 
animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper degrees of fire; ſome in 
a very gentle heat, whilſt others require its utmoſt violence. 
Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, /iquefy in a gentle 
warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur,” and the mineral bitumens, require a heat 
too great for the hand to ſupport ; fixed alkaline ſalts, common ſalt, nitre, 
| 2 a red, or almoſt white heat to melt them; and glaſs, a full white 
Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, bifmuth, and lead, flow long before 
ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red-hot, but not be. 
fore the vefſel is confiderably fo : the regulus of antimony demands a much 
ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat; gold and filver require 
a low white heat; copper, a bright white heat; and iron, an extreme white 
heat. ee ene I-01 05- of KI & 2%: 
One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a menſtruum for 

another; not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. Thus red-hot 
filver melts on being thrown into ' melted lead lefs hot than itſelf: and 
thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out of the furnace, and applied 


- — 
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to a roll of ſulphur, the ſulphur inſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel 


to melt with it; hence the chaylbs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This 
concrete, nevertheleſs, remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other me- 
tals, as lead; which when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur is ſcarce 
to be perfectly melted by a very ſtrong fire. Hence the method, deferi- 
bed in its place, of 13 zinc; a metal which fulphur has no effect 
upon from the lead fo frequently mixed with it. 
- Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fufion with 
metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the calces and glaſſes 
repared from metals themſelves, float diſtin upon the ſurface, and form 
what is called ſcoria or droſs. Where the quantity of this is large in pro- 
portion to the metal, it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring th? 
whole into a conical mould: the pure metal or regulus, though ſmall in 
quantity, occupies a confiderable height in the lower narrow part of the 
cone; and when congealed, may be eafily freed from the ſcoriz by a ham- 
mer. The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, or rather ſmoked, to make 
the metal come freely out ; and thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent 
the exploſion which ſometimes happens from the ſudden contact of melted 
metals with moiſt bodies. | | 
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HY calcination is underſtood the reduction of wi h lies, by the means 
B of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, accompanied with a change 
of their quality in which laſt reſpect this proceſs differs from comminution. 

To this head belong the burning of vegetable and animal matters, 
otherwiſe called u/{ion, incineration, or concremation; and the change of - 
metals into a powder, which in the fire either does not melt, or vitrifes, 
that is, tuns into glaſs. „„ , 

The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping them in 
fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air is eſſentially neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of this operation ; and hence, when the ſurface of the metal 
appears covered with calx, this muſt be taken off or raked to one fide, 
otherwiſe the remainder excluded from the air will not undergo the change 
intended. If any coal, or other inflammable matter that does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect expected 
from this operation will not be produced, and part of what is already cal- 
cined will be revived or reduced ; that is, it will return into its metallic 
form again, ; | So | 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine with a much 
leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. Hence the burning or /co- 
rification of ſuch iron or copper veſſels as are long expoſed to a conſider- 
able fire without defence from the air. Gold and filver are not calcinable 
by any degree of fire. ; 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes ; nevertheleſs the weight 
of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. The anti- 
monial regulus gains about one eleventh part of its weight; zinc, ſome- 
times one-tenth ; tin, above one-lixth*; and lead in its converſion into 
mintum, oftentimes one-fourth. 5 : | 

The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, ſilver, and mercury excepted) 
is greatly promoted by vitre, This ſalt expoſed to the fire in conjunction 
with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates their inflammable matter, and 
burſts with it into flame, accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe. This proceſs 
is uſually termed deflagration or detonation. 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriz are revived into their, metallic ſtate 
by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. They are 
all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpe&ive metals themſelves ; and 
ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth excepted, can be made to 
melt at all, without ſome addition, in the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced 
in the common furnaces. The additions called fuxes, employed for pro- 
moting the fuſion, conſiſt chiefly of fixed alkaline ſalts. A mixture of al- 
kaline ſalt with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a re- 
ducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx into fuſion, 
and to revive it into metal. Such a mixture is commonly prepared from 
one part of nitre and two parts of tartar, by grinding them well together, 
ſetting the powders on fire with a bit of coal or a red-hot iron, then co- 
vering the veſſel, and ſuffering them to deflagrate or burn till they are 
changed into a black alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common reducing 
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Be Elemente of Pharmacy. " Patt 
© flux of the chemiſts, and is called from its colour the black fur. Metalle 
calces or ſcoriz, mingled with twice their weight of this compound, aud 
expoſed to a proper fire in a cloſe covered crucible, melt and reſume the; 
metallic form; but though they received an increaſe of weight in the cal. 
cination, the revived metal is always found to weigh conſiderably leſs than 

the quantity which the calx was made from. — 1 
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-FRITERS on the Materia Medica have taken great pains 
| in arranging the various articles of which' it 1s compoſed 
into different-diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according to their 
real or reputed medicinal powers. | | 2 
It has been imagined, that ** the whole Materia Medica 1s reducible 
© under the three diſtinctions of Alteratives, Evacuants, and Reſtoratives 2 
« the firſt comprehending all that has any power to alter the conſtitution, 
« without ſenfibly increafing or diminiſhing any of the natural evacua- 
tions; the ſecond, whatever vifibly promotes thoſe diſcharges 1 and the 
* third, all that contributes to leſſen them, and make the increaſe Au 
* than the waſte.” Theſe diviſions being too general, 22 are broken 
into ſubdiviſions; and theſe again are farther divided into different claſſes, 
under more reſtrained denominations, as cardiac, carminative, hyſteric, ſta- 
machic, &c. | 2 | 1 $ | 
Specious as this plan may appear to be, I am afraid that the execution 
of it, to any uſeful purpoſe, would require a far more extenſive knowledge 
of the nature and operation of medicines than has yet been attained to. 
A juſt and uſeful method of ſimples is ſcarcely to be expected, while thoſe 
properties, on which the method is founded, are imperfectly known, and 
in many articles only conjectural. Fs Ex . 
In all the arguments that have been hitherto contrived upon this plan, 
| [FJ] | ; there 
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even the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed: ſubſtances extremely gig. 
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Part I, 
chere appears a ſtriking incongruity among the ſeveral articles of which 


milar being claſſed together, as cantharidee and tea, tobacco and hr; 
.hemlock and cowſlips,. ſcurvygraſs and refins, arum root and liquorice, 
wormwood and 149: ay cinnamon and nettles; raſberries and chalk, 2. 
tichokes and alum, cloves and eoffec, muſtard-ſeed and black cherries, g, 
Nor are theſe incongruities to be laid always to the charge of the authgr, mo 
the nature of the ſyſtem itſelf rendering them often unavoidable: for the ol 
particular effect which intitles a medicine to a particular elaſs, may be mi 
produced by ſubſtances very diſſimilar and even oppoſite in their genen. ter 
powers. Thus the alvine excretions are 1 by Rarch, wax, tor wi 
mentil root, opium. Among the capital diuretics are cantharides, nitre, 
fixed alkaline ſalts, ſquills. It ſhould ſeem that the method of arrange. 
ment cannot be a juſt one, which requires ſubſtances ſb diſcordant to he 
ranked together; and which farther requires each of theſe ſubſtances ty 
be ranked over again, in other claſſes, along with other ſubſtances to which 
they are equally diſcordant. - | | 
There is alſo a material imperfection in this ſcheme, even in the pi. 
mary diviſions. - Steel and its preparations act, in different circumſtancen 
both as evacuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and antimony afford, in their C 
different preparations, both evacuants and alteratives; and there are many 
other drugs which are ſometimes uſed as alteratives, and ſometimes az 
evacuants. Indeed, all evacuants, in diminiſhed doſes, ſeem to act merely 
as alteratives. It ſhould ſeem therefore that © the diviſion of the whole 
cc Materia Medica into alteratives, evacuants, and reftoratives,? is a di- 
ſion not founded in nature, even if there was no objection to the vague 
meaning of the appellations themſelves. 


Cartheuſer has divided the Materia Medica on a plan which appears 5 
more rational. Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the human body, | 
which are precarious, complicated, and greatly diveiſified according tothe Wil f 
doſe, the preparation, and the eireumſtances of the patient, he takes for c 
the baſis of his arrangement their more ſimple, obvious, and conſtant, pro- b 
perties, as bitterneſs, ſweetneſs, aſtringency, acidity, &ec. Having conl.- | 
dered the nature of bitterneſs, for inſtance, in general, he examines what 5 
effects medicines poſſeſſed of this property are capable of produeing in the f 
body, and in what circumſtances they may be expected to be ſerviceable; 1 
and then proceeds to an account of the particular bitters. ol at © R 
This method is of real uſe, but its uſe is limited to a ſmall part of the f 
Materia Medica. There are many of the medicinal, ſimples in which we 
can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; there are wany in 
which different qualities are blended together; and many which, though 


ſimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, are very diffimilar in their operations 
in the human body. Thus though gentian and aloes agree in having a 
bitter taſte, and ſugar and manna in being ſweet, their medicinal virtues 
are reſpectively very different: ' Accordingly the author is obliged in ſome 
_ caſes to depart from his general plan, and found the diviſion on the me- 
dieinal effects: he makes one claſs of purgatives and emetics, and anothct 
df vaporoſe incbriants -and narcotics, This laſt claſs conſiſts of tobacco, 
elder-flowers, ſaffron, opium, and poppy ſeeds; ſubſtances certainly very 
diſcordant in all their qualities that relate to medicinal intentions. 
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In this work; inſtead of attempting a medicinal diſtribution of the 
gmples, which'I apprehend not to be practicable to any Food purpoſe, 
and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely to miſlead the' reader 
than to promote true knowledge, I ſhall take them in the order of the al- 
phabet; and even in this order we ſhall ſeldom, perhaps, find ſubſtances 
more diſſimilar come together, than thoſe which have been joined into one 
claſs by ſome of the ſyſtematic writers. It may be — — however, to pre · 
miſe ſome general obſervations on certain clafſes of medicines, in Cartheu- | 
ſer's manner, and thus to preſerve the leſs exceptionable parts of his plan, 
———— probe part of ko ph 
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Claſs 1. Vepetable 


tartar. 


+native ; as ſorrel, wood ſorrel, juice of 
\ lemons, oranges; barberries, and other 

fruits. 2 ge Rpt 

| produced by fermentation ; as vinegar and 


N 
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Claſs 2. Mineral : the acids of vitriol, nitre, common ſalt, 
bdborax, and the atrial acid.“ 


HE inedical effects of acids, 
T duly diluted and given in 


proper doſes, are, to cool, quench 


thirſt, correct a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinafe mo- 
tions of the blood. By theſe qua- 
lities, in hot bilious temperaments 


and inflammatory diſorders, they 


frequently reſtrain immoderate he- 
morrhagies, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions; in ſome kinds of 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- 
phorefis, where the warm medicines, 
called alexipharmac; tend rather to 
prevent this ſalutary diſcharge. 
Vegetable acids, patticularly the 


native juices of certain plants and 


fruits, have ſome degree of a ſapo- 


naceous quality; by means of which 
they attenuate or diſſolve viſcid 
phlegm, and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronieal diſorders. In- 
veterate ſcurvies have often yielded 
to their continued uſe, eſpecially 
yhen given in coꝛjunction with me- 


dicines of the actid or pungent 
kind. Experience has ſhown, that 
the acrid antiſcorbutics have much 
better effects when tlius managed, 
than when exhibited by themſelves ; 
hence in the ſucci ſcorbutici of our 
diſpenſatory, Sevilſe orange juice is 
uſefully joined to that of the coch- 
learia and naſturtium. 


Mineral acids iniſtanfly coagu- 


late the blood; and when injected | 


into the veins of living animals, pro- 
duce immediate death. It is there- 
fore probable, that theſe ſalts do not 
enter the maſs of blood. The vege- 


table acids are ſaid to dilute the 


blood; and they feem capable of 
entering . our circulating fluids : 
they are alſo poſſeſſed of a refrige- 
rant power, by which they diminiſh 
the heat of the body and the ſpaſ- 
modic tenſion of the veſſels. Hence 
in ſome fevers, they relax the con- 
ſtriction in the firſt paſſages, in the 
ſkin, and in the kidneys; whereby the 
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| ſecretions of theſe ſexeratorgans are 


reſtored or increaſed. , The mineral 


acids, or their combinations, with 
vinous ſpirits, when largely diluted 


VFVich water, have a ſimilar, but per- 


' haps a leſs certain effect. The muri- 
atic acid, however much diluted, or 
in whatever form it is exhibited, 
ems always to poſſeſs a very con · 
derably ſtimulating power 
Though moſt of the mineral 
acids, when largely diluted, ſeem to 
poſſeſs a refrigerant power; yet ſome 


of them (eſpecially the vitriolic hen 


taken in a leſs diluted ſtate) exert 


an aſtringent and tonic power; and 
are thereby uſeſul in certain 4 


tions ofthe ſtomach proceeding from 
weakneſs and indigeſtion: it is of- 
ten proper to cover their acrimony 


noug matters; and when taken in this 


way, the vitriolic acid is an uſe- 


ful remedy in the melRœnA of the may 
derns, the diſeaſe ſuppoſed by the 
ancients to be. a purging of their 
Lire. bil, ar black bile. © 
3 The geidef borax, or the ſedative 
falt of Homberg, was formerly in 
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great reputation in the eure of many 
febrile aſſections: but, as we before 
obſerved, its fame has paſſed away, 
and no notice is now taken of it by 
practitioners. Fixed air, or the a- 
rial acid, has alſo been highly extol - 
led in the cure of ſcurvy and other 
putrid diſeaſes, in phthiſit pulmona- 
lit, and in ill-conditioned ulcers: it 
ſeems indeed to poſſeſs very conſi- 
derable antiſeptic powers; but it 
has alſo been alleged, that it has 


cured cancers, and diſſolved the ſtone | 
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Part Il. 


oh 
in the bladder forſooth, It is fre. 
quently taken by throwing into the 
ftomach a portion of mild or acrated 
alkali, and forthwith. a quautity af 
any acid; or the acid and alkali are 


firtk mixed, and then taken in What 


is called the ſtate of efferyeſcenct. 


When, exhibired, in either} of theſe 


forms, it has been ſuppoſed to ſhowa 
tonic power upon the ſtomach}; and 
this indeed appears probable. Theſe 
are the famous anti-emetie mixtures; 
and indeed they may be uſed in any 
caſe: where we wiſh to adminiſter 
fixed air: but ſaline mixtures have 
alſo proved anti-emetic after the ef- 


ferveſcence had ceaſed ; and it is re. 
markable, that in dyfpeptic affee- 


tions, we often find it proper to uſe 


en proper to cover their-acrimony magneſia in its calcined ftate in or- 
by combining them with mucilagi- 


der to avoid the evolution of this 
very acid. Water impregnated 
with this acid, or the artificial Pyr- 


mont waters, have been uſed for the 


fame purpoſes as the efferveſcing 
maxtures. But, after all, the medi- 
cal effects of fixed air have not yet 
been | fully underſtood, or at leak 
explained to us. 

_ Vegetable acids are prejudicialin 
cald, pale, phlegmatic habits, where 


the veſſels are lax, the circulation 


languid, bile deficient, and the 
power of digeſtion weak. In theſe 
caſes, an acid. is often generated in 
the ſtomach, from milk and moi: 
vegetable food ; which, whilſt it 
continues in the firſt paſſages, occa- 
fions uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, 
flatulencies, ſometimes griping pains 
of the bowels, and vomitings. 
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Oyſter-ſhells, | 
Crabs-claws, and eyes ſo 
Coral, red and white, | 
. 


A 


Chalk, : 

THE virtues. of theſe ſubftances 
T are, to abſorb or deſtroy aci - 
dities in the firſt paſſages, and con- 
ſequently to remove ſuch diſorders 
as proceed from that cauſe, The 
cordial, alexipharmac, antifebrile, 
and other like virtues attributed to 
theſe medicines, appear to have little 
foundation ; or at beſt are only ſe- 
condary ones. In fevers, attended 
with a tendency | 
the fluids, theſe earths may do very 
much harm; as they are band by 
the experiments of Sir John Pringle, 
to poſſeſs a ſeptic power.“ When 
united with the acid, they form a 
neutral ſaline compound, poſſeſſing 
ſome degree of ap aperient and de- 
tergent quality, though too incon - 
ſiderable to be in general regarded. 

The abſorbent earths were all 
ſtrangers to medicine in the earlier 
times; and their uſe does not ſeem 
to have been eſtabliſned before the 
laſt century; when ſome practĩ- 
tioners, from an opinion that moſt 
kinds of diſeaſes proceeded from a 
preternatural acid, introduced a 
great variety of antacid bodies; both 
af the earthy and ſaline kind; and 


— 


very liberally exhibited them on al · 


moſt every occaſion. 

It is certain that in children, and 
adults of a weak conſtitution, and 
whoſe food is chiefly of the vege- 
table aceſcent kind, ſundry diſor- 
ders are occaſioned by acidities : 


theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 


emed, 


to putrefaction of 


Some marles, 
Magneſia, 
Limeſtones, 
Marbles, 


S 


3 - 


—_ * 


* 


* 


ſour eructations, the pale colour 


Tz J 


22 


. 


71 


the face; and in children, by the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of the 


alvine feces, which are ſometimes 


ſo manifeſtly acid as to raiſe. a 


ſtrong efferveſcence with. alkaline 
In theſe caſes, and theſe 
only, the uſe of abſorbent earths is 


ſalts. 


indicated. 


1 


If there are really no acid juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths are 


apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there -into 


hard indiſſoluble maſſes; which 
have ſometimes been thrown up by 
vomit, or found in the ſtomach up- 
on. diſſetion. Hence indigeſtion, 


loſs of appetite, nauſez, , vomiting, 


obſtructions of the bowels, and o- 
ther diſorders. Sometimes. the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines have been found 


lined with a cruſt, as it were, of 


theſe earthy bodies; which muſt 
not only have prevented the ſe- 


paration of the gaftric liquor, but 
likewiſe cloſed the orifices of the 


lacteal veſſels, ſo as to obſtruct the 


paſſage of the chyle into the maſs 


of blood. | 


Some ſuppoſe the earthy pow- 


* 


ders capable (without the concur- 
rence of any acid) of paſſing the lac - 
teals along with the chyle ; and al- 


lege, in ſupport of this opinion, 


that when triturated with water, 


they are in part taken up, and car- 


ried with it through a filtre of pa- 
per; the filtrated liquor leaving, 
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upon 1 3 of whi- 
tiſh earthy matter. This experi- 
ou (allowing the conſequence to 
be juſtly drawn from it) is itſelf er- 
roneous: the reſiduum proceeds from 
the earth naturally contained in the 
water, not from that employed in 
the experiment; for if pure di- 
ſtilled water be made uſe of, it will 
leave no reſiduum, though long 
triturated or Arenen with the 
earth. 
All theſe bodies, particularly 
thofe of the animal kind, contain, 
beſides their purely alkaline earth, 
a portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in  crabs- 
eyes; which, if macerated in the 
weaker acids; or the ſtronger ſuf- 
ficiently diluted with water, the 


| earthy part will be diflolved, and 


the animal glue remain in form of 
a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 
glutinous {ſubſtance increaſes their 
tendency to concrete in the ſto- 
mach; and hence thoſe which con- 
tain leaſt thereof ſhould be prefer- 
red to the others. The mineral 
= earths contain the leaſt of this kind 


of matter, and ſome of them are very 


_ eaſy of ſolution; chalk for inſtance; 
which may therefore be given with 


rbents. 
ed of their conglutinating matter 
by means of fire, are reduced in- 


Y greater ſafety than the animal, ab- 
3 15 Theſe ſubſtances, diveſt· 
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ever, uſed for the ſame purpoſes x 


Fan ll. 
to acrimonious calces « or limes, and 


thus become medicines of a dil. 
ferent claſs. * They are alſo, how. 


the acrated earths, and in the form 
of lime-water, they are eſpecially, 
fte for thoſe caſes accompanied 
with much flatulence, where the ey. 
lution of fixed air is often hurtful: 
and this evolution will always take 
place when an aerated earth is pre. 
fented to the acid matter in the ſto- 
mach.“ 

The teeth, bones, hoofs, and 


horns of animals, conſiſt of ſome. 


what ſimilar principles with the 


_— abſorbents above mention- 

ed ( ſee Cornu cervi calcinatio 93 
the quantity of gelatinous matter 
is ſo large, as to defend the earthy 
part from the action of weak acids; 
whilſt the earth, in its turn, protects 
the gluten from being ealily diſſol. 
ved by watery liquors. Hence theſe 
bodies, in their crude. ſtate, though 
recommended as poſſeſſing ſingular 
virtues, / are not found to have any 
virtue at all. 

Experiments have been made for 
trrinining the degree of ſolubility, 
or comparative frength of theſe 
earths ; the principal of which are 
arranged i in the two following tables, 
one taken from Langius, and * 
other from Homberg. 


* » 
me | W 


_ 4 * Materia RIG | 0 84 
. 1 4 * % 44 "A 4 | W& ne * 


ral Pp the quantity of dcid 22 5 4 4 22 ae. : 


- fSome kind. of limeſtones 4 1603 
175 Oyſter-ſhells 4 Ts — f | 120 >, 
[Chalk 1 
Shells of . = | 105 
Calcined cray-fiſh >] 100 | 
_ bs & care, 1s 80 . | 
Tooth of the foo-berſe e 8 TU oe. 
Ten grains of* Volatile falts - 2 ] * thy; ts E 
| Fixed falts f lv]. FW: is Y 
| [Coral et * white © > | 60|, ; 14.1 
- {Egg-thells _ 12 D 5 1 
Mother of pearl | 50 1 
Crabs-claws 401 n WANs 
awbone of the pike fiſh J 1 8 30 e AE 


Tab of the e is abſorbent Farths flluble in Ait 


Grains. | 5 
| 0 216 . 
"3H Mother of pearl 144 
Pearls | 128 KR 
Oyſter · ſnells „ 5 
57 75 5 Grains of foirit of Hartſhora 165 | 
alt, diſſolved of E 1 RT 186 
| Oriental bezoar 118 Ce] 
Occidental bezoar 123 | 5 
Quick-lime | 199 7 8 | 
IClacked lime 193 W 0 ; 
rCrabs-eyes 3 — | LY _ 
{Mother of pearl 202 e | 
| Pearls "18... .> 1 | ; 
Oyſter-ſhells 236 1 
576 Grains of ſpirit of Hartſnorn n 
nitre diſſolved of JCoral © : 23; 
| Oriental bezoar 10 
Occidental bezoar 144 
uĩck · lime 180 
Slacked lime 216 


Theſe eee do not ſuffi- tity of acid is too vague and inde- 
ciently aſcertain the point intended termined : in the ſecond, we are not 


by hems i in the firſt _ the quan- told whether 73 Fo was — 2 | 
„„ - Lal - 
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" ſiturated : : REY in both, the acids 
made uſe of were ſo very different 
from any that can ppoſed ever 


to exiſt in the human Near, that 


little can be concluded from them 
with regard to the medical effects 
of theſe abſorbents. Trial ſhould 
| have been made with the mild ve 


| Eanrns not A n ids or ther Liquors 
"The earths of this kind may be ranged in two claſſes : ; 


Claſs 1. Hard c- ry/talline Earth: As the Ruby, Garnet, 
Emerald, Sarphire; Hyacinth, and other precious Stones; 


Cryſtal, Flint, &c. 
HESE 


were introduced into medi- 
eine, and many fabulous virtues at- 
tributed to them, by the ſuperſti- 
tion of the earlier ages. Some of 
them are ttill preſerved. in foreign 
pharmacopœias, but at len gth very 
juſtly expunged from 6ur's, not- 
withſtanding what ſome late wri- 
ters of repute ſpeak of their medical 
virtue. Theſe indiſſoluble hard bo- 


dies are not capable of roduciny 8 | 


any other effect than by their rigi 
angular particles (which, though le- 
ted with the utmoſt Care, the 
- microſcope {till diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the inteſtines. 
In levigation they wear off ſo much 
from the hardeſt marble inſtruments, 
as will equal or exceed their on 
weight: from this circumſtance we 
may aceount for their having ſome- 
times appeared to act as abſarbents. 
Some of theſe ſtones, expoſed toa 
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kinds of Cabfiancis 
fure friable; but nevertheleſs remain 


froy coneludes from hence, that 


them a conſiderable tinct, is fo ex · 


Part . 
getable acids; as the 3 Juices of hs 
tain fruits, ſour fermented liquor, 
or rather with ſour milk. Never: 
theleſs theſe tables, though not ſo 
perfect ab could be wiſhed, have 
their uſe in the hands of ſuch az 
can make proper — - 


2 
1 


0 


as; bre, . in ſome mea- 


indifſoluble. Moſt of the coloured 
ones by this treatment loſe their co- 
lour, and in this ſtate' prove nearly 
of the ſame quality with common 
cryſtal ; "ſuch are, the ſapphire, 
emerald, amethyſt, and cornelian; 
others melt into a blackiſh. vitreous 
matter, from which a portion of 
iron is obtainable by proper fluxes; 
as tlre hyacinth and garnet. Geof- 


thoſe ſtones really poſſeſs ſome me- 
dical virtues, depending upon their 
metallic part : but 'the quantity of 
metallic matter, ſufficient to give 


ceedingly ſmall, and fo incloſed in 
a ſtony matter, not at all ſoluble by | 
any of the known menſtrua, as | 
ſcarce to admit of any poſſibility of 

its ating i in the human body. 


Claſs 2. Softer Earths; the talky, gypſeous, and argllla- 


ceous. 


| Tos tales and gypſums have 
rarely been uſed as medicines. | 


unQuous ſoftneſs and | Glver hue, 
ſtand recommended externally 2s 


Some of. the formers from their coluatiors ao Tate of the laaer 
OY 3 


LO 


a * 1 a * 
1 * ; % — 5 
Ls | * j 
7 * 


parts = 
on little hetter foundation, inter- 
le as aſtringents. But they have 
wy bien deſervedly rejected by 
the judicious pratitioners. They 
ſcem to poſſeſs the ill qualities of 
the alkaline earths (ooncreting with 
the mucus of the ſtomach, &c.) with- 
out any of their good ones. 
Several of the clays, boles, and 
terrz ſigillatæ, were highly celebra- 
ted by the ancients as aſtringents 


and alexipharmacs, and ſome of 


them ſtill continue in eſteem; tho? 
it is certain they have no great 
claim to the virtues that have been 
attributed to them. Their real ef- 
ſe&s are, to give a greater degree of 
conſiſtency to the fluids in the firſt 
paſſages, and in ſome meaſure defend 
the ſolids from their acrimony. 

Moſt of theſe bodies contain, be · 
beſides the tenacious indiſſoluble 
earth, which is their principal cha- 
racteriſtic, (t) A portion of an 
earth ſoluble in acids, ſimilar to 
thoſe of the firſt ſection: (2) Of 
acid, ſeparable by diſtillation in a 
ſtrong fire; this acid is always of 
the ſame nature with that obtained 
from vitriol, ſulphur, and alum; 
(3) The coloured ones contain Lke- 
wiſe ſmall quantities of iron, redu- 
cible, by inflammable fluxes, into its 
metallic form. In conſequence of the 
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4 *89 a , 
firſt of theſe ingredients, theſe 


earths may be looked upon in ſome 


meaſure as abſorbent : the acid ap- 

pears to be united with a part of 
the abſorbent earth, into a ſaline 
compound, approaching to an alu- 
minous nature: whence they have 
ſome degree of aftringency : whe- 
ther they receive any peculiar vir- 
tue from the iron, is greatly to be 
doubted ; fince it is in a very crude 
ſtate, and in quantity extremely 

ſmall. | | a oo 
\- Theſe earths unite with water 


into a turbid liquor, ſlippery and | 


ſmooth to the touch, and remain 
for ſome time ſuſpended ; the ſand, _ 
grit, or other grofſer matters which 
are often found naturally mingled. 
with them, ſubſiding. They may 
be freed by means of acids from 
their alkaline earth; by coction in 


water, from their ſaline matter; 


and the coloured ones. from their 
iron by digeſtion in aqua regis, the 
only menſtruum we are acquainted 
with that will extract the ferrugi- 
neous matter of argillaceous and 
bolar earths. Thus purified, they 
have all nearly the ſame appearance 
and qualities. Expoſed to a ſtrong 


fire, they loſe their ſoft glutinous. 


quality, and are reduced into hard 
maſſes ĩndiſſoluble as at firſt. 


Gr UTIN ous yegetable and Animal Subſtances. 


Pure gums ; 
Tragacanth, 
Seneca, 
The gums of cherry, plum, and 

other European trees. 


by and muctlages are glu- 
tinous vegetable productions, 
of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſo- 
luble in water, but not in vinous 


Claſs 1. | Vegetable. 


Vegetables abounding with 
mucilage : G 
Orchis roots, 
Althza root, 
Quince-ſceds, &c. 


ſpirits, or in oils, (See page 15.) 
They differ from one another only 
in degree of tenacity: the more 
tenacious are called gumt; thoſe 
Rn which 
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n ſo, mueilager.., The 
- firſt naturally exude from certain 
trees and ſhrubs; the latter are ex- 
tracted. by art. Almoſt all vege- 
table ſubſtances contain ſome por- 


tion of theſe, which after the re- 


nous, part has been extracted by 
. may be ſeparated from the 


Claſs 4 £ 


- Mosr nocd ſubſtauees ( the fat 
excepted) contain a viſcqus matter, 
in many reſpects fim myar to the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex · 


tracted by ſtrong cection in water. 


Animal glues and jelkes have the 


| general qualities of the vegetable 


ms and mucilages ; with this dif- 
8 that the former are more 
Ran and apt to run into a 


* 
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remaihing unter by means of vu. 
ter. 

The general virtues of theſ 
kind of ſubſtances are, to theath 
2 tt and to diminiſh irritation 

n general. Hence they are found 


uſeful in certain caſes of diarrhez 
and rag | 


putrid ſtate. Conſidered as the ſub. 
jects of chemiſtry, the difference 
betwixt them is very great: thoſe 
of the animal kind are changed by 
fire into a volatile alkaline ſalt, and 
a fetid oil; the vegetable into an 


acid liquor, and a very ſmall por- 


tion of oily matter, conſiderably 


leſs . than the former. 


St v UNCTUQUS Sub" 


Claſs 1. Taf * vegetable Oils: 


them ; as almonds, and the kernels of moſt fruits; lin. 


and Subſtances lend ng Dith 


kecd, and the OT part of ſundry other ſeeds, 


. Claſs 2. Animal Fats ; as ſpermaceti, 


'T xcTvovus vegetables unite with 
J) water, by trituration, into a 


— 


milky liquor: and give out their 
oil upon expreſſion.— Theſe kinds 


of oils and animal fats diſſolve not 
in any menſtruum except alkaline 
ones; which change their quality, 
and reduce them into a ſoap, diſſo- 
Juble in water, but more perfectly 
in vinons ſpirits: from this com- 
pound, the oil may, by a fkilful ad- 
dition of acids, be recovered in a 
purer ſtate than before, and ren- 
dered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, in 
ſpirit of wine. See p. 13. 

The medical virtues of theſe ſub- 


ſtances are, to obtund acrimonious 


humours, and to ſoften and relax 
A 


the ſolids: hence their uſe inter; 
nally, in tickling coughs, heat of 


urine, pains and inflammations ; and 
— in tenſion and rigidity 


of particular parts. The milky ſo- 
lations, commonly called emulſions, 
though much leſs emollient than the 
oils themſelves or animals fats, have 
this advantage, that they may be 
given in acute or inflammatory diſ- 
tempers, without danger of the ill 
canſequences which the others might 
ſometimes produce: fats and oils, 
kept in a degree of heat no greater 


than that of the human body, ſoon 


become rancid and acrimonious ; 


whilſt emulſions tend rather to grow 


ſaur. - 
Asrzix- 


- 


/ 


ken u. 
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452-5, <1: + ASTRINGENTS. 
Gille, by . Balauſtiaes, 
Tormentil root, Lerra Japonica, 
Biſtort root, Acacia, Ae. 


Stringent ſubſtances are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a rough auſtere 
tate; and changing ſolutions of 
iron, eſpecially thoſe made in the 
vitriolic acid, of a dark purple or 
black colou. a 
Aſtringents yield their virtues by 
infuſion both to water and vinous 
ſ irits.3 generally in greateſt per- 
ſection to the former. Oils extract 
nothing from them; nor do —_ 
give over any of their virtue in diſ- 
tillation: nevertheleſs 
gency is conſiderably abated by eva- 
porating decoctions of them to the 
conſiſtence of an n and to- 
tally deſtroyed by lo eeping. 
The Kee rs of chele lub- 
ſtances are, to increaſe the power of 
coheſion in various parts of the ani- 
mal body, to increaſe what may be 
called the tonic power of the ſyſtem, 
to diminiſh the capacity of contain - 


ing veſſels, to diminiſh e e 


and perhaps, in ſome degree, ſenſi- 
bility :* hence they are uſed in diſ- 
orders proceeding from a debility 
or flaccid ſtate of the ſolids; in 
hzmorrhagies, from a thinneſs of 


\* 


Sugar, 
Honey, | 
TD HE vegetable ſweets are a 
very numerous tribe; almoſt 
every plant that has been examined, 
diſcovering in ſome of its parts a 
ſaccharine juice. The bottoms of 
flowers, and moſt kinds of ſeeds and 
grain when they begin to vegetate, 
. are remarkably ſweet. uae 
Vegetable ſweets are extracted 


their aſtrin - 


the blood, laxity or rupture of the 
veſſels ; in preternatural diſcharges 
of other kinds, after the offending. 
matter has been duly corrected or 
evacuated ; and in external relaxa-. 
tions: they are alſo uſed as antiſep- 
ties. 5 : 

In ſome caſes, they produce the. 
effects of aperients ; the veſſels, con - 
ſtringed and ſtrengthened by them, 
being enabled to protrude the cir- - 
culating juices with greater force. 

A good deal of caution is requĩ- 
ſite in the uſe of theſe medicines, 
eſpecially thoſe of the more power- 
ful kind, In plethoric habits, in- 
veterate obſtructions, critical eva- 
cuations, and in all kinds of fluxes 
in general before the morbiſic mat 


ter has been expelled, or where there 


is any ftrifture or ſpaſmodic con- 
traction of the veſſels ; aſtringents 
prove eminently hurtful. Where 


critical dyſenteries or diarrhœas are 
reſtrained by ſtyptics, the acrimo- 


nious matter, now confined in the 
inteſtines, eorrodes or inflames them; 


and ſometimes occaſions a gangrene 


of the parts. Wt 


SwEETS. 


Raiſins, 0 
Liquorice, &c. 


both by water and vinous ſpirits; 
moſt readily by the firſt, but in 
Foun perfection by the latter. 

othing of their taſte ariſes in di- 
ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors: nevertheleſs, by long boil- 
ing with water they become ſome- 
what leſs agreeable ; but are not 
much injured by being N 
wr N 1 
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| the ſame manner with reQified ſpi- 


The purer ſweets, as ſugar, pro- 


mote the union of diſtilled oils with 
watery liquors, and prevent the ſe- 


paration of the butyraceous part 


from. milk: from this quality, they 
are ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous 
part. of the food with the animal 


juices. Hence fome have conclu- 


ded, that they increaſe fat: others, 
that they have a contrary effect, by 


preventing the ſeparation of the 


unctuous matter which forms the 
fat from the blood: and others, 
that they render the juices thicker 


and more Nuggiſh, retard the cir- 


culation and cuticular »e&cretion, 
and thus bring on a variety of diſ- 
orders. But ſweets have not been 


4 


"I 


found to produce any of theſe effect 


in any remarkable degree: com. 


mon experience ſhows, that their 
moderate, and even liberal, uſe i; 
at leaſt innocent; that they recon. 
eile, not only to the palate, but the 
ſtomach alſo, ſubſtances of them. 
ſelves diſguſtful to both; and thus 
render ſalutary what would other. 
wiſe be injurious to the body, 

The unQuous and mueilaginous 
ſweets, as the impure ſugars, li. 
qdorice, &c, have a conliderahle 


degree of emollient and lubricating 


virtue.—Thoſe accompanied with a 
manifeſt acid, as in the juices of mol 
ſweet fruits, are remarkably relax. 
ing; and if taken immoderately, 
occaſion diarrbez and dyſenteries, 
which ſometimes have proved fatal. 


AcR1Ds. 


A Cavs are ſubſtances of a pene- 
trating  pungency. Applied 
to the ſkin, they inflame or exulce- 


T Theſe ſubſtances, conſidered as the ſubject of pharmacy, may be divided | 
into three claſſes; 5 5 SEN 


rate ĩt; chewed, they occaſion a co. 


pious diſcharge of ſaliva: and ſnuffed 


up the-noſe, provoke ſneezing. 


[... Tn diftillation with water: as horſe-radiſh, 


yielding their acrimony 4 


muſtard, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. - 
2. By infufion only : as the greater celandine, 
Ppyrethrum, &c. LY | | 
I 3. Neither to infuſion, nor diſtillation: as arum 


L and dracunculus. 


The general effects of acrid me- 
dicines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels. 
In cold leucophlegmatic habits, and 
where the contractive power of the 
folids is weak, they prove powerful 
expectorants, deobſtruents, diuretics, 


and emmenagogues ; and if the pa- 
tient is kept warm, fudorifics. In 


Hot bilious conſtitutions, plethorie 
habits, inflammatory diſtempers 

where there is already a degree of 
irritation, or where the viſcera are 
unſound ;. theſe ſtimulating medi- 
eines prove highly prejudicial, and 


never fail to aggravate the diſeaſe. 


Certain acrid ſubſtances have been 
lately recommended in dry con- 
vulſive afthmas ; of the efficacy of 
the {quill in particular, for the cure 
of this diſorder, ſeveral inſtances are 
related in the Commercium Litera- 
rium of Norimberg for the years 
1737 and 1739. Cartheuſer thinks, 
that not the aſthma itſelf, but a par- 
ticular effect of it, was removed by 
this medicine. He obſerves, that 
in, all aſthmas, the free circulation 
of the blood through the pulmonary 
veſſels is impeded: and hence, du- 
ring every paroxyſm, the lungs are 
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Part I; 
zu 4 kind of «dematous ſtate: that 
ichs cedera; becoming habitual, 
remains after the fit is over, it 18 
either perpetrudlly oecaſioning freſn 
bes, or gives riſe to a dropſy of 
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= 
the breaſt : that aerĩd medicines, by 
removing the oedema, remove what 
was originally an effect of the aſth- 
ma, and in time a cauſe of its aggra- 

vation. | | 


AROMATICS. | 


RomATics are ſubſtances of 

a warm pungent talte, and a 
more or leſs fragrant ſmell. Some 
of the ſpices are purely aromatic, 
as cubebs, pepper, cloves; ſome 
ſubſtances, have a ſweetneſs mixed 
with the aromatic matter, as ange- 
lica root, aniſced, fennel ſeed ; ſome 
an aftripgency, as cinnamon; ſome 
a ſtrong mucilage, as caſia lignea ; 
ſome a bitterneſs, as orang peel, 
The aromatic matter itſelf, con- 


tained in different ſubjeQs, differs 


alſo not a little in its pharmaceutic 
properties. It is extracted from all 
by tectißed ſpirit of wine; from 
ſome in great part, from others 
ſcarcely at all, by water. The aro- 
matic matter of ſome ſubjects, as 
of lemon peel, riſes wholly in diſtil 


1 
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.Gentian-root, ' 
Hops, 


DIrrexs for the moſt part yield 
| their virtue both to watery and 
ſpirituous menſtrua; fome more per- 
fectly to one, and others to the 
other. None of the ſubſtances of 
this claſs give over any thing con- 
ſiderable of 
either to water or to ſpirit ; their 
bitterneſs remaining entire, and fre- 
quently improved, in the extracts. 
Such as are accompanied with fla- 
vour, as wormwood, may by this 
proceſs. be reduced into ſimple fla - 


* 


vpourleſs bitters. | 


.  Theſeſubſtances participate of the 
virtues of aſtringents and aromatics, 


\ 


the circulation. In cald 


their taſte in diſtillation, 


lation both with ſpirit and water; 
that of others, as cinnamon, riſes 
wholly with water, but ſcarcely at 
all with ſpirit; white that of others, 
as pepper, is in part left behind after 
the diſtillation of water itſelf from 


the ſpice. ot 5 d&0.5 a 
; With regard to the.” general. vir- 
tues of aromatics, they warm the 
ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 
habit, raiſe the pulſe, and Pier 
angu 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and a weak, 
flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, they ſup- 


"oof 


port the vis vitz, and promote the 


falutary ſecretions... In, hot bilious 
temperaments, plethoric habits, in- 
flammatory indiſpoſitions, dryneſs 


and ſtrictures of the fibres, they are 


generally hurtful, © | 


| 3:7 STEELY 
Leſſer centaury, 
e ener 


Their general effects are, to con- 
ſtringe the fibres of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, to warm the habit, 
and promote the natural evacuations, 
particularly of ſweat and urine. In 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, loſs of ap- 
petite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 
orders, proceeding from a laxity of 
the ſolids, theſe kinds of medicines 
do good ſervice. Where the fibres 
are already too tenſe: and rigid, 
where there is any immoderate heat 
or inflammation, bitters very ſenſibly 
increaſe the diftemper ; and if their 
uſe is continued, communicate it to 
the kidneys: hence the urine be- 

; | comes 
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comes high coloured, ſmall in quan- 
tity, and at lenghth ſuppreſſed; a 
dropſy ſoon ſucceeding. + 
Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſeQs, 


N Ma _  Hellebore, | - - 
ee URN 


: HES E fubſtances conhiſt of a 
I reſinous part, in which the 
purgative or emetic quality moſt 
frequently reſides ; and a gummy 
ſaline one, which gets chiefly as a 
diuretic. The firſt is extracted or 
diffolved by vinous ſpirits; the lat - 
ter by water. Nothing ariſes in di- 
ſtillation from either. 5 
The acrid refins, exhibited by 
themſelves, tenaciouſly adhere to the 
coats of the inteſtines, by their ſti- 
mulating power irritate and inflame 
them, and thus produce ſundry vio- 
-lent diſorders. Hoffman relates, 
chat he has ſometimes obſerved con - 
vulſions, and a paralyſis of both 


©  » fides, from their uſe. 


Theſe inconveniencies may be 
avoided, by previouſly triturating 
them with ſubſtances capable of di- 
viding their tenacious texture, and 
preventing their adheſion; by this 
means, they become mild and ſafe, 
operate without diſturbance, and at 
ſame time more effectually an- 

ſwer the purpoſes intended by them. 
Some have endeavoured to cor- 
rect the ill quality of the reſinous 
purgatives, by the addition of acids 
and aromatics oils. Acids weaken 
their power, but have no other ef- 
fect than what a diminution. of the 
- doſe would equally. anſwer. The 
pungent. eſſential oils may ſerve to 
warm the ſtomach, make the medi- 
cine fit eaſier, and thus prevent the 
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Part If, 
they are recommended as anthecl. 
mintic; and both externally ang in. 


ternally as antiſeptics, | 


EEurics and CATHARTICS. 


7 Colocynthj 8 
Scammony/, 


Gamboge, &c. 


nauſea, which ſometimes happens; 
but as ſoon as the reſin begins to 
exert itſelf in the inteſtines, theſe 
oils, | inſtead of correcting, increaſe 
its virulence ; being themſelves apt 
to occafion the inconveniencies which 
they are here intended to prevent, 
an irritation and inflammation of 
the bowels. Alkaline ſalts or ſoaps 
have a better effect; as they diſpoſe 
the reſin to ſolution, and promote 
it Operation. 1 

The medicines, of this claſs ſeem 
to act by ſtimulating the coats of 
the ſtomack and inteſtines. If the 
irritation is ſtrong and ſudden, their 
action is quick and upwards; if 
flower, downwards. Cathartics, gi- 
ven in a-Jiquid form, or in very 
ſenſible habits, often prove emetic; 
and emetics where mucus abounds, 
cathartic.. They operate more vio- 
lently in robuſt conftitutions than 
in thoſe of a contrary temperament ; 
the veſſels being in the former more 
tenſe and rigid, and conſequently 
leſs m_— of bearing an equal de- 
gree of irritation. + _ 

The action of theſe medicines 19 
extended beyond the prime viz: 
This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe which always 
accompanies their qperation ; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children being purged by the milk, 
if the nurſe has taken a carthartic. 
Some of them, particularly helle- 

bore, 
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bore; ere ſaid to purge, if only ap- 


plied externally i in iſſues. Purgatives, 
— of the more powerful kind, 
exhibited in ſuitable ſmall doſes, in 


conjunction ger the milder ayer». 
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ents, may be introduced into the 
habit, ſo as to prove notable. deob- 


ſtruents, diuretics, and dia 3 


without acting ſenſibly by tool 


* 3 


a ee are ebe not with any view to a me- 


thod of fimples, but to give a general idea of the virtues of ſuch medi- 
einal ſubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which make the objects of 


the reſpective articles. 


I ſhall dwell no longer on general een e but 


procecd ro to an account a0; _ of the GTP e 


ABI ETIS 11 gun, n 
cont e Abietis conis fu ot ſpetanti- 
bus five maris C. B. ui piceæ Lin. 
vel Abietis 1 4 » folio fructu deor- 

ctante 
7 Lebe filver and the red fir; 
the wood, tops, and cones. 


Theſe are large ever green trees, 


frequent i in the northern elimates. 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in 
ſome parts of England; and the 
fecond on the Hil of Scotland. 
From theſe trees, in different parts 
of Germany, the Straſburgh tur- 
pentine is extracted, of which here - 
after. The wood, and the fruit 
or, cones gathered about the end 
of autumn, abound with reſinous 
matter, and yield, in di ſfillation 
with water, an eſſential oil, not 
greatly different from that obtained 


by the ſame means from turpentine... 


—The wood and tops of the fir- 
trees, on account of their reſinous 
juices, are ſometimes employed in 
decoctions and diet-drinks for pro- 
moting urine and ſweat, purifying 


the blood and juices, and clean- 


ling aud healing internal ulcera- 
tions, particularly thoſe, of the uri- 
nary paſſages. See the article T'z- 
RESINTHINA. 


1 ABROTANI MARIS le. 


| folant maris ali e ins 


Tourn. Pinus abieti- 


C. B. Artemd ifie en Lis 


Southernwogd : the leaves [E. 
This is a ſhrubby plant, clothed 

with very finely divided leaves, of a 

greyiſh, green colour: the flowers, 


which are very fmall and yellowiſh, 


hang downwards, feveral together 


from the middle of tlre branches to ; 


the top. It is a native of the warmer 
countries; in this it is cultivated i in 
gardens; the leaves fall off every 
winter; the roots and falks abide | 
many years. 


Southerawood has a resp. not | 


very diſagreeable fmell; and a nan- 


ſcous, pungent, bitter taſte ; whieh 
is totally extracted by reQified ſpi- 
rit, lefs perfectly by watery liquors. 


It is recommended as an anthel- 


mintic; and in cold leucophleg- 
matic habits, as a ſtimulant, de- 
tergent, aperient, and ſudorifie. 
The prefent practice has almoſt 
entirely confined its uſe to external 
applications. The leaves are fre- 


quently employed in diſeutient and 


antiſeptic fomentations; and have 
been recommended alfo in lotions 
and unguents for cutaneous 

ch and the falling off of the hair 


ABROTANI TEMIN folias 
Abrotant ſeminæ foliis teretibus C. B. 
Santolinæ chamacypariff, Lin. La- 
vender- cotton; the leaves. gs 
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This test is all-over white and fen by keeping, and totally y 


hoary: the leaves are compoſed of long coction, the bitter remaining 
Small knobs: ſet: in rows along à entire. An extract made by boi]. | 
middle rib; the flowers ſtand up- ing the leaves in a large quantity 7 
right on the tops of the ſtalks. It of water, and. evaporating the li. 
is raiſed in gardens, flowers in June quor with a ſtrong fire, proves 2 : 
and July, and holds its leaves all the bitter ſufficiently grateful, without 
winter... any diſguſtful ſtavour.— An oil di. 
The abrotanum ſemina is ſuppo- ſtilled from this plant LL. ] and x f 
ſed to poſſeſs the ſame virtues with tincture of the dried. flowering tops , 
the mes; but in a leſs degree. For [E. ] are kept in the ſhops. | c 
external purpoſes, the medical diff)! h 
' ference betwixt - them is not very ABSINTHII MARITIM! : 
great: hence in fomentations (which ſummitates.s Abfnthii marini albi c 
is the da intention they ate Gerard. Artemiſiæ maritimæ Lin. 
uſually applied to) the London Col- -Sea- wormwoodz, commonly, but 
lege allows either to be taken in- falfely, called Roman wormwood; j 
ſtead of the other. The abreta- the tops [L. Ns.” p 
aum feming. is; recommended by The leaves of ſea-wormwood are | 
ſome in hyſteric aud other female much ſmaller than thoſe of the = 
complaints: it has been cuſtomary common, and hoary on the upper | 
among. the common people to ule fide, as well as the lower; the F 
2 decoction of it in milk againſt ſtalks alſo are hoary all over. It w 
C grows wild about our falt marſhes, w 
N Ot RIOTS UE + and in ſeveral parts about the ſea. cl 
ABSINTHII VULGARIS /- coaſts.— In taſte and ſmell, it is di 
Aa Abſenthii vulgaris majoris J. B. weaker and leſs unpleaſant than the cc 
Ariemiſiæ abſenthii Lir. Common common wormwood. The virtues of ſo 
wormwodad ; the leaves L. E.] both are ſuppoſed to be of the ſame cc 
The leaves of this fort of worm- kind, and to differ only in degree. ta 
wood. are divided into roundiſh ſeg- The tops enter three of our di. if 
F ments, of a dull green colour a- ſtilled waters, and give name to a ti 
| , bove, and whitiſh underneath, It conſerve [L.] They are an ingre- by 
| rows wild in ſeyeral parts of Eng. dient alſo in the common fomenta- re 
Land; about London, large quan- tion and green oil [L. J 
tities are cultivated for medicinal ; 3 . di 
uſe; it flowers in June and July; ABSINTHII ROMANT lia: ſy 
and; after having. ripened its feeds, Ab/inthii Pontici tenuifolii incani C. B. of 
dies down to the ground, excepting Artemiſæ Pontice Lin. Roman iN 
aà tuft of the lower leaves, which ge-. wormwood; the leaves and tops oc 
nerally abides the winter, 3 LEE.) 3 AAS | it 
Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter; This ſpecies is very different in e 
/ and was formerly much uſed as ſuch, appearance from the two forego- ſer 
againſt weakneſs of the ſtomach, ing: it is in all its parts ſmaller wi 
and the like, in medicated wines than either; the leaves are divided mi 
and ales. At preſent it is rarely into fine filaments, and hoary on is 
employed ip theſe intentions, on the lower fide; the ftalks, either W 
account of the ill+reliſh and offen- entirely or. in part, of a purpliſh ta 
ſiee ſmell with which it is accompa- hue. lt is a native of the warmer of 
nnied. Theſe it may be in part freed countries, and at preſent * vic 
5 | 3 ; . : i Y 
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ly procurable in this, though as 
hardy and as eaſily raiſed as any of 
the other ſorts. Sea wormwood 
has long ſupplied its place in the 
markets, and been in general miſ- 
taken for it. 2 
Roman wormwood is leſs un- 
rateful than either of the others: 
its ſmell is tolerably pleaſant: the 
tate, though manifeſtly bitter, 
ſcarce diſagreeable. It appears to 
be the moſt eligible of the three as 
a ſtomachic; and is likewiſe re- 
commended by ſome in dropſies. 


ACACIA [L. J: the inſpiſſated 
juice of the unripe fruit of a large 
prickly tree called by Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Acacia foliis ſcorpioidis legu- 
minoſe. Mimoſa nilotica Lin. 


This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſhes, wrapt 


up in thin bladders. It is out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, in- 
clining to black; inwardly of a red- 
diſh or yellowiſh brown ; of a firm 
conſiſtence, but not very dry. It 
ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and diſ- 
covers a rough, not diſagreeable 
taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 
th reliſh. This inſpiſſated juice en- 
tirely diſſolves in watery liquars ; 
but is ſcarce ſenſibly ated on by 
rectified ſpirit. 

Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dieine. The Egyptians give it in 
ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 
nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 
occaſionally: they likewiſe employ 
it in collyria for ſtrengthening the 
eyes, and in gargariſms for quin- 
leys. Among us, it is little other- 
wiſe uſed than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca DLL. J, and 
's rarely met with in the ſhops. 
What is uſually ſold for the Egyp- 


dan acacia, is the inſpiſſated juice 


of unripe ſloes: this is harder, hea- 


ver, of a darker colour, and ſome- 
1 2 v 
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what ſharper - taſte, than the true 
ſort. ; | 


ACANTHI -. Acanthi ſati- 
vi vel msllis Virgilii C. B. Acantht 


mollis Lin. Brankurſine; the leaves. 


This is a beautiful plant, grow- 
ing naturally in Italy and other 
warm climates: from its leaves, 
the ancients took the patterns of 
their foliage works. All the parts 
of it have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, and 
abound with a mucilaginous juice: 
its virtues do not ſeem to differ from 
thoſe of althza and other mucilagi- 


ACETOSÆ vulgaris, five oxa= 
lidis „ folia & radi; Rumicis acetoſe 
Lin. Acetoſæ arvenſis C. B. Oxalidis 
vulgaris folio longo J. B. Rumicis 
acetoſcllæ Lin. Common ſorrel; the 
roots and leaves LZ. 72 

Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England. The 
leaves have a reſtringent acid taſte, 
without any ſmell or particular fla- - 
vour: their medical effects are, to 
cool, quench thirſt, and promote 
the urinary diſcharge: a decoction 
of them in whey affords an uſeful 
and agreeable drink in febrile or in- 
flammatory diforders : and is re- 
commended by Boerhaave to be uſed 
in the ſpying as one of the moſt ef- 
ficacious aperients and detergents. 
Some kinds of ſcurvies have yielded 
to the continued uſe of this medi- 
cine: the Greenlanders, who are 
very ſubject to this diſtemper, are 
ſaid to employ, with good ſucceſs, 
a mixture of the juices of ſor rel and 
of ſcurvygraſs. | 3, 

The roots of ſorrel have a bit- 
terith auſtere taſte, without any a- 
cidity: they are ſaid to be deobſtru- 
ent and diuretic; and have ſomes 
times had a place in aperient apo- 
zems, to which they impart a red- 
diſh colour. | 
E 2 The 
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J !be ſeeds of this plant were for - 
merly uſed in diarrhœas and dyſen- 
- teries; but have long been ſtrangers 
to the ſhops, and are now juſtly ex- 

punged both from the London and 


-- | Edinburgh pharmacopeias: they 


have no remarkable ſmell, and 
ſcarcely any tale. 5 


AckEroskLLA CE. I; vide 
een . 


ACETUM [I. Z.] Vinegar : 
an acid produced from fermented 
vinous liquors by a ſccond fermen- 
tation. 6 ; 
Wine vinegar 1s conſiderably pu- 
rer than that prepared from malt li- 
quors; the latter however acid and 
fine, contains a large portion of a 
viſcous. mucilaginous ſubſtance; as 
is evident from the ropyneſs and ſli- 


myneſs which this kind of vinegar- 
z very much ſubje& to; the ſtronger - 


and more ſpirituous the wine, the 
better and ſtronger vinegar it yields. 


The French vinegars are ſaid by 


Geoffroy to ſaturate above one 
thirty- fifth their weight of fixed al- 
kaline falt, and ſome of them no 

leſs than one-twelfth; the beſt of 

the German vinegars little more than 
| one-fortieth. 

Vinegar is a medicine of excel- 

lent uſe in all kinds of inflamma- 

tory and putrid diſorders, either 
internal or external: in ardent, bi- 
lious fevers, peſtilential and other 
malignant diſtempers, it is recom- 
mended by Boerhaave as one of the 
molt certain ſudorifics. Weakneſs, 
fainting, vomiting, hiccup, hyſte- 


rical and hypochondriacal com- 


plaints, have been frequently re- 
lieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth aud noſe, or received into 

the ſtomach. It has been uſed in- 

ternally in rabies canin.“ 


© ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM. 


1 Vitriolic acid LZ. N 


— 
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feet high and 10 broad; with a 


particularly where the operation | 


Fart l. 
This is inſerted in the Mater 
Medica on account of its being ge. 
nerally made, not by the 8 
cary, but by the trading chemil, 
and moſt commonly from {ulphy, 


The operation is ſaid to be perform. 
ed in leaden veſſels, ſometimes 20 


* 


eighth part of nitre to ſupply the ab- 
ſence of the external air, and ſome 
water to condenſe the ſteams. It is 
concentrated and conſiderably pu- 
rified by evaporation. It is the 
colourleſs, without ſmell, extreme 
corroſive, very fixed, the moſt 5 
derous of all unmetallic fluid, 
powerfully attractive of water from 
the air, and in uniting with wa- 
ter produces a great degree of 
heat. It poſſeſſes the general pro- 
perties of acids in an eminent de. 
gree. | 

On account of its fluidity, it i 
not uſed as a corroſive. Blended 
with unctuous matter in the propor. 
tion of one to eight, it is applied in 
in itch and other chronic eruptions, 
and likewiſe. as a rubefacient in be- 
cal palſy and rheumatiſm. Diluted 
with water, it ſhows conſiderable ac- 
tion on the human calculus out of 
the body; and therefore has been 
propoſed internally in that diſeaſe, 


improper. . As checking fermentz- 
tion, as well as being aſtringent and 
tonic, it is much uſed in morbid ac 
dity, relaxation, and weakneſs af 
the ſtomach. Its effects are prope: 
gated over the fyftem, and hence it 
eſtabliſhed uſe in paſſive hemor- 
rhagies, gleets, and fevers bf the ty: 
phous kind. Tt is alſo uſed inter. 
nally in itch and other chronica 
eruptions; and when given to nurſe 
having the itch, it is ſaid to cure 
both themſelves and their children. 
For further particulars, ſee Part . 
and III. 
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el Lin. LN! Blue Wolfibanez the 


leaves. 
This i ü ) 
ing naturally in various mountain- 
ous parts of Europe. The juice 
has a diſagreeable ſmell and an acrid 
taſte, becoming leſs acrid on inſpiſ 
ſation. It is a very active poiſon, 
was introduced by Dr Stork, and 
recommended by him and ethers in 
glandular ſwellings, venereal nodes, 
anchyloſis, ſpina ventoſa, itch, a- 
mauroſis, gouty and rheumatic 
pains, intermittent fevers, and con- 
vullive diſorders. Stork's formula 
was two grains of the inſpiſſated 
juice rubbed down with two drams 
of ſugar, He began with ten 
grains of this powder night and 
morning, and increaſed it gradually 
to fix grains of the inſpiſſated juice 
twice a day. Others have ufed a 
tincture of one part of the dry leaf, 
and fix parts of ſpirit of wine, in the 
doſe of forty drops. From Stork's 
repreſentation of the figure and taſte 
of the plant, ſome are of opi- 
nion that he made his experiments 


with the aconit um cammorum Lin.“ 


 ACORUS, vide CALANYUS ARO- 
MATICUS, 8 


# 


Veneris, folia + Adianthi folio corian- 


dri C. B. Adianthi capilli Veneris 


Lin. True maidenhair; the leaves. 
This is a low evergreen herb, aud 


one of thoſe which, from the ſlen- 


derneſs of their ſtalk, are called ca- 
pillary. It is a native of ttaly and 


the ſouthern parts of France; from 


whence the leaves are ſometimes 
brought to us. Theſe have an a- 


greeable, but very weak, ſmell; and 
a mucilaginous ſomewhat. roughiſh - 


taſte, which they readily impart to 


boilin g water. 


Maidenhair has been greatly ce- 


lebrated in diſorders of the breaſt, 


proceeding from a thinneſs and acri- 


* 


. The Materia Medica, © - ” 
mony of the juices; and likewiſe 


£521 ate rY for opening obſtructions of the viſe 
$a perennial plant, grow- 


ADIANTHI VERI, ſeu capilli 


i 


ccra, and promoting the expectora- 
tion of tough phlegm. But modern 
practice pays little regard to it; 
nor is it often to be met with in 
the ſhops; the TrICHOMANES, or 
Engliſh maidenhair, which is of the 
lame quality, generally ſupplying its 
place, 


ERUGO CL. E.] Verdegriz 


This is a preparation of copper, 


made chiefly at Montpelier in 
France, by ſtratifying copperplates 
with grape ſtalks that have been 
impregnated with a fermented ve- 


getable acid: in a few. days, tha 
plates are found covered with a yu 4 


, 


green downy matter, which is ſera- 
ped off from the copper, and the 
proceſs again repeated. 

Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of the 
grape; they may be ſeparated, in 
pulverization, by diſcontinuing: the 
operation as ſoon as what remains 


ſeems to be almoſt entirely compo- 
ſed of them. | 


Verdegris 1s rarely or never uſed 


internally. Some writers greatly 
extol it as an emetic, and ſay, that 
a grain or two being taken acts as 
ſoon as received into the ſtomach ; 
but its uſe has been too often fol- 
lowed by dangerous conſequences. 
(See the article Cu run.) Ver- 


degris applied exter nally, proves a 


gentle detergent and eſcharotic, and 
ſerves to take down fungous fleſh 
ariſing in wounds. In theſe inten- 
tions, it is an ingredient in the mel 
agyptiacums ungue nt um baſilicum vi- 
ride UL. I, and ang ex ærugine [E. J. 


AGALLOS HUM, ſeu lignum 
alozs. Aloes WO) dd. 
There have been different con- 


jectures concerning this wood, but 
no ſatis factory account of it has hi- 
therto appeared. Authors diſtinguiſn 
| r ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſorts of agallochum, moſt of 
which are ftrangers to Europe. 


That which comes to us is in little 


hard ponderous pieces, of a yellow- 
iſh- brown colour, with ſeveral black 
or purpliſh veins. It has a bitteriſh 
aromatic tafte; and a fragrant ſmell, 
eſpecially if reduced to powder, or 
ſet on fire. Diſtilled with water, it 
_ affords a very fragrant eſſential oil, 
but in ſmall quantity: digeſted in 
died ſpirit, it yields an elegant 


tincture, which loſes nothing valu- 


able in being evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract 
Agallochum is at preſent of very 
little uſe in medicine, and rarely to 
ke met with in the Thops: if it could 
be eaſily procured, at leaſt the bet- 
ter ſort of it bids fair to be a very 
uſeful cordial; Hoffman greatly re- 
commends, in this intention, the di- 
ſtilled oil and ſpirituous tincture, 
andeſteems a mixture of this laſt with 
tincture of ſteel an excellent corro- 


AGARICUS: Aparicus five 
| Fungus 'laricis C. B. Agaric; a 
| 228 growing on old large trees 
E 
Ihis fungus is an irregular ſpon- 
gy ſubſtance, extremely light, and 
of an uniform ſnowy whiteneſs (ex- 
cept the cortical part, which is uſu- 
ally taken off before the agaric 1s 
brought into the ſhops). It cuts 
freely: with a knife, without diſco- 
vering any hardneſs or grittineſs, and 
readily crumbles betwixt the fingers 
into a powder. It has no remark- 
able ſmell; its taſte is at firſt, ſweet - 
Hh ; but on chewing for a little 
while, proves acrid, bitter, and nau- 
ſeous. n+ MTA; 
Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the pre- 
ſent practice has almoſt entirely re- 
jected its uſe. It operates exceed- 


denied it to have any purgative 
l 


q 
- 


% pe Materia Medita. 


the oompoſitions which it formerly 


ing ſlowly, infomuch that ſome have 


Part Il, 

virtue at all. Given in ſubſtance. 
it almoſt always occaſions a nauſe, 
not unfrequently vomiting, and 
ſometimes exceflive tormina of the 
bowels; theſe effects are attributed 
to its light farinaceous matter adhe. 
ring to the coats · of the inteſtines, 
and producing a conſtant irritation, 
The beſt preparation of agaric ſeema 
to be an extract made with water, 
in which fixt alkaline ſalt has been 
diflolved ; or with vinegar or wine; 
the firſt is ſaid by Boulduc, and the 
two latter by Neumann, to prove 
effectual and ſafe purgatives. Ne. 
vertheleſs, this is at beſt a precari. 
ous medicine, which we ftand in no 
manner of need of; hence the col. 
lege have juſtly rejected it from all 


had a place in, except the mithri- 
date and theriaca [L. J 


AGARICUS pedis eguini facie 
Tpurn. Boletus igniarius Lin. Fe- 
male agaric, or. agaric of the oak, 
called, from its being very eaſily in- 
flammable, Touchwood, or Spun 
CRETE 

This fungus 1s frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, in 
England; and is faid to bave been 
ſometimes brought into the ſhops 
mixt with the true agaric of the 
larch : from this it is eafily diſtin- 
guiſhable by its greater weight, duſky 
colour, and mucilaginous taſte void 
of bitterneſs. The medullary part 
of this fungus, beaten ſoft, and ap- 
plied externally, has been of late 
greatly celebrated as a ſtyptic; and 
ſaid to reſtrain nat only venal but 
arterial hzmorrhagies, without the 
uſe of ligatures, It does not ap- 


pear, however, to have any real ſtyp- 


tic power, or to act any otherwiſe 
than dry lint, ſponge, or other ſoft 


fungous applications” 


AGERATI /olia et fores: Ag 
rati foliis ſerratis C. B. Ptarmice 
| {ule 
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| eolentis Tourn. Achilles forthe ſpring ſeaſon, not ungrateful 
— Maudlin; the leaves to the — or ſtomach. g. 
and flowers. | | | : 5. 1 N 
This is a ſlender plant, clothed ALCANNA, vide Axcnusa. 
all over with narrow ſerrated leaves. | | e che 
It is a native of Italy and other ALCEÆ folia: Alcee vulgaris 
warm countries; with us, it is raiſed - majoris C. B. Malvæ verbenacæ Ger. 
in gardens, and flowers in July and Vervain mallow; the eaves; 5 
Auguſt. | Ibis is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
Maudlin has a light agreeable the common and marſhmallow, by 
ſmell; and a roughiſh, ſomewhat its leaves being jagged or cut in 
warm and bitteriſh taſte, Theſe about the edges. It grows in hedges, 
qualities point out its uſe as a mild and flowers greateſt part of the ſum» * 
cCorroborant; but it has long been mer. Alcea agrees in quality with 
a ſtranger to practice, and is now the ALTH £4 and MALVA/VULGARIS3 
omitted both by the London and but appears to be leſs mucilaginous 
Edinburgh colleges. than either. 1 | 


AGNI CASTI ſemen: Agni fo- ALCHEMILLA@A felias Alche» - 
lio non ſerrato F. B. Viticis agni mille vulgaris C. B. & Lin. Las 
caſti Lin. The chaſte tree; its dies mantle; the leaves. | 
ſeeds, © F This grows wild in many parts 
This is a {mall tree, or rather of England, but is rarely met with >< 
ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in about London: the leaves ſeem as 
Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in gar- if plaited or folded together, ſo as 
dens. Its fruit, which is about the to have given occaſion to the Engliſh 
fize of a pepper-corn, contains four name of the plant. The leaves of 
longiſh ſeeds, which are ſaid to be alchimilla diſcover to the taſte a mo» - 
of an aromatic ſmell, and an acrid derate aſtringency, and were former» - / 
bitteriſh taite, but which are found ly much eſteemed in ſome female 
on examination to be almoſt inodo- weakneſſes and in fluxes of the belly, 
rous and inſipid. I heſe ſeeds have They are now rarely made uſe of; 
been celebrated as antiphrodiſiacs; though both the leaves and roots 
but experience does not warrant might doubtleſs be of ſervice in caſes 
their having aay ſuch virtues. where mild afiringents are required. 


#7 


AGRIMONLE. felia: Eupato- ALCIS UNGULA : Elks hoof. 
rii veterum ſeu agrimunie C. B. A. The elk is a large animal of the ſtag 
grimonie eupatoriæ Lin. Agrimony; kind, met with in Muſcovy and 
the leaves. | other. cold countries. The hoof of 
_ . This18 a common plant in hedges one of the hinder feet has been ce- 
and the borders of fields. Ihe leaves *lchrated againſt epilepſies, from a 
have an herbaceous, ſomewhat acrid, ridiculous opinion, that the elk 18 
' roughiſh taſte, accompanied with an himſelf ſubje& to diſorders of this 
aromatic flavour. Agrimony is ſaid kind, and prevents or removes them 
to be aperient, detergent, and to by ſcratching his ear with his hoof. 
ttrengthen the tone of the viſcera: ES, 4 \ 
bence it is recommended in ſcorbu- ALKEKENGI feu balicacabi 
tie diſorders, in debility and laxity 'frudtus: Solant deſicarii C. B. Phy- 
of the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in /alidis altekcngi Lin. Winter- cherry; 
hey, it affords an uſeful · diet · drink the fruit. | >, 
| + This « 
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This ig a low, branched ſhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade; with white flowers, which 


ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a membra- 
nous cover, which at length burſts 
and diſcovers a ffuit of a fine red 
Colour, about the fize of a common 
cherry. The fruit ripens in Octo- 
ber, and continues frequently to the 
middle of December. This plant 
® grows wild in ſome parts of France, 
" Germany, &c. the beauty and late- 
neſs of its fruit have gained it a place 
in our gardens. | 
Winter- cherries are ſaid by moſt 
writers to be extremely bitter: but, 
a Haller juſtly obſerves, the cher-. 
ry itſelf, if carefully freed from the 
cover (which is very bitter and 
pungent) has merely a ſubacid taſte. 
They ſtand highly recommended as 
detergent, aperient, diuretic, and for 
expelling gravel; four, five, or more 
of the cherries are directed for a 
doſe, or an ounce of the expreſſed 
juice. Mr Ray tells us of a gouty 
perſon who was cured and kept free 
from returns of his diſorder, by ta- 
king eight of theſe cherries at each 
change of the moon; theſe occa- 
ſioned a copious diſcharge of ex- 
tremely fetid urine. 


ALLIARI lia: Heſperidi, 
allium "redolentis Tourn. Er yſimi 
alliarie Lin. Sauce alone, or jack- 
by- the- hedge; the leaves. 

This is common in hedges and 
ſhady waſte places, flowering in May 
and June. | The leaves have a bit - 
teriſn acid taſte; and, when rubbed® 
betwixt the fingers, a ſtrong ſmell, 
approaching to that of garlick. 
They are recommended internally as 
ſudorifics and deobſtruents, ſome- 

what of the nature of garlick, but 
much milder; and externally'as an- 
tiſeptios in gangrenes and cancerous 
ulcers. Hildanus uſed to gather the 
berb for theſe laſt purpoſes in the 
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ſurface, keeps in perfection for years, 


' & Lin. Garlick; the roots [L. E.] 


to the ſkin inflames, and often ex- 


ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenuates 
. tenacious juices. Hence in cold 


of the breaſt, in ſome ſcurvies, fla- 


has known the droply cured by the 


* 


action of a dry air in a ſhady place; 
being then committed to the preſs 
it yielded a juice poſſeſſing the {mel 
and taſte of the alliaria: this, he in. 
forms us, with a Iittle oil on the 


k: 
ſpring, and expoſe it for a day to the WY uf 
mM 
ec 


whereas the herb in ſubſtance ſoon 
loſes its virtue in keeping. 


ALL II radix: Alli ſetivi C. J. 


Theſe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundifh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom: each root is compoſed of a 
number of leſſer bulbs, called cloves 
of garlick, incloſed m one common 
membranous coat, and eaſily ſepa 
rable from one another. All the 
parts of this plant, but more eſpe- 
cially the roots, have a ſtrong offen. 
five ſmell, and an acrimonious al- 
moſt cauſtic taſte; The root applied 


ulcerates the part. Its ſmell is ex · 
tremely penetrating and diffuſive; 
when the root is applied to the feet, 
its ſcent is ſoon diſcoverable in the 
breath; and when taken internally, 
its ſmell is communicated to the 
urine, or the matter of an iſſue, and 
perſpires through the pores of the 
in. 


This pungent root warms and 


leucophlegmatic habits, it proves à 
powerful expectorant, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue ; and, if the patient 
is kept warm, ſudorific. In humo- 
ral aſthmas, and catarrhous diſorders 


tulent ' colics, hyſterical and other 
diſeaſes proceeding from laxity of 
the ſolids and cold fluggiſh indiſ- 
poſitian of the fluids, it has generally 
ood effects: it has likewiſe been 
ound ſerviceable in ſome hydropic 
caſes. Sydenham relates, that lie 


ple 


n 


mends it chiefly as a warm ſtrength- 
exing medicine in the beginning of 
G | 

The liberal uſe of garlick is apt 
to occaſion headachs, | flatulencies, 
chirſt, ſebrile heats, inflammatory 

iſtempers, and ſometimes diſeharges 
of blood from the  hzmorrhoidal 
reſſels. In hot bilious conſtitutions, 
where there is already a degree of 


thin and acrimonious, or the viſcera 
unſound; this ſtimulating medicine 


falls to aggravate the diſtemper. 
The moſt commodious form for 

the tak ing of garlick, a medicine to 

moſt people not a little unpleaſant, 


in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the whole of its 
virtues, are ſo acrimonious, as to be 
unfit for general uſe. A ſyrup and 
oxymel of it are kept in the ſhops. 

Garlick made into an unguent 
with oils, &. and applied exter- 


cold tumours, and has been by ſome 


greatly eſteemed in cutaneous diſ- 


eaſes. It has likewiſe ſometimes 
been employed as a repellent. Sy- 
denham aſſures us, that among all 
the ſubſtances. which oceaſion a de- 
vation or revulſion from the head, 
none operate more powerfully than 
garlick applied to the foles of the 
feet: hence he was led to make uſe 


of it in the confluent ſmall pox ; 
about the eighth day after. the face 


began to ſwell, the root cut in pieces, 
and tied in a' linen cloth, was ap- 
plied to the ſoles, and renewed once 
a-day till all danger was over. 


 ALNE VELGARIS. folia & 


cortex e Alni rotundifoliæ glutinoſs 


viridis C. B. Betulæ ani Lin. 


The leaves and bark of the alder 
tree. Thele have a bitter ſtyptie 


. Glagreeable taſte. The bark is re- 
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uſe of garlick alone; be recoms' 


irritation; where the juices are too. 


is manifeſtly improper, and never 


is that of a bolys or pill. Infuſions 


nally, is ſaid to-refolve and diſcuſs 


73 
commended by ſome in intermittent 
fevers; and a decoction of it, in gary 
gariſms, for inflammations of the 
nee „er e Load 


[353 


ALNI NIGRA, feu  frangule 
cortex Alni nigræ bacciſeræ J. B. 
Rhamni frangulæ Lin. The black 
or berry - bearing alder; its bark. 

This tree is common in moiſt 
woods in divers parts of England. 
The internal bark of the trunk or 
root of the tree, given to the quan». © 
tity of a dram, purges violently,” _ 
occaſioning gripes, nauſez, and 0 5 
miting. Theſe may be in good mea- 
ſure prevented by the addition 


aromatics; but as we have plenty of 


{afer and leſs precarious purgativesg 
praQtitioners have deſervedly rejec- 
ted this. | öde @ 


" #243 \ ke, Co % 2 & 13H oy ti 4 
ALOE. Aloe is the inſpiſſated 
juice of certain plants of the ſame 
name. The ancients: diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts of aloes: the one was pure 
and of a yellqweſh colour inclining 
to a red, reſembling the colour of a 
liver, and thence named hepatic; 
the other was full of impurities, and 
hence ſuppoſed to be only the droſo 
of the better kind. At preſent, va- 
rious ſorts are met with in the ſhops; 
which are diſtinguiſhed either from 
the places, from the ſpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelves: The ſe may 
be all ranged in three claſſe s- 
L ei abi e iT 
(1) Aro Socoοrοαα , CL. A. 
Socotorine aloes, brought from the 
iſland Socotora in the Indian ocean, 
wrapt in ſkins; it is obtained frem 
the alas Succotorina cupuftifolia ſpi- 
naſa, flore purpurea Breyn. & Com- 
melin. Variety 3 M alte perſoliata 
Lin. This fort is the pureſt of the 
three: it is of a gloſſy ſurface, clear, 
and in ſome degree pellucid; in the 
lump, of a yellowiſh red colour, 
with a purple caſt; when reduced. 
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to powder, of a bright golden co- 


- Jour. It is hard and friable in the 


winter, ſomewhat pliable in ſum- 
mer, and grows ſoft betwixt the fin- 
gers. Its taſte is bitter, accompa- 
nied with an aromatic flavour, but 
inſufficient to prevent its being diſ- 
agreeable; the ſmell is not very un- 

pleaſant, and ſomewhat reſembles 
that of myrrn. | 


(2) Aro METATIcA [E.] He- 
patic, Barbadoes, or common Abes; 
the juice of the Aloe C. B. Aloe vera 
vulgaris Munting. Aloe perfoliata 

Tin. Hepatic * is not ſo clear 
and bright as the foregoing ſort: it 
is alſo of a darker colour, more com- 
pact texture, and for the moſt part 
drier. Its ſmell is much ſtronger 
and more diſagreeable: the taſte in · 
tenſely bitter and nauſeous, with 
little or nothing of the fine aromatic 

flavour of the Socotorine. The beſt 
hepatic aloes comes from Barbadoes 
in large gourd ſhells; an inferior ſort 
of it (which is generally ſoft and 
clammy) is brought over in caſks. 


caballine, or horſe aloes ; the pro- 
duce of the aloe Guineenſis caballina 
vulgari ſimilis ſed tota maculata 
Commelin.—This ſort is eafily di- 
ftinguiſhed from both the foregoing, 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell; although, 


in other reſpects, it agrees pretty 


much with the hepatic, and is not 
unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. Some- 
times the caballine aloes 1s prepared 

ſio pure and bright, as not to be di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the eye even from 
the Socotorine ; but its offenſive 
ſmell, which it cannot be diveſted 
of, readily betrays it. 


All the ſorts of aloes diffolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
ſpirit diluted with half its weight of 
water; the impurities only being 


left. They difſolre alſo by the afſiſt- 


| PE ther ſorts. 
(3) Aro Caralling. Fetid, 
bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe 
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ance of heat in water alone; but u 


the liquor grows cold, the refinon # 
part ſubſides, the gummy remaiz, 1 
ing united with the water. Th A 
hepatic aloes is, found to contain 
more reſin and leſs gum than the 1 
Socotorine, and this than the g. il © 
balline. The reſins of all the ſort, 
purified by ſpirit of wine, have litls : 
ſmell : that obtained from the 80. [ 
cotorine has ſcarce any perceptible 5 
taſte; that of the hepatic, a ſlight 5 
bitteriſh reliſh ; and the reſin of the p 
caballine, a little more of the aloetic . 
flavour. The gummy extracts of Wi ;i 
all the ſorts are leſs diſagreeable ] 
than the crude aloes: the extra of f 
Socotorine aloes has very little ſmell, WW 4 
and is in taſte not unpleaſant ; that t 
of the hepatic has a ſomewhat 0 
ſtronger ſmell, but is rather more 0 
agreeable in taſte than the extract f 


of the Socotorine: the gum of the 
caballine retains a conſiderable ſhare 
of the peculiar rank ſmell of this 
fort of aloes, but its taſte is not 
much more unpleaſant than that of 
the extracts made from the two o- 


Aloes is a ſtimulating catharti 


as to purge effectually, it often oc- 
caſions an irrritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood, 
Small doſes of it frequently repeat. 
ed, not only cleanſe the primæ viz, 
but likewiſe attenuate and diſſolve 
viſcid juices in the remoter parts, 
warm the habit, quicken the circu- 
lation, and promote the uterine and 
hemorrhoidal fluxes. 'This medicine 
is particularly ſerviceable in habitual 
eoſtiveneſs, to perſons of a phlegma- 
tic temperament and ſedentary life, 
and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
and weakened: in dry bilious habits, 
aloes prove injurious, immoderately 
heating the blood, and inflaming the 
1 

The juice is likewiſe, on account 
of its þitterneſs, ſuppoſed to kill 


worms, 


\ 


* * 
* 
1 
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Part Il. 
vis, either taken internally, or 
applied 10 plaſters to the umbilical 


region. It is alſo celebrated for re- 


ſtraining external hemorrhagies, and 


deanfing and healing wounds and 


ulcers. . 
The ancients gave aloes in much 


larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
dram or a dram for gently looſen- 
ing the belly; and three drams when 
intended to have the full effect of a 
eathartic. But modern practice 


rarely exceeds a ſcruple, and limits 


the greateſt doſe to two ſcruples, 
For the common purpoſes of this 
medicine, ten or twelve grains ſuf- 
fice: taken in theſe or leſs quanti- 
ties, it acts as a gentle ſtimulating 
'eccoprotic, capable of removing, if 


duly continued, very obſtinate ob- 


ſtructions. | 

Some are of opinion, that the 
purgative virtue of aloes reſides en- 
tirely in its reſin : but experience 
has ſhown, that the pure reſin has 


little or no purgative quality; and 


that the gummy part ſeparated from 
the reſinous, acts more powerfully 
than the crude aloes. It. the aloes 
indeed be made to undergo long 
coction in the preparation of the 
gummy extract, its cathartic power 
will be conſiderably leſſened, not 
from the ſeparation of the refin, but 
from an alteration-made in the juice 
itlelf by the heat. 
—_ cathartics become mild by 
a like treatment, without any re- 
marxable ſeparation of their parts. 
Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 
ſerved, contains more gummy mat- 


ter than the hepatic; and hence it 


is likewiſe found to purge more, and 
with greater irritation. The firſt 
fort, therefore, is moſt proper where 
a flimulus is required, as for promo- 


ting or exciting the menſtrual flux; 


whillt the latter is better calculated 
to act as a common purge. It is 


iuppgſed that the vulnerary and bal- 
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ſamic virtues of this juice reſide 
chiefly in the reſin; and hence that 
the hepatie aloes, which is moſt re- 
ſinous, is moſt ſerviceable in exter- 
nal application. e 

The Edinburgh college direcdts 
the hepatic aloes in the bal/amun | 
traumaticum, deſigned for external 
uſe; and the Socotorine in thoſe 
preparations or compoſitions which 
are to be taken internally, as the 
tintura ſacra, elixir ſacrum, pi- 
lulz aloetice, pilule Ruff, pilulæ ſto- 
machice, pilulæ cocciæ, &c. 

The London college uſes the So- 
cotorine only. In the vinum aloe- 


 ticum, tinftura . ſacra, elixir alien, 


balſamum traumaticum, pilulæ aro- 
maticæ, and the other pills wherein 
aloes is an ingredient, the Socoto- 
rme kind in ſubſtance is directed. 
In the powder of hiera picra, only 
the pure gummy part of the Soco- 
torine aloes is employed, the ſepara- 
tion of which from the reſinous mat- 
ter is given in a diſtinct proceſs, 


ALSINES filia: Alſines vulgaris 


five morſus galline J. B. Alſines me- 


diz Lin. Chickweed; the leaves. 

This plant was employed by the 
ancients externally againſt eryſipe- 
latous, and other inflammatory diſ- 
orders. Later times have given it 
internally in hæmoptoes, as a re- 
ſtorative in atrophies and conſump- 
tions, and likewiſe as an antiepilep- 
tic. Some recommend for theſe 
purpoſes'the expreſſed juice, to be 
taken to the quantity of an ounce; 
others the dried leaves, in the doſe 
of a dram ; and others, a water di- 
ſtilled from them. But if any real 
benefit is expected from a//rne, it 
ought to be uſed liberally as food ; 
though even then, its effects would 
not perhaps be ſuperior to thoſe of 
more approved culinary herbs. 


ALTHRA Elia, radir: Al. 
thee Dioſcoridis & Plinii C. B. 
| 33 Althee 
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. Althee efficin, Lin. Marſh-mallows; 
the leaves and root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 
parts of England; though fre- 


quently cultivated for medicinal uſe 
ens. All the parts of it have 


in 
a flimy taſte, and abound with a 
ſaſt mucilaginous ſubſtance, which 
is readily extracted by water; the 
mucilage of the roots appears to be 
the ſtrongeſt, and hence this part is 
generally made uſe of in preference 
to the others. 


- This plant has the 


the natural mucus of the inteſtines 
is abraded. _ It is chiefly recom- 
mended in ſharp defluxions upon the 
lungs, hearfeneſs, dyſenteries, and 
likewiſe in nephritic and calculous 
complaints; not, as ſome have ſup- 


poſed, that this medicine has any 
peculiar power of diſſolving or ex- 


pelling the calculus; but as, by lu- 
bricating and relaxing the veſſels, it 


procures a more free and eaſy paſ- 


ſage. Althæa root is ſometimes em- 
ployed externally for ſoftening and 
maturating hard tumors: chewed, it 
is ſaid to give eaſe in difficult den- 


ttition of children. 
This root gives name to an offi- 


cinal Hrup FL. E. J decoction [E.] 


and cintment [L. ] and is likewiſe an 
ingredient in the compound powder 
ef gum tragacanth and the il and 
plaſter of mucilages [L. ] though it 


does not appear to communicate ayn 


partieular virtue to the two laſt, its 
mucilaginous matter not being diſ- 


ſoluble in oils. 


ALUMEN [L. E.] Alum. 
Alum is a ſalt artificially produ- 


ced from certain minerals, by calci- 


ning and expoſing them to the air; 
after which the alum is elixated by 
2 > : 
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general vir- 
tues of an emollient medicine; and 
proves ſerviceable in a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the juices, and where 


Part It, 


means of water. The largeſt quan, 
tities are prepared in England, Ger. 
many, and Italy, _. 2 

This ſalt is of a white or pale 
red colour, of an auſtere ſtyptie 
taſte, accompanied with a nauſeom 
{weetiſhneſs. It diſſolves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; 
and coneretes again, upon duly en. 
porating the ſolution, into ſemi. 
tranſparent cryitals, of an oQagon] 
figure. Expoſed to the fire, it eaſi 
melts, bubbles up in bliſters, emits 


- a copious phlegm, and then turn; 


into a light ſpongy white maſs, con- 
fiderably more acrid than the alum 
was at firſt : this urged with a 
ſtronger firegyields a ſmall quantity 
of acid ſpirit, ſimilar to that obtain. 
edgy the ſame means from vitriol; 
the part which remains, if the heat 
has been ſufficiently intenſe and 
long continued, is an inſipid white 
earth, readily foluble in every kind 
of acid. ; 
Solutions of alum coagulate milk, 
change the blue colour of vegetable 
Juices into. a red or purple, and 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid and 
whitiſh. Upon adding fixt alkaline 


ſalts to theſe ſolutions, the earth of 


the alum is precipitated, its acid 
uniting with the alkali into a nentral 
ſaline concrete-fimilar to vitriolated 
tartar, 8 

Alum is a powerful aſtringent: 
it is reckoned particularly fervice- 
able for reſtraining hæmorrhagies, 
and immoderate ſecretions from the 
blood ; but leſs proper in inteſtinal 
fluxes. In violent hœmorrhagies, it 
may be given in doſes of fifteen or 
twenty grains, and repeated every 
hour or half hour till the bleeding 
abates: in other caſes, ſmaller doſcs 
are more adviſeable; large ones be- 
ing apt to nauſeate the ftomach, 


and occaſion violent conſtipations of 


the bowels. It is uſed alſo extei- 
nally, in aſtringent and * lo- 
_ 1008 
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tions and collyria. Burat alum 
has been uſed in ſcruple doſes as a 
ative in colic.” ©, 

Its officinal preparations are, for 
internal uſe, the ſerum” aluminoſum 
[L.] and pulvis ſiypticus, agua 
 ſyptica [E.] for external applica- 
tions, the aqua aluminoſa, coagulum 
aluminoſum CL. ] and alumen uſtum 
[L. E.] which laſt is no other than 
the alum dried by fire, or freed from 


the watery moiſture, which, like 


other ſalts, it always retains in its 
cryſtalline form. By this loſs of its 
water it becomes ſharper, ſo as to 
a& as a ſlight eſcharotic. It is em- 
ployed alſo as an ingredient in the 
lapis medicamentaſus and the agua 
vitriolica [L. J 


AMARACUS, vide Majoxaxa. 
AMBRAGRISEA, 


_ Ambergris is a bituminous ſub- 
ſtance of a greyiſh or aſh colour, 
intermingled with yellowiſh and 
blackiſh ſpecks or veins : it is uſu- 


ally met with in little opaque rugged 


maſſes, very light, of a looſe tex- 
ture, friable in a certain degree like 
wax; they break rough aud un- 
even, and not unfrequently contain 
pieces of ſhells, bones of fiſhes, and 
other like matters. This concrete 
is found floating on the ſurface of 
the ſea, or thrown out upon the ſhores; 


the greateſt quantities are met with 
in the Indian ocean; pieces have 


likewiſe been now and then diſco- 
vered in our own and other north- 
ern ſeas. * Dr Schwediauer ſuppoſes 
it to be an animal product, from its 
being fo frequently found in the 


1. 
Pure ambergris ſoftens betwixt 


the fingers; melts in a ſmall degree 
of heat into the appearance of oil, 


and in a ſtronger heat proves almoſt 


totally volatile. Warmed a little, it 
emits à peculiar fragrant ſmell; ſet 
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77 
on fire, it ſmells like burning am- 
ber. It diffolves, though difficultly, + 
in ſpirit of wine, and eſſential oils g 
but not in expreſſed ofls or in water. 
Ambergris is in general the moſt, 
agreeable of the perfumes, and 
rarely accompanied with the incon - 
veniences which other ſubſtances of 
this claſs frequently occaſion. It is 


looked upon as an high cordial, and 


eſteemed of great ſervice in all diſ- 
"orders of the head, and in nervous 
complaints; a ſolution of it in a ſpi- 
rit diſtilled from roſes, ſtands recom- 
mended by Hoffman as one of the 
molt efficacious corroborants of the 
nervous ſyſtem. The Orientals en- 
tertaia an high opinion of the aphro- 


diſiac virtues of this concrete; and 
likewiſe ſuppoſe that the frequent 


uſe of it conduces to long life, 


- AMMEOS VERI n An- 
meos odore origani F. B. Siſonis am- 


mess Lin. The ſeeds of the true 


ammi or biſhopſweed, brought from 
Egypt. „ 
Theſe. are ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, -a warm - 
pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell - 
approaching to that of origanum. . 
They are recommended as ſtomachic, 
carminative, and diuretic; but have 
long been ſtrangers to the- ſhops: ' 
their place has been generally ſup- 
plied by the ſeeds of a plant com- 
mon in our own country, though not 
a native vf it, Viz. 


AMMEOSVULGARTS nen: 
Ammeos vulgaris majoris, latioribus 
feliis, ſemine minus oderato J. B: 
Ammeos majoris Lin. Common bi- 
ſhopſweed ſeeds [L.] 5 

The feeds of common bimopk. 
weed are ſomewhat larger and paler 


coloured than the foregoing: their 


ſmell and taſte is weaker, and with- 
out any thing of the origanum fla- 
your of the true ammi. They are 
ranked among the four leſſer hot 

| ſeeds 
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ſeeds; but are ſearee otherwiſe made 
uſe of than as an ingredient in the 
tl Bd Th . 5 L 4 


 AMMONIACUM GUMMI 


[Z. E.] Ammoniacum is a con- 
crete gummy reſinous juice, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, uſually in 
large maſſes, compoſed of little 
lumps or tears, of a milky colour, 
but ſoon changing, upon being ex- 
poſed to the air, of a yellowiſh hue. 
We have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice ; the 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or o- 
ther impurities, ſhould be picked 
out and preferred for internal uſe ; 


the coarſer Kind is purified by ſolu- 


tion and colature, and then care- 
fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be 
_ artfully managed, the gum will loſe 
' conſiderable deal of its more vo- 
latile parts. There is often vended 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a com- 
poſition of ingredients much infe- 
rior in virtue. 755 
Ammoniacum has a nauſeous 
ſweet taſte, followed by a bitter 
one; and a peculiar ſmell, fome- 
what like that of galbanum, but 
more grateful : it ſoftens. in the 
mouth, and grows of a white co- 
Jour upon being chewed. Throwa 
upon live ' coals, it burns away in 
flame: it is in ſome meaſure ſoluble 
in water and in vinegar, with which 
it aſſumes the appearance of milk ; 
but the refinous part, amounting to 
about one half, ſubſides on ſtand- 
Mg · 
I 618 is an uſeful deob- 
ſtruent; and frequently preſeribed 
for openiug obſtructions of the ab- 
dominal viſcera, and in hyſterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations. It 


is likewiſe ſuppoſed to deterge the 


- Partff 
pulmonary veſſels; and proves gf 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds o 
aſthmas, where he lungs are op. 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm : in this 
intention, a folution of gum an. 
momacum in vinegar of quill 
proves a medicine of great efficacy, 
though not a little unpleaſant. ja 
long and obſtinate colics proceed. 
ing from viſcid matter lodged in 
the inteſtines, this gummy-refin has 
produced happy effects, after purges 
and the common carminatives had 
been uſed in vain. Ammoniacum 
is moſt commodiouſly taken in the 
form of pills : about a ſcruple may 
be given every night, or oftener. 
Externally, it ſoftens and ripens 
hard tumours : a ſolution of it in 
vinegar ftands recommended by 
ſome for reſolving even ſcirrhous 
ſwellings. A plaſter made of it 
and ſquill-vinegar, is recommend- 
ed by ſome in white ſwellings. 
A dilute mixture of the ſame 
is likewiſe rubbed on the parts, 
which are alſo fumigated with the 
ſmoke of juniper-berries.” 

In the ſhops is prepared a ſolu- 


tion of it in pennyroyal water, call. 


ed, from its milky colour, lac am- 
moniaci [L. It is an ingredient al 
ſo in the pil. ſcillit. [E.] 


AMOMI VERT enen. Amoni 
racemoſe C. B. The ſeeds of the 
true amomum brought from the 
Eaſt Indies LL. J 

The true amomum is a round 
fruit, about the ſize of a middling 
grape; containing, under a mem- 
branous cover, a number of ſmall, 
rough, angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh 
brown colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within: the ſeeds are lodged 
in three diſtinct cells; thoſe in 
each cell are joined cloſcly together, 
ſo as that the fruit, upon being o- 
pened, appears to contain only three 
ſeeds. Ten or twelve of theſe 
fruits grow together in a cluſter 
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Part Il. 
adhere, without any pedicle, to 
* ſtalk about an inch long; 
each fingle fruit is furrounded by 
fix leaves, in form of a cup; and 
the part of the ſtalk void-of fruit is 
clothed with leafy ſcales. 
The huſks, leaves, and ſtems, have 
a light grateful ſmell, and a mode- 
rately warm aromatic taſte : the 
feeds freed from the huſks, are in 
both reſpe&s much ſtronger ; their 
{mell is quick and penetrating, their 
taſte pungent, approaching to that 
of camphor. Notwithſtanding, a- 
momum is an elegant aromatic, it 
has long been a ſtranger to the 
ſhops.  _ NF a 
It is directed as an ingredient in 
che theriaca. The college of Edin- 
burgh has expunged that compoſi- 
tion; and as the true amomum is 
not at preſent to be procured in this 
country, they have dropped its 
name : that of London allows' the 
ſeeds of the following plant of our 
own growth to be fubſtituted to 
thoſe of the oriental amomum. 


AMOMI VULGARIS nen: 
Siſonis quad amomum officinis naſtris 
C. B. Sit aromatici Tourn. Siſonis 
, amomi Lin. The ſeeds of the 
common amomum, or. baſtard ſtone- 
parſley [L. J 2 

Theſe are very different in their 
appearance and manner of growth 
from the foregoing: they ſtand in 
form of umbels, and are joined two 
together without any common co- 
vering : they are ſmall, ſtriated, of 
an oval figure and brown colour. 
Their taſte is warm and aromatic 
but conſiderably different from that 
of the amomum verum, and very 
far weaker. Water extracts little 
of their flavour by infuſion, but ele- 
vates the whole in diſtillation; rec- 
tified ſpirit extracts the whole, but 
flevates very little: hence the wa- 
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ſeſſes their flavour in great perfee- 
tion. It is obſervable, that the tinc- 
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ture drawn from them with pure 
ſpirit is of a green colour. Theſe 
ſeeds have been recommended as 
carminative, aperient, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue; but they are at- 


preſent little regarded in practice. 


AMYGDALA AMARZ et 
DULCES: Nuclei frudids Amyg- 
dali amaræ Tournf. amygdali com- 
nis var. y Lin. et Amygdali ſatiuæ 
Bauh. amygdali communis var. f 
Lin. Sweet and bitter almonds 
7-7 - ne 
The almond is a flattiſh kernel, 
of a white colour, covered with a 
thin browniſh ſſcin; of a ſoft ſweet 
taſte, or a diſagreeable bitter one. 
The ſkins of both ſorts are unplea- 
ſant, and covered with an acrid 
powdery ſubſtance : they are very 
apt to become rancid on keeping; 
and to be preyed on by a kind of 


inſect, which eats out the internal 


part, leaving the almond to appear- 
ance entire. To theſe circumſtances 


regard ought to be had in the choice 


tery extract has no taſte or ſmell of 


the ſecds; whilſt the ſpirituous poſ - 


of them. 
The fruit which affords theſe ker- 
nels, is the produce of a tree great - 
ly reſembling the peach. The eye di- 
ftinguiſhes no difference betwixt the 
trees which produce the ſweet and 
bitter, or betwixt the kernels them- 
ſelves ; it is ſaid that the ſame tree 
has, by a difference in culture, af- 
forded both. | 
Both forts of almonds yicld on 
expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any particu- 
lar taſte : this oil ſeparates likewiſe, 
upon boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
ſurface: but on triturating the al- 
monds with water, the oil and wa- 
ter unite together, by the media- 
tion of the other matter of the ker- 
nel, and form an unctuous milky li- 
quor. . . 
1 Sweet 
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are reckoned to afford little pouriſh- 
ment; and when eaten in ſubſtance, _ 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
They 
are ſuppoſed, on account of their 
ſoft unQuous quality; to obtund 
acrimonious juices in the. prime 
vie : peeled ſweet almonds, eaten 
fix or eight at a time, ſometimes 
gire preſent relief in the heartburn. 
Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs and ſundry other 


4. 


animals; and a water diſtilled from 


them, when made of a certain de- 


* ſtrength, has had like ef- 
6 


.> Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 


bu ve been not unfrequently uſed as 


medicines: Boerhaave recommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics 
which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured 
upon in acute diſeaſes. _ | 
be oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities the ſame. 


- The general virtues of theſe oils 


are, to blunt acrimonious humours, 


and to ſoften and relax the ſolids: 
hence their uſe internally, in tick - 


ling coughs, heat of urine, pains 


and inflammations; and externally, 


in tenſion and rigidity of partiqular 


Parts. N 
The milky ſolutions of almonds 
in watery liquors, commonly called 
emulſions, contain the oil of the 
ſubject, and participate in ſome de- 
gree of the emollient virtue there - 
of; but have this advantage above 
the pure oil, that they may be gi - 
ven in acute or inflammatory diſ- 
orders, without danger of the ill 
effects Which the oil might ſome- 
times produce; fince emulſions do 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils.of this kind in 
a little time do. Several unctuous 
and refinous ſubſtances, of them- 


almond enulfion, in th 


a confection made from. them hat 


ly mixed, with it into the form. d 
an emulſion; and are thus excel. 
lently fitted for medicinal uſe, la 
this form, camphor and the xr. 
nous purgatives may be commodi. 
ouſly taken. The only officinal pre- 
parations of almonds are, the ex 
preſſed oil and emulſion. A bitter. 
. 5 e quantity of 
a pint or two daily, is ſaid to hays 
been given in obſtinate intermittenty 
with ſueceſs.? 


ANACARDTIA : Frud@u 4:;. 
cennie germinantis Lin. Anacare 
dium, or Malacca bean. by 

This. is the fruit of a tree gray. 
ing in Malabar and other parts of 
the Eaft-Indies. It is of a ſhining 
black colour, of the ſhape of a heart 
flattened, about an inch long, ter. 
minating at one end in an obtuſe 
point, aud adhering by the other to 
a wrinkled ſtalk: it contains within 
two ſhells à kernel of a ſweetifh 
taſte: betwixt the ſhells is lodged 
a thick and acrid juice. _ _ 

The medicinal virtues of anacar 
dia have been greatly diſputed, 
Many have attributed to them the 
faculty of comforting the brain and 
nerves, fortifying the memory, and 
quickening the intellect: and hence 


been dignified with the title of c- 
ſectis ſapientum; others think it 
better deſerves the name of conſcc- 
tio ſtullorum, and mention inſtances 
of its continued uſe having rencer- 
ed people maniacal. But the ker. 
nel of anacardium is not different in 
quality from that of almonds. The 
ill effects attributed to this fruit be- 
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long only to the juice contained be · 
twixt the kernels, whoſe acrimony 
is ſo great, that it is {aid to be em. 
ployed by the Indians as a cauflic- Wl 
This juice is recommended external- 
ly for tetters, freckles, and other 

| cutaneous 


cutaneous deformities; which it re- 
moves only by exulcerating or exco- 
riating the part, ſo that a new ſkin 
comes anderacath. 


ANAGALLIDIS fla: Ada 
gallidis pbænicio flore C. B. et An- 
aoallidis flore cærules C. B. Anaga!- 
lidis arven/ts Lin. Common mae 
aud female pimpernel ; the leaves. 

Pimpernel is a low plant, in ap- 

rance reſembling chickweed ; but 
cafily diſtinguiſhable by its leaves 
being ſpotted underneath, and join- 
ed immediately to the ſtalk. The 
male and female pimpernels differ 
no otherwiſe than in the colour of 
their flowers; they are both found 
wild in the fields, but the male or 
red: lowered fort is molt common. 
Both the pimpernels have an herba- 
ceous roughiſh taſte, with littlo or 
no ſmell; Many extraordinary vir- 


Geoffroy eſteems them cephalic, fu- 
dorific, vulnerary, antimaniacal, an- 
tiepileptic, and alexeterial. Tragus, 
Caſpar Hoffman, Michaeli, and o- 
thers, are alſo very liberal in their 
praiſes; one of theſe gentlemen de- 
elares, that he has known numerous 
inſtances of the ſingular efficacy of a 
decoction and tincture of pimper- 
nel, in maniacal and melancholic 
deliria. But later practitioners have 
not been ſo happy as to meet with 
the like ſucceſs. Pimpernel is not 
unfrequently taken as food; it 
makes no unpleaſant ſalad; and in 
lome parts of this kindom, is a com- 
mon pot-herb. A ſpirituous tinc- 
ture of it contains nothing valuable: 
the only preparation that promiſes 
utility, is an extract made with wa- 
ter, or the expreſſed juice depura- 
ted and inſpiſſated. | 


ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, 


vide Becayunca:; 
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dice rubra Teurn. Anchuſe tindo+ 


tnes have been attributed to them. 


ANCHCUSÆ radix + Bughfſi ra- 
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riæ Lin. Alkanet root E. J 
Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
much reſembling the vipers bugloſs: 
its chief difference from the com- 
mon bugloſſes conſiſts in the colour 
of its roots; the cortical part of 
which is of a dufky red, and im- 
parts an elegant deep red to oils, 


wax, and all unQuous ſubſtances, 


but not to watery liquors, This 
plant is a native of the warmer 
parts of Europe: it is ſometimes 
cultivated in our gardens; but the 

reateſt quantities are raiſed in 
— and France, particularly 


about Montpelier, from whence the 


dried roots are uſually imported to 
us. The alkanet root produced in 
England is much inferior in colour 
to that brought from abroad; the 
Engliſh being only lightly reddiſh, 
the others oX a deep purpliſh red: 
this has induced ſome to ſuſpe& - 
that the foreign roots owe part of 
their colour to art, but we think 
without ſufficient foundation. 

Alkanet root has little or na 
ſmell : when recent, it has a bitter- 
iſn aſtringent taſte; but when dried, 
ſcarce any. As to its virtues, the 
preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief nfe is for colour- 
ing oils, unguents, and plaſters. As 
the colour is confined to the cortical 
part, the ſmall roots are beſt, theſe 
having proportionably more bark 
than the large. 


ANETHI fenen Anethi hor- 
tenſis C. B. Ane'hi gravevlentis 
Lin. Dill ſeed LL. E.] 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well for 
culinary as medical uſe. The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 
ſhape nearly oval, convex on one 
fide, flat on the other. Their taſte 
is moderately warm and pungent ; 


their ſmell aromatic, but nob of the 


moſt 2greeable „ ſeeds. 
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are recommended as a carminative, 
im flatulent colics proceeding from 


a cold cauſe or a viſcidity of the 


juices. The moſt efficacious pre- 


parations of. them are, the diſtilled 
dil, and a tincture or extract made 


with rectiſied ſpirit. The oil and 
fimple water diſtilled from them are 
kept in the ſhops [L. I 


ANGEL ICE ar, folia, f- 


mene Anpelice ſativæ C. B. Impe- 


ratoriæ ſutivæ Tourn. Angelice ar- 
changelice- Lin. Garden angeli- 
ea; the roots, leaves, and ſeeds 
FL. E.] Angelica ſylveftris Lin. 
FE.] Wild Angelica. This is 
fimilar in its qualities, but weaker 
than the other, 

Garden angelica is a large um- 
bellifevous plant, growing ſponta- 


neouſly in the northern climates: 


for the uſe of the ſhops, it is culti- 
vated in gardens, in the different 
parts of Europe. Bohemia and 
Spain are ſaid to produce the beſt. 
The London college direct the roots 
brought from Spain to be alone 
made uſe of. Angelica roots are apt 
to grow mouldy, and be preyed 


upon by inſects, unleſs thoroughly 


— 


dried, kept in a dry place, and fre- 
quently aired. We apprehend that 


the roots which are ſubject to this 


inconvenience might be preſerved, 
by dipping them in bolling ſpirit, or 
expoſiug them to its ſteam, after 
they are dricd. | 

All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
eially the roots, have a fragrant a- 
romatie ſmell; and a pleaſant bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, glowing upon the 
lips and palate for a long time after 
they have been chewed. I be fla- 
vour of the ſceds and leaves is very 
periſhable ; particularly that cf the 
latter, which, on being barely dried, 
loſe greateſt part of their tae and 
fmell : the roots are more tenacious 
of their flavour, though even theſe 


loſe part of it upon keeping. The 


. cretes into diſtin& moleculæ, which 


rial waters LL. J; the ſeeds, in the 


| ſtalks make an agreeable {weetmext, 


_- ANGUILLA HEPAR. The 


liver of the eel- | + 


really injurious. Boerhaave obſerves, 


„ 


Pin! 


ſpring, yields an odorous, yelloy 
juice; which, 1 exſiccated, 
proves an elegant gummy-refin, very 
rich in the virtues of the angelic, 
On drying the root, this juice cog. 


on cutting it longitudinally, appey 
diſtribnted in little veins; in this 
ſtate, they are extracted by pure 
ſpirit, but not by watery liquors, 
Angelica is one of the moſt ele. 
nt aromatics of European'growth, 
though little regarded in the preſent 
practice. The root, which is the 
moſt efſicacious part, is uſed in the 
aromatic tincture LE. ] The leave 
are ingredients in the three alexete. 


compound aniſeed water CL. ] The 


The liver and gall of the eel ate 
extremely aerid. They have been 
held a ſpecific in difficult births; 
and enter the prineipal compoſi- 
tions for that intention in foreign 
pharmacopeias ; although it ap- 
pears; that, in moſt caſes of this 
kind, acrid-irritating medicines are 


that no fiſh has a more acrid gall 
than the eel; and ſays, that with 
pills made of the yall of the eel and 
pike, he has cured pale rickety 
children with ſwelled bellies ; the 
gall powerfully promoting urine, 
and occafioning the belly to ſub- 
ſide. . 


ANIME; a reſin exuding from 
the trunk of a large American tree, 
called by Piſo jetaiba, by the In- 
dians courbaril. Hymenza cburba. 
Fil Lin. © 

1his reſin is of a tranſparent am- 
ber colour, a light agreeable ſmell; 
and little or no tate, It diſſolves 


entirely, but not very readily, in 
8 : rectiſied 


fat _ 
„ Qified ſpirit bf wine; the impuri- 
nes, which are often in large quan- 
tity, remaining behind. Ihe Bra- 
zilaus are ſaid to employ anime in 
fumigations for pains and aches pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe: with us, 
+ is rarely, if ever; made uſe of for 
any medicinal purpoſes. | 


ANISI ſemen: Apii anift dicti 
ſemiue fuaveclente Tourn.' Himpi- 
well ani Lin. Aniſe, the ſecd 
E 
Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous 
n wing naturally in Crete, 
n places of the Eait. 
It is cultivated in ſome parts of 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raiſed alſo in England: the 
ſeeds brought from Spain, which 
are ſmaller than the others, are pre- 
ferred, — | 
Aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, 
and a pleaſant warm taſte, accom- 
panied with æ degree of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their 
flavour ; rectiſied ſpirit the whole. 
Theſe ſeeds are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds: their 
principal uſe is in cold flatulent diſ- 


orders, where tenacious phlegm a- 


bounds, and in the gripes to which 
young children are ſubject. Frede- 
rick Hoffman ſtrongly recommends 
them in weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
diarrhœas, and for ſtrengthening 
the tone of the vifcera in general; 
and thinks they well deſerve the 
appellation given them by Helmont, 
inteſlinorum ſolamen. 5 

The officinal preparations of 
theſe feeds are an eſential oil L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous compound water 
L.] They are ingredients in i- 
thridate and theriaca; and the eſſen- 
tial oil in the paregeric elixir. 


IL. EZ. 
ANONIS, vide Ovoxis. 
ANSERINA, vide AgGenTiINA, 
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 ANTIMONIUM [L. E. fti- 
bium. Antimonyxq 

Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
mineral, compoſed of long ſhining 


ſtreaks like needles; ' intermingled 


with a dark lead- ooloured ſubſtance; 
of no manifeſt taſte or ſmell. There 
are ſeveral mines of it in Germany, 
Hungary, and France - and ſome 
likcwiſe in England. The. Engliſh 
ſeems tobe of all others the leaſt pro- 
per for medicinal uſe, as frequently 


containing a portion of lead. The 


ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
reign ſorts are generally of the un- 
fuſible ſtony kind, from which the 
antimony is melted! out in veſſels, 
whote bottom is perforated with 
ſmall holes, and received in conical 
moulds :: in theſe, the lighter and 
more: drofly matter ariſes to the 
ſurface; whilſt the more pure and 
ponderous ſubſides to the bottom: 
hence the upper broad part of the - 
leaves is conſiderably leis pure than 
the lower. Weeks 

The | goodneſs. of antimony is 
judged of from its weight; from the 
leaves not being ſpongy or blebby; 
from the largeneſs of the ſtriæ; and 
from the antimony totally cvapora- 
ting in a ſtrong fire. | 

Antimony was employed by the 

ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its inter- 
nal uſe does not ſeem to have been 
eſtabliſhed till towards the end of 
the fifteenth century ; and even at 
that time it was by many looked 


-. DSC 


upon as poiſonous. But experience 


has now fully evinced, that pure an- 
timony, in its crude ſtate, has no 
noxious quality, being often uſed, 
particularly in chronic eruptions;“ 
that ſome of the preparat:ovs of it 
are medicines of great efitcacy; and 


that though 'many of them are moſt 


violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theſe, by a flight alteration 
or addition, loſe their virulence, 
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| 3 and ſeparable in its metallic 


\» 


orm by the ſame means whereby 
other metallic bodies are extracted 
from their ores. 

The pure metal operates, in a 
very minute dofe, with extreme ve- 
hemence, as a purgative and eme- 
tic : when combined with ſulphur, 
as in the crude mineral, its power is 
reſtrained : diveſted of the inflam- 
mable principle which it has in 


common with all perfectly metallic 


bodies, it becomes an indolent calx. 


See the preparations. of REG 
Part III. 


Dr Black's 8 of = PrEPA- 


RATIONS of ANTIMONY. 
The Preparations of Antimony are 


obtained either from the crude anti- 


mony, or from the pure metallic 
Part of it called regulus. 
From Cxvpe AnTinony. 
I. By ſimple pulveriſation. 
Antimonium præparatum. Ed. et Lond. 


11. by the action of heat and air. 


Plores antimon. Sine addito. 
Vitrum antimonii. Ed. et Lond. 
Vitrum antimonii ceratum. Ed. 


| III. By the action of fixed alkalis. 


1. Joined with it by fuſion. H- 
rats of antimony. 
Hepar antim. miiiſſimus, vulgo 
Regulus antim. medicinalis. 
Hepar for the Kermes mineral of 
Geoff. oy 
Hepar for the tinctura antimonii, Lond. 
2. Acting upon it in the form of 
watery ſolution. 
Kermes mnneralis, 


Sulphur antim. præcipitatum. Ed. 
ct Lond. 


er ſu'phur aurstum antimonii. 


IV. By melting or deflagrating it 


with nitre, which produces either 
croci or calces of antim. 
Crocus antim. mitiſſimus, vulgo 
Regulus antim. med cinalis, 
Crocus antimonii mitior, 


The Materia Medica. 

and become mild in their opera- 

Jon ?: 
- This mineral appears from che- 


ical experiments to conſiſt of a 
metal, united with common ſul- 


I. By the action of heat and air, 


condition to be acted upon by acid 


Part U 


Crocus antimonii. 
| HOI antimonii, vulgo erocus weill 


Lond. "I . 


lorum. Ed. fal 
_ Crocus antimonii lotus. Lond. Jat 
Np 0 emeticum mitiy, pre 


Calx Re 'nitrats. Ed. Vul 
pap! s powder. | 


9 che 


Calx antimonii. Lond. Vulgo antig, it 
diaphoreticum, rel 


V. By the action of acids. 


Antimon. vitriolatum. Klauniy, 


Antimon. cat harticum. Wildon. di 


Ca uſticum antimoniaje, vulgo Bulyug 
Antim. Ed. 
Cauſticum antimoniale, Lond. 
Mercurius vitæ, five pulvis Alg. 
rotti. 
Bezoardict um minerale. 
Flores antim, cum ſale ammonizeq, 
Fartarus antimonialis, vulgo ems 
tieus. Ed. et 
Tartarus emeticus. Lond. 
vinum antimoniale. Ed. et Lond. 
Vinum e tartaro antimoniali. L. 
FROM THE REGULUs. | 
This metal ſeparated from the ful. 
phur by different proceſſes, is call 
ed Regulus antimonii fimplex, Re 
gulus antimonit martialis, Reps 
lus jovialis, &c. From it were 


prepared, 


Flores argentei, ſive nix antim, 
II. By the actien of nitre, 
Ceruſſa antimonii. 
Stomachicum Poterii. 
Antihecticum Poterii. 
Cardiacum Poterii. 


Preparations which have their name 
from antimony, but ſcarcely con- 
tain any of its metallic part. 

Cinnabaris antimonii. Lond. 
Tinctura antimonii. Lond. 
In the various preparations of 
antimony, the reguline part 1s either 
combined with an acid, or in 2 


in the ſtomach; and the general ef- 
ſects of antimonials are, diaphorelis 
nauſea, full vomiting and purging, 
which perhaps may be belt obtain- 
ed by the forms of prepared ant! 
mony and emetic tartar. Some al- 
ledge that antimonials are of molt 
uſe in fevers when they do not pro- 


duce any ſenſible evacuation, 7 p 
al 
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bull 


ſaid to be che caſe fometimes with 


it in typhus, and emetic tar- 
1515 2 in which there is 
' the appearance at firſt of more acti- 
vity in the ſyſtem, and more appa- 
rent cauſe for evacuation.” 


ANTHOREZ foe antlithoræ ra- 
dix  Aconiti ſalutiferi C. B. Aco- 
iti antbaræ Linnæi. Wholeſome 
wolfſbane ; the roots. 

This plant may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the poiſonous aconites by its 
leaves being more finely divided, and 
not at al bright or ſhining: it 
grows wild on the Alps. The root 
has been ſuppoſed uſeful againſt 
poiſons, particularly that of the 
thora (whence its name.) Some 
nevertheleſs look upon this pretend- 
ed antidote itſelf as unſafe ; Fred. 
Hoffman ſays it is cathartic, and has 
produced dangerous diſorders of the 
ſtomach, accompanied with heat, 
thirſt, and anxiety, On the other 
hand Geoffroy relates, that he has 
never obſerved any purgative quali- 
ty in this root, or any ill confe- 
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ames's powder. 8 Some therefore 


2 from its uſe; that he has 


requently exhibited it, and always 
with good ſucceſs, againſt worms, 
and in malignant fevers, cſpeci.ily 
ſuch as were occafioned by viſcidi- 
ties in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; 
the doſe from a ſcruple to a dram. 
A competency of experiments to 
fully determine this point, is as yet 
wanting, the root never having 
came into general practice. Its taſte 
is acrid and bitter. 


APARINES lia: Aparines 
vulgaris C. B. Galii abarinæ Lin. 
Cooſegraſs, or clivers; the leaves 
ULZE.] | 

This is a, ſlender rough plant, 
common in hedges, & c. It is re- 
commended as an aperient, and in 
chronic eruptions; but practice has 
litthe regard to it. | 


* 


APES. Bees; their bodies, ho- 
ney, aud wax. % e 
| Bees, dried and pulveriſed, are 
faid to cure the alopecia; and given 
internally, to promote urine : but 
they have been for a lang time 
ſtrangers to the ſnops. The honey 
and wax ſhall be treated of under 
the reſpective heads. 6 


APII eu cleofelini radix: Apii 
gravealentis Liunæi. Smallage, the 
roote. wy, 

This plant is larger than the gar- 
den apium ( parſley), ofadarkergreen 
colour, and of a ſtronger and more 
unpleaſant flavour. Ihe roots are 
in the number of the five called 
opening roots, and have been ſome- 
times preſcribed as an ingredient in 
aperient apozems and diet - drinks; 
but are at preſent diſregarded. The 
ſeeds of the plant are moderately 
aromatic, and were formerly uſed as 
carminatives; in which intention 
they are, doubtleſs, capable of do- 
ing ſervice, though the other warm 
ſeeds, which the ſhops are furniſhed 
with, render theſe unneceſſary. 


APIUM HORTENSE, vide 


' PETROSEL1NUM, 


AQUILEGLE folia, flores, ſe- 
mens Aquilegie flore fiemplici Raii 
Syn. Aquilegie vulgaris Lin. Co- 
lumbines; the leaves, flowers, and 


ſeeds. | 

This plant grows wild in woods, 
but 1s not very common. It has 
been looked upon as aperient ; and 
was formerly in great eſteem among 
the common pcople for throwing 
out the ſmall-pox and meaſles. A 
diſtilled water, medicated vinegar, * 
and conſerve, were prepared. from 
the flowers; but they have long gi- 
ven place to medicines of greater 
elucaey. | 


F 3 ARA- 


e EE ON ae . , 
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webs. "IRS; 2 
Theſe are never met with in pre- 
ſeription; but are ſometimes applied 
by the common people to ſtop the 
bleeding of fligly wounds; this they 
ſeem to effect by adhering to the 
part, ſo as to loſe the orifices of the 
veſſels, and prevent the effuſion of 


their contents. 


ARESTA BOVIS, vide Oxo- 
NIS. ä r 


ARGENTINE polentillæ an- 

* ferine folta « ' Pentaphylloides mino- 

ris ſupini ſeu precumbentis foliis ala- 

tis argenters et Jerratis flore luteo 

Mor. Hit Ox. Potentillæ anſerinæ 

Lin. Silverweed, or wild tanſey; the 
leaves. 22 


This plant grows wild about the 


ſides of rieulets and other moiſt 


33 : it has no ſtalk; the leaves 
lying flat on the ground. The wri- 
ters on the materia medica in gene- 
ral look upon argentina as a very 
ſtrong aſtringent: miſled probably 
by its agreement in botanic charac- 
ters with tormentil, which is known 
to be a powerful ſtyptic. The ſen- 
ſible qualities of argentina promiſe 
no great virtue of this kind; for to 
the taſte it diſcovers only a ſlight 
roughiſhneſs, from whence it may 
be preſumed to be entitled to a place 


only among the milder corroborants. 


As the aſtringency of tormentil is 
confined chiefly to its root, it might 
be thought that the argentina alſo 
has an aſtringent root: the root of 
this plant, however, is found to have 
no other than a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, like that of parſnips, but not 
To ſtrong. | 8 | 


ARGENTUM. Silver [Z. E.) 
Abundance of virtues have been 
attributed to crude filver ,by the 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little foundation, 


part l. 
This metal, taken in its erude ſtate, 


has no effect in the body: combi. 
ned with a [mall quantity of the ni. 
trous acid, it proves a powerful, 
though not always a ſafe, hydra. 
gogue; with a larger, a ſtrong cau. 
ſic. The nitrous acid is the only 
one that perfectly diſſolves this me. 
tal: on adding to this ſolution 2 


minute portion of marine acid, of 


ſubſtances containing it, the liquor 
turns milky, and the filver fall 
to the bottom in form of a white 
calx: hence we are furniſhed with a 
method of diſcovering marine ſalt in 
waters, & c. See the preparations of 
Rs NN EE Py 


| 1 
ARGENTUM VIVUM: . 
drargyrus; Mercurius. Mercury ot 
quickſilver [L. E. ]) 

Mercury is an opake ſilver. co. 
loured mineral fluid; appearing to 
the eye like tin or lead when melt- 
ed: it is heavier than any other 
fluid, and than moſt of the metallic 
bodies: it does not congeal in the 
greateſt degree of natural cold hi- 
therto known; in the fire it proves 
totally volatile. This mineral is ei- 
ther met with in its fluid form, in 
the earth; or extracted by art from 
certain ores. There are conſiderable 
mines of it in Hungary and Spain; 
but the greateſt quantities come from 
the Eaſt- Indies. 88 

The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known be- 
fore the fifteenth century. The an- 
cients looked upon it as a'corroſive 
poiſon, though of itſelf perfect 
void of acrimony, taſte, and ſmell: 
there are examples of- its having 
been lodged for years in cavities 
both of bones and fleſhy parts, with- 
out its having injured or affected 
them. Taken into the body in its 
crude ſtate, and undivided, it paſſes 
through the inteſtines unchanged, 


and has not been found to produce 


any conſiderable effect. It has in- 


decd , 


32 


1 —_ as me - = 


een recommended in aſthmas 
. e of the lungs 3. but the 
virtues attributed to it in theſe 
caſes have not been warranted by 

NCC. , 7 

Notwithſtanding the mildneſs and 
actirity of crude quickfilyer undi- 
vided ; when reſolved by fire into 
the form of fume, or otherwiſe divi- 
ded into very minute particles, and 
prevented from re-uniting by the 
interpoſition of proper ſubſtances, 
or combined with mineral acids, 
it has very powerful effects; afford- 
ing the moſt violent poiſons, and the 


acquainted with. a 2: 
The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given. internally or introduced 
into the habit by external applica- 
tion, ſeem to Hquefy all the juices 
of the body, even thoſe in the mi- 
nuteſt and moſt remote veſſels; and 
may be ſo managed as to promote 
excretion through all the emuncto- 
ries, Hence their common uſe in 
inveterate chronic diſorders proceed- 
ing from a thickneſs and fluggiſh- 
neſs of the humours, and obſtinate 
obſtructions af the excretory glands; 
io ſerophulous and cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes; and in the venereal lues. If 
their power 1s not reftrained by pro- 
per additions to certain emuncto- 
nes, they tend chiefly to affe& rhe 
mouth; and occaſion a plentiful eva- 
cuation from the ſalival glands. 
The ſalutary effects of mercurials 
do not depend on the quantity of 
ſenſible evacuation. This medicine 
may be gradually introduced into 
the habit, ſo as, without occaſioning 
any remarkable diſcharge, to be pro- 
ductive of very happy effects. To 
anſwer this purpoſe, it ſhould be gi- 
ven in very ſmall doſes, in conjunc- 
tion with ſuch ſubſtances as deter- 
mine its action to the kidneys or 


the pores of the ſkin. By this me- 


thod inveterate cutaneous and vene- 
real diſtempers have been cured, 
45 
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moſt excellent remedies, that we are | 


82 
without any other ſenftble excretion 

than a gentle increaſe of perſpira- 
tion or. urine. Where there are ul- 
cers in any part, they diſcharge for 
ſome time a very fetid matter, the 

quantity of which becomes gradu- 

ally leſs, and at length the ulcer 
kindly heals. If the mercury ſhould. 
at any time, from cold or the like, 
affect the mouth, it may be reſtrain- 
ed by omitting adoſe, and by warmth 
or ſuitable medicines promoting the 
perſpiration. 


Dr Schwediauer's TazLe of the 
Parrakarioxs OF MERCURY, 
arranged according to Bergman's 
Table of Elective Attractions. 
Thoſe marked with the aſteriſm 


are chiefly in uſe, ; 


I. PxzeARAT1ON where the Mercury 
is ſimply purified. | 
* Hydrargyrum purificatum. 


Mercurius crudus puriticatus offici- 


narium. 
Argentum vivum purißcatum. 
Pharm. Lond. 


Angits, Quickſtbver, crude purified 
© mercury; Germanixs, 
queckſilber; Gallis, 
pure. "I 
II. PaerarRaTIONS in which the 
Mercury is only divided. 
1. By gums or mucilages ; ſuch 
us gum arabic, tragacanth, 
cc. 1 e 
* Hydrargyrum gummoſum. 
Mercurius gummoſus of Plenck, 
(the inventor). 
Courosir4A. N 
Pilulæ ex bydrargyro gummoſo. 
Pilulæ ex mercuri» gummoſo. 
Pleuck. Pharm. Chir. 
Solutio mercurialis gummoſa. 
Lid. 
Mixtura mercurialis. 
Neſcom. Sli Georgii. 
Potio mercurialis, Diſpenſatorũ 
Novi Brunſwicenſis. : 
Lac mercuriate. Plench. - 
Syrupus hydrargyri, Pharmac, 


Sen 
2. By reſins or balſams; ſuch as 
turpentine, balſamum copai- 
va, &c. | 


F 4 


Mereure 


Pharm. 


| * Hydrare 


Reines 


* 
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* Hydrargyrun terelinthing- Comrontra, to 
Tum, &c. | | Bolus * ſaccharay, © ' | 
ComeosTA. 4 — N | Leg be: 80 
* Piluleex bydraroyro D enen 
Pilulz mercuriales. L. 2. Honey. 
Pilulæ mercuriales laxantes. G. Mel bjdrargyratum. - 
Pilulz.. mercuriales ſialagogæ. Compos1TA. 
| Pharm. Danic.. - Pilule Ethiopicz. E. ; 
, Injectio mercutialis. Pharm. Pilula mercuriales purgant 
Edinb. Paupergm. | E. Paup. " 
3. By ſuet or — oils; ſuch Pilulæ Belloſti 
as hog's-lard, gooſe-fat, or 3. Mercury combined with ſul. 
butter of cocoa-nuts. Phur, (flowers of brimſtone), | 
That Hydrargyrum — Had argyr um | ſfulphurat am, 
* Unguentum hydrar N 3 By ſimple trituration or fuſion, 
— ex hydrargyro oru- * Hydrargyrum fe ilphuraium ni 
leum. r — c mineralis. vs 
| wege meet wel Con vos ir. | 
guentum Neapo itagum 22 Pulis Mthiopicus, G. 
"IOC. Auſtriaco-Provincialis. b. By ſublimation. 
ComrosiTA. — . Hydrargyruni fulpburatum rubrun, 
* Ungventum ceruleum fortius. L. Cinnabaris factitla, ſew artif 
Unguentum cœruleum mitius. L. | cialis. O. 
Unguentum mercuriale. D.  Composrra. W 
6 HS mercuriale. = BR Pulvis antilvſſus Sinenſis. 0. 
* Ewplaſtrum mercuriale. O. 
Eoplatrom — E. 4. 882282 with ſul. 
Emplaſtrum ex gummi ammoni- phur ot antimony. 
= - aco cum mercurio. I. 2 By (imple trituration. 
q Emplaſtrum commune cum mer- Sulphur antimonii bydrargyratun 
5 curio. L. mom... 
+ Emplaſtrum de ranis cum mer- Co ors 0 antimonialis. 0, 
3 curio. 4. MPOSITA, 
4. By calcareous earth; fuch as . N Ethiopicz, E. D. 
chalk, chelz cancrorum, ble animes 
3 Ke * Sulp r antimonu bydrargyratun 
1 0 8 rubrum. 
} Mercurius alkaliſatus. Cinnabaris antimonii. 0. 
4 Pulvis mercurialis. G. ConrosirA. 
I III. PxerArATiIONs where the Mer- e 
. cury is calcined by heat and 5. Mercury combined with {ul- 
: air. N phur by precipitation. 
; * Hydrargyrum calcinatum. [See helow under the Preparations with 
8 Mercurius calcinatus. L. S. the Vitriolic Acid.] 
| Mercurius præcipitatus per ſe. L. V. PREPARATIONS where the mer- 
i; 8 ; OS | cury is reduced to the form 
2 e ex hydrargyro calcinato. 
4 'Pitulz ſyphiliticz. Pharm. Noſoc. of a metallic falt or cal by 
. Sti Thome. acids. 
f Pilulæ ex mercurio calcinato. G. x. Acid of ſuet. 2. Acid of common 
4 Pilulæ ex m-rcurio calcinato ano- | falt. 3. Acid of ſugar. 4. Acid 
. | | dynz. G. of amber. 5. Acid of arſenic. 
= IV. PxtzyauatIONS where the Mer- a 4 . 3 7 
} | i951 l divided and 9. Acid of ſugar of wi. 10, Acid 
| LNOLVE ; bof tartar. fn. Acid of citron or 
i I. By ſugar candy, or faccharine lemon. 12. Acid of nitre. 13. A. 
= compoſitions ; ſuch as con- ia of fuor 2K 8 
5 ; i ſer va roſarum, cynoſbati, &c. Ad of Berlin blue, 17- Atrial 


4 


* 8 N , 


1. Mer- 


4 
*% 
[hs by 
#3 
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+ 
1 
. 
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|. Mercury combined with acid 
ol ſuet (acidum ſebi.) 
Hydrargyrum ſebinum. 


2. Mercury combined with the 


muriatic acid ; or acid of 
common falt, | 
* a. Hydrargyrum nuriatum. 


mura ( ſublimation, 
muriatum for- ; 


ius by precipitation. 
Mereurius fubljmarus corroſi- 
ſiwus. ©. 


/ Mercurius Glblimanigalbus. 0. 
Mercurius cortoſivus alhus. 
„ 
Mercurius corraſiyus via hu - 
mida paratus. e 
Courosir a4. 
Solutio ſublimati Girituoſa of 
Van Swieten. x 
Solutio mercurii ſublimati cor- 
roſivi. 
Mixtura mercurialis S. 
Mercurius ſublimatus ſolutus. 
| G. 


* Solutio hydrargyri ſaliti fortioris 
aun. bog 
ROOM e mercurio corroſivo al- 
| §. 
* Lotio 7 a flava, (!etio ex hy- 
4 rargyro muriato fortiari. ) 
Aqua phagedænica. O. 
Liquor mercurialis. 4. 
Lotio mercurialis. Th. 
golutio ſublimati balfamica, 
Plenck. 
* Liquor ad condylomaia. 
Aqua cauſtica pro condyloma- 
tibus. Plenck. 
p-. Calx bydrargyri muriata ; i. e. the 


calx of mercury united with 


. fome muriatic acid. 
By ſublimation. - 
P Hydrargyrum muriatum milius. 
Mercurius dulcis N 
paratus). 0. 
* dulcis ſublimatus. 


Calomel fey calomelas. L. 
Aquila alba. 


Panacea mercurialis. 5 
Mercurius dulcis lunaris. Schroe- 
ComposiTa. | 
Bolus mercurialis. E. 
* j*lapp® cum mercurio, 
id. 


Bolus rhei cum mercurio. . 1: id. 
Pilulæ calomelanos. G. 

-* -  Pthnle plummeri. E. 
Pilulæ alterantes Plum meri. 0, 
Pilula depuraus. Th, 
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Pulis Plummeri- 0. 
* mercuriales purgantes. 


| Pill eatarthales purgantes. 
wrt | 
* laxaates cum mercurio, 
1 
pPulvis e ſcammonio cum mer- 
curis. Th, 
* Lotio ſyphilitica nigra, ( lotio ex by- 
drargyro muriato mitiori.) 
Lotio ryan G. 


By precipitation. 


a. From its ſolution * nitrous acid 
by common ſalt. 
Calx bydrargyri muriata Scheelii. 
Mercurius præcipitatus dulcis 
of Scheele, by inventor.) 

d. From its ſolution in ary 
acid by vegetable alkali, 
W * us precipitatus albus. 


e. From its ſolution in muriatic 
acid by mineral alkali. 


Mercurius precipitatus albus. 

A. | 5 
d. From its ſolution in muriatic 
- acid by the volatile ztkali. 
i Precipitatus albus. 


e. „ its ſolution in muriatic 


arid by ep. 
Mercurius præcipitatus viridis. 
E. 


CourostrA. 
Unguentum e mercurio præci- 
pitato. 1 
3 mercuriale. E. 


3. With 02 oF of ſugar. _ 
Hydrarg. ſaccharatum. Berg- 
man. 
4+ With the acid of amber. 
Hydrarg. ſuccinatum. Berg- 


man, 


5. With the acid of arſenic. 


Hydrarg, arſenicatum. Berg- 
man. 


6. With the aeid of wood: ſorrel, 
(oxalis acetoſella Linnæi). 
Hydrargyrum nn Berg- 


man. 


7, With phoſphoric acid. 
Hydrargyrum phoſphoratum. 


Bergman. 
By precipitation from its ſolution in 
the nitrous acid by Tecent 
urine, 
Roſa mineralis. O. 


FF 


. * a> Hydrar 


rum vitriolabum. 
Vuriol 


mercurii. 0. 


G 

« 

pF 
* 


* 


„ a „ K 


r 


_—_— 


* , . — 


* 
{ - 
4 = 


? «£79310 28 0 


Calx byd 51. (eb { flava.) 
e * ata ( 

- NIL Turpethum, mitierale. 

a : > Mercurius L. 

OJ Mietenrius flaxus. E. 


5 n ee luteus. 


' — Au pins nigrum. 0. 
ie Mercury precipicated from its 


Aub; ſolution in nitrous acid by 


Stor : "FO ſulphuris or hepar cal- 


l e ann niger, 
dt 634 0421403 20-77 


9. With the acid of ſugar of 


milk. 2 
10. With the; acid of tartar. 
4. Hydrargyr. tartariſatum. Berg- 
eee W 
bi. With purified tartar, commonly 
© cream of tartar, (veg. al- 
tali ſuperfaturated with the acid 
= 511 of tartar). © 
wits > Fs, drargyratus. 
etre fuilletee mercurielle of 
Dr Preſſavin, (the inventor.) 
c. Mercury precipitated from its 
ſiolutioo in nitrous acid by * 
acid of tartar. 
„ Calx bydrargyri tartariſata flava ; 
Vu go, Pulvis Conſtantinus. 


| FE y Mercury precipitated from its 


0 ſolution in muriatic and tartarous 
, acid by fixed vegetable alkali. 
| wy cal 19 8 50 tartariſata alba; 
"! 22-2 2tfgo; Pulvis argenteus. 
. mr. With the acid of citron. 
© Hydrargyrum citratum. wn 
man. 
12. With the acid of nitre. 


Hgdrargyrum nitratum. 
ad 00 Simply diſſolved. 
Acidum nitri hydrargyratum. 
Solutio mercurii. L. 
Comrostra. 4 
Unguentum citrinum. E. A. S. 
B. Evaporated and calcined by fires. 
1 17 | Hydrargyrum nitratum rubrum. 
| ens, corroſivus ruber. 


Mercurius r ruber. 
| $33 0. 


3 377 Y'; 


Pulvis 1 principis. o. | 

Mercurius corallinus. L. 

Merourius tricolor. O. 
Panacea mercurii. O. O. 


155 3 Arcanum corallinum. la 
; Panacea mercurii rubra. 0, 
ee. 


5 Ballamys + mers. Plench. 


941 


iti Gn oph balmicum. 8 
© Ves ; 


Part, 


Bualſamum ophthalmicam 
drum. D. — 
| Voguentum prætipitatum. 6. 
dee ad lippitudinen, | 
Unguentum mercuriale u 
f brum. D. 
hp 0 Vnguentwm pomatum maps 


C. Precipitated from i its ſolution in 
nitrous acid. 

a. By volatile alkali. 

* Hydrargyrummitratumcinerm, 
Pulvis mercurii cinereus. E. 
Turpethum album. 0. 

| Mercurius præcipitatus dulcis. 


Comros ira. | 


Dr Ward's white "es (mer. | 


curry precipitated by nitrous 
acid, ang rediſſolved by al 
ammoniac). 

Vegetable ſyrup. 

Foy rup de Bellet. 

b. By vinous volatile alkali, (i- 
ritus ſalis ammoniaci vino- 
ſus), 

Turpethum nigrum. 
Mlexenrius præcipitatus niger, 
c. By fixt vegetable alkali. 
Miercurius præcipitatus fuſcus, 
"Wuriz. © F 
d. By copper. 
n pracipitajus viridi. 


13. With the acid of ſpar,) fluor 


mineralis,) 
. Hydrargyrum acctatum. Berg. 
man. 
14. With the acid of vinegar. 
Hydrargyrum Roocatom, * 
Man. 
- ComposrTa. 
Troches or pills of Keyſer. 
15. With the acid of borax. 


e. boraxatum. Berg 


16. With tt the acid of Berlin blue. 
. With the acrial acid, (fit 


air). 


| Hydrargy rum abrotum. Berg- 


man. 


© The marks of pure mercury are, 


its globules not loſing their ſphen- 
cal figure when poured on wood; its 
not communicating a tinge to va. 


ter, 


", % 
59 
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* 
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ter or” ſweetneſs to vinegar, when 
-ubbed with them; its Eyaporating 
entirely in an ixon ſpoon over the 
re; and its having a ſuining appear- 
ance without any pellicle on its ſur- 
face, Mercury 18 beſt purified by 
J;&illation in an iron pot, with a long 
neck bent and immerſed in vinegar. 
in intumeſcentiz, from its weight, 
but ſeldom with good effect; and 
ſometimes it muſt do harm. There 
ſeems to be no uſeful medical pur- 
poſe which, may not be ſerved by 
it, in the beſt and ſafeſt manner, 
in its divided ſtate in the form of 
the mercurial ointment and pill of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopceia. Its 
evacuant effects. are commonly re- 
ferred to its ſtimulant power exert- 
ed occaſionally on the bowels, the 
kin, and the ſalivary glands; and 
thus ſome ſuppoſe it expels venereal 
virus from the body; while others 
are of opinion that it neutraliſes the 
virus. In virulent gonorrhea, it is 
doubted whether mercury be neceſ- 
ſary. It is commonly treated like 
any ſimilar inflammation; and the 
chief things attended to are cleanli- 
neſs of the parts, a regular belly, 
and an abſtinence from every thing 
ſtimulant in food, drink, &c. An 
injection of oil with calomel, or 
white precipitate, is much uſed, and 
ſome prefer a watery ſolution of 
opium The more active injections 
have ſometimes very diſagreeable 
conſequences.  * wade 

© When the conſtitution is affec- 
ted, which is known by ulcers on 
the glans, buboes, ulcers in the 
mouth or throat, copper-coloured 


lpots and ulcers on the ſurface, 


nodes, &c. mercury is thrown in- 
to the body either by friction or by 
the mouth. The general rule is, 
to keep up a ſlight ſoreneſs of the 
gums for ſome ſhort time after the 
[ymptoms diſappear; at the ſame 
le it is to be remembered, that 


» 
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« Some uſe it in its metallic ſtate 


gk 


mercury ſometimes continues gleets, 


and induces ulcers, that are difficult- 


ly diſtinguiſhed from venereal ones; 
and that theſe laſt only yield to 
warm bathing, diaphoretic diluents, 
opiates, country air, and milk diet. 
Corroſive ſublimate is ſometimes 
uſed, as more ſpeedily arreſting diſ- 
agreeable, ſpreading, or dangerous 
ulcers ; but the completion of the 
cure ſhould always be truſted to the 
mild preparations alone. Mercury 
is alſo uſed in rabies canina, in 
worms, in hydrocephalus internus, 

in tetanus, and is by ſome conſider- 
ed as an antidote to the. yariolous 
matter.” hog AE 


ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort. 


Three roots of this name are direc- 


ted for medicinal uſe: _ 


„ 
(1) ARISTOTOCHIA LONGA Lin. 


[L.] Long birthwort. This is a, 


tuberous root, ſometimes about the 


- fize of the finger, ſometimes as thick 


as a man's arm, and a foot in 
length: it is nearly of an equal thick- 
neſs all over, or a little thicker in 
the middle than at the ends: the 
outſide is of a browniſh colour; the 
infide yellowiſh, 


(2) ArrsToLOCHIA ROTUNDA 
Lin. Round birthwort. This has 
ſcarce any other. viſible difference , 
from the foregoing than its roundiſh 
ſhape. | AS | 


(3) ArrSTOLOCHIA' | TENUITS., 
Ariſtotochia clematitis. Lin. LL. E.] 
Slender birthwort. This-is a long 
and ſlender root, rarely exceeding 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. _ , 


Theſe roots are the produce of 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. Their ſmell is ſome- 
what aromatic; their taſte warm and 
bitteriſh. Authors in general repre- 


ſent them as extremely hot and pun- 


: gent: 
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* 
of all the aromatic plants; but as 
| s, they 
| great pungency. 
and round forts, on being firſt chew- 
ed, ſearce diſcover any taſte, but in 
a little 8 prove nauſevuſly bit - 
teriſh ; the long ſomewhat the leaſt 


ſo. The other ſort inſtantly fills 


the mouth with an aromatic bitter- 
neſs, which is not ungrateful. Their 
medical virtues are, to heat, ſtimu- 
late, attenuate viſcid phlegm, and 
promote the fluid ſecretions in ge- 
neral; they are principally celebra- 
ted in ſuppreſſions of female evacua- 
tions. The doſe in ſubſtance is 
from a ſcruple to two drams. The 
long fort is recommended externally 
for cleanſing and drying wounds 


and ulcers, and in cutaneous diſ- 


eaſes.— The ariftolochia tenuis, is an 
ingredient in theriaca; and in want 
of this ſpecics, the /2nga is allowed 


to be ſubſtituted to it by the Lon - 
dos college. | 


" ARMORACTA, vide Rarua- 
N 
ARNICA, vide Dozoxicun. 
ARSENICUM. Arſenic. | 
Arſenie is contained, in greater 
or leſs. quantity, in moſt kinds of 


; ores, particularly in thoſe of tin and 


biſmuth, in the white pyrites, and 
in the mineral called cobalt ; from 
which laſt greateſt part of the arſe- 
nie brought to us is extracted by 
a kind of ſublimation : the arſenic 
ariſes at firſt in the form of greyiſh 
meal; which, more carefully reſub- 
limed, concretes into tranſparent 
maſſes, the white arſenic of the 
ſhops. | 
Arſenic ſublimed with one-tenth 
its weight of ſulphur, umtes there- 
with into a bright yellow maſs, in 
ſome degree tranſparent ; the com- 
mon gelle arienic, On doubling 
Fug 


gent: ſome faythey are the hotteſt 


he long 


Which the Greeks gave the name 
| @pTErvINOV. That the zarnichs and Or» 


trary to the opinion of ſome late 


1 ? 7 


Binh 
the quantity of: iber, d . 
pact; of a deep red colour, relen. 
bling that of cinnabar, but with this 


difference, that it loſes of its beauty 
upon being reduced into pode, 


lung 

mec 

pound proves more opake and com. 2 
imt 

( 

cul 

thi 


whilſt that of cinnabar is improgey wa 
by this means: this is the comm ka 
red arſenic, By varying the pio. 0 
portions of arſenic and fulphy, de 
ſublimates may be obtained of 2 % 
8 variety of ſhades of yellow and 10 
red. | | 

Natural mixtures of arſenic and - 


ſulphur reſembling the foregoing 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The fofſl 
red arſenic is the ſandaracha of the 
'Greeks, the realgar and rijigal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 
yellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named zarnichs ; and 
when compoſed of fmall ſcales or 
leaves, auripipmenta, or erpimenti: 
the laſt are the only ſubſtances to 


piments really contain arſenic (con- 


writers) is evident from ſundry ex. 
periments, whereby a perfect arſe. 
nic, and in notable quantity, is ob- 
tainable from them. The compi- 
lers of a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh diſpenſatory therefore very 
juſtly gave /andaracha Græcurum as 
aſynonymon to red arſenic ; and au- 

ripigmentum to the yellow. 
he pure or white arſenic has a 
penetrating corroſive taſte ; and ta- 
ken into the body proves a molt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
which it has in common with other 
corroſives, it remarkably attenuates 
the coats of the ſtomach, occaſions 
a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putrefac- 
tion after death particularly, as 
ſaid, of the genitals in men. Where 
the quantity is ſo very ſmall as not 
to prove fatal, tremors, palſies, and 
linger- 


2 


L 


pul 
gering hecties ſucceed. The re- 
medies recommended againft this 
poiſon are, milk and 8 
immediately and liberally drank. ; 
© Some recommend acids, parti. 
cularly vinegar, as antidotes againſt 
this poiſon. Others recommend a 
watery ſolution of calcareous or al- 
kaline hepar ſulphuris, which is 
found to combine with arſenic, and 
deſtroys molt of its properties. It 
i; laid to be better of a little iron 
in the ſolution. The dry hepar may 
alſo be made into pills, and warm 
water drank above them. 

« White arſenic, in very minute 
doles, mixt with ſyrup and milk, has 
been ventured on, and recommend- 
ed internally in caſes of cancer. A 
rery dilute application of arſenie is 
alſo made to the part; but even this 
is ſometimes dangerous.“ 
The red and yellow arſenics, both 
native and factitious, have little 
taſte, and are much leſs virulent in 
their effects than the foregoing. 
Sulphur, which reſtrains the power 
of mercury and the antimonial me+ 
tal, remarkably abates the virulence 
of this poiſonous mineral alſo. Such 
of theſe ſubſtances as participate 
more largely of fulphur, ſeem to be 
almoſt innocent: the factitious red 
arſenic, and the native orpiments, 
have been given to dogs in conſide- 
rable quantity, without their being 
productive of any apparent ill con- 
ſequences. | 


ARTEMISLE folia: Artemiſiæ 
vulgarit majoris C. B. . Artemifie 
vulgaris Lin. Mugwort ;. the leaves 
. | 

This' plant grows plentifully in 
hields, hedges, and waſte places, 
throughout England; and flowers 
in June. In appearance it ſome- 
what reſembles the common worm - 
wood: the difference moſt obvious 
to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe 
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of wormwood hanging dowaward 
5 8 the flowers of mugwort Fey 
Erect, ©: * = 


The leaves of this plant have a 
light aromatic ſmell, and an herba- 
ceous bitteriſh taſte. They are prin- 
cipally celebrated as uterine aad 
antihyſterie: an infuſion of them is 


ſometimes drank, eicher alone or in 


conjunction with other ſubſtances, 
in ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual eva- 
cuations. This medicine is certainly 
a very mild one, and conſiderably 
leſs hot than moſt others to which 
theſe virtues are attributed: in ſome 
parts of this kingdom, mugwort is 
of common uſe as a pot- herd. 


ARTHANITE ſve cyclaminis 
radix : Cyclaminis orbiculato ſolis in. 
ferne purpuraſcente C. B. Cyclaminis 
Europæi Lin. Sowbread; the root. 

This plant is met with in the gar- 
dens of the curious. The root, has, 
when freſh, an extremely acrimoni- 
ous burning taſte, which it almoſt 
entirely loſes on being dried. It is 
recommended as an errhine; in ca- 
taplaſms for ſcirrhous and ſcrophu- 
lous tumours ; and internally as a 
cathartic, . detergent, and aperient : 
it operates very ſlowly, but with 
great virulence, inflaming the fauces 
and inteſtines. | 


ART radix: Ari maculati macu- 
lis. nigris C. B. Ari maculati 
Jin. Wake. robin; the root 
CL. B.] . x 

This plant grows wild under 
hedges, and by the fides of banks, 
in molt parts of England. It fends 
forth in March three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed by 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh pi- 
fil incloſed in a long ſheath : this 
is ſucceeded in July by a bunch of 
reddiſh berries. In ſome plants, the 
leaves are ſpotted with black, ia 
others with white ſpots, and in 
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ſpotted ſort: in ſuppoſed 
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tſpottedcat all: the black 


moi eſſicacious Names N Nenn 
All the parts of arum, particu- 


| larly the root, have an extremely 


tacrimonious taſte; if the 


root be but lightly chewed it con 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 


tongue for ſome hours, occaſioning 


at the ſame time a conſiderable thirſt: 
tmꝛeſe ſymptoms are alleviated by 
butter, milk, or oily liquors. Dried 
and kept for ſome time it loſes much 


of its acrimony, and becomes at 
length an: almoſt inſipid farinace- 
ous ſubſtance. 8 

The root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 


medicine of great efficacy in ſome 


eachectie and chlorotic caſes, in 


. weakneſs:of the ſtomach occaſioned 
by a load of viſcid phlegm, and in 
fuch tliſurders in gene 


ral as proceed 
from a cold fluggiſſi indifpofition of 


tte ſolids and lentor- of the fluids. 
I have experienced great benefit 
from it in rheumatic pains, parti - 


cularly thoſe of the fixt kind, and 
which were ſeated deep. In theſe 


eaſes I have given from ten grains 


to a ſeruple of the freſh root twice 
or thrĩee a- day, made into a bolus 
or emulſion with unctuous and mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtances, which cover 


ite pungency, and prevent its ma- 


King any painful impreſſion on the 


tongue: It generally excited a ſlight 


tingling ſenſation through the whole 
habit, and, when the patient was 
Kept warm in bed, produced a co- 


pious ſweat. 


The only officinal preparation in 
which this root is an ingredient, is 
a compound pawder ; in which form 


its virtues are very precarious. 


Some recommend a tincture of it 


drawn with wine; but neither wine, 
water, nor ſpirits, extract its vir- 


ASATOET DA. Afafetida 


to be the 


hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 


L - 


Parti 5. 
LE. E. I dis oonerete juice of a ly 
umbelliferous plant growing in Pg, lea 
ſia . Ferula efafetida Lin. 

This juice exudes (from wound 
made in the root of the plant) li | 
quid, and white like milk: on being thi 
expoſed to the air, it turns of , hr 
browniſh colour, and gradually x. ou 
quires different degrees of conf: we 


ency. It is brought to us in latge ; 
irregular maſſes,” compoſed of vari. na 
ous little ſhining lumps or grain, ta 


which are partly of a whitiſh c. 


ve 
lour, partly reddiſh, and partly of : | 
violent hue:' "Thoſe maſſes are ac. tl 
counted the beſt which are clear, of w 
a pale reddiſh colour, and variegated 1 
with a great number of elegant white 
tears. . ie 

This drug has a ſtrong fetid {mel}, 


ſomewhat like that of garlick; and 
a bitter acrid, biting taſte. It loſes 
with age of its ſmell and ftrength, 
a circumſtance to be particularly re- 
garded in its exhibition. It con- 
ſiſts of about one third part of pure 
refin, and two-thirds of gummy mat. 
ter; the former ſoluble in rectified 
ſpirit, the other in water. Prodf- 
ſpirit diffolves almoſt the whole into 
a turbid liquor; the tincture in re- 
tified ſpirit is tranſparent. 
Aſafetida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 


vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
confiderable efficacy in flatulent co- 
lics; and for promoting all the fluid 
ſecretions in either. ſex. The an- 
cients attributed to this medicine 
many other virtues, which are at pre- 
ſent not expected from it. . 

This gummy-reſin is an ingredi- 
ent in the officinal gum- pills. com: 
pound powder of myrrh [L. ] fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, fetid vo- 
latile ſpirit L. E.] antihyſteric pla- 
ſter, and compound tincture of ca- 
ſtor [Z. J 1 


ASARI lia: Aſari C. B. Aſa 
71 


Piel 
* Eurqhæi * Aſarabacca: the 
1 is 4 very low evergreen 

ing naturally in France, 
lealy, 20d other warm countries: 


the dried roots have been generally 
brought from r ag thoſe of 
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our Own growth being te e 
weuker.. 
Both the roots 5 leaves hams a 


nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 
taſte; their ſmell is ſtrong, and not 
very diſagreeable. Given in ſub · 
ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 
they evacuate powerfully both up- 
wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
mat tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and cathartic virtues of the plant: 
that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
lating cheſe tinctures, acts only by 
vomitz: and with great 'mildnefs : 
that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
thartic, rarely emetic: that aqueous 
decoctions made by long boiling, 


and the watery extract, have no pur- 


gative or emetie quality, but prove 
notable eee ie and 
eamtung 

The re uſe of this RW 
among us is as a ſternutatory. The 
root of afarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
occalions a large evacuation of mu- 
cus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting, 
The leaves are conſiderably milder, 


and may be uſed, to the quantity of 


three, four, or five grains. Geof- 
froy relates, that after ſnuſſing up a 
doſe of this errhine at night, he has 
frequently obferved the diſcharge 
from the noſe to continue for three 
days together; and that he has 
knoyn a paralyfis of the mouth and 
tongue cured by one doſe. He re- 
eommends this medicine in ſtubborn 
diſorders of the head, proceeding 


_ viſcid tenacious Matter, in pal. 
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fies, and in foporific; diſtempei 
The leaves are an ingrediehtbin tis 
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AsPARAOIL radive Ager; 


ne C. B. Aſparagt officinalis m 


Aſparagus; the root. 

This plant is cultirated in I 
dens for culinary uſe. The roots 
have a bitteriſh mucilaginous tuſte, 


inclining to ſweetneſs, the fruit has | 
much the ſame kind of taſte; the 


young ſhoots are more: agreeable 
than either. Aſparagus promotes 
appetite, but affords little nouriſh 
ment. It gives a ſtrong ill ſmell t 


the urine in a little time after eat? 


ing it, and for this reaſon; chiefly-is 
ſuppoſed to be diuretic ;' it is bkes 
wiſe eſteemed aperient and deob» 
ſtruent; the root is one of the five 
called opening roots. Some ſuppoſe 
the ſhoots to be moſt | efficacions ; 
others the root; and others the bark 
of the root. Stahl is of opinion, 
that none of them have any great 
ſhare of the virtues uſually aſeribed 
to them. Aſparagus appears from 
experience to contribute very little 
either to the exciting of urine when 
ſuppreſſed, or inereaſing its dif- 
charge; and in caſes here aperient 
medicines generally do ſervice, lis 


has little or no elleCt. . 


ASPERULE fores : Are. 


aut aſper gulæ odoratæ naſtrutit Lal 
Alper ulæ odoratæ Lin. Woodroof; 


the flowers. on- 1 


This is a low e plant, 
growing wild in woods and copſes, 
It has an 

exceed - 


and flowering in May. 


eie plenſant fmell, which is 
aniproved by moderate exſiceation: 

the taſte is ſubſaline, and ſomewhat 
nuſtere. It imparts its flavour to vi- 


nous liquors. Aſperula is ſuppoſed 
to attenuate viſcid kymovrs, and 


ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels; 


the liver and biliary duds, and by 
ſome in epilepſies and palſies; mo- 


dern practice has nevartheleſs rejec- 


ted it. 


_ ASPHALTUS, vide Bruun 
Juparicun. Ns 


: ASPLENIUM, vide Cxrraach. 


ATRIPLICIS OLID folia: 
Miriplicis fatide C. B. 
fetidi Tourn. Cbenopadii vulvariæ 
Lu. Stinking orach, or arach; the 
leaves L. E.] is 

This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 
over with a kind of whitiſh clammy 
meal: it grows about dunghills, 
have a ſtrong fetid ſmell; which the 
hand, by a light touch, becomes fo 
impregnated with, as not to be eaſily 
freed from. Its fmell has gained it 
the character of an excellent anti- 
hyſteric; and this is the only uſe it 
is applied to. Tournefort recom- 
mends a ſpirituous tincture, others a 
decoction in water, and others a con- 
ſerve of the leaves, as of wonderful 
efficacy in uterine diſorders. 


ATRIPLEX SATIVA. Gar- 
den orach, or arach. | 
The garden oraches (which are 


either of a pale greeniſh, or pur- 


pliſh red colour, and hence named 
atriplex alba and rubra) are chiefly 
employed for culinary purpoſes. 
They are cooling, and gently laxa- 
tive; a decoction of the leaves is 
recommended in coſtiveneſs, where 
the patient is of a hot bilious diſpo- 
— 7.5 8 
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| likewiſe a kind of ſoft mucilagingu 


it is recommended in obſtructions of 


Chenopodii 


Nan 
is grain is an article rather 
food than of medicine. It is fab. 
ciently nutritive and eaſy of dige. 
ſtion. The gruels made from it hat 


quality; by which they obtund acri. 
monious humours, and prove uſcky | 
in inflammatory diforders, cough, -* 
hoarſeneſs, rovghneſs, and exulee. | 
rations of the fauces. 
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AURANTIORUM HIsSPpa. 
LENSIUM futcus, cortex, et fore; 
Fruttis Mali aurantiæ majnris C. B. 
Citri aurantii Lin. Seville oranges; 
the juice, yellow rind, and flower 
LZ. E.] The Edinburgh college uſes 
alſo the flowers of the tree. 

The orange is a beautiful ever. 
green tree, or rather ſhrub, bearing 
flowers and fruits all the year: it 
is a native of the warmer climates, 
and does not well bear the winters 
of this. bg | 
The flowers are highly odoriſe- 
rous, and have been for ſome time 
paſt of great eſteem as a perfume ; 
their = is ſomewhat warm, ac- 
companied with a degree of bitter- 
neſs. They yield their flavour by 
infuſion to rectified ſpirit, and in di- 
ſtillation both to ſpirit and water: 
the bitter matter 1s diffoived by w- 
ter, and, on evaporating the decoc- 
tion, remains entire in the extrat, 
The diſtilled water is ordered to be 
kept in the ſhops by the Edinburgh 
college: it is called by foreign uri. 
ters agua naphæ. An oil diſtilled 
from theſe flowers is brought from 
Italy under the name of o/cum or ef- 
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ſentia neroli. 


The outer yellow rind of the fruit 
is.a grateful aromatic bitter; and, 


in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 


proves an excellent ſtomachic and 
carminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and ftrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera. Orange 
peel appears to be very conſiderably 

warmer 
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bound more with eſſential oil: to 


1 eireumſtance therefore due re- 3 | 
this cire veted with a kind of hairs: it grows 


gard ought to be had in the uſe of 
theſe medicines. The flavour of the 
6f is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be leſs 
periſhable chan that of the other: 
hence the London college employ 


orange · peel in the ſpirituous bitter 


tincture which is deſigned for keep- 
ing; whilſt in the bitter wa sry K 
faba, lemon · peel is preferred. 
ſyrup and two diſtilled waters are for 
the lame reaſon prepared from the 
rind of oranges in preference to that 
of lemons. | ve 
The juice of oranges is a grate- 
ful acid liquor; vf conſiderable uſe 
in febrile or inflammatory diftem- 
pers, for allaying heat, abating ex- 
orbitant commotions of the blood, 
quenching thifft, and promoting the 
falutary excretions: it is likewiſe of 
uſe in ſcurvies, and given in con- 
junction with the cochlearia, na- 
Aurtium, or other acrid antiſcorbu- 


ſhops. 


AURANTIA CURSLAVEN- 
SIA. Curaſfao oranges. + 

Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
ef the Seville orange dried. They 
are moderately warm bitteriſh aro- 
—_ of a flavour ſufficiently agree- 
able, 5 


AURICULA JU D: Fungis 
auricula Fude, coloris ex cineraceo 
nigricantis, pernicioſas, in ſambuci 
caudice ntaſcens 15 Pezize au 
riculæ Lin. Jews-ear, a fungus 
growing on old alder trees. This 
fungus is ſaid by ſome to be a 

ong purgative; by others an a- 
ſtringent. The more judicious me- 
dical writers have declared its inter- 
nal uſe dangerous, | 


AURICULE MURIS folia : 


Pil:fille mafaris repentis hirſut# C. B. 
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far than that of lemon and to Silency rupeftris Lin. Mouſe· ear; 


tics, as in the ſucci ſcorbutici of the 


97 
the leaves. ES 2 | 
This is a low creeping plant, to- 


wild in dry paſture grounds, and 
flowers in June and July. The leaves 


have a ſoniewhat rough bitteriſh _ 


taſte: they are recommended as 
altringents; but practice pays no re- 


| gard to them. | 


 AURIPIGMENTUM. Orpis 
ment; a mineral compoſed of ſul- 
phur and arſenic; See AsSEnicunt. 


AURUM. Gold. 5 

This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, Who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor- 
dials and comforters of the nerves. 
From them Europe received it with- - 
out any diminution of its character 
in foreign pharmacopœias it is {till 
retained; and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which fimple wa- 
ters are to be diftilled. But no one, 
it is preſumed, at this time, expects 
any ſingular virtues, from it, ſince 
it certainly is not alterable in the 
human body. Mr Geoffroy, though 
unwilling to reject it from the cor- 
dial preparations, honeſtly acknow- 
ledges, that he has no other reafon 


_ 4 


for retaining it, than complaiſance 


to the Arabian ſchools. The che- 
miſts have endeavoured, by many 
elaborate proceſſes, to extract what 
they call a ſulphur or anima of gold: 
but no method is as yet known of 
ſeparating the component parts of 
this metal; all the tinctures of it, 
and aurum potabiles, which have hi- 
therto appeared, are real ſolutions 
of it in aqua regia, diluted with ſpi- 
rit of wine or other liquors, a 

prove injurious to the body rather 
than beneficial... . 


AUXUNGIA. Fat. BAK 
A great variety of fats were in- 
troduced into medicine by the Ara- 
G bians 


5 98. 5 
bians, and recommended as poſleſ- 

, Gig diſtinct virtues. Ti ee | 
of in the edition of 
their diſpenſatory, publiſhed in 
1741, direct no leſs than, twenty- 
eight-diffexent fats to be kept in the 
ſhops : ſome of theſe,” they inform 
us, are attenuating and reſolvent; 
ſuch are thoſe of the heron, wild 


cat, ſtork, partridge, coney, hare, 


_ fox, Alpine mouſe, the badger, boar, 
wolf, ſerpents, and vipers : others 

are heating, detergent, and ſeptic 
| , thoſe of. the cel, the pike, and the 
umber : a third claſs is emollient ; 
the fat of the ox, the deer, and the 
goat:/ and a fourth, emollient, di- 

\ gereat, and lenient; this laſt com- 
prehends the fat of the duck, gooſe, 
dog, capon, beaver, horſe, hen, and 
human fat. Experience, however, 
does not countenance theſe differ - 
ent virtues aſcribed to different fats. 
| They have all one common emol- 
lient quality, relax the part to which 
they are applied, and prevent per- 
ſpiration: theſe effects, with the 
conſequences of them, may be ex- 
pected in a greater or lets degree 
from fats of every kind. The Lon- 


don college has therefore retained 


only three fats, of different conſiſt- 
ences, for different mixtures, viz. 
viper's fat, hog's lard, and mutton 
ſuet. The Edinburgh college re- 
tains only the two laſt.“ Thee are 
certainly ſufficient for anſwering all 
the intentions that ſubſtances of this 
kind are employed for. 


_ BALAUSTIA: Flores balauſtiæ 
fore pleno majore C. B. Punicæ gra- 
nat i var. Þ Lin. Balauſtines: the 
flowers of the balauſline or double- 
flowered pomegranate tree [L. E.] 
Ihe balauſtine is a low tree, or 
rather ſhrub, growing wild in Italy, 
&c. The flowers are of an elegant 
red colour, in appearance reſem- 
bling a dried red roſe. Their taſte 
is bitteriſ and aſtringent. 


* 


fur corymbifere C. B. 
ſamitæ Lin, Coſtmary; the leaves 


colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 


about the conſiſtenee of oil, or 2 


Pan ll. 

Balauſtines are recommended in 
diarrhœas, dy ſenteries, and otler 
caſes where altringent medicines at 
proper. 6, "36-7h 

BALSAMITE, MARIS, %, 
cofti hortorum folia: Menthe horten. 


Tanaceti zal. 


This was formerly a very. com · 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medicing 
purpoſes ;. but it is at preſent ven 
little regarded for either; though 
ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible quali. 
ties, to be equal or ſuperior, aza 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herhy 
which practice has retained. The 
leaves have a bitteriſh, warm, aroma. 
tic taſte; and a very pleaſant ſmell, 
approaching to that of mint or a mix. 
ture of mint and maudlin. Water 
elevates their flavour in diſtillation; 
and rectified ſpirit extracts it by in. 
fuſion. e e ee 


BALSAMUM CANADENSE 
CE. J vide TxzzxEBINTHUM Act 


TORATENSIS. 


BALSAMUM COPAIBA 
LL. E.] Balſam of Copaiba: a li. 
quid reſinous juice, flowing from in. 
ciſions made in the trunk of a large 
tree ( Copaifera officinalis Lin.) which 
grows in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
The juice is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 


bitteriſh pungent taſte. It is uſually 


little thicker: long kept, it becomes 
nearly as thick as honey, retaining 
it clearneſs; but has not been ob- 
ſerved to grow dry or ſolid, as mol. 
of the other reſinous juices do. We 
ſometimes meet with a thick ſort of 
balſam of Copaiba, which 1s not at 
all tranſparent, or much leſs ſo than 
the foregoing, and generally has 2 
portion of turbid watery . 


„ w w Mwwwo a6 oo co» or 3, —. my 


bottom · This ſort is probably 
cher adulterated by the mixture of 
ther ſubſtances, or has been ex- 
Red by coction from the bark 
and branches of the tree; its ſmell. 
4 taſte are much leſs pleaſant than 
noſe of the genuine balſam. 

Pure balſam of Copaiba diſſolves 
atirely in rectified ſpirit, eſpecially 
the menſtruum be previouſly alka- 
led: the ſolution has a very fra- 
rant ſmell. Diſtilled with water, 
it yields a large quantity of a limpid 
Nential oil; and in a ſtrong heat, 

ichout addition, a blue oil. 

The balſam of Copaiba 1s an uſe- 
ful corroborating detergent medi- 
ine, accompanied with a degree of 
rritation.* It ſtrengthens the ner- 
ous ſyſtem, tends to looſen the belly, 


in large doſes proves purgataive, | 


promotes urine, and cleanſes and 
heals exulcerations in the urinary 
paſſage, which it is ſuppoſed to per- 
form more effectually than any of 
the other halſams. Fuller obſerves, 
that it gives the urine an intenſely 
bitter taſte, but not a violet ſmell as 
the turpentines do. | 
This balſam has been principally 
celebrated in gleets and the fluor 
albus, and externally as a vulnerary. 
The author above mentioned, re- 
eommends it likewiſe in dyſenteries, 
in ſcorbutic cachexies, in diſeaſes of 


the breaſt and lungs, and in an acri- 


monious or putreſcent ſtate of the 
Juices: he ſays, he has known very 
dangerous coughs, which manifeſtly 
threatened a conſumption, cured by 
the uſe of this balſam alone ; and 
that, notwitſtanding its being hot 
and bitter, it has good effects even in 
hetic caſes. * Moſt phyſicians ſeem 
now to conſider balſams and refins 
too ſtimulant to be ventured on in 
plthifical affections.“ | 

The doſe of this medicine rarely 
exceeds twenty or thirty drops, tho? 
ſome direct ſixty or more. It may 
be convenjently taken in the form 
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of an elæcſaccharum; or in that of 


an emulſion, into which it may be 


reduced by triturating it with al- 


monds, or rather with a thick muci- 


lage of gum arabic, till they are well. 
incorporated, and then gradually 


adding a proper quantity of water. 


The only officinal preparation of 
this balſam is an empyreumatic oil 
diſtilled with the addition of gum 


guaiacum [L. J A balſam of Ra- 


kafiri, got from an unknown Ame» 
rican tree, ſaid to be uſed by the In- 
dians like balſam of capivi in gleets, 
fluor albus, &c. is recommended by 
ſome authors.“ „ 


BALSAMUMGILEADENSE, 


vide OyroBALSAMUM, 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIA- 

NUM CL. Z.] Balſam of Peru. 
The common Peruvian balſam is 


ſaid to be extracted by coction in 


water, from an odoriferous ſhrub 
( Myroxylon perniſerum Lin.) grow- 
ing in Peru and the warmer parts 
of America. 
brought. to us, is nearly of the con- 


ſiſtence of thin honey, of a reddiſh 


brown colour, inclining to black, 
an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a 
very hot biting taſte. Diſtilled with 
water, it yields a ſmall quantity of 
a fragrant eſſential oil of a reddiſh 
colour; and in a ſtrong fire, with- 
out addition, a yellowiſh red oil. 


Balſam of Peru is a very warm 


aromatic medicine, conſiderably hot- 


ter and more acrid than Copaiba. 


Its principal effects are, to warm the 
habit, to ſtrengthen the nervous ſy- 
ſtem, and attenuate viſcid humours. 


Hence its uſe in ſome kinds of 


aſthmas, gonorrhceas, dyſenteries, 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine diſcharges, 
and other diſorders proceeding from 
a debility of the ſolids, or a ſluggiſn- 


neſs and inactivity of the juices. It 
is alſo employed externally, for clean- 


Gong and healing wounds and ulcers; 
G 2 and 


This, balſam, as 
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and ſometimes againſt palſies and 


rheumatic pains. 


This balſam does not unite with 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, animal 
fats, or wax: it may be mingled in 


the cold with this laſt, as alſo with 


the ſebaceous ſubſtance called ex- 
preſſed oil of mace; but if the mix- 
ture be afterwards liquefied by heat, 


the balſam ſeparates and falls to the 
bottom. It may be mixed with wa- 
ter into the form of an emulſion, af- 


ter the ſame manner as the balſam 


of Copaiba. Alkaline lixivia diſſolve 


great part of it; and rectified ſpi- 
rit the whole. | 

This balſam is an ingredient in 
the balſamum guaiacinum, pilulæ aro- 


maticæ [L. ] elixir guaiacin. ambo, 
clix. traumatic. and trochiſci bechici 


cum pi [E.] 

There is another ſort of balſam 
of Peru, of a white colour, and con- 
ſiderably more fragrant than the 
former. This is very rarely brought 
to us. It is ſaid to be the produce 
of the fame plant which yields the 


common or black balſam; and to 
exude from inciſions made in the 


trunk. = 430 


 BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
LL. E.] Balſam of Tolu. 

This flows from a tree, foluiſera 
balſanium Lin. growing in Tolu, in 
the Spaniſh eſt-Indies; from 
whence the balſam is brought to us 


in little gourd ſhells. It is of a yel- 


lowiſh brown colour, inclining; to 


red; in cõnſiſtence thick and tena 


cious: by age it grows hard and 
brittle, without ſuffering any great 


loſs of its more valuable parts. The 


ſmell of this balſam is extremely fra- 
grant, ſomewhat reſembling that of 


lemons; its taſte warm and ſweetiſn, 


with little of the pungency, and no- 
thing of the nauſeous reliſh, which 
accompany the other ballams. It 
has the ſame general virtues with 


the foregoing; but is much milder, 


and for ſome purpoſes, partie 
nal weakneſſes, is uppoſed to h 


to the clothes. —The ſeeds hate! 


In the preſent practice, it is {cart 


1 


as a corroborant in leet and fr 
more efficacious. It is an ingredi 
in 1 vulnerary balſam [L. ] tin 
tura Tolutana, and fyrupus bal. 
„ 5 4 ** 


BARDANA MAJORIs, ſa 
lappe majoris, radix : Lappe maj 
ris, arcii Dioſcoridis C. B. An 
lappæ Lin. Burdock; the my 
A 

This is a common plant ahyy 
way- ſides, ſufficiently known fron 
its ſcaly heads, or burs, which fig 


bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte: they are, 
commended as very efficacious diy. 
retics, given either in the formd 
emulſion, or in powder, to the quay 
tity of a dram.— The roots tak 
ſweetiſh, with a ſlight auſterity a 
bitteriſhneſs: they are eſtcemed ape. 
rient, diuretic, and ſudorific; a 
ſaid to act without irritation, ſoa 
to be ſafely ventured upon in acute 
diſorders. Decoctions of them hat 
of late been uſed in rheumati, 
gouty, venereal, and other dilo. 
ders;-and preferred by ſome to thok 
of ſarſaparilla. 


BDELLIUM [CIL.] Bdelliun, 

Bdellium is a gummy-refinou 
conerete juice brought from Arabil 
and the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes d 
different figures and magnitudes, l 
is of a dark reddiſh brown colour, 
and in appearance ſomewhat . 
ſembles myrrh; upon cutting a piece 
it looks ſomewhat tranſparent, and 
as Geoffroy juſtly obſerves, lis 
glue. It grows ſoft and tenaciu 
in the mouth, ſticks to the teetl, 
has a bitteriſh taſte, and not a db 
agreeable ſmell. Bdellium is . 
commended as a ſudorffic, diuretic 
and uterine ; and in external appl. 
cations for maturating tumors, & 


othet 


* 


uberwiſe made uſe of than as an in- 


dient in the therĩaca. | 


BF 3ECABUNGE, ſeu Anagallidi, 
in WW. .1:ice, foliar Veronicæ aquatice 
7 7 fubrotunds Merif. bif. Veronice 
alen Lin. Brooklime; the 


aves L. I] 


This is a low plant, common in 


g water, The leaves remain all the 
inter, but are in greateſt perfec- 


ompanied with a very light bitter- 
ſknels. 3 | 

Becabunga has been ſuppoſed to 
ze a ſaponaceous detergent virtue, 
nd to attenuate vifcid humours 
rithout pungency or irritation : 
tenco_it has been directed in the 
pecies of ſcurvy called hot, where 
he cochlzarie, and other acrid anti- 
corbutics, were ſuppoſed to be leſs 
proper. It is now uſed only in com- 
ofition with thoſe plants, as in the 
ei ſcorbutici LL. ] but does not 
perhaps add much to their efficacy. 
If any virtue is expected from beca- 
bunga, it ſhould be uſed as food. 


BELLADONA [.Z.] vide 80- 


LANUM LETHALE, 5 


BELLIDIS MAJORIS fa: 
Bulidis majoris fylveſtris caule folicfo 
C. B. Chryfſanthemi' _ leucanthen:i 
=o Greater or ox-eye daiſy; the 
eaves, | 4 


This plant is frequent in fields, 
and June. The leaves have a mu- 


They are ſaid to be detergent, re- 
ſolrent, aperient, and alſo mode- 
ntely aſtringent. Geoffroy relates, 
that the herb, gathered before the 
flowers have come forth, and boiled 
in water, imparts on acrid taſte, pe- 
netrating and fubtile like pepper; 
ind that this decoction is an excel - 
bent vulnerary and diuretic; but this 
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tle rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 


jon in the ſpring. Their prevail- 
ng taſte is an herbaceous one, ac- 


and among corn, flowering in May 


alaginous, ſubſaline, roughiſh taſte. 


account ſeems to belong more pro- 


perly to the following plant. 


BELLIDIS MINORIS fve 
conſolidæ minimæ folia : Bellidis mi- 
norts ſylveflris C. B.  Bellidis peren- 
ni; Lin. Common'daify; the leaves. 
- This is common almoſt ey 4 
where, and flowers early in the 
ſpring.— The leaves have a ſubtile 
ſubacrid taſte, and are recommend-_ 
ed as vulneraries, and in aſthmas 
and heQtic fevers, and ſuch diſorders 
as are occaſioned by drinking cold 
liquors when the body has been much 
heated. Ludovici prefers the Be. 
lis minor to the plants commonly 
uſed as antiſcorbutics, and reſolvents 
of coagulated blood in hypochon- - 
driacal diſorders, | 

BENZOINUM [L. E.] Ben- 
zoine. ONE Nh Foo 

Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 
juice, obtained from à large tree 
Terminalia benzoin Lin.) grow- 
ing naturally in both the Indies, 
and hardy enough to bear the win- 
ters of our own climate. The re- 
fin is brought from the Eaſt-Indies 
only; in large maſſes compoſed of 
white and light brown pieces, or 
yellowiſh ſpecks, breaking very eaſily 
betwixt the hands: ſuch as is whiteſt, 
and free from impurities, is moſt 
eſteemed. 8 

This reſin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetnefs on 


the tongue: its ſmell is extremely 
fragrant and agreeable, eſpecially 


when heated. Committed to the 
fire in proper veſſels. it yields a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a white ſaline 
concrete, called flowers, of an aci- 
dulous taſte and grateful odour, ſo- 
luble in rectified fpirit, and, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, in water. 


Tue principal uſe of benzoine is 


in perfumes, and as a coſmetic: it 
is rarely met with in extemporane- 
ous preſcription,. and enters in ſub- 
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nevertheleſs ſeem applicable to other 


purpoſes, and to have no ill title to 
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ſtance only one officinal compoſition, - liquor ſtrained off, and wes 


the balſamum traumaticum, deſigned 
_ chiefly for external uſe. It ſhould 


given the patient liberally to drink 


the virtues of ſtorax and balſam of 


Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate de: 
gree. The flowers are recommend- 


ed in diſorders of the breaſt; and in 


this intention they are made an in- 


gredient in the paregoric elixir 


LL. E.] and in the traches of ſul. 


phur LE. 
BERBERIS, ſeu oxycanthe Ga- 


leni, cortex et frudtus : Berberis du- 


metarum C. B. Berberis vulgaris 


Tin. Barberry; the bark and fruit. 


The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with an 
aſh-coloured bark, under which 1s 
contained another of a deep yellow: 
the berries are of an elegant red co- 
.Jour, and contain each two hard 
brown ſeeds. It growswild on chalk y 
hills in ſeveral parts. of England; 
and is frequently planted in hedges 
and in gardens. - 

The outward bark of the 
branches, anck the leaves, has an 
aſtringent acid taſte; the inner yel- 
law bark, a bitter one: this laſt is 


ſaid to be ſerviceable in the jaun- 
dice; and by ſome, to be an uſeful 


purgative. HET 

The berries, which to the taſte 
are gratefully acid, and moderately 
reſtringent, have heen given with 
good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, and 
diſeaſes proceeding from heat, acri- 
mony, or thinneſs of the juices. 
Among the Egyptians, barberries 
are employed in fluxes, and in ma- 
lignant fevers, for abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, raiſing the ſtrength, 
and preventing putrefaction; the 


fruit is macerated for a day and 


night, in about twelve times its quan- 
tity of water, with the addition of 
23 little fennel ſeed, or the like, to 
prexent offence to the ſtomach; the 


by 


/ 


. happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fer 
bilious diarr hœa. 


beets; and the turnep-rooted ut 


poſed to have rather a contrary c. 


are of a purpliſh colour, and ſand 


' writers:on the materia medica, wh! 
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Party 


ent 


with ſugar, or ſyrup of citron, i 


roſper Alpinus (from whoſe tig 
tiſe De medicina Egyptiorum this *. 
count is extracted) informs us, jj, 
he took this inedicine himſelf, vil 


accompanied with an ammodergy 


BETA felia: Betæ albe vel jul 
leſcentis gue ficula et cicla officinany 
or. et Betæ rubre vulgaris C. 

et Betæ rubræ radice rape C.] 
Bete vulgaris Lin, White and ri 


beet, or beetraye. 

Theſe plants are cultivated h 
gardens chiefly for culinary uſe 
The eye diſtinguiſhes little othe 
difference betwixt them, than that 
expreſſed in their titles. Decoction 
of beets gently looſen the hell; 
hence they have been ranked amoꝶ 
the emollient herbs ; the plants re 
maining after the. boiling are ſuppo- 


1 1 — ww «as — 4 — 8 


fect. They afford little nouri; 
ment, and are ſaid by ſome to be 
prejudicial to the ſtomach. The 
juice expreſſed from the roots i: 
powerful errhine, 


BETONICÆE folia + Betmit 
purpureæ C. B. Betonicæ officinali 
Lin. Common or wood beton); th 
leaves. ; | 

Betony is a low plant, growing 
in woods and ſhady places, in ſer- 
ral parts of England; the flonen 
come forth in June and July; the 


in ſpikes on the tops of the ſtalk 
The leaves and flowers have an her. 
baceous, roughiſh, ſomewhat bitter 
iſh taſte, accompanied with a ven 
weak aromatic flavour. This herd 
has long been a favourite among 


have not been wanting to attribute 
| | to 


n 
* 


HF 


part ll. 
© abundance of good qualities. 
Experience does not diſcover any 
other virtue in betony than that of 
a mild corroborant; as ſuch, an in- 
fuſion or light decoction of it may 
be drank as tea, or a ſaturated tinc- 
ture in rectified ſpirit given in ſuit - 
able doſes, in laxity and debility of 
the viſcera, and diſorders proceed- 
ing from thence. The powder of 
the leaves, ſnuffed up the noſe, pro- 
vokes ſneezing ; and hence betony 
is ſometimes made an ingredient in 
ſternutatory powders: this effect 
does not ſeem to be owing, as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, to any peculiar ſti- 
mulating quality in the herb, but 
to the rough hairs which the leaves 
are covered with. The roots of this 
plant differ greatly in quality from 
the other parts: their taſte is bit- 
ter and very naufeous: taken in a 
ſmall doſe; they vomit and purge 
violently,- and are ſuppoſed to have 
ſomewhat in common with the roots 


of hellebore. It is pretty ſingular, 


if true, that betony- affects thoſe 
who gather any conſiderable quan- 
tity of it, with a diſorder reſem- 
bling drunkenneſs; as affirmed 'by* 


Simon Paulli and Bartholinus. 


BETONICA AQUATICA, 
vide SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA MA- 
JOR, 


BETONICA PAULI, vide Ve- 


RONICA MAS, 


* 
- 


BETULA cortex et lachryma : 
Betule C. B. Betulæ albæ Lin. The 
birch tree; the bark and ſap. 

This tree grows wild in moiſt 
woods: its bark conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of ' a browniſh red 
colour; and of ſeveral very thin, 


Im6oth,” white, tranſparent mem- 


branes, Theſe laſt are highly in- 
flammable, and appear to abound 
with reſinous matter, though ſcarce- 


ly of any particular ſmell or taſte ; 
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the thick brittle part is leſs refindus, 
and in taſte ronghiſh; of the medi- 
cal virtues of either, little or nothing 
is known with certainty; 
Upon deeply wounding or boring 
the trunk of the tree in the begin- 
ning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh juice iſſues 
forth, ſometimes, as is faid, in fo 
large quantity, as to equal in weight 
one 
branch will bleed a gallon or more 
in a day. This juice is chiefly re- 
commended in ſcorbutic diſorders, 
and other foulneſſes of the blood ; 
its moſt ſenſible effect is to promote 
the urinary diſcharge. 1 


BEZOAR /apis. Bezoar ſtone. 

The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
concretion found in the ſtomach of 
certain animals which are ſaid to be 
of the goat kind. It is compoſed 
of concentrical coats ſurrounding 
one another, with a little cavity in 
the middle, containing a bit of 
wood, ' ſtraw, hair, or the like ſub- 
ſtances. * 8 

'The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bezoar, one brought from Perſia - 
and the eaft- Indies, the other, from 


the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The firſt, 


or beſt ſort, called oriental bezoar, 
is of a ſhining dark green or olive 
colour, and an even {mooth ſurface; 


on removing the outward coat, that 
which hes underneath it appears 


hkewiſe ſmooth and ſhining. The 


- occidental has a rough ſurface," and 


leſs of a green colour than the fore- 
going: it is likewiſe much heavier, * 
more brittle, and of a looſer tex- 
ture; the coats are thicker, and on 
breaking exhibit a number of ſtriæ 
curiouſly interwoven. The oriental 
is generally leſs than a walnut; the 
occidental for the moſt part larger, 
and ſometimes as big as a gooſe egg. 
The firſt is univerfally moſt eſteem- 
ed, and is the only ſort now retain» 
ed by the London college, 
Kzmpfer (in whoſe /{menitates 
| G4 exoticæ: 


* 
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exaliceeya full necount of the beroar given to half a dram, and fometing 
animal. may be ſcen). informs us, a whale dram, without any ſenſilie 
that this ſtone is in high” eſteem effect; though the general doſe (on 


among the Perſians, and even of account of its great price) is only a 
greater value than in Europe; this, few grains. * 53g 


— 


with ſundry other circumſtances , | 
needleſs. to relate here, has given BISMALVA, vide Arruz!. 
pecation to many to ſuſpect, that 2 

the true bezoar is never brought ta 1 Biſmuth, 
us. Some authors relate with great iſmuth is a ponderous brittl 
confidence, that all the ſtones com- metal, reſembling in appearance the 
monly fold under this name are ar- antimonial regulus and zinc, but 
tigcial compoſitions. That ſome of greatly differing from them in qua. 
them are ſo, is evident; hence the lity. It diſſolves with vehemence in 
great differences in the. accounts the nitrous acid, which only cox. 
which different perſons have given rodes the regulus of antimony ; and 
of their qualities; the ſtones exami- 1s ſcarce at all ſoluble in the marine 
ned by Slare as oriental bezoar did acid, which acts ſtrongly on zinc. A 
not difſolye in acids; thoſe which calx and flowers of this ſemimetal 
Grew and Boyle made trial of did: have been recommended as ſimilar 
thoſe employed by Geoffroy (in in virtue to certain antimonial pre. 
ſome experiments related in the parations; but are at preſent of ng 
French memoirs 1710) did not ſeem; other uſe than as a pigment or col. 
to be ated on by rectiſied ſpirit; metic. | 
whilſt ſome of thoſe examined b > (hn? 

Neumann at Berlin almoſt totally BISFORTA radix « Biſtorts 
diſſolved therein. The common mark majoris radice minus intorta C. B. 
of the goodneſs of this ſtone, is its Polygoni biſtortæ Lin. Biſtort, or 
ſtriking a deep green colour on white inakeweed; the root [L. E.] 
paper that has been rubbed with This plant grows wild in moi 
chalk. . | meadows in ſeveral: parts of Eng- 

Bezoar was not known to the an- land, but is not very common about 

cient Greeks; and is firſt taken no- London. The root is about the 


—— 


tice of by the Arabians, who extol thickneſs of the little finger, of 3 


it in a great variety of diſorders, blackiſh brown colour on the out - 
particularly againſt poiſons. Later ſide, and reddiſh within: it is writhed 
writers alſo beſtow extraordinary or bent vermicularly (whence the 
commendations on it as a {udorific name of the plant) with a joint at 


and alexipharmac; virtues to which each bending, and full of- buſty - 


it certainly has no pretence. It is a fibres; the root of the ſpecies here 
morbid concretion, much of the ſame intended has, for the moſt part, only 
nature with the human calculus, of one or. two. bendings; others have 
no ſmell or taſte, not digeſtible in three or more. ATT, | 
* the ſtomach of the animal in which All the parts of biſtort have 3 
it is found, and ſcarce capable of rough auſtere taſte, particularly the 
being acted on by any of the juices root, which is one of the frongelt 
of the human body. It cannot be of the vegetable aſtringents. It is 
conſidered in any other light than employed in all kinds of immode- 
as an. abſorbent; and is much the rate hæmorrhagies and other fluxes, 
. weakeſt of all the common ſub- both internally and externally, 

Klanges of that claſs. It has been where aſttingeney is the only indi 


CY 


15 
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pan l. 
ation. It is certainly a very power - 
ful ſtyptic, 


attributed to it, it has no other claim 
to, than in conſequence of its aſtrin- 
gencys and of the antiſeptic power 
which it has in common with other 
regetable ſtyptics, The largeſt doſe 
of the root in powder is one-dram. 
It enters only one officinal compo- 
ſition, the ſpecies e ſcordio [L. 


' BITUMEN JUDAICUM[L.} 
Aſphaltas. Jews pitch. 


2 duſſcy colour on the outſide, and 
a deep ſhining black within; of very 
little taſte, and ſcaxcely any ſmell, 
unleſs heated, when it emits a ſtrong 
pitchy one. It is found plentifully 
in the earth in ſeveral. parts of E- 
gypt, and on the ſurface of the Dead 
dea; but is very rarely brought to 
us. In its room, the ſhops employ 
other bituminous ſubſtances. found 
in France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land: theſe have a much ſtronger 
pitchy ſmell; but in other reſpe&s 


phaltus. Sometimes pitch itſelf, or 
the caput mortuum remaining after 
the diſtillation of amber, are ſubſti- 
tuted. Abundance of virtues are 
attributed to this bitumen, as reſol- 
vent, diſcutient, glutinant, ſudorific, 
emollient, emmenagogue, &c. but 
it has not for a long time been any 
otherwiſe uſed than as an ingredient 
in theriaca. | 


BOLI. Boles are viſcid clayey 
earths, leſs coherent and more fri- 
able than clay ſtrictly ſo called, more 
readily uniting with water, and more 
freely ſubſiding from it. They are 
loft and unctuous to the touch, ad- 
here to the tongue, and by degrees 
melt in the mouth, impreſſing a 


| byht ſenſe of aſtringeney. A great 


wariety of theſe kinds of earths have 
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been introduced into medicine; the - 
and is to be looked on which are the fallow- 
imply as ſuck; the ſudorific, anti- 5 | . 


ſtilential, and other like virtues 


principal of 
mg. 


(1) Borus Auwa. Arme- 
nian - bole, or bole-armenic [L. J 
Pure Armenian bole is of a bright ©- 
red colour, with a tinge of yellow: 
it is one of the hardeſt. and moſt 
compact of the bodies of this claſs; 
and not ſmooth or gloſſy like. the 
others, hut generally of. a rough 
duſty ſurface. 
ſcence with acids. 


This is a light, ſolid bitumen, of 


agree pretty much with the true aſ- 


upon it. 


— 


* 
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It raiſes no efferve- 


# bs n 


(2) Bouvs Garriea. French 


bole [L. E.] The common French 
bole is of a pale red colour, varie- 
gated with irregular ſpecks or veins 
of white and yellow. 
ſofter than the foregoing; and light- * 
ly efferveſces with acids. 


(3) Berus Butsrxss., Bole of 
Blois. This is a yellow bole, re- 
markably lighter than the former, 
and thay moſt of the other yellow 
earths. It efferveſce 

acids. 


(4) Borus Bonzmica. Bohe- 
mian bole. This is of a yellow co- 
lour, with a caſt of red, generally of 
a flaky texture. It is not acted on 
by acids. 1 


It is much 


(5) Terra Lemna. Lemnian 


earth. This is a pale red earth; 
ſlightly efferveſcing with acids. 


(6) Terra StsstAeA. Silefian 
earth, is of a browniſh yellow co- 
lour: acids have no ſenſible effect 
'Fheſe and other earths, 
made into little maſſes, and ſtamped 
with certain impreſſions, 


terre figillate. 
The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the 


s ſtrongly with 


are called 


ſhops; the 


coarſer 
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confer boles, or white day colour- 


© ed with ochre, caput mortuum of vi- 


* 


purpoſes. 


triol, &c. frequently ſupply their 


place. The genuine may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſubſiding uniform - 
ly from water, without any ſepara- 
tion of their parts; the genuine yel- 
low boles retain their colour, or 
have it deepened, in the fire; hilſt 
the counterfeit ſorts burn red. 
Theſe earths have been recom - 
mended as aſtringent, ſudorific, and 
alexipharmac; in diarrhœas, dyſen- 


teries, hæmorrhagies, and in malig- 


nant and peſtilential diſtempers. In 
inteſtinal fluxes, and complaints in 
the firſt paſſages from thin aerimo- 
nioud humours, they may, doubtleſs, 
be of ſome uſe; but the virtues aſ- 
ſeribed to them in the other caſes 
appear to have no foundation. 

In the London pharmacopœia bole 
is an ingredient in the pulvis e bolo, 
e ſcordio, tabellæ cardialgicæ, theria- 
ca, and in one compoſition for ex- 
ternal uſe, viz. the lapit medicamen- 
tofu. 
ed in any of the compoſitions 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
and the. preſent practice hardly 


takes any notice of them. 
5 BOMBYRX, aide EOS IPA 


BONI HENRICI, five lapath: 
unctugſi, ſolia: Lapathi unctugſi olidi 
perennis ſpinachiæ facie Moriſ. Che- 
nopodii boni Henrici Lin. Engliſh 
herb mercury; the leaves. 

This herb is met with by road- 
fides, and in uncultivated places. If 
15 ranked among the emollient herbs, 
but rarely made uſe of in practice. 
The leaves are applied by the com- 
mon people for healing ſlight wounds, 
eleanſing old uleers, and other like 


BORAGINIS fores: Boraginic 
I g - 


This is a rough plant, clothe; 


and ſeem to be altogether inſignif. 


ſmall ſtones, and other impurities; 
the purer eryſtals, expoſed to the 


No earth ef this kind is em- zed, forms ſmall tranſparent maſſes: 


Great Britain, recommends a ſolu- 


aphthous cruſts in the mouth and 


Pat l. 


with ſmall prickly hairs: it grow; 
wild in waſte places, and upon old 
walls. An exhilarating virtue buy 
been attributed to the flowers of 
borage, which are hence rankel 
among the ſo called cordial flowers, 
but they appear to have very lttl | 
claim to any virtue of this king, 


cant. 


BORAX DLL. E. Tincar, or 
Bra.. 5 | 
This is a ſaline ſubſtance, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies in great maſſe, 
compoſed partly of large cryſtals, 
but chiefly of '{maller ones, partly 
white and partly green, joined to- 
her as it were by a greaſy yelloy 
ubſtance, intermingled with ſand, 


fire, melt into a kind of glaſs, which 
is nevertheleſs diſſoluble in water. 
Phbis ſalt, diffolved and cryſtalli. 


the refiners have a method of ſhoot- 
ing it into larger cryſtals; but theſe 
differ in ſeveral reſpects from the 
genuine ſalt, inſomuch that Cramer 
calls them not a purified, but adul - 
terated borax. Experiments have 
clearly ſnown, that it conſiſts of a 
fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame with the 
baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome degree neu- 
tralized by a peculiar acid. ; 
The medical virtues of borax have 
not been ſufficiently aſcertained by 
experience: it is ſuppoſed to be, in 
doſes of half a dram or two ſcruples, 
diuretic, emmenagogue, and a pro- 
moter of delivery. Mr Biſſet, in an 
eſſay on the medical conſtitution of 


tion of this ſalt in water as the moſt 
powerful diſſolvent yet known of 


fauces of children. There are ſtrong 
reaſons to believe, that the virtues 
of borax are much greater than they 

ö : 5 are 
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| are in general ſuppoſed to be. See 
Part J. ae en 
BO TRYOS falia: Chenopodii am- 
brofioidis folio ſinuato Tourn. Atri- 
plicts odor few ſuaveolentis Moriſ. 
Chenepodii botryss Lin. Jeruſalem 
oak; the leaves. 
This plant is cultivated in gar - 
dens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell, and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
28 2 carminative pectoral. Infuſions 


N 


BRASSICA SATIYA: Bra. 
ſcu capitata alba C. B. et Braſſica 
capitata rubra C. B. et Braſica ru- 
bra C. B. et Braſſica alba capite ob- 
longo non penitus clauſo C. B. Braſ 
fica ſubauda Ger. et Park. et Braſ- 
ca cauliflora C. B. Braſſica olera- 
<a Lin. White and red cabbages, 
coleworts, Savoy cabbages, and cau- 
liflower.. | 
Theſe are cultivated in. gardens 

than medicinal 

uſe. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
hard of digeſtion, to afford little 


nouriſhment, and to produce flatu- 


lencies z though probably on no very 
good foundation. They tend ftrong- 


y to putrefaction, and run into this 


ſtate ſooner than almoſt any other 
vegetable; when putrefied, their 
imell is likewiſe the moſt offenfive, 
greatly reſembling that of putrefied 
animal ſubſtances, A decoction of 
them is ſaid to looſen the belly. Of 


all theſe plants, cauliflower is rec- 


koned the eaſieſt of digeſtion. 'The 
white is the moſt fetid; and the red 
moſt emollient or laxative: a decoc- 
tion of this laſt is recommended for 
ſoftening acrimonious humours in 
ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and in 
hoarſeneſs. At 

© Sliced ca caſked up with 
ſalt, &c. becomes ſour, keeps long, 
is uſed in Germany at table under 


the name of ſqurcrout, and in the 
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 BRASSICE MARINE {ee 
ſoldanzlle folia: Canvolvuli maritims 
foldanelle difti Raii, Convolvuli fol-( 


danellz Lin. Sea coleworts, Scotch 


ſcurvygraſs, or ſoldanella; the 


leaves. | 


This is a trailing plant, growing 


on the ſea beach in many parts of 


army and navy as an antiſcorbu- 


the north of England. The roots, 


leaves, and ſtalks, yield a milky 


Juice. 


| Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 


operating very churliſhly, and hence 
deſervedly rejected from practice. 


Thoſe who recommend its uſe dif- 


fer conſiderably with regard to the 
doſe; ſome direct half a dram, others 
three drams, and others a whole 
handful. | 41 | 


. 


BRITANNICA, vide Las- 
uu © 5 & 68-4 


BRUNELLA, vide PzuneLLa. 


K a * 71. 
BRUSCUS, vide Ruscus. 
BRYONIE ALBA radix: 


*. 


Bryeniæ aſperæ ſive albe baccis ru- 


bris C. B. Bryoniæ albæ Lin. White 


bryony, or wild vine; the roots 


LE. 


This is a rough plant, growing 


on dry banks under hedges, an 

climbing upon the buſnes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh; their ſmell, when 
freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeable; 
the taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, and 
biting: the juice 18 ſo ſharp, as'in a 
little time to excoriate the ſkin: in 


drying, they loſe great part of their 


acrimony, and almoſt the whole of 


their ſcent. 


Bryony root 1s a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic; and as ſuch has ſome- 
times been ſucceſsfully exhibited in 
maniacalcaſes, in ſome kinds of drop- 

ſies, 
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fies, and in ſeveral chronical diſor- 
ders, where a quick ſolution of viſ- 
cid juices, and a ſudden ſtimulus on 


the ſolids, were required. An ex- 
tract prepared by water, acts more 


mildly and with greater ſafety than 
the root in ſubſtance; given from 


half a dram to a dram, it is ſaid to 


prove à gentle purgative, and like- 


wiſe to operate powerfully by urine. 


- Bryony root, applied externally; 
is ſaid to be a powerful diſcutient. 
This animal has been generally 


looked upon as poiſofious, particu- 


larly its faliva, and a certain acrid 


liquor, ſuppoſed to be the urine, 
- which it throws out, when irritated, 


to a conſiderable diſtance. It was 
firſt introduced into medicine upon 
occaſion of a cure performed on a 


hydropic perſon, to whom powder- 


ed toads were given in order to diſ- 
patch him, but who voided a large 
quantity of urine after taking them, 
and foqn recovered of his diſorder : 
fince this time, the toad, dried by a 
gentle heat and pulverized, has been 
greatly eſteemed as a diuretic. This 
preparation is faid likewiſe, applied 


externally to the navel, to reſtraia 


hemorrhagies, particularly thoſe 
from. the uterus. | 


_BUGLOSSI radix, ſalia, flere: : 
Buglaſi anguſitſelit majoris C. B. 
Anchuſe officinalis Lin. Garden bu- 


_ gloſs; the roots, leaves, and flow- 


ers. k . 
This is a rough, hairy plant, re- 
fembling borage, but leſs prickly : 


a wild fort is commonly met with in 


hedges and among corn, which dif- 


fers from the garden only in being 


fmaller. Bugloſs has a ſlimy ſweet- 


2ſh taſte, accompanied with a kind 


of coolneſs : the roots are the moſt 


* and the flowers the leaſt 


fo. Theſe qualities point out its uſe 
in hot bilious or inflammatory di- 
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Part Ill. 
ſtempers, and a thin acrimoniny, 
{tate of the fluids. The flowers are 
one of the four called cordial floy. 
ers: the only quality they have that 
can entitle them to this appellation, 
is, that they moderately cool and 
ſoften, without offending the palate 
or ſtomach; and thus, in warm cli. 
mates, or in hot diſeaſes, may in 
ſome meaſure refreſh the patient. 


BUGUL@Z five conſolidæ medix 
folia: Bugulæ ſylvatice vulgaris ce. 
ruleæ Mor in, Ajugæ reptanti; Lin, 
Bugle „Madl conſound; the 
00 
- This grows wild in woods, 
hedges, and moiſt meadows. The 
leaves have at firft a ſweetiſh taſte, 
which gradually becomes bitteriſh 
and roughiſh. They are recom- 
mended as vulnerary medicines, and 
in all caſes where mild aſtringents 
or corroborants are proper. 


| BUNIAS, vide Narvs. 


URS PASTORIS 7% 
Tylaſpis fatui, burſe paſioris didi, 
Raii ; Thlaſpis burſir paſtoris Lin. 
Shepherdſpurſe; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places; and is found in flower all 
the ſummer. Shepherdſpurſe has 
long been celebrated as an aſtrin- 
gent, and ftrongly recommended in 
diarrhceas, dyſenteries, uterine fluors, 
and in general in all diſeaſes where 


aſtringents of any kind can avail. 


Some have eſteemed it fo powerful 
a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be ſafely ex · 
hibited internally, Others have 
'thought it to be of a hot fiery na- 
ture, and ſuppoſed-it to ſtop fluxes 
and hzmorrhagies, by coagulating 
the juices like alcohol, and burning 
or ſearing the orifices of the veſſels. 
The ſenſible qualities of ſhepherdſ- 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 
either of theſe opinions; it has no 
perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
tt 2 gency. 


— 


fan l. 

and ſcarcely any br 

the. taſte is almoſt merely herba- 

ceous, ſo as ſufficiently to warrant 

the epithet given this plant by Mr 
Ray, Fatuum. 


BUXI Jighum © Buxi arboreſcentis 
C.B. Buxi ſempervirentis Lin, The 
box tree; the leaves and wood [L. 

The box is a ſmall tree, growing 
wild in ſome parts of Kent and Sur- 
ry. The wood is of a yellow co- 
Jour, more ſolid, compact, and pon- 
derous than any other of the Euro- 
pean woods. The leaves have a 
ſtrong nauſcous taſte, and, when 
freſh, a fetid ſmell : they are ſaid 
to purge violently, in the doſe of a 
dram. A decoction of the wood is 
recommended by ſome as powerful- 
ly ſudorific, preferable even to gua- 
iacum : but the taſte readily diſco- 
vers that it wants the qualities of 
that wood. Neither the wood nor 
leaves of the box tree are at preſent 
employed for any other medicinal 
purpoſe than for the diftillation of 
an empyreumatic oil LL. J; and an 
oil of nearly the ſame quality is ob- 
tainable by the ſame treatment from 
almoſt all woods. 


CACAO [E.] Chocolate nuts. 

Theſe are the fruit of an Ame- 
rican tree reſembling the almond, 
Thzobroma cacao Lin. The principal 
uſe of theſe nuts is for the prepara- 
tion of the dietetic liquor chocolate. 
This is a mild, unQuous, nutritious 
fluid, capable of ſoftening acrimo- 
nious humours, and of great ſervice 
in conſumptive diſorders; eſpecially 
if made with milk, and with only a 
mall proportion of aromatics. + 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS 
LL. E.] Calamy or calamine tone. 
This mineral is found plentifully 
in England, Germany, and other 
countries, either in diftin& mines, 


ot mtermingled with the ores of dif- 


| The Materia Medica. 
ferent metals. It is ufvally of u 


greyiſh, browniſh, yellowiſh, or pale 
reddiſh coſdur; conſiderably hard, 
though not ſufficiently ſo to ſtrike 
fire with ſteel. It has been looked 
upon by fome as a fimple earth, by 


others as an iron ore; later experi- 


ments have diſcovered it to be an 


ore of zinc. Calamine is generally 


roaſted or calcined before it comes 
into the ſhops, 1n order to ſeparate 
ſome ſulphureous or arſenical mat- 
ter which the crude mineral is ſup- 
poſed to contain, and to render it 
more eaſily reducible into a fine pow- 
der. In this ſtate, it is employed 
in collyria againſt defluxions of thin 
acrid humours upon the eyes; for 
drying up moiſt, running ulcers; 
and healing excoriations. 
baſis of an officinal epulotic cerate. 


CALAMINTHE lia: Cala- 
minthæ pulegii odore ſeu nepetæ C. B. 
Calaminthæ folits ovatis, obtufir, 


caule procumbente Halleri; Meliſſe 


ne petæ Lin. Field calamint; the 
leaves [L.] 3 

This is a low plant, growing 
wild about hedges and highways, 
and in dry ſandy ſoils. The leaves 


have a quick warm taſte, and ſmell 


ſtrongly of pennyroyal : as medi- 
cines, they differ. little otherwiſe 
from ſpearmint, than in being ſome- 
what hotter, and of a leſs pleaſant 
odour ; which laſt circumſtance has 
procured calamint the preference in, 
hyſteric caſes, | 


CALAMINTHAE MONTA- 


NE folia + Calaminthe flore magnn 


vulgaris F. B. Meliſæ calaminthe 


Lin. Common calamint; the leaves. 


This plant, notwithſtanding its 


name, is, among us, much leſs com- 
mon than the former, which has 
generally ſupplied its place in the 
markets: hence the London college 


have now dropt this m97tana, and 


received the other. The calamintha 
n mon- 


It is the 


* 
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montana is allo leſs efficacious than 
the foreguing ſort : the taſte is 
weaker; the ſmell approaches to 


thing of the ſtron nyroyal fla- 
— EN oY 
CALAMI AROMATICI ra- 
dix Acori veri ſive calami aroma- 
tici officinarum C. B. Acori cala- 
2 Lin. Sweet · ſcented flag; the 
roots [L.. E.] . 
This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common iris ; but in other 
reſpects differs greatly from it: the 
ſtalk grows at a little diſtance from 
the leaves; the lower half, up to 
where the flowers come forth, is 
roundiſh ; the part above this, broad 
like the other leaves; the flowers 
are very ſmall, whitiſh, and ſtand in 
a kind of head about the ſize of a 
finger. This plant growe plentifully 
in rivulets and marſhy places, about 
Norwich and other parts of this 
iſland, in-the canals of Holland, in 
Switzerland, and in other countries 
of Europe. The ſhops have been 
uſually ſupplied from the Levant 
with dried roots, which do not ap-. 
pear to be ſuperior to thoſe of our 
own growth. pb po 
The root of acorus is full of 
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the ſides, internally of a white co- 
Jour, and looſe ſpongy texture; its 
ſmell is ftrong ; the taſte warm, acrid, 
bitteriſh, and aromatic; both the 
ſmell and taſte are improved by ex- 
ſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 


he? 2 2 
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It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates : but ſuch as I have 
had an opportunity of examining, 


of our common plants. It is, never- 


p "i 
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don pharmacopœia; and in the arg. 
that of The wild mints, without any 


joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted on 


ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 


fell ſhort, in this reſpe&, of ſeveral . 


theleſs, a. ſufficiently elegant aro- 


Part ll. 


matic. It is an ingredient in the 
mithridate and theriaca of the Lon. 


matic and ftomachic tinctures, and 
compound arum powder, of the E. 
dinburgh. The freſh root 'candieq 
after the manner directed in our dif. 
penſatory for candying eryngo root, 
is ſaid to be employed at Conftan. 
tinople as a preſervative againſt epi. 
demic diſeaſes.  'The leaves of this 
plant have a ſweet fragrant ſmell, 
more agreeable, though weaker, than 
that of the roots, 


CALENDUL@ fores : Calen. 
dulæ ſativæ Raii: Calendulz fore 
fimplici Fi B. Calendule officinalis 
Lin. Garden marigold ; the floy. 
ers. 

This herb is common in garden, 
where it is found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Marigold 
flowers are ſuppoſed to be aperient 
and attenuating ; as alſo cardiac, 
alexipharmac, and ſudorific : they 
are principally celebrated in uterine. 
obſtructions, the jaundice, and for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox. Their 
ſenſible qualities give little founda- 
tion for theſe virtues: they have 
ſcarcely any taſte, and no conſider- 
able ſmell. The leaves of the plant 
diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſhneſs ac- 

companied with a more durable fa- 
ponaceous pungency and warmth : 
theſe ſeem capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes, as a ſtimula- 
ting, aperient, antiſcorbutic medi- 
Cine. 


CALX VIVA [L. E.] Quick- 
lime. Quicklime 1s uſually prepa- 
red among us, by calcining certain 
ſtones of the chalky kind. All 
chalks and marbles burn into quick- 
lime; with this difference, that the 
more compact the ſtone, generally 

the ſtronger is the lime. In man- 
time countries, in defect of the pro- 
per ſtones, ſea-ſhells are made uſe of, 


whi 
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Part Il. 
which afford a calx agreeing in moſt, 
reſpeft with the ſtone 

All theſe; imes, are, when freſh, 
burnt, highly acrimohious and cor- 
roſive, ie thus freed from fixt 
air. In this ſtate they are employ- 
ed in ſome external applications as 
i depilatory; for rendering ſulphur 
ſoluble, in water [4+]; * and for de- 
priving alkalies of their fixt air, thus 
increaſing their power,” either for 
the purpoſes of a cauſtic LL. E. J, or 
to enable them more-readily to diſ- 
ſolre oils for making ſoap [L. I If 
the lime be expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, it abſorbs: water ;? 
falls by degrees into a; powder; and, 
 attraQing fixt air, loſes greatly of 
its acrimon ß. . 

Water poured directly upon quick- 
lime, takes up a portion of it: the 


fiyptic, drying the mouth, and ac- 


with acids, but is rendered © by ſixt 
air turbid; and milky: as it pre- 
venting the coagulation of milk, it 


milk diets :. agitated with expreſſed 
oils, it unites with them into a thick 
compound, recommended by Dr 
Slaire, and much uſed againſt burns 
and inflammations. Both the ſimple 
ſolution of the lime, and the ſolu- 
tion impregnated with other mate- 
rials, are directed as officinal, under 
the titles of ſimple and compound 
lime waters [L.] The Edinburgh 
eollege retains only the ſimple.” 
Lime water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or 
tour times a- day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
lerviceable in ſcrophulous caſes, and 
other obſtinate chronic diſorders. 
It generally. promotes urine, and 
not unfrequently the cuticular diſ- 
charge: for the moſt part it binds 
the belly, and ſometimes produces 
troubleſome coſtiyeneſs, unleſs this 
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effect be oceaſtonally provided a- 


gain ſt/ by the interpoſition af proper 
medicines. It does ſervioe in 


71902 3. 74333 


ſolution, has a ſtrong taſte, fomewhat, 


companied with a kind of ſweetiſi- 
heſs, This liquor does not efferveſce 


is ſometimes made uſe of along with 


ſtronger. 


general; in thoſe of the uterine and 
ſeminal veſſels, * as fluor albus, chro- 


nic menorrhagia, and gleets, it is 


particularly recommended. Care 
muſt be had not to uſe this medicine 
too liberally in hot bilious conſtitu · 


tions, or where the patient is much 


emaciated, or the appetite weak, or at 
the time of any critical or periodical 
evacuations... Its principal uſe is in 
cold, moiſt, ſluggiſh, and eorpulent 
habits. It has been uſed as a li- 
thontriptic. In the form of injec- 
tion, it is very effectual in killing 


and bringing off aſcarides. 


CcAuECHENSE LIGNUM, 


vide Lien un CaurrchERNSE. 


CAMPHORA [L. E.] Cam- 
phor 1s a ſalid concrete, extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
( Laurus camphora Lin.) growing in 
Sumatra and Japan. The former 
is by much the beſt.“ As it firſt 
ſublimes from the wood, it appears 
browniſh, compoſed of ſemipellucid 
grains mixed with dirt: in this ſtate 
it is exported by the Dutch, and. 
purified by a ſecond ſublimation; 


after which, it is reduced into loaves 


(in which it is brought to us) pro- 
bably by fuſion in cloſe veſſels; for 
it does not aſſume this form in ſub- 
limation. © Camphor is procurable 
in ſmall quantities from various o- 
ther vegetables by diſtillation. It 
may be conſidered as a peculiar, 
concrete, very volatile eſſential oil.“ 

Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, acrid 
taſte, yet accompanied with a ſenſe 
of coolneſs; of a ſmell ſomewhat 
like that of roſemary, but much 
It is totally volatile, and 
inflammable ; ſoluble in vinous ſpi- 
rits, 
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in water, alkaline liquors, or the 
acids of the vegetable kingdom. 
This concrete is eſteemed one of the 
moſt efficacious diaphoretics ; and 
has long been celebrated in fevers, 
malignant and epidemical diftem- 


-pers: in deliria, where optates fail 
of procuring ſleep, and oftentimes 


aggravate the ſymptoms, this medi- 


cine frequently ſucceeds. 


+ The late Mr Alexander of Edin- 
burgh, on taking a ſcruple of cam- 
phor, found his pulſe ſomewhat leſs 
frequent: on taking two, his pulſe 
fell from 77 to 70, but returned to 


77 in leſs than half an hour; at 


which time vertigo and a gradual 


* abolition of conſciouſneſs came on, 


ſucceeded by violent retchings, eon- 
vulfions, and mania, the pulſe riſing 
to ico. He then began to recover 


his recollection, felt extremely hot, 


with tremors of the whole body. 
By uſing warm water he threw up 
the camphor, the effects of which 
gradually wore off, only he felt his 
body for two days very ſore and ri- 
5 | 

Prederick Hoffman has wrote an 
expreſs diſſertation De Camphoræ uſu 
interno ſecuriſſimo et præſtantiſimo. 
The ſubſtance of his obſervation is, 
that camphor ſeems to penetrate 
very quickly - through the whole 


| body, and notably increafe perſpi- 
ration: that though given to the 


quantity of half a dram, diffolved 
in ſpirit of wine, and duly diluted, 
it does not raiſe the pulſe, or occa- 
fion any heat, but rather cauſes a 
ſenſe of coolneſs about the præcor- 
dia: that on continuing its uſe for 
fome time, the blood became Tenh- 
bly more fluid, and the quantity of 
watery ſerum, which the habit he- 
fore abounded with, was notably di- 
miniſhed: that in malignant fevers, 


and all diforders, whether acute or 


ehronical, proceeding from an acrid 
or putreſcent ſtate of the juices, 
1 . 
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rita, oils; and the mineral acids; not 


equal to it in efficacy. In inflan. 
-matory caſes, where there is a ten. 


rides, and the Acrid ſtimulating ea. 


eamphor has excellent effects, con 
recting the acrimony, expelling tha 
putrid morbifie matter through ie 
cutaneoùs pores, and preventing u 
inflammation of ſphacelus, why, 
there is previoully any diſpoſition 
thereto: that, by ſtrengthening thy 
veſſels, it reſtrains hzmorthagiy 
happening in acute fevers, and pro- 
motes critical and periodical exacu. 
ations: that it expels even the te, 
nereal virus; that he has known ex. 
amples of the lues being cured 

camphor alone, a purgative only he. 
ing premiſed ; and that in recent 
infections he has found no medicine ( 


dency to mortification, intenſe heat, 
thirſt, or where the ſkin is dry aud 
parched, whether before or after 
delirium has come on, {mall doſes of 
camphor joined with nitre produ- 
ced happy effects, almoſt immedi. 
ately relieving the ſymptoms, occz- 
fioning a calm ſleep and plentifil 
ſweat, without fatiguing the pa. 
tient. He farther obferves, that this 
fimple, by its antiphlogiſtic quality, 
prevents the ill eſſects of the more 
writating medicznes; that cantha- 


thartics- and Aiuretics, by the ad- 
mixture of a ſmall proportion of 
camphor, become much more mild 
and ſafe in operation. | 

The common doſe of camphor is 
from one grain to ten. Its offici 
nal preparations are, a julep [I. 
for internal uſe; and a ſolution in 
re&ified ſpirit [L. E.] and in en- 
preſſed oil [E. ] for external appl- 
cations. It is an ingredient alſo in 

the paregoric elixir, camphorated 
vitriolic water, camphorated white 
ointment, and ſaponaceous linimert 
LL. J. ſaponaceous and anodyne 
liniments [Z.] 

In modern practice, it is exter- 
nally employed chiefly to diminiſh 
inflammation, to diſcuſs tumor, * 

0 


- te gangrene, to ſtimulate in lo- 
2 to allay rheumatic 
and paralytic pains. Internally, it 
is given in nervous affections. with a 
view of exciting the vis vitæ and al- 
leviating ſpaſmodic complaints: with 
the fame view to the vis vitæ, to ob- 


nate putreſcence, and to procure 


ſleepy it is uſed in fevers of the ty- 
phous kind. Some recommend it 


as ſingularly uſeful in cafes of ardor 
urinz; and others find it efficacious 


in what are called nervous head-achs.” 


'CANCRORUM CHEL@ZT L.}] 

Crabs claws: the black tips of the 
claws of the common fea crab, or 
cancer marinus. ee 


CANCRORUM OCULI digi 
IL. E.] Crabs eyes ſo called: ftony 
concretions found in the head, or 
rather ſtomach, of the aſlacus fluvia- 


fili, (Cancer aftacus Lin.) or craw 


The only virtue of theſe ſimples 
18 to abſorb acidities in the prime 
vie, The claws enter an officinal 
lozenge; and give name to a powder, 
for this intention. They are ingre- 
dients alſo in ſome other officinal 
compoſitions, in which they do not 
ſeem to be of much advantage: viz. 
the compound arum powder, con- 
trayerva powder, and cordial con- 
fection. | 8 

Crabs eyes are ſaid by moſt wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
baceo-pipe clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtances. 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
tiled, may be very eaſily diſcover- 
ed; the counterfcits wanting the 
leafy texture which is obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine; more readily 
imbibing water; adhering to the 


tongue; and diſſolving in vinegar, 


or the ſtronger acids diluted with 
water, either entirely, or not at all, 


\ 
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or by piecemen; whilſt the true 


_ crabs eyes, digeſted in theſe liquors, 


become ſolt and tranſparent, their 
original form remaining the ſame: 
this change 1s owing to the 
part, on which depended their opa- 
city and hardneſs, being diſſolved oy 
the gentle action of the acid, which 
_ the conglutinating matter un- 
„ " 


CANELLA ALBA: Cinnamo- 
mum five canella tubis minoribus alba 
C. B. Canella alba. | | 

This is a bark rolled up into long 
quills, thicker than cinnamon, and 
both outwardly and inwardly of a 
whitiſh colour, lightly inclining to 
yellow. It is the produce of a tall 
tree growing in great plenty in the 
low lands in Jamaica, and other 
American iſlands, called by Sir 
Hans Sloane arbor baccifera laurifo- 


lia aromatica, fructu viridi calycula- 


to racemoſo: Winterania canella Lin. 
The canella is the interior bark, 
freed from an outward thin- rough 
one, and dried in the ſhade. The 
ſhops diftinguiſh two ſorts of canel- 
la, differing from one another in the 
length and thickneſs of the quills; 
they are both the bark of the ſame 
tree, the thicker being taken from 
the trunk, and the thinner from the 
branches. This bark is a warm pun- 
gent aromatic, not of the moſk 
agreeable kind: nor are any of the 
preparations of it very grateful. It 
is lately ſometimes met with in ex- 
temporaneons preſcription, and is 
an ingredient in the officinal hiera 
picra and tinctura ſacra [L. J, and 
in the vinum amarum, or tin. ad 
flomachicos, vinum rhei, and the tinc- 
tura amara, or elixir ſtomachicum. 


7.5 


CANNABIS ſemen : Cannabic 
ſativæ C. B. & Lin, Hemp; the 
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This plant, when freſh, has à rank 


* 


narTotic ſmell: the water in which 


the ſtalks are ſoaked, in order to fa- 


cilitate the ſeparation of the tough 
rind for mechanic uſes, is ſaid to be 
violently poiſonous, and to produce 


its effects almoſt as foon as drank. 


The ſeeds alſo have ſome ſmell of 
the herb; their taſte is unctuous and 
ſweetiſh; on expreſſion they yield a 
conſiderable quantity of inſipid oil; 
hence they are recommended ( boil- 


eil in milk, or triturated with water 


into an emulſion) againſt coughs, 


heat of urine, and the like. They 
are alſo ſaid to be uſeſul in inconti- 


nence of urine, and for reſtraining 
venereal appetites; but experience 
does not warrant their having any 
virtues of this kind. 


CANTHARIDES, Melee veſi- 
catoriu Lin. [ L. E.] Spaniſh flies. 
Theſe inſects are of a ſhining green 
gqoloux, intermingled with more or 
leſs of a blue and a gold yellow. 
They are found adhering to differ- 
ent kinds of trees and: herbs, in 


Spain, Italy, and France; the largeſt 
come from Italy, but the ſmaller 


kind from Spain are preferred.“ 

Cantharides are extremely aeri- 
monious; applied to the ſkin, they 
firſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 
riate the part, raiſing a more per- 
fect bliſter than any of the vegetable 


acrids, and oceaſioning a more plen - 


tiful diſcharge of ſerum. Even the 


external application of cantharides 
is often followed by a ſtrangury, ac- 
companied with thirſt and feveriſh 
heat: this inconvenienee may be re- 
medied by ſoft unctuous or mucila- 
ginous liquors liberally drank. © The 
ſtrangury is probably owing to the 
action of the abſorbed active parts 
on the neck of the bladder.” 
Cantharides taken internally, of- 


ten oceaſion a diſcharge of blood by 


urine, with exquiſite” pain: if the 


doſe is conſiderable, they ſeem to in- 
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flame and ezulcerate the whole in- 
teſtinal canal: the ſtools, become. 
mucous and purulent; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous; intenſe paim 
are felt in the lower belly; the pa. 
tient. faints,.. grows giddy, rating 
mad, and dies. All theſe terrible 
conſequences have ſometimes hap- 
pened from a few grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar- 
ter of a grain inffame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio. 
lent pain. There are neveitheleſs 


caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 


given in larger dofes, proves not on 

ſafe but of ſingular efficacy for the 
cure of diſeaſes that yield little to 
medicines of a milder claſs. In cold 


phelgmatic ſluggiſh habits, avhere 


the viſcera are overloaded, and. the 
kidneys and ureters obſtructed with 
thick viſcid mucous matter, cantha- 
rides have excellent effects: here 
the abounding mucus defends: the 
ſolids from the acrimony of the fly, 
till it is itſelf expelled ;. when the 
medicine, ought to be diſcontinued. 
Groenvelt employed cantharides with 
great ſucceſs in dropſies, obſtinate 
ſuppreſſions of urine, and ulcerations 
of the bladder; giving very conſi- 
derable doſes made into boluſes with 
camphor; and interpoſing large 
draughts of emulſions, milk, or other 
emollient liquids; by this means the 
exceſſive irritation which they would 
otherwiſe have occaſioned, was in 
great meaſure prevented. The cam- 
phor did not perhaps contribute ſo 
much to this effect as is generally 
imagined ; fince it has no ſenſible 
quality that promiſes any conſider- 


able abatement of the acrimony of 4 


cantharides: nitre would anſwer all 
that the eamphor is ſuppoſed to per- 
form: this, with milk, or emollient 
mucilaginous liquors, drank in large 
quantity, are the beſt correctors. 
Cantharides, in very ſmall doſes, 
may be given with ſafety alſo in 
other caſes. Dr Mead obſerves, wy 
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3 remain after the cure of ve- 
keel malagics, and which rarely 
yield to balſamic medicines, are ef- 


and that no one remedy is more ef- 
kcacious in leprous diſorders ; in 
which laſt, proper purgatives are to 
be occaſionally taken during the uſe 
of the cantharides. The beſt and 
ſafeſt preparation of cantharides for 
theſe purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tinc- 
ture [ L. E. J; and indeed in all caſes 
the tincture is far preferable, for in- 
ternal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. 


cumulated about the genital organs 
being propagated to parts in the 
neighbourhood, the internal uſe of 
the tincture has alſo been recom- 
mended in diabetes, leucorrhcea, a- 
menorrhcea, &c. but from the dan- 
gerous effects ſometimes obſerved 
from ſeemingly inconſiderable doſes, 
cantharides are now almoſt entirely 
confined to externab application. 

© They are ſometimes uſed as 
merely rubefacient, as in friction, 
with the tincture in indolent ſwell- 
ings, or in form of weak plaſter, but 
moſt commonly in form of fall bli- 
ſter, chiefly with a view of relieving 


of the blood from the part affected 
to the part of application, of diſ- 
charging ſerum, and of relieving 
ſpaſms in certain internal parts.” 
The virtues of cantharides are ex- 
tracted by rectiſied ſpirit, of wine, 
proof ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. The watery and 
ſpirituous extracts bliſter as Lecly 
as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt the fly 
remaining after the ſeveral menſtrua 
have performed their office, is to the 
taſte inſipid, and does not in the leaſt 
bliſter, or inflame the ſkin, hence the 
unguentum exinfuſo cantharidum LE. 


CAPILLUS VENERIS, vide 


DIANTHUM, 


” 
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gs which fre- 


feually remedied by cantharides; 


- © On an idea of the ſtimulus ac- 


torpor, of determining the impetus 


© is 

CAPPARIS radicis cortex, et flo- 
rum gemma : Capparis ſpinoſæ fruttu 
minore, folio rotundo C. B. Capparis 
ſpinoſæ Lin. Caper buſh ; the bark 
of the root, and buds of the flowers. 

This is a low prickly buſh, found 
wild in Italy and other countries; 
it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 
ſeeds upon old walls, where they take 
root betwixt the bricks, and endure 
for many years. 

The bark of the root is pretty 
thick, of an aſh colour, with ſeve 
tranſverſe wrinkles on the ſurface; 
cut in ſlices and laid to dry, it rolls 
up into quills. This bark has. a bit- 
teriſh acrid taſte; it is reckoned ape- 
rient and diuretic; and recommend- 
ed in ſeveral chronic diſorders, for 
opening obſtructions of the viſcera. 

The buds, pickled with vinegar, 
&c. are uſed at table. They are ſup- 
poſed to excite appetite, and 
mote digeſtion z and to be particu- 
larly uſeful, as detergents and ape- 


rients, in obſtructions of the liver 


and ſpleen. Their taſte and virtues 
depend more upon the ſaline matter 
introduced into them, than on the 
caper buds. 


CAPRIFOLII lia et flores : 
Periclymeni non perfoliati Germanict 
C. B. Loniceræ periclymeni Lin. 
Woodbind, or honeyſuckle; the 
leaves and flowers. 

This is a elimbing ſhrub, common 
in hedges; the beauty of its flowers 
has gained it a place alſo in gar- 
dens. The leaves have a diſagree- 
able ſmell; the flowers a very plea- 
ſant one; the taſte of both is her- 
baceous and roughiſh. They are ſaid 
to be diuretic and aperient ; but 
practice has not for a long time paid 
any regard to them. 


CAPSICUM, vide Piper Ixpi- | 


CUM, ; 


CARABE, vide Succixum. 
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CARANNA; Caranna. 
This is a refinous ſubſtance 


brought from New Spain, and other 


s of Ameriea, in little maſſes, 


rolled up in leaves of flags: it is- 


faic to exude from a ſpecies of palm- 
tree. This reſin is very rarely made 
uſe of in medicine, or met with in 
the ſhops; whence the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have rejected it 
from. their catalogue. 


_ OCARDAMINES petala, ſolia: 
Cardamines pratenſis Lin. Ladies 
Smock, or Cuckow Flower; the pe- 
tals and leaves [E.] | 

© It is a perennial plant, grows 
in meadow grounds, ſends forth pur- 
pliſh flowers in the ſpring ; and in 
its ſenſible qualities it reſemblcs the 
naſturtium aquaticum. Long ago it 


was employed as a diuretic; and of 


late it has been introduced in ner- 


vous diſeaſes, as epilepſy, hyſteria, 


chorza, aſthma, &c. A dram or 
two of the powder is given twice or 
thrice a-day. It has little ſenfible 
operation, except that it ſometimes. 
iweats.? 


CARDAMOMI MAJORIS 
ſemen Lin. Greater Cardamom 
fed. | | 

The greater cardamom is a dried 
fruit or pod, about an-inch long, 
containing under a thiek ſkin two 
rows of ſmall triangular ſeeds of a 
warm aromatic flavour. | 


CARDAMOMI MINORIS /- 
men; Amomi cardamomi Lin. Leſ- 
ler cardamom [. E.] | 

This fruit 1s tearce half the Tength 
of the foregoing ; the ſeeds are eon- 
fderably ſtronger both in ſmell and 
alte. Henee this fort has long 


ſupplied the place of the other in 
_ the ſhops, and is the dnly one now 


directed. | 
Cardamom feeds are a very warm, 


grateful, pungent aromatic, and fre- 
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grateful than the infuſion and dif. 


ſemen: Cnici fylveſtris hirſutioris five 


quently employed as ſuch in gr. 
tice : they are ſaid to have thi; 8. 
vantage, that notwithſtanding they 
pungency, they do not, like the, 
of the pepper kind, immoderats; 
heat or inflame the bowels, 

water and rectified fpirit extnd 
their virtues by infuſion, and elevate 
them in dilliVation ; with this di. 
ference, that the tincture and dig. 
led ſpirit are conſiderably me 


led water: the watery infuſion ap 
pears turbid and mucilaginous; tle 
tincture made in ſpirit, hmpid and 
tranſparent. The huſks of the ſeeds 
which have very little ſmell or taſt, 
may be commodioully ſeparated, by 
committing the whole to the mor. 
tar, when the ſeed will readily pu 
verize, ſo as to be freed from the 
ſhell by the ſieve: this ſhould not be 
done till Juſt before uſing them; for 
if kept without the huſks, they ſoon 
loſe confiderably of their flavour,— 
The officinal preparations of thefe 
ſeeds are a fſpirituous water and 
tincture: they are employed alſo a 
a ſpicy ingredient in ſeveral of the 
officinal compoſitions. 


CARDIACÆ folia : Mari 
cardiace dicti, forte primi Theephrafli 
C. B. Leonuri cardiace Lin. Mo- 
therwort; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 


places, and found in flower greatelt 


part of the ſummer. The leaves 
have a bitter taſte, and a pretty 
ſtrong ſmell: they are ſuppoſed to 
be uſefal in hyſteric diforders, to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, to promote 
urine; and indeed it may be judged 
from their ſmell and taſte, that their 
medicinal virtues are conſiderable, 
though they are now rejected both 
from the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopœꝛias. 


CARDUI BENE DICTI a, 


cardui 
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FIT Fal, C. B. Cardui lutei 
"> mbentts 5 et amari Ma- 
ig Con auree benedictæ Lin. 
Ae wille; the leaves LL. ] and 
feed LE. 


This is an annual plant, cult iva- 


ted in gardens: it flowers in June 


ai Taty, and perfects its ſeeds in 
3 i ag | T'he herb ſhonld be 
athered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in a very dry 
airy place, to prevent its-rotting or 
growing mouldy, which 1t 1s very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pene- 
trating bitter taſte, not very tron 
ar very durable, accompanied wit 
an ungrateful flavour, which they 
are in great meaſure freed from by 
keeping. Water extracts, in a little 
time, even without heat, the light- 
er and more grateful parts of this 
lant; if the digeſtion is continued 
For ſome hours, the diſagreeable 
parts are taken up; a ſtrong decoc- 
tion is very nauſeous and offenfive 
to the ſtomach. Rectified ſpirit 
gains a very pleaſant bitter taſte, 
which remains uninjured in the ex- 
tract. 

The virtues of this plant ſeem to 
be little known in the preſent prac- 
tice. Ihe nauſeous decoction is 
ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 


ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 


mote the operation of otker emetics. 
But this elegant bitter, when freed 
from the offerte parts of the herb, 
may be advantageouſly applied to 
other purpoſes. We have frequently 
experienced excellent effects from a 
light infuſion of carduus in loſs of 
appetite, where the ſtomach was in- 
jured by irregularities. A ſtronger 


infuſion made in cold or warm wa- 


ter, if drank freely, and the patient 
kept warm, occaſious a plentiful 
ſweat, and promotes all the ſecre- 
tions in general. 

The ſeeds of this plant are alſo 
canſiderably bitter, and have been 
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ſometimes uſed in the ſame iatention 
as the leaves. 


_ CARICA [L. E.] Figs; the 
dried fruit of the cus communis C. B. 
Ficus carica Lin. 

The principal uſe of theſe is as a 
ſoft, emollient ſweet; in this inten- 
tion they enter the pectoral decoc- 
tion and lenitive electuary of the 
ſhops. They are alſo eſteemed by 
ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have a place in the maturating ca- 
taplaſm. TOY 


CARLINZE, en Chamæleontir 

alli, radix: Carline acaule magns 
fore alba C. B. Carling acaulis Lin. 
Carline thiſtles the root. 

This is a very prickly ſort of 
thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in the 
ſouthern parts of France, Spain, 
Italy, and the mountains of Swiſſer- 
land; from whence the dried roots 
are brought to us. This root is 
about an inch thick, externally of a 
pale ruſty brown colour, corroded as 
it were on the ſurface, and perfora- 
ted with numerous ſmall holes, ap- 
pearing when cut as if worm- eaten. 
It has a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bittersſh, weakly aromatic taſte. 
Carlina is looked on as a warm dia- 
phoretic and alexipharmac; and has 
been for ſome time greatly-eſteem- 
by foreign phyſicians, but never 
came much into uſe among us: the 
preſent practice has entirely rejected 
it; nor is it often to be met with in 
the ſhops. Frederick Hoffman the 
elder relates, that he has obſerved a 
decoction of it in broth to occaſion 
vomiting. 


CARPOBALSAMUM: Fruc- 
ur ballami Syriaci rutæ felis C. B. 
Carbobalſam. | 

This ts the fruit of the tree (A- 
myris Gileaderjis Lin.) that yields 
the opobalſam or balm of Gilcad. 
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C. B. ' Cari carvi Lin. Can 


It is about the ſize of a pea, of a 
whitiſh colour, incloſed in a dark 
brown wrinkled bark. This fruit, 


when in perfection, has a pleaſant 


warm glowing taſte, and a fragrant 
ſmell, reſembling that of the opo- 
balſamum itſelf. It is very rarely 
found in the ſhops; and ſuch as we 
now and then do meet with, has al- 
moſt entirely loſt its ſmell and taſte. 
It is of no other uſe in this country 
than as an ingredient in the mithri- 
date and theriaca; in both which the 
college directs cubebs as a ſubſtitute 


to it. 


CARTHAMI ſemen: Cartami 


officinarum flore croces Tourn. Car- 
thami tinctorii Lin. Daſtard ſaffron, 


or ſafflower; the ſeeds. 


The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kind 


of thiſtle, with only a few prickles- 


about the edges of the leaves. It is 
cultivated in large quantity in ſome 
Places of Germany ; from whence 
the other parts of Europe are ſup- 
plied with the flowers as a colouring 


drug, and the ſeeds as a medicinal | 


one. The flowers, well cured, are 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the eye 
from ſaffron; but their want of ſmell 
readily diſcovers them. The ſeeds 
are white, ſmooth, of an oblong 
roundiſh ſhape, yet with four ſen- 
ſible corners, about a quarter of an 
inch in length, ſo heavy as to fink 
in water; of a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, 
which in a little time becomes acrid 
and nauſeous. "Theſe ſeeds have 
been celebrated as a cathartic: they 
operate very ſlowly, and for the molt 


part diſorder the bowels, eſpecially 


when given in ſubſtance; triturated 
with aromatic diftilled waters, they 
form an emulſion leſs offenſive, yet 
inferior in efficacy to more common 
Purgatives. | 


CARUl, carvi, ſeu cari, ſemen: 


Cumini pratenſis carui officinarum 


the ſeeds [L. E.] 


| Caraway is an umbelliferoug p 
cultivated with us in gardens, hy 
for culinary and medicinal uſe, Tj, 
ſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, and: 
warm pungent taſte. Theſe are h 
the number of the four greater ho 
ſeeds; and frequently employed 4 


a ſtomachic and carminative 
tulent colics, and the like. 


officinal preparations are an eſſental 
oil and a ſpirituous water [7.7]; they 
are ingredients alſo in the compound 
Juniper water, Uncture of ſena, flo. 
machic tincture, oxymel of garlic, 
electuary of bayberries and of ſcam. 
mony, philonium, and the cummin- 


ſced plaſter [L. 


CARYOPHYLLA AROMA. 


TICA [L. E.] Cloves. 


Cloves are the fruit of the (a. 
ryophillus aromaticus Lin. growing 


in the Eaſt-Indies. In ſhape, ther 


Part I 


1 


. 


in fa. 
Their 


ſomewhat reſemble a ſhort thick 


nail. 


Cloves have a, very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, and a bitterih 
pungent taſte, almoſt burning the 


mouth and fauces. The 


Dutch, 


from whom we have this ſpice, fre- 
quently mix it with cloves which 
have been robbed of their oil: theſe, 
though in time they regain from the 


others a conſiderable ſhare 


both of 


taſte and ſmell, are cafily diſtin- 


guiſhable by their . weaker 


flavour 


and lighter colour. Cloves, conli- 
dered as medicines, are very hot {ti- 
mulating aromatics, and poſſeſs in 
an eminent degree the general vir- 
tues of ſubſtances of this claſs. An 
extract made from them with recti. 
fied ſpirit is exceſſively hot and pun- 
gent; the diſtilled oil has no great 
pungency; an extract made with 


water is nauſeous and ſomewhat 


ſtyptic. The only officinal prep#- 


ration of them is the eſſe 


ntial oil 


LL. Z.] 
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Patt. 
IL. E. Both the eloves themſelves 
and their oil are ingredients in many 


officinal compoſitions. - + 


CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA: 
Plres Caryophylli altilis majoris C. B. 
Dianthi caryophylli Lin. Clove July- 
flowers [L. B. 88 
A great variety of theſe flowers 
are met with in our gardens: thoſe 
made uſe of in medicine ought to 
be of. a deep crimſon colour, and a 
eaſant aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of cloves: many ſorts have 
ſcarce any ſmell at all: The caryo- 
lia rubra are ſaid to be cardiac 
and alex ĩpharmac: Simon Paulli re- 
lates, that he has cured many ma- 


Ignant feverschy the uſe of a decoc- 


tion of them; which he. ſays power- 
fully promotes ſweat and urine, 
without greatly irritating nature, and 


alſo raiſes the ſpirits and quenches 


thirſt. At preſent the flowers are 
chiefly valued for their pleaſant fla- 
your, which 1s entirely loſt even by 
light coction; hence the college di- 
rect the ſyrup, which is the only of- 
ficinal preparation of them, to be 
made by infuſion. | 


CARYOPHYLLATA radix: 
Caryop\yllate vulgaris flare parvo 
lite F B. Get urbani Lin. Avens, 
or herb benet; the root. 

Avens is a rough plant found wild 
in woods and hedges. Ihe root has 
a warm, bitteriſh, aſtringent taſte, 
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gant odoriferous eſſential oil, which 
concretes into aflaky form, 


CASCARILLA, vide Exzv- 


TH ERIA. 


CASSIA FISTULARIS 
LL. E. ] the fruit of an oriental tree 
(Caſſia fiſtula Lin.) reſembling the 
walnut. | 

This fruit is a cylindrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter; ' afoot 
or more in length: the autſide is a 
hard brown bark; the inſide is divi- 
ded by thi tranſverſe woody plates, 
covered with a ſoft black pulp of a 
ſweetiſh taſte, with ſome degree of 
acrimony. There are two ſorts of 
this drug in the ſhops; one brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, the - other 
from the Weſt: the canes or pods of 
the latter are. generally large; reugh, 
thick-rinded, and the pulp nauſeous; 
thoſe of the former are leſs, ſmooth- 
er, the pulp blacker, and of a ſweeter 
taſte ; this ſort is preferred to the 
other. Such pods ſhould be-choſen 
as are weighty, new, and do not 
make. a rattling noiſe (from the ſeeds 
being looſe within them) when ſha- 
ken. The pulp ſhould be of a bright, 
ſhining black colour, and a ſweet 


taſte, not harſh (which happens from 


the fruit being gathered before it 
has grown fully ripe) cr ſouriſh 
(which it is apt to turn upon keep- 
ing) : it ſhould neither be too dry 
nor too moiſt, nor at all mouldy; 


and a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of which, from its being kept in damp 


the clove kind, eſpecially in the 
ſpring, and when produced in dry 
warm foils. Parkinſon obſerves, that 
ſuch as is the growth of moiſt ſoils 
tas nothing of this flavour. This 
root has been employed as a ſtoma- 
chic, and for ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera in general: it is ſtill 
in ſome eſteem in foreign countries, 
though not taken notice of among 
us. It yields on diftillatiog an ele- 


cellars, or moiſtened, in order to in- 
creaſe its weight, it is very ſubject 
to be. Greateſt part of the pulp 
diſſolves both in water and in recti- 
fied ſpirit; and may be extracted 
from the cane by either. The ſhops 
employ water, boiling the bruiſed 
pod therein, and afterwards evapo- 
rating the ſolution to a due conſiſt- 
enen | 
The pulp of caſſia is a gentle lax- 
RG ative 
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ative medielne, and frequently gi - 


ven, in a doſe of ſome drams, in co- 


five habits, Some direct a doſe of 
two ounces or more as a cathartic, 
in inflammatory caſes, where the 
more acrid purgatives have no place: 
but in theſe large quantities it ge- 
nerally nauſeates the ſtomach, pro- 
duces flatulencies, and ſometimes 
gripings of the bowels, eſpecially if 
the caſſia ia not of a very good kind; 
theſe effects may be prevented by 
the addition of aromatics, and exhi- 
biting it in a liquid form. Geoffroy 
ſays, it does excellent ſervice in the 
painful tenſion of the belly which 
ſometimes follows the imprudent uſe 
of antimonials; and that it may be 
advantageouſly acuated with the 
more aerid purgatiyes, or antimonial 
emetics, or employed to abate their 
force. Valliſuieri relates, that the 
Purgative virtue of this medicine is 
remarkably promoted by manna ; 
that a mixture of four drams of caſ- 
ſia, and two of manna, purges as 
much as twelve drams of caſſia or 
thirty-two of manna alone. Senner- 
tus obſerves, that the urine is apt to 
be turned of a green colour by the 
uſe of caſſia: and ſometimes, where 
2 large quantity has been taken, 
blackiſh. This drug gives name to 
an officinal electuary, and is an in- 
gredient alſo in another. 


CasslA LIGNEA: the bark 
of an Indian tree called by Breynius 


Arbor canelliſera Indica, cortics acri- 


mo viſcido ſeu mucilaginoſo, qui caſſia 
lignea officinarum 5 Laurus caſſia Lin. 
DLE.) 

This bark, in appearance and aro- 
matic flavour, approaches to cinna- 


mon; from hh it is eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhable by its remarkable viſci- 
dity: chewed, it ſeems to diſſolve 
in the mouth into a ſlimy ſubſtance; 
boiled in water, it gives out a ſtrong 
mucilage, the aromatic part exha- 
Ling ; the water obtained by diſtil- 


Pan 
lation, unleſs drawn with great 
has an unpleaſant ſmell, ſomeviat 
of the empyreumatic kind: ne, 
theleſs the diſtilled oil proves nest. 
ly of the ſame quality with that a 
cinnamon. Caſſia poſſeſſes the am. 
matic virtues of cinnamon; but in a 
inferior degree; and its effects an 
leſs durable. Its glutinous qualiy 


renders it uſeful in ſome caſes when 
ſimple aromatics are leſs proper. 


- CASTOREDM FL. E.] C.. 
or. | | 
. Caſtor * appears to be a peculiar 
fatty depoſition found in cells or bag 
ſituated near the rectum in' the bea. 
ver, a four- footed amphibious ani. 
mal (Caftor fiber Lin.) frequent in 
ſeveral parts of Europe and Ame. 
rica. It is alſo got from a fey 
other animals.“ The beſt comes from 
Ruſſia: this is in large round hard 
cods, which appear, when cut, full 
of a brittle red liver-coloured ſub. 
ſtance, interſperſed with membrane 
and fibres exquiſitely interwoven, 
An inferior ſort is brought from 
Dantzick; this is generally fat and 
moiſt. The worſt of all is that of 
New England, which is in longifh 
thin cods; „but that from the Bay 
of Honduras is reckoned much bet- 
ter.“ 
Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong not a- 


greeable ſmell, and an acrid, biting, 


bitteriſh nauſeous taſte. Water ex- 
tracts the nauſeous part, with little 
of the finer bitter; rectified ſpirit 
extracts this laſt, without much of 
the nauſeous : proof ſpirit both: 
water elevates the whole of its fla- 
vour in diſtillation ; rectified ſpirit 
brings over nothing. | 
Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and antihyſteric 
medicines : ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted its 
virtues; and Neumann and Stahl de- 
clare it inſignificant. Experience, 
however, has ſhown, that the virtues 


f 
\ 


put N. 
of caſtor are conſiderable, though 
they are certainly far leſs than they 
have been generally ſuppoſed to be. 
Its officinal preparations are a ſimple 
vater [L. J, à ſpiritusus tincture 
I. E. J. and a compound tincture 
of caſtor [E. It is an Ingredient 
in ſundry other compoſitions. as the 
compouad elixir and powderof myrrh 


3 
CASUMUNAR [L.] 


This is a tuberous root, an inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on the 
ſurface with circles or joints like 
galangal, of a browniſh or aſh colour 
on the outſide, and a duſky yellow- 
ih within; it is brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, cut into tranſverſe ſlices: 
what kind of plant it produces is 
not known. 

Cafumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. It 


epilepſies, palſies, loſs of memory, 
and other diſorders: the preſent 
practice ſometimes employs it as a 
ſtomachie and carminative, but it is 
not ſo much aſed or known as it de- 
ſerves to be. 


CAUDA EQUINA, eu Egui- 
ſetum : Equiſetum paluſtre longiori- 
bus ſetis C. B. Equiſetum arvenſe 
Lin. Horſetail; the herb. 

This plant is common in watery 
places. It 1s ſaid to be a very ſtrong 
aſtringent: it has indeed a mani- 
teſt altringancy, but in a very low 
degree. | 

CENTAURII MAJORIS, n 
Rhapontici vulgaris, radix: Centaurii 
majoris folio in lacinias plures diviſo 


C. B. Centaureæ  centaurii Lin. 


Greater centaury; the root. 

The greater centaury is a large 
plant, cultivated in gardens. The 
root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
talte, and abounds with a red viſcid 
juice: its rough taſte has gained it 
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has been celebrated in hylteric caſes, ' 
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ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; its a- 
crimony as an aperient; and its glu · 
tinous quality as a vulnerary: the 


preſent practice takes little notice 


of it in any intention, 


CENTAURIIMINORIS fur 
mitates: Centaurii minoris flore pur - 
pures J. B. Gentiane centaurii Lin. 
Leſſer centaury; the tops LL. E.] 


This grows wild in many parts of 


Ergland, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are an 
uſeful aperient bitter. 4 


CENTINODIUM : Polygonum 
latifolium C. B. Polygonum avicu- 
lare Lin. Knot ; the herb. 

This is ſaid to be vulnerary and 
aſtringent, but on no very goed foun- 
dation. 


CEPA [L.] Cepa vulgaris C. B. 
Allium cepa Lin. Onions. 
Onions differ from other bulbous- 
rooted plants, in having ſingle roots, 
or ſuch as cannot be parted ſo as to 
increaſe the plant. Theſe roots are 
conſidered rather as articles of food 
than of medicine: they are ſuppo- 
ſed to afford little or no nouriſh» 
ment, and when eaten liberally pro- 
duce flatulencies, occaſion thirſt, 


headachs, and turbulent dreams: in 
cold phlegmatic habits, where viſcid 


mucus abounds, they doubtleſs have 
their uſe; as by their ſtimulating 
quality they tend to excite appetite, 
attenuate thick juices, and promote 


their expulſion : by ſome they are 


ſtrongly recommended in ſuppreſ- 
ſions of urine and in dropſies. The 
chief medicinal uſe of onions in the 
preſent praQtice is in external appli- 
cations, as a cataplaſm for ſuppura, 
ting tumours,” &c. 


CERA FLAVATL.E.] Yellow 
bees wax. 1 80 | 
This is a ſolid concrete obtained 

from the heneycombs after the- ho- 
ney 
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ney is got out, by heating and preſ- 


fing them betwixt iron plates. The 
beſt ſort ĩs of a lively yellow colour, 
and an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 


like that of honey; when new, it is 


toughiſh yet eaſy to break; by age 
N becomes harder and more brittle, 
it loſes its fine colour, and in great 
meaſure its ſm ell. | 


CERA ALBATL.F.]—White 


wax is prepared from the yellow, by 
reducing it into thin flakes, and ex- 
poſing it for a length of time to the 
air; when ſufficiently bleached, it 
is melted, and caft into cakes. The 


beſt ſort 1s of a clear and almoſt 


tranſparent whiteneſs, and of a light 
agreeable ſmell like that of the yel- 
low wax, but much weaker. | 

The chief medical uſe of wax is 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c. 
as an emollient for promoting ſup- 
puration, & c. It readily unites with 


| oils and animal fats, but not with 


watery or ſpirituous liquors. It is 
given alſõ internally in diarrhœas, 
dyſenteries, & c. mixed with oily 
fubſtances, as in the ba//amum Lo- 
catelli LL. 


- CERASA: Fructus Ceraſi majo- 
«is et ſylveſtrir frudtu ſubdulci, nigro 
colore inficiente C. B. et Ceraſi ſati- 
we, fructu rotundo rubro et acido 
Tourn. et Ceraſi acidiſimæ ſanguineg 
fucco C. B. Pruni ceraſi, var. &, 
, », Lin. The ſweet cherry with a 
black juice; the pleafſantly-ſourith 
cherry, with a colourleſs juice; and 
the very ſour cherry, with a blood - 
xed juice ; commonly called black, 
red, and morello cherries. ek 


 - Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
' forts, are very uſeful and agreeable 


coolers and quenchers of thirſt; and 
are ſometimes directed in this inten- 
tion, in hot bilious, or febrile di- 
ſtempers. Boerhaave was extreme- 


ly fond of theſe and the other fruits 
called herai, as aperients in ſome 
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chronic caſes3 and declares himy 
perſuaded, that there is no kind 6 
obſtruction of the viſcera capable i 
being removed by medicine, which 
will not yield to the continued uſe 
of theſe. - 


[ 


-CERUSSA [L. E.] Ceruſſe, 9 
white lead. | Sb af 
This is prepared by expoſing lead 
to the ſteam of vegetable acids til 
it is corroded into a white powd 
ſubſtance. It is ſometimes adulte. 
rated with a mixture of common 
whiting ; this, if in any conſiderable 
quantity, may be eaſily diſcovered 
by the ſpecific lightneſs of the con. 
pound: the fort called flake lead i; 
not ſubject to abuſe. See the ar. 
ticle PLumBum; and Ceruſſa in the 
third part. | 


CETERACH: Ceterach offii- 
narum C. B. Aſplenii ceterach Lin, 
Spleenwort, or miltwaſte. 

This is a ſmall buſhy plant grow- 
1ng upon rocks and old walls. It 
has an herbaceous, ſomewhat mu- 


cilaginous, roughiſh taſte : it is re. 


commended as a pectoral and for 
promoting urine in nephritic caſes, 
The virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, is that which it has 
the leaſt title to, diminithing the 
ſpleen. 


CHAREFOLII lia: Cher: 
phylli ſativi C. B. Scandicis chert 
folit Lin. Chervil; the leaves. 

This is a low annual plant ſome- 


what like parſley, commonly culti- | 


vated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poſes. This plant is grateful both 
to the palate and ſtomach, gently 
aperient, and diuretic. Geoffroy 
aſſures us, that he has found it from 
experience to be of excellent ſervice 


in dropſies: that, in this diſorder, 


it promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed ; renders it clear, 


when feculent and turbid; and when 


high 
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h and fiery, of 2 paler colour; 
bigh 9 without irrita- 
tion, and tends rather to allay than 
excite inflammation. He goes ſo far 
as to ſay, that dropſies which do not 

1d to this medicine, are ſcarce 


He directs the juice to be given in 
the doſe of three or four ounces 
every fourth hour, and continue 
for ſome time, either alone, or in 
conjunction with nitre and ſyrup of 
the five opening roots. 


"CHALYBS, vide Fexzum. 
CHAMACYPARISSUS, vide 


ABROTANUM FOEMINA. 


CHAMADRYOS, feu Trifa- 
ginis ſummitates cum ſemine : Cha- 
medryos minoris repentis C. B. Teu- 
crii chamadryos Lin. Germander; 
the tops with the ſeed [L.] 
This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. The leaves, tops, 
and ſeeds have a- bitter taſte, with 
ſome degree of altringency and aro- 
matic flavour. They are recom- 
mended as ſudorific, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue, and for ſtrengthen- 
ing the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
neral. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers; as alſo in ſerophulous and other 
chronic diſorders. ; 


CHAMELEON ALBUS, vide 


CarLiNA. 


CHAMEMELI folia, flores : 
Chamameli nobilis feu leucanthemi 
| odoratioris C. B. Anthemis nobilis 
Lin. Single - lowered chamomile 
{the trailing ſort with larger leaves 
and flowers, and the diſk of the flower 
not very convex ); the leavesand flow- 
dee e 

Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful aromatic ſmell, and a very bitter 
paulcous taſte. "Vhey are accounted 


IS. 
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capable of being cured by any other, 


12 
carthinative, aperient, emollient, and - 


in ſome meaſure anodyne: and ſtand 


recommended in flatulent-colics, for 


promoting the uterine -purgations, 


in ſpaſmodic pains, and the pains of 
childbed women: ſometimes they 
have been employed in intermittent 


fevers, and the . nephritis, - Theſe 
flowers are frequently alſo uſed ex- 
ternally in diſcutient and antiſeptic 
fomentations, and in emollient gly- 
ſters: they enter the ſotus communit, 
decoctum commune pro clyſtere, and » 


oleum viride of our diſpenſatory: an 


eſſeftial oil [L. ] is likewiſe prepa- 
red from them in the ſhops. 


 CHAMAMELUM fore multi- 
plict C. B. Double-flowered chamo- 
mile; the flowers. e 

Theſe differ from the foregoing 
in having ſeveral rows of the white 
petala ſet thick together about the 
middle diſk, which is much ſmaller. 
In this diſk the medicinal qualities 
of the flower chiefly reſide; and 
hence the double or ſmall diſked ſort 
is inferior in efficacy to the ſingle. 


_ CHAM APITYOS fre Iuæ ar- 
thritice folia: Chamepityos luteæ 
vulgaris ſive folio trifido C. B. Teu- 
crii Chamæpityus Lin. Ground pine; 
the leaves. bride 5. 
This is a low hairy plant, clammy 
to the touch, of a ſtrong aromatic 
reſinous ſmell, and a bitter roughiſh 
taſte, It is recommended as an ape- 
rient and vulnerary, as alſo in gouty 
and rheumatic pains. | 
CHEIRI, eu Leucoii lutei, flores: 
Leucoii lutei vulgaris C. B. Cheiran- 
thi cheiri Lin. Wall- flower. 
This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of 
England, 'The flowers have a plea- 
{ant ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
not agreeable taſte: they are ſaid to 
be cordial, anodyne, aperient, and 
emmenagogue, but are wholly ne- 
glected by practice. 4 
CHE. 


nn | 
_ + + CHELIDONIT MAJORIS7- 


tia radix : Chelidonii majoris valga- 
ri C. B. & Lin. Celandine; the 


This plant grows upon old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady ; 
The herb is of a blueyh' 


places. | 
green colour; the root of a de 


red; both contain a gold-c | 
ice; their ſmell is diſagreeable ; 
e taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very a- 
erid, biting and burning the mouth; 
the root is the moſt acrid. Juice of 
celandine has long been celebrated 
in diforders of the eyes; but it is 
catly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully 
Flutes, to be applied with ſafety to 
that tender organ. It has been 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſucceſs, for extirpating warts, 
cleapling old ulcers, and in cata- 
pla ſms for the herpes miliaris. This 
acrimonious plant is rarely given in- 
ternally; the virtues attributed to 
it are thoſe of a ſtimulating aperi- 
ent, diuretic, and ſudorific: it is 
enteral recommended in the flow 
ind of jaundice, where there are 
no ſymptoms of inflammation, and 
in dropſies ; ſome ſuppoſe the root 
to have bcen Helmont's ſpecific in 
the hydrops afeites. Half a dram 
or a dram of the dry root is direc- 


wine of an ounce of the freſh root. 


 CHELIDONII MINORIS - 
lia, radix: Chelidoniæ rotundifelie 
minoris C. B. Nanunculi ficarie 
Tin. Pilewort; the leaves and root. 
This is a very ſmall plant, found 
in moiſt meadows and by hedge- 
ſides: the roots conſiſt of ſlender 
fibres, with ſome little tubercles 


among them, which are ſuppoſed to 


reſemble the hæmorrhoids; from 
avhence it has been concluded, that 
this root muſt needs be of wonderful 
efficacy for the cure of that diſtem- 
per: to the taſte, it is little other 
than mucilaginous. 
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 Pnilax Lin.) They are both long, 


unctuous quality to obtund acrimo- 


viAxuvs CORTEX. 
ted for a doſe; or an infuſion in 


We 
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CHINA radir. China root 
There are two ſorts of this Tock 
in the ſhops, one brought from tie 
Eaſt- Indies (Smilax China Lin.) the 
other from the Weſt ( Pſeuds-Chi, 
iſh, full of joints, of a pale read 
colour, of no ſmell, and very lie 
taſte: the oriental, which is the moſ 
eſteemed, is conſiderably harder aud 
paler coloured than the other, Such 
ſhould be choſen as is freſh, cloſe 
heavy, and upon being chewed ay. 
pears full of a fat unctuous juice, 
China root was either unknown or 
diſregarded by the ancient phyſi. 
ans. It was firſt introduced into 
Europe about the year 1535, with 
the character of a ſpecific againk 
venereal and cutaneous diſorders: 
and as ſuch was made uſe of for 
ſome time, but at length gave place 
to medicines of a more powerful 
kind. It is generally ſuppoſed to 
promote inſenſible perſpiration and 
the urinary diſcharge ; and by ita 


* 
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nious juices. 


CHINA CHINZ, vide Prav- 


-CICERIS RUBRI ſemen - Ci. 
ceris floribus et ſeminibus ex purpura 
rubeſcentibus C. B. Red chiches, or 
chich peas. | 

This is a fort of pulſc cultivated 
in the warmer climates, where onr 
finer peas do not thrive ſo well. 
They are a ſtrong flatulent food, 
hard of digeſtion. Lithontriptic and 
diuretic virtues are attributed to 
them on no good foundation. 


CHICHO REI lia, radix: Ci. 
chorei ſylveſtris five officinarum C. B. 
Cicborii intybi Lin. Wild ſuccoty; 
the roots and leaves. 


The root has à moderately bitter 


talle, 
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— NT are ſomewhat leſs 
bitter: the roots, ſtalks, and leaves 
yield, on being wounded, a milky 
ſaponiaceous juice. By culture this 

lank loſes its green colour and its 
Bae, and in this ſtate is em- 
ployed in ſalads: the darker colour- 
el and more deeply N jagged the 
leaves, the bitterer is their taſte, 
Wild ſuccory 1s an uſeful detergent, 
aperient, and attenuating Medicine ; 
ating without much irritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat 
the body, and at the ſame time cor- 
roborating the tone of the inteſtines. 
The juice taken in large quantities, 
ſo as to keep up a gentle diarrhea, 
and continued for ſome weeks, has 
deen found to produce excellent ef- 
ſects in ſcorbutic and other chroni- 


cal diſorders. | 


CI CUT lia et ſemen s Cicu- 
tz majoris C. B. Conii maculati 
Lin. Hemlock; the leaves and 
ſeed [E.] 

This is a large umbelliferous plant, 
common about the ſides of fields, 
under hedges, and in moiſt ſhady 
places: the leaves are winged, di- 
vided into a great number of ſmall 
fern like ſections, of a dark or black - 
iſh green colour, and appearing as 
it were rough; the ſtalk is hollow 
(as is likewiſe great part of the root 
after the ſtalk has ariſen), and ſpot 
ted with ſeveral blackiſh, red, or 
purple ſpots. Hemlock is ſometimes 
applied externally © in the form of 
decoction, infuſion, or poultice, as 
a diſcutient. Theſe are apt to exco- 
riate, and their vapour is to ſome 
particularly diſagreeable and hurt - 
ful. The ſtalks are inſignificant, and 


the roots very virulent.“ With re- 
gard to its virtue when taken inter- 


nally, it has been generally aceount- 
ed poiſonous; which it doubtleſs is, 
in a high degree, when uſed in any 
cnfiderable quantity, But Dr 


practice. 
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Storck bas lately found. that in cer- | 
tain ſmall doſes it may be taken 
with great ſafety; and that, without 
at all diſordering the conſtitutions 
or even producing any ſenſible ape- 
ration, it ſometimes. proves a power- 


ful reſolvent in many obſtinate diſ- 


orders. In ſcirrhus, the internal 
and external uſe of hemlock hag 
been found uſeful, but then mercury 
has been generally uſed at the ſame 
time. In open cancer, it often abates 
the pains, and is free from the con- 
ſtipating effects of opium. It is 
likewiſe uſed in ſcrophulous tu- 
mours and ulcers, and in other ul- 
cers that are only defined by the 
term ill conditioned. It is alſo re- 
commended by ſome in chinco 
and various other diſeaſes. Its come 
mon, and perhaps beſt form, is that 
of the powdered leaves, in the doſe 
at firſt of two or three grains a · day, 
which in ſome caſes has been gra- 
dually increaſed to upwards of two 
ounces a-day, without producing 
iddineſs. An extract from the ſeeds 
is ſaid to produce giddineſs ſooner 
than that from the leaves. See Ex- 
tractum cicutæ in the third part of 
this work. | 


' CIMOLIA ALBA, feu Argyllz 
alba. Tobaccopipe-clly. © 
This is a pure white clay, nearly 
of the ſame general nature with the 
boles already ſpoken of, but more 
viſcous when moiſtened with water, 
and hence probably more efſfectual 
for obtunding and incraffating acri- 
monious thin humours. It is ſcarce- 
ly ever uſed for any medieinal pure 
poſe. b 


CIMOLIA PURPURAS. 
CENS. Fullers earth. | 
This earth is more viſcous than the 
boles, and leſs ſo than the tobacco- 
pipe-clay. It: is wholly neglected ia 
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NAR aH. Cynaræ fohmi 


Tu. Artichoke; the leaves [Z.] 
1 Beſides its uſe at table, the bit - 
ter juice of the leaf, mixt with an 


equal part of Madeira wine, is re- 
commended in an ounce doſe night 
and morning, as a powerful diuretic 
in dropſy. '* An infuſion of the lea 
may likewiſe be uſed.” £ 


; i | 
: CINNABARIS NATIVA. Na- 
tive cinnabar. | val 
This is a ponderous mineral of a 
red colour, found in Spain, Hun- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 
world. The fineſt ſort is in pretty 


large maſſes, both externally and in- 


ternally of an elegant deep red co- 


lour, which greatly improves upon 


grinding the maſs into fine powder; 
this is imported by the Dutch from 
the Eaſt- Indies. There is another 
ſort, of a good colour, in roundiſh 


drops, ſmooth without, and ſtriated 
ii a 
This mineral appears from che- 


mical experiments to be compoſed 


of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch a 


manner, that the quantity of the 
former is commonly above ſix times 


greater than that of the latter: the 


finer the colour of the cinnabar, the 
more mercury it is found to hold. 


Native cinnabar has been by many 


preferred as a medicine to that made 


by art: but there does not appear to 


be any juſt foundation for this pre- 
ſerence. The native has ſometimes 
been obſerved to occaſion nauſez, 
vomiting, and anxiety : theſe pro- 


bably proceeded from an admixture 


of {ome arſenic] particles which it 


could not be freed from by repeated 


ablution. When pure, it has no 
— or medical virtue diſtinct 
rom thoſe of the artificial cinnabar, 
like which it is not diſſoluble in the 
animal fluids, and is commonly found 
of little activity. Sce Part III. 
chap. iv. ſect. 7. 3 


ters; and by its ſlimy mucilaginous 


Part ll. 
potaſh [Z. J A Ga ; > A £ 
- © Potaſh- is an impure alkaling 
ſalt, produced from all land plants, 
except the tetradynamia claſs, þ 

burning with a cloſe ſmotherin 

heat. In this ſtate they are call. 
ed weed aſhes, which contain, be- 


ſides alkali, charcoal, ſulphur, and 


a little vitriolated tartar. Theſe 
foreign matters are partly ſepara- 


ted, by Mixing the aſhes with wa. 


ter, and paſting it through a veſ. 
ſel with holes at the bottom cover. 
ed with ſtraw. It is then evapo- 
rated to the conſiſtence of honey, 
and afterwards burnt in an oven, 
from which it acquires a little ſtony 
matter. In this ſtate, from its co. 
lour, it is called pearl aſhes, the ſal 
alcalinus fixus vegetabilis [E. J. If 
lime is mixed with the aſhes, and 
paſſed through the vellel as before, 
the alkali is confiderably deprived 
of its fixed air, is conſequently cau- 
ſtic, has a darker colour, and gives 
a reddiſh ſolution, having diſſolved 
ſome of the iron of the pot it is pre- 
pared in, aud from'which it is call- 
ed potaſh. ' A deal of it is brought 
to us from America, Ruſſia, and 
other places. Other kinds of im- 
pure vegetable alkali appear in com- 
merce, under the names of caſhub, 
marcoft aſhes,” & c. 


CINNAMOMUM : Cinnan- 
mum five canella Zeylanica C. B. 
Laurus cinnamomum Lin. Cinna- 
mon [E.] 2 | 

This is a light thin bark, of a red- 
diſh colour, rolled up in long quill 
or canes; of a fragrant, delightful 
ſmell, and an aromatic, ſweet, pun- 
gent taſte, with ſome degree of 
aſtringency It is generally mixed 
with thecaſſia bark: this laſt is ca- 
ſily diſtinguiſhable by its breaking 


over ſmooth, whilſt cinnamon ſplin- 


taſte, 


-- 
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i any thi of the 
whe . the 'ruc namon, 
n is a very elegant and ule- 
3 —— grateful both to 
the palate and ſtomach, than molt 
other ſubſtances of this claſs: by its 
altringent quality it likewiſe corro- 
borates the viſcera, and proyes of 
great ſervice in ſeveral kinds of al- 
dine fluxes, and immoderate diſ- 
charges from the uterus. An eſſen· 
tial oil, a ſimple and ſpirituous di- 


ſtilled water, and a tincture of it, 


are kept in the ſhops: it is likewiſe 
employed as a ſpicy ingredient in a 
great number of compoſitions. 


CITREORUM cortex et fuccus : 
Fructus mali medice C. B. Citrus 
medice Lin. Citrons; the yellow 
rind and juice. | 

The citron 1s an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 
the orange and lemon: it was firſt 
brought from Aſſyria and Media 
(whence the fruit is called mala A 
ria, mala Medica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it is now cultiva- 
ted. Citrons are rarely made uſe 
of among us: they are of the ſame 
quality with lemons, except that 
their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 


CITRULLI ſemen: Anguriæ ci- 
trulli dictæ C. B. Cucurbitæ citrulli 
Lin. Citruls; the ſeed. 

This plant is rarely met with a- 
mong us, unleſs in botanic gardens, 
The feeds are in the number of the 
tour greater cold ſeeds, and agree 
in quality with the others of that 


claſs. 


CNICUS, vide CaaTHamvs. n 


COCCINELLA, ſeu Cochinella: 
Coccus cacti Lin. Cochineal [L. Z.] 
This is a ſmall irregular roundiſh 
body, of a dark red colour on the 


eytlide, and a deep bright red with- 
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in; it is brought from Mexico and 
New Spain. This ſubſtance has long 
been ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of a+ 
plant: it appears from chemical ex - 
periments to be an animal, and from 
the accounts of the more celebrated 


naturaliſts, an inſect, which breeds 


on the American prickly- pear tree, 
and adheres thereto without chan- 
ging its place. Cochineal has been 
ſtrongly recommended as a ſudori- 
fic, cardiac, and alexipharmac; but 
practitioners have never obſerved 
any conſiderable effects from it. Its 


' greateſt conſumption is among the 


ſcarlet dyers; and in medicine its 
principal uſe is as a colouring drug: 
both watery and ſpirituous liquors 
extract its colour. In the London 


pharmacopceia three tinctures, in the 


Edinburgh two, receive from this 
drug a fine red colour. | 


COCHLEEA TERRESTRES, 
vide LiMACES TERRESTRES: 46 


COCHLEARLE HORTEN- . 
SIS lia: Cochleariæ folio ſubrotun- 
do C. B. Cochlearie officinalis Lin. 


Garden ſcurvy-graſs; the leaves 


LE] 
COCHLEARLE MARINE 


folia: Cochlearie folio finuato C. B. 


Cochleariæ Anglicæ Lin. Sea {curvy - 
graſs; the leaves, hoe? 
Theſe plants have little other dif- 
ference, as to their external appear- 
ance, than that expreſſed in their 
titles: in taſte and medical virtue, 


the firſt is conſiderably the ſtrong- 


elt; and hence is alone retained both 


by the London and Edinburgh col- 


leges. 


Scurvy graſs is a pungent ſtimu- 
lating medicine; capable of diſſol- 
ving viſcid juices, opening obſtrue- 
tions of the viſcera and the more 
diſtant glands, and promoting the 
fluid ſecretions 7» it is ah" 
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COFFEA. Coffee: the fruit of 


an oriental ſhrub called by Juſſieu 


jaſminum Arabicum lauri folio, cujus 
femen apud nos caffe dicitur. Coffza 
Arabica Lin. $40 | 
This fruit is employed rather as 
food than as a medicine. 'The me- 
dical effe&s expected from it, are to 
aſſiſt digeſtion, promote the natural 
ſecretions, and prevent or remove a 
diſpoſition to ſleepineſs. It has been 
recommended in ſpaſmodic aſthma.” 


< COLCHICI radix : Colchici 
eutumnalis Lin. Meadow fafron ; 
the root. — 

This plant grows wild in mea- 
dows, in the more temperate parts 
of Europe. The roots, freed from 


the outer blackiſh coat and fibres 


below, are white, and full of a 
white juice. In drying they be- 
come wrinkled and dark coloured. 


Applicd to the ſkin, it ſhows ſome. 


figns of acrimony; and taken inter- 
nally, it is ſaid ſometimes to excite 


'a ſenſe of burning heat, bloody 


ftools, and other violent ſymptoms. 
In the form of ſyrup [E.], how- 
ever, it has been given to the extent 


of two ounces a-day without any 


bad conſequerice. It is ſometimes 
employed as a diuretic in dropſy.” 


COLOCYNTHIDIS medulla. 
Coloquiatida, or bitter apple; the 
medullary part of the dried fruit 
[I. E.] 5 | 

This 1s the produce of a plant of 
the gourd kind { Cucumis colocynthis 
Lin.) growing in Turkey. The 
fruit is about the ſize of an orange; 
its medullary part, freed from the 
rind and ſeeds, is alone made uſe of 


in medicine: this is very light, 


white, ſpongy, compoſed of mem- 


* 


Colocynth is one of the 2 — 


ous: others recommend it not onl 


Part l 
branous leaves; of an extremely hi 
ter, nauſeous, - acrimonious 128. 


ful and moſt violent clans 
Many eminent phyficians condemy 
it as dangerous, and even delete;, 
as an efficacious purgative, but lis, 
wile as an alterative in obftings * 
chronical diſorders. Thus much ; 
certain, that colocynth in the qo 
of a few grains, acts with great v. 
hemence, diſorders: the body, a 
ſometimes occaſions a diſcharge d 
blood. Many attempts have he 


made to correct its virulence by the 


addition of acids, aſtringents, an 
the like; theſe may leſſen the fore 
of the colocynth, but no otherwiſe 
than might be equally done by are. 


duction of the doſe. The beſt me. 


thod of abating its virulence, with. 
out diminiſhing its purgative virtue, 
ſeems to be by triturating it with 
gummy farinaceous ſubſtances, or 
the oily ſeeds, which, without ma. 
king any alteration in the colocynth 
itſelf, prevent its refinous particles 
from cohering, and ſtriking upon 
the membranes of the inteſtines, { 
as to irritate, inflame, or corrode 
them. It is an ingredient in ſome 
of the purgative pills, and the ca - 
thartic extract of the ſhops. 


£ COLOMBE radix. Colombo; 


the root [Z. J 


© It is the root of a certain vege- 
table; and is brought from Colom- 
bo in Ceylon in the form of knobs, 
having a rough ſurface, and covſilt- 


| Ing of a cortical, woody, and me.: 


dullary lamina. It has a diſagree 
ably bitter taſte, an aromatic fa. 
vour; in experiment is conſiderably 
antiſeptic, and particularly effeQual 
in correcting and preventing the pu- 
tridity of bile. Abroad it is much 
uſed in diſeaſes attended with bil 
ous ſymptoms, particularly in cho. 
lera; and is ſaid to be ſometimes 
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yery effeftual in other caſes of vo- 
miting- 


vſeful in dyſpepfia. Half a dram of 
the powder 1s given repeatedly in 
the day, Water is not ſo complete 
a menſtruum as ſpirits, but to their 
united action it yields a flavoured 
extract in very conſiderable quan- 


tity.” . . 7.4 


CONSOLIDE MAJORIS, % 


Symphyti majoris, radix « Symphyti 
2 majoris C. B. Symphyti 
Mein. Lin. Comfrey; the root. 


This is a rough hairy plant, grow- 


ing wild by river-ſides and in wa- 
tery places. The roots are very 


large, black on the outſide, white 


within, full of a viſcid glutinous 
juice, of no particular taſte. They 
agree in quality with the roots of 
althza ; with this difference, that 
the mucilage of conſolida is ſome- 
what ſtronger bodied. Many ridi- 
culous hiſtories of the conſolidating 
virtues of this plant are related by 
authors. | | 


BucuLa. 


CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 


BeLLis Minox. 


CONTRAYERVA. Dorſtenia 
contrayerva Lin. [L. E.] 

This is a knotty root, an inch or 
two in length, abaut half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 


. externally, and pale within: long, 


tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out from 
all ſides of it; theſe are generally 


loaded with ſmall round knots. This 


root is of a peculiar kind of aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a ſomewhat aſtringent, 


warm, bitteriſh tafte, with a light 


and ſweetiſh kind of acrimony when 
long chewed : the fibres have little 
taſte or ſmell; the tuberous part 
therefore ſhould be alone choſen, 


*. 
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Some conſider it as very 
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Contrayerva is one of the-mildeſt of 
thoſe ſubſtances called” alexiphar- 
macs: it is indiſputably a good and 


uſeful diaphoretic, and may be fafe- 


ly given in much larger doſes than 


the common practice is aceuſto- 


med to exhibit it in. Its virtues 
are extracted both by water and 
rectified ſpirit, and do not ariſe in 
evaporation, with either: the ſpiri- 
tuous tincture and extract taſte 
ſtronger of the root than the aque · 

ous ones. «4 . 


*CONVALLARLE radixf E.] 
Convallariæ polygonati Lin. Solo- 
mon's ſeal; the roots. N 

The root of this common plant 
contains a ſweetiſh mucilage, and 
has been uſed in form of poultice in 
inflammations; but whether this or 
any other is better than the eom- 
mon poultice of bread and milk, is 
doubted. A decoction of this root 
in milk has alſo been mentioned in 
certain caſes of hæmorthagy. The 
flowers, berries, and leaves, are ſaid 


re 1 to be poiſonous? rn 
CONSOLIDA MEDIA, vide 


COPAL, ſuppoſed by ſome a 
mineral, appears to be a reſin oh- 
tained from ſeveral ſorts of large 
trees growing in New Spain. This 
reſin is brought to us in irregular 
lumps, ſome tranſparent, of a yel- 
lowiſh or brown colour, others 
ſemitranſparent and whitiſh, - It 
has never come into uſe. as a me- 
dicine, and is rarely met within the 


ſhops. 
CoRALLINA: Muſcur mari- 


timus ſive corallina officitarum C. B. 
Coralline, or ſea moſs. _ 5 
This is a branched cretaceous ſub- 
ſtance of a white colour, the ha- 
bitation and production of polypi,? 
growing on rocks, and ſometimes 
on the ſhells of fiſhes. 'It is celebra- 
ted as a vermifuge, on what founda- 
e 2 tion 


130 | 
tion I know not: to the taſte it is 
entirely infipid. 5 oh 


 CORALLIUM RUBRUM. 
Red coral [L.] 
This is alſo a marine production, 


of the ſame nature with the forego- | 


ing. It cannot reaſonably be look- 
ed upon in any other light than as 


a mere abſorbent; as ſuch it enters 


the officinal crabs-claw powder, and 
is ſometimes in practice directed by 
itſelf. 939 


CORIANDRI ſemen: Coriandri 
majoris C. B. Coriandri ſativi Lin. 
Coriander; the ſeed [L. E.] 
Coriander is an umbelliferous 
plant, differing from all the others 
of that elaſs in producing ſpherical 
feeds. Theſe, when freſh, have a 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, which im- 
proves by drying, and becomes ſuf- 
ficiently grateful ; they are recom- 
mended as carminative and. ftoma- 
chic. They are an ingredient in the 
officinal compound lime-water and 
electuary of bayberries [L. 


CORNU CERVI LL. !] The 
Rag or hart's horns. F 
Many extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to thefe horns, and 
to all the parts of the animal in 
general: but experience. Fives no 
countenance to them; nor do they 
ſeem to have any other foundation 
than the great timidity of the hart, 
the annual renewal of his horns, and 
an opinion of his extraordinary lon- 
gevity; from which ciremnſtances it 
was inferred, that all the parts of 
him mult be proper for intimida- 
ting the enraged Archeus, renewing 
health and ſtrength, and prolonging 
life. © They are to be conſidered as 


of the ſame nature with bones, and 
corn, and in waſte places. In ap- 


their products by heat are thoſe of 


animal ſubſtanees in general. See 
Patt I.“ 
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one, the co/ſtus dulcis oſſicinarum C. ; 


BALSAMITAMAs. 


Patt I. 
The horns boiled in water, ,; 
out an emollient nutritious gel 
Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield ;, 


earth 0 employed in the officinal white 
decoction LL. ] 


CORNI frudus: Corni hortenfs 
maris C. B. Corni mari Lin, Ne 
Cornel tree; its fruit. 

This fruit is moderately coolins 
and aſtringent, but not regarded a 
an article of the materia medic, 


COSTUS [L. ] Coſtus Arabien 
Lin. A root brought from the Eal. 
Indies. | 

Authors mention two ſorts of co. 
ſtus, ſweet and bitter: in the ſhops 
we ſeldom meet with any more than 


The root is about the ſize of the 
finger; ant conſiſts of a yellawih 
woody part incloſed within a whitif 
bark: the former is very tough, of 
no ſmell, and very little taſte; the 
cortical part brittle, of a warm, bit. 
teriſh, aromatic taſte, and an agree, 
able ſmell, fomewhat reſembling 
that of violets or Florentine orri, 
Coſtus is ſaid to attenuate viſcid 
humours, to promote expectoration, 
perſpiration, and urine. At preſent 
it is rarely met with in preſcription, 


and not often in the ſhops; in mi. 


thridate, theriaca, and the confectio 
paulina, the only officinal compoſi- 
tions it is directed in, zedoary ſup- 
plies its place. | 


_ COSTUS HORTORUM, ve 


COTULE FOETIDAE fol: 
Chamæmeli fetidi C. B. Anthemit 
cotule Lin. Mayweed, or wild cha 


momile; the leaves. 


This plant is common among 


pearance it reſembles ſome of the 
garden chamomiles, but is eaſily di 
ſinguiſh- 


2 


22 


SS ** 


Part IT; 
finguiſhable from them by its ſtrong 


fetid ſcent. It is rarely or never uſed 


in the preſent practice. 


C RASSUL A five Telephii folia: 


Telephii vulgaris C. B. Sei Telplis 


Lin. Orpine; the leaves. 5 

This is a very thick - leaved juicy 
plant, not unlike the houſeleeks. It 
has a mucilaginous roughiſh taſte, 
and hence is recommended as 
emolient and aſtringent, but has 
never been much regarded in prac- 
tice. 


chkprrus LUPI, vide Lr- 


cOPERDON. a 


CRETA [L. E.] White chalk. 
This is an earth, ſoluble in vinegar 
and the lighter acids, ſo as to de- 
ſttoy every ſenſible mark of their 
acidity. This earth is one of the 
molt uſefal of the abſorbents, and 
is to be looked upon ſimply as ſuch: 
the aſtringent virtues which ſome 
attribute to it, have no foundation, 
unleſs in ſo far as the earth is ſati- 
ated with acid, with which it com- 
poſes a ſaline concrete manifeſtly 
ſubaſtringent. It gives name to an 
officinal julep LL. J], a powder and 
potion [E. J, and is an ingredient 
in the cardialgic troches. It 1s 
employed alſo for extricating the 
volatile ſalt of ſal ammoniac [L. B.] 


CRITHMI lia: Crithmi five 
ſeniculi maritimi minoris C. B. 
Samphire; the leaves. 

This plant grows wild on rocks, 
and in maritime places ; the leaves 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of fennel, 
but the ſegments much thicker and 
ſhorter : their ſmell reſembles that 
of ſmallage ; the taſte is warm, bit- 
teriſh, not agreeable. They are 
laid to be ſtomachie, aperient, and 
diuretic, | 


CROCUS :- Crocus ſativus C. B. 
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et Lin. Saffrons the chives, or 
fleſhy capillaments growing at the 
end of tlie piitil of the flower, care-. 
fully picked and. preſſed together 
into cakes CL. E. 
There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
met with in the ſhops, two of 
which are brought from abroad, 
the other is the produce of our own 
country; this laſt is greatly ſus 
perior to the two former, from 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
its blades being broader. When int 
perfection it is of a fiery orange 


red colour, and yields a deep yel - 


lowiſh tincture: it ſhould be choſen 
freſh, not above a year old, in cloſe 
cakes,” neither dry, not yet very 
moiſt, tough and firm in tearing 
of the ſame colour within as with- 
out, and of a ſtrong, acrid, diffuſive 
ſmell. 

Saffron is a very elegant and uſes 
ful aromatic; beſides the virtues 
which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that claſs, it remark- 
ably exhilarates, raiſes the ſpirits, 
and is deſervedly accounted one of 


the higheſt cordials; taken in large 


doſes, it is ſaid to occaſion immo- 
derate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which follow 
from the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors. 
This medicine is particularly ſer- 
viceable in hyſterie depreſſions pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe or ob- 
ſtruction of the uterine ſecretions, 
where other aromatics, even thoſe 
of the more genetous kind, have 
little effect. Saffron imparts the 
whole of its virtue and colour, to 
rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water: a tincture 
drawn with vinegar, loſes greatly 


of its colour in keeping: the wa- 


tery and vinous tinctures are apt 
to grow ſour, and then loſe their 
colour alſo: that made in pure ſpi - 
rit keeps in pefection for many 
years. Its officinal preparations 
are, a ſpirituous tinQure-[Z.], x 

V 
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mto the fecule, which falls to the 


bottom, and a watery fluid which 

ſwims above. The clear part ma 

be decanted off, and the reſt of the 

liquid drained off by cotton thread, | 
hung over the ſides of the veſy 

acting like ſyphons. 
may be farther dried by the ſun, or 
a ſlow heat.* Elaterium is a ſtrong 
cathartic, and very often operate; 
alſo upwards. Two. or three graing 
are accounted in moſt caſcs a ſuſ. 
. ficent doſe. Simon Paulli relate: 
ſome inſtances of the good eſſect 
of this purgative in dropſies: but 
cautions practitioners not to have 
recourſe to it till after milder me. 
dicines have proved ineffectual; to 
which caution we heartily ſuſcrihe, 
Medicines indeed in general, which 
act with violence in a ſmall doſe, 
require the utmoſt ſkill to manage 
them with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety: to which may be added, 
that the various manners of making 

theſe kinds of preparations, as prac- 

tiſed by different hands, muſt need; 


vary their power. | 
* CUCURBITE ſemen: Cucur- 
bitz 'oblonge, flore albo, folio mull 


C. B. Cucurbite lagenarie Lin. 
The gourd ; its ſceds. 


Vinos tincture, and ſyrup [Z.] It 
is an ingredient in the cordial con- 


fection [L. I the pedboral and pare- 


gortc elixirs [E. I, and ſeveral of the 
aloetic compoſitions, * It was late 
ly given in the Edinburgh Infir- 
mary by Dr Henry Cullen, even to 


the extent of half an ounce a-day, 


in ſeveral hyſterical caſes, without 
any ſenſible effect whatever.” 


CUBEBA FL. E.] Piper cu- 
beba Lin. Cubebs. | 449 
Cubebs are a fruit brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. 
great reſemblance to pepper. The 
principal difference diſtinguiſhable 


by the eye, is that. each cubeb is 
furniſhed with a long ſlender ſtalk 


(whence they are called by ſome 
piper caudatum.) In aromatic 
warmth and pungency, cubebs are 
far inferior to pepper. They are 
an ingredient in mithridate and 
. theriaca, CL. I | 


.- CUCUMERIS HORTENSIS, 
ſemen: Cucumeris fative Ein. Gar- 
den cucumbers ; the ſeeds, \ 
Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds; they are 
leſs' apt to grow rancid in keeping 
than the others of that claſs. 
. CUCUMERIS AGRESTIS 
frudtus : Cucumeris fylveſiris aſinini 
dicti C. B. Momordicæ elaterii Lin. 
Wild cucumber ;. the fruit CL. E.] 
This plant, found wild in foreign 
countries, is with us cultivated in 
gardens. Its principal botanic dif- 


ferenee from the former, is the 


{mallneſs of its fruit, which is no 
bigger than a Spaniſh olive: when 
ripe, it burſts on alittle toueh, and 
ſheds its ſeeds with violence, and 
hence was named by the Greeks ela- 
terium. This name is applied hke- 
wiſe to the fecule of the juice of the 
fruit ZE. J, the only preparation of 
the plant made ufe of in medicine. 


This fruit has a 


ſempervirentis Lin. 
tree; its fruit. 


in the warmer climates. 
is a ſtrong aſtringent; and in ſome 
places frequently uſed as ſuch: A- 


The juice, on ſtanding, ſeparates mong us it is very rarely employed; 


Patt l. 


The fecule 


Theſe are in the number of the 


four greater cold ſeeds. They u- 
nite with water by trituration into 
an emulſion, and yield to the prels 
a ſoft inſipid oil, and poſſeſs the 
general virtues of unctuous ſub - 
ſtances. | 


CUMINUM, vide Cymixun- 


CUPRESSI /rudtus : Cupr:ſ 
The cyprels 


This is a tall tree growing wild 
The fruit 


an 


* 3. 
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ond not often met with in the 
ſhops. | 

CUPRUM CL. E.] Copper. 


The preparations of copper are 
violently emetic, and therefore very 
rarely exhibited internally, Some 
have ventured upon a-ſolution of a 

rain or two of the. metal in vege- 
table acids, and obſerve, that it acts 
almoſt as ſoon as received into the 
ſtomach, ſq as to be ef good uſe for 
occaſioning poiſonous ſubſtances that 
have been ſwallowed, to be immedi- 
ately thrown up again. Boerhaave 
recommends a ſaturated ſolution of 
this metal in volatile alkaline ſpj- 
rits, as a medicine of great ſervice 
in diſorders proceeding from an 
acid, weak, cold, phlegmatic cauſe; 
if three drops of rhis tincture be 


taken every morning with a glaſs of 


mead, and the doſe doubled every 
day to twenty-four drops, it proves 
{he ſays) aperient, attenuating, 
warming, and diuretic: he affures 
us, that by this means he cured a 
confirmed aſcites, and that the urine 


run out as from an open pipe; but 


at the' ſame time acknowledges, 
that upon trying the ſame medicine 
on others, it failed him. He like - 
wiſe recommends other preparations 
of copper, as of wonderful efficacy 


in certain kinds of ill habits, weak- - 


neſs of the ftomach, &c. but we 


cannot think the internal uſe of this 


metal commendable, or even ſafe. 
Phyſicians in general ſeem to be a- 
greed, that it has really a virulent 


quality; and too many examples 


are met with of fatal confequences 
enſuing upon eating food that had 


deen dreſt in copper veſſels nat well 


geaned from the ruſt which they 


had contracted by lying in the air. 
Great care ought to be had that 


acid liquors, or even water, deſigned 
for internal uſe, be not ſuffered to 
ſtand long in veſſels made of cop- 


Per; othewile they will diſſolve fo 
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much of the metals as will give them 
Hence in 
the diſtiflation of ſimple waters witn 
copper ſtills, the laſt runnings, which 
are manifeſtly acid, have frequently 
proved emetic. It is remarkable, 
that whilſt weak acid liquors are 
kept boiling in copper veltels, they 
do not ſeem to diſſolve any of the 
metal; but if ſuffered to remain in 
them for the ſame length of time 
without boiling, they become not- 
ably impregnated with the copper. 
Hence the confectioners, by ſkilful 
management, prepare the moſt acid 
ſyrups in copper veſſels without gi- 
ving them any ill taſte from the 


metal. 


The chief preparations of copper 
are, the blue vitriol, verdigris, an 
cuprum ammoniacum. The blue 
vitriol is recommended by ſome 
as a uſeful emetic, particularly in 


cafes of incipient phthiſis with a 


view of reſolving tubercles. It is 
ſometimes employed as an aſtrin- 
gent and eſcharotic; and verdigris 
is uſed in form of ointment in cer- 
tain ulcerations, as tinea, &c. 'The 
cuprum ammoniacum is recom- | 


mended in epilepſy.” 


. CURCUMA TE.7] Curcume 
longa Lin. Turmeric. 

1 is a root brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, © where it is uſed not 
only in medicine, but for'colouring 
and ſeaſoning food, as rice, &c.* It 
is internally of a deep lively yellow 
or ſaffron colour, which 1t readily 
imparts to watery liquors. It has 
an agreeable, weak ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh ſomewhat warm taite. 'Tur- 
meric is eſteemed aperient and em- 
managogue, and of ſingular efficacy 
in the jaundice. It tinges the n- 
rine of a ſaffron colour, 


CUSCUTA. Cuſcura Euripza 
Lin. Dodder. |, | 
This is of the claſs of plants call- 
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ed paraſitical, or which grow out 
from the body of others: it has no 
leaves, conſiſting only of a number 
of juicy filaments matted together. 
There are two forts of it, cuſcula 
major C. B. which grows common- 
ly in. heaths on furzes, nettles, &c. 
and likewiſe in fields of flax and ' 
other manured plants; and the caſ- 
guta minor, or epithymum of the ſame- 
author, ſo, called from its being 
found only upon thyme. This laſt 
3s preferred for medicinal uſe, and 
is uſually brought from Leghorn 
and Turkey, with tops and ſtalks of 
thyme amongſt it. Epithymum 


has a pretty ſtrong ſmell, ad rough- 


iſh ſomewhat pungent ſubtile taſte. 
Its virtues remain as yet to be de- 
termined: the ancients ranked it 
among cathartics; but thoſe who 
— given it in that intention have 
been generally diſappointed. 


« CURSUT AE: radix: Yellow 
gentian; the root. | | 

This foreign root has a very bitter 
taſte, ſeems to be a mere variety of 
the gentian, and is uſed by ſome in 


— 


flyſpepſia.? 


CYANI fores: Cyani ſegetum 
C. B. Centureæ cyani Lin. Blue- 
bottle; the flowers. ww 

This is a common weed among 
corn. The flowers are of an ele- 
gant blue colour, which, if carefully 
and haſtily dried, they retain for a 
conliderable time. As to their vir- 

_ tues, the preſent practice expects 
got any from them; notwithſtand- 
ing they have been formerly cele- 
brated againlt the bites of poiſonous 
animals, contagious diſeaſcs, palpi- 
tations of the heart, and many other 
— ͤ 


— 


CVYCLAMEN, vide Ax THANHTA. 


CVDONIA MALA, eorumgue 
ſemina ; Fructus Coloncæ mali Fe B. 
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rally, to looſen the belly. The fee, 


Fyri eydones Lin. The quince. 
tree; the fruit and its ſeeds CL. E. 
Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte : taken in ſmall quainttiy, they 
are {ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting 
and alvine fluxes; and more lite, 
abound with a mucilaginoug ſub. 
ſtance of no particular taſte, which 
they readily impart to watery li. 
quors 2 an Ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and 1opy like 
the white of an egg. A ſyrup gf 
the fruit and mucilage of the leeds 
| [EL] are kept in the hops. 


CYMINI emen: Cymini ſeming 
longicre C. B. Feniculi orieitalis 
cumini dicti Tourn. Cumin cyninj 
Lin. Cummin; the ſeeds [L. E.] 
This is an umbelliferous plant, 
in appearance reſembling fennel, 
but much ſmaller; the ſeeds are 
brought chiefly from Sicily and 
Malta. Cummin ſeeds have a bit. 
teriſh warm taſte, accompanied with 
an aromatic flavour, not of the moſt 
agreeable kind. They are account- 
ed good carminatives, but not very 
often made uſe of. An eſſential oil 
of them is kept in the ſhops, and 
they give name to a plaſter and ca- 
taplaſm [L.] | 


CYNOGLOSSI radix : Cy: 
glaſi majori vulgaris C. B. Cyn- 
glaſſi cfficinalis Lin. Houndſtongue; 
tins gg. oY 

The leaves of this plant are in 
ſhape thought to reſemble a tongue, 
whence its name; they are clothed 
with a whitiſh down: it grows wild 
in ſhady lanes The roots have 2 
rank diſagreeable ſmell, and rough 
bitteriſh taſte, covered with a glu- 
tinous ſweetiſnneſs. The virtues of 
this root are very doubtful: it 1 
generally ſuppoſed to be narcotic, 
and by ſome to he virulently ſo: 
others declare, that it Kas no virtue 
of this kind, and look upon it a4 
mere 
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a glutinous aſtringent. 


The 
eſent practice takes no notice of 
it in any intention. 


CYNOSBATI graut. Reſæ 


„eit vulgaris fore odorato incar- 
We; Roſe —— Lin. The 
wild briar, dog - roſe, or hip- tree; 
1 it | 
_ [Z-] grows. wild in hedges 
throughout England. The flowers 
have a pleaſant ſmell; but ſo weak, 
that Parkinſon and others have na- 


med the plant roſa Hylugſtris inogdora + _ 


a water diſtilled from them {ſmells 
agreeably. The fruit or hips con- 
tain a ſouriſh fweetiſh pulp; with a 
rough prickly matter incloſing the 
ſeeds, from which the pulp-ought to 
be carefully ſeparated before it is 
taken internally : the Wirtemberg 
college obſerves, that from a ne- 
glect of this caution, the pulp of 
Nips ſometimes occaſions a pruritus, 
and uneaſineſs about the anus; and 
I have known the conſerve of it to 
excite violent vomiting. The con- 
ſerve is the only officinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit. 


CYPERI LONGI radix: Cy- 


peri ordorati radice longa, five cyperi 


eficinarum C. B. Cypati longi Lin. 


Long Cyperus; the root. 

This is a plant of the gramini- 
folious kind; it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in England; 


the roots have been generally brought. 


to us from Italy. This root is long, 
ſlender, crooked, and full of knots ; 
outwardly of a dark brown, or 
blackiſh colour, inwardly whitiſh ; 
of an aromatic ſmell, and an agree- 


able warm taſte : both the taſte and 


ſmell are improved by moderate ex - 
ſiccation. Cyperus is accounted a 
good ftomachic and cirminative, 


but at preſent very little regarded. 


DACTYLI : Fructus Palme 
eri C, B. Phenicis dactyliſc- 
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ra Lin. Dates: a half. dried fruit, 
about the ſhape of of an acorn, but 
generally larger, conſiſt ing of a ſweet 
pulpy part and a hard lone: the 
beſt are brought from Tunis. They. 
were formerly uſed in pectoral de - 
coctions; and ſuppoſed, beſides their 
emollient and incraſſating virtue, to 
have a ſlight aſtringency. 


DAUCICRETICI ſemen: Dau- 

ct folits feniculi tenuiſimis C. B. A- 
thamante Cretenſit Lin. Candy car- 
rot, or carrot of Cret«; the feeds [L. J] 
This is an umbelliferous plant, 
growing wild in the Levant and the 
warmer parts of Europe. The ſeeds, 
which are brought from Crete, have 


a warm biting taſte, and a not diſa- 


greeable aromatic ſmell. They are 
carminative, and faid to be diu- 


retie, but at preſent little otherwiſe 


uſed than as ingredients in cke mi- 
thridate and tho iaca. ö 


DAUCISYLVESTRIS/emens 
Paſtinace fylveſlris tenuifolie Dioſ- 
coridis, vel dauci officinarum C. B. 
Dauci carote Lin. Wild carrot; the 
feed LE. to 

This is common in paſture 
grounds and fallow fields through - 
out England, The ſeeds poſſeſs the 
virtues of thoſe of the daucu} Cre- 
ticus, in an inferior degree; and 
have often ſupplied their place in the 
ſhops, and been themſelves ſup- 
plied by the ſeeds of the garden 
carrot: theſe laſt are in warmth and 
flavour, the weakeſt of the three: 
the ſeeds of the Candy carrot are. 
much the ſtrongeſt. | 

DENTIS LEONIS /ve Tara:x- 
act folia: Dentis leouis latiore folio, 

! auguſtiore folio C. B. Leontodon- 
tis taraxaci Lin. Dandelion ; the 
leaves [E.] 

This plant is common in fields 
and uncultivated places; it has ſe- 
veral narrow dentated leaves lying 
on the ground, with a ſlender naked 

I 4 . ftalk 


ſtalk ſuſtaining a yellow flower. The 


root, leaves, and ſtalk, contain a 
bitter milky juice: they promiſe to 
be of uſe as aperient and detergent 
* medicines, and have ſometimes been 
directed in this intention with good 
ſucceſs. Boerhaave eſteems them ca- 
pable, if duly coutinued, of reſol- 
ving almoſt all kinds of coagula- 
tions, and opening very obſtinate 
obſtructions of the viſcera. a 


DIAPENSIA, vide Sax1cuLa. 


DICTAMNUS ALBUS, vide 
ER AXINELLA. - 3 


DICTAMNI CRETICI lia: 
Origani Cretici latiſolii tomentoft 
Tourn. Origani dictamni Lin. Dit 
tany of Crete [L. J. 

This is a kind of origanum ſaid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland of 
Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea : it has been found hardy e- 
nough to bear the ordinary winters 
of our own climate. The leaves, 
which are the only part in uſe with 
us, come from Italy. The beſt 
ſort are well covered over with a 
thick white down, and now and 
then intermixed with purpliſh flow- 
ers. In ſmell and taſte, they ſome- 


what reſemble lemon thyme; but“ 


- have more of an aromatic flavour, as 
well as a greater degree of pungen- 
cy; when freſh, they yield a conſi · 
derable quantity of an excellent eſ- 
ſential oil. They are ingredients in 
the pulvis 6 myrrha, ſpecies & ſcordio, 
mithridate, and theriaca LL. ] 


DIGITALIS lia: Digitalis 
purpureæ folio aſpero C. B. Digita- 
lic pur pureæ Lin. Fox glove; the 
leaves. i . 

This grows wild in woods, and 
on uncultivated heaths : the elegant 
appearance of its purple flowers 

which hang in fpikes along one ſide 
of the ſtalk ) has gained it a place in 


” 
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taken notice of.“ 


Pert l. 


ſome of our gardens. The ley, 
have- been ſtrongly recommended, 


externally againſt ſcrophulous tu. 


mours; and likewiſe internally, in 
epileptie diſorders: what ar 
they may be capable 'of doing in 
theſe caſes, we have no experience 
Several examples are mentioned by 
medical writers of their occaſionin 
violent vomiting, hypercatharſe; 
and diſordering the whole conſtitu. 
tion; inſomuch that Boerhaave ze. 
counts them poiſonous. Their taſte 


is bitter and very nauſeous, 


An infuſion of two drams of 
the leaf in a pint of water given in 
half-ounce doſes every two hours or 
ſo, till it begin to puke 'or purge, 
is recommended in dropſy, particu. 
larly that of the breaſt. It is ſaid 
to have produced an evactation of 
water ſo copious and ſudden, in af. 
cites, by ſtool and urine, that the 


- compreſſion of bandages was found 


neceſſary, The plentiful uſe of di. 
luents 1s ordered during its opera- 
tion. 'The remedy, however, is 
inadmiſſible in very weakly pa. 
tients.” | 


« DOLICHI PRURIENTIS 
Lin. pubes leguminis rigida. Cow- 
hage; the rigid down of the pod 
DLE.) 5 

© The dolichos, on account of the 
ſpiculæ of the ſeed-bag, excites, 
when touched, a very uneaſy itch- 
ing. Theſe ſpicule have been long 
uſed in South America in caſes of 
worms; and have of late been fre- 
quently employed in Britain. The 
ſpiculz of one pod mixed with ſy- 
rap or molaſſes, and taken in the 
morning faſting, is a doſe for an 
The worms are ſaid to ap- 
pear with the ſecond or third doſe, 
and by means of a purge in ſome 
caſes the ſtools are ſaid to have con · 
ſiſted almoſt entirely of worms. No 
bad conſequence from this remedy 1s 


DORO- 


% 


| DORONICI ROMANI ra- 


Ar. Doronici radice ſcorpit CG 


Doronici pardaltanches Lin. Roman 
wolfsbane; the root. 0 

This grows ſpontaneouſly on the 
Alps, and 1n ſundry places of Ger: 
many. It has been greatly diſputed 


among the poiſonous or ſalutary 
ones: we ſhall not here enter into 
this controverſy; obſerving only, 
that all the intentions it has been 
recommended for may certainly be 
anſwered by other medicines of no 
leſs efficacy, and known to be inno- 
cent; and that therefore the uſe of 
doronicum may be very reaſonably 
laid aſide: in this we are warrant- 
ed by common practice, which has 


DORONICI GERMANICI, 
feu Arnicæ [E.] flores et radix : 
Doronici plantaginis alterius C. B. 
Arnice montane Lin. German leo- 
pardſbane; the flowers and root 
E 
l Obi plant grows in different 
parts of Europe. It has an acrid 
bitter taſte; and when bruiſed emits 
a pungent odour, that excites ſnee- 
zing ; on which account the coun- 
try people 1n ſome parts of Germany 


uſe it in ſnuff, and ſmoke it like to- 


bacco. It has been called panacea 


 latſerum, from its alleged efficacy in 


effuſions and ſuffuſions of blood from 
falls, bruiſes, &c. It has been 
mentioned in certain ſymptomatic 
llates of dyſpnœa, amenorrhea, and 
jaundice, as likewiſe in gout, nephri- 
tis calculoſa, &c. It is ſaid to poſ- 
{cſs confiderable antiſeptic powers. 
Of late it has been chiefly taken no- 
tice of in paralytic aſſections, as he- 
miplegia and amauroſis, and in va- 
nous convulſive and ſpaſmodic diſ- 
orders. A pint of the infuſion from 
a dram to half an ounce of the flow- 


£18 is taken in the day. It ſome - 
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whether this plant is to be ranked 


not for a long time paid any regard 
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times pukes, ſweats, and proves diu - 


retic. Frequently, however, it pro- 


duces no ſenſible evacuations. Some 
patients are faid to feel, during its 
uſe, ſhooting pains and electric like 
ſhocks in the parts affected.“ 


DRAcONTIUM: Dracuncu- 


lus polyphyllus C. B. Arum polypbyl- 


lum Ricini. Ari dracunculi Lin. 
Dragon's 'or the many-leaved a- 
rum. 3 

This is cultivated in gardens. It 
has ſcarce any other medical differ- 
ence from the common arum, than 
beingyin all its parts ſomewhat more 
pungent and acrimonious. 


DRAKENA, vide ConTaa= - 
YERVA. | | 


DULCAM ARE, ſeu amara- 
dulcis, ſolani lignaſi, herba, radix e 
Solani ſcandentis ſeu dulcamaræ C. B. 
Solani dulcamaræ Lin. Bitterſweet, 
or woody nightſhade ; the herb and 
roots [Z.] : % 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
Hedges, and climbs on the buſhes 
with woody brittle ſtalks. The 
taſte of the twigs and roots, as the 
name of the plant expreſſes, 1s both 
bitter and ſweet ; the bitterneſs be- 
ing firſt perceived, and the ſweet- 
neſs afterwards. They are com- 

mended as deobſtruents, for reſol · 
ving coagulated blood, &c. and are 
ſaid to occaſion generally ſome con- 
ſiderable evacuation by {weat, urine, 
or ſtool, particularly the latter. 


EBULI lia, cortex, radix: Sam- 
buci humilis five ebuli C. B. Sambu- 
ci ebuls Lin. Dwarf elder, or 
danewort; the root, bark, and 
leaves. | 

This plant grows wild in ſome 
counties of England ; but about 

London is rarely met with, unleſs 
in gardens: the eye diſtinguiſhes 
little difference betwixt it and the 

| alder 
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elder tree, except in the ſize; the 
elder being a pretty large tree, and 


the dwarf elder only an herb three 


or four feet high. The leaves, roots, 
and bark of eþalus have a nauſeous, 


ſharp, bitter taſte, and a kind of 


acrid ungrateful ſmell : they are all 
ſtrong cathartics, and as ſuch are 
recommended in dropſies, and other 


caſes where medicines of that kind 


indicated. The bark of the root 
is ſaid to be ſtrongeſt; the leaves the 
weakeſt. But they are all too chur- 
liſh medicines for general uſe: they 
ſometimes evacuate violently up- 
wards, almoſt always nauſcate the 
ſtomach, and occaſion great un- 
eaſineſs of the bowels, By boil- 
ing, they became (like the other 
draftics) milder, and more ſafe in 
operation. Fernelius relates, that 
by long coction they entirely loſe 


their purgative virtue. The ber-, 


ries of this plant are likewiſe pur- 
gative, but leſs virulent than the 
other parts. A rob prepared from 
them may be given to the quantity 


of an ounce as a cathartic; and in 


ſmaller ones as an aperient and de- 
obftruent in chronic diſorders : in 
this laſt intention, it is ſaid by Hal- 
ler to be frequently uſed in Swiſ- 
ſerland, in the doſe of a dram. 


ELATINES filia: Linariæ ſe- 
getam nummulariæ folio non villoſo 
Tourn. Antirrbini elatines Lin. 
Fluellin, or female ſpeedwell; the 
leaves. 

This is a low creeping plant, 
growing wild in corn- fields. The 
leaves have a very bitter roughtſh 
taſte. They were formerly account- 
ed excellent vulneraries, and of 
great uſe for cleanſing and healing 
old ulcers and ſpreading cancerous 
ſores : ſome have recommended 
them internally in leprous and ſcro- 
phulous diſorders; as alſo in hydro- 
pie eaſes. It gives name to one of 


the officinal honeys [L. J; but the 


Part Il. 


plant itſelf is never uſed in the 
ſent practice, and this pre . 
of it is in no great eſteem. 


ELEMI: Amyris elemiſera, i 
Gum elemi. f 

This is a reſin brought fro 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, — a 
from the Eaft Indies, in long roun. 
diſh cakes, generally wrapped-up in 
flag leaves. The beft fort is ſoft; 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a pale 
whitiſh yellow colour, inclining a 
little to greeniſh, of a ſtrong not 


unpleaſant ſmell. It almoſt totally 


diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and ſends 
over ſome part of its fragrance a. 
long with this menſtruum in diſti. 
lation: diſtilled with water, it yields 
a conſiderable quantity of pale co. 


loured, thin, fragrant eſſential ol, 


This refin gives name to one of the 
officinal unguents, and is at preſent 
ſcarce any otherwiſe made uſe of; 
though it is certainly preferable for 
internal purpoſes to ſome othen 
which are held in greater eſteem, 


ELEOSELINUM, vide A. 


PIUM. 


 ELEUTHERLE en Caſcaril. 
Le cortex [L. E.] Crotontis Caſcaril. 
Ie Lin. Caſcarilla; a bark ſaid to be 
imported into Europe from one of 
the Bahama iſlands called Elatheria, 
in curled pieces, or rolled up into 
ſhort quills, about an inch in width, 
pretty much, reſembling in appear- 
ance the Peruvianus cortex, but of a 
paler brown colour on the inſide, 
leſs compact, and more friable. 
Its taſte is bitterer, yet leſs dil 


agreeable, and leſs rough than that 


of the Peruvian berk ; with a con- 
ſiderably greater ſhare of aromatic 
pungency and heat: the thin out- 
ward ſkin, which is of a whitiſh co- 
lour, has no taſte. It is eaſily flam- 
mable, and yields whilſt burning a 
very fragrant ſmell ; this pecular 

p - property 
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diſtinguiſhes the eleutheria 
era — barks. 
IZtiſlerus ſeems to have been the 
arſt that employed the cortex eleu- 
therie a8 a medicine, in Europe. He 


; "clares (in his Ad. laborat. chym. 
e publiſhed in the year 1693) that he 
y received this aromatic bark from 


England ; and that ſome time after 
it was ſold at Brunſwick for Peru- 
zan bark: that a tincture of it in 
alkalized vinous ſpirits, or dulcified 
alkaline ones, proved carminative 
and diuretic, and did conſiderable 
ſervice in arthritic, ſcorbutic, and 
-alculous caſes; and that, if taken 
immediately after meals, it affected 
the head a little. Eleutheria was 
ſoon after employed by Apinus in 
an epidemic fever which raged in 
ſome part of Norway in 1694 and 
1695; this diſeaſe, which at firſt 
had the appearance of an ordinary 


panied with petechial ſpots. The 
common alexipharmacs and ſudori- 
fies were found ineffectual; but the 
powder or extract of this bark, join- 
ed with them, proved ſucceſsful, 
eren after petechiæ had come forth: 
dyſenteries ſueceeding the fever, 


During the uſe of the eleutheria, 
the patient generally ſweated plenti- 
fully, without loſs of ſtrength, or 
other inconvenience: the belly was 
likewiſe kept open; thoſe who did 
not ſweat, had three or four ſtools a- 
day: where the menſtrual or he- 
morrhoidal fluxes were ſuppreſſed at 
the beginning of the diſorder, they 
generally, upon the uſe of this me- 
deine, re-appeared. Among the 
Germans, the eleutheria is at pre- 
ſent in very great eſteem, and fre- 
quently employed againſt common 
intermittents, in preference to the 
Peruvian bark, as being leſs ſubject 
to ſome inconveniences which the 
latter, on account of its great aſtrin- 


$9)» if apt to pceaſionz it is alſo 
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intermittent, at length was accom- - 


were removed by the fame medicine, 
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given, with good ſucceſs, in flatu - 
lent colics, internal hæmorrhagies, 

dyſenteries, the diarrhœm of acute 
fevers, and- other hike diſorders, 

The gentlemen of the French aca- 
demy found this bark of excellent 
ſervice in an epidemic dyſentery in 
the year 1719; in which ipecacuy 
anha proved ineffectual: Mr Boul- 
due obſerved, that this laſt left a 
lowneſs and weakneſs of ſtomach, 
which continued for a long time, 
whilſt eleutheria ſoon. raiſed the 
ftrength, and promoted appetite, 
Among us the uſe of this bark is 
not yet ſo general as it ſeems to de- 
ſerve : infuſions of it are ſometimes. 
directed for promoting expectora - 
tion. 5 


ENDIVXE radix, folia : Intybli 
ſativæ latiſoliæ C. B. Cicborei en- 
diviæ Lin. Endive ; the roots and 
leaves. 

Endive is raiſed in gardens for cu- 
linary uſe. It is a gentle cooler and 


aperient, nearly of the ſame quality - 


with the cichorium. The ſeeds are 
ranked among the four leſſer cold 


ENULX CAMPANZ ſeu He. 
leni; radix: Afieris omnium maximi 
Touru. Enulæ Helenis Lin. Ele- 
campane; the root LL. E.] 
This is a very large downy plant, 
ſometimes found wild in moiſt rich 
ſoils, The root, eſpecially when 
dry, has an agreeable aromatic 
ſmell: its taſte, on firſt chewing, is 
glutinous, and as it were ſomewhat 
rancid ; in a little time it diſcovers 
an aromatic bitterneſs, which by 
degrees becomes confiderably acrid 
and pungent. Elecampane root 
poſſeſſes the general virtues of alexi- 
pharmacs: it is principally recom- 
mended for promoting expeCto- ' 
ration in humoral aſthmas and 
coughs : liberally taken, it is ſaid to 
excite uriue, and looſen the * 
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In ſome parts of Germany, large 
quantities of this root are candied, 


and uſed as a ſtomachic, for ſtrength- 


ening the tone of the viſcera in ge- 
neral, and for attenuating tenacious 
Juices. Spirituous hquors extract its 
virtues in greater perfection than 
watery ones: the former ſcarce ele · 
vate any thing in diſtillation: with 
the latter an eſſential oil ariſes, 


which concretes into white flakes: 


this poſſeſſes at firſt the flavour of 


the elerampane, but is very apt to 


loſe it in keeping. An extract 
made with water (a preparation 


now kept in the ſhops) poſſeſſes the 


bitterneſs and pungency of the root, 
but in a leſs degree than one made 
with ſpirit. 1 e 


- -EQUISETUM, vide Cavva 
EQUINA. 8 

ERIGERI ſeu Senecionit folia : 
Senecionis minoris vulgaris C. B. 
Senectonis vulgaris, Lin. Groundſel; 
the leaves. | : 

This is a common weed, which 
notwithſtanding its being annual is 
met with at all times of the year. 
The juice, or an infuſion of it in ale, 
is generally ſaid to be a mild and 
ſafe emetic ; but unleſs” taken in 


very large quantity, it has no effect 


this way. The freſh herb, beaten 
into a very coarſe pulp, and applied 
externally, cold, to the pit of the 
ſtomach, is ſaid to have occaſioned 
ſtrong vomiting: but, as Haller 
juſtly ſuſpects, there was probably 
ſome fallacy in the obſervation. 


ERUCR ſemen: Eruce latifs- 
lie albe, ſativæ Disſcoridis C. B. 
2 eracæ Lin. Rocket; the 

eds. 8 


This was formerly much culti- 


vated in gardens for medicinal uſe, 
and for ſalads: but is at preſent leſs 


common. Jn appearance, it re- 


ſembles muſtrd ; but is caſily di- 
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ſtinguiſhable by the ſmoothneſ⸗ o 
its leaves, and its diſagreeable {mell, 
The ſeeds have a pungent taſte, of 
the ' muſtard kind, but weaker: 
they have long been celebrated a 
aphrodiſiacs; and may, probably 
have in fome caſes a title to thi 
virtue, in common with other acti} 


plants. Aa 
' ERVUM, vide Oxozvs. 


_ ERYNGII radix : Eryngii na. 
ritimi C. B. et Lin. Eryngo, or ſea. 
holly; the root [L. 
This plant grows plentifully on 

ſome of our {andy and gravelly 
ſhores: the roots are 8 and 
very long; of a pleaſant ſweetifh 
taſte, which, on chewing them for 
ſome time, is followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and a. 
crimony. They are accounted ape. 
rient and diuretic, and have alſo 
been celebrated as aphrodiſiac; their 
virtues, however, are too weak to 
admit them under the head of medi- 
cines. The candied root is ordered 
to be kept in the ſhops. 


ERYSIMI lia: Eryſimi vulga- 
ris C. B. Eryſimi officin. Lin. Hedge- 
muſtard; the leaves. | 

This 1s a low hairy plant, com- 
mon in waſte places and by way- 
ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote, expectoration, excite urine 
and the other fluid ſecretions, atte- 
nuate and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. 
This they are ſ6ppoſed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 
lity ; but the taſte diſcovers in them 
only an-herbaceous ſoftneſs void of 
acrimony : the ſeeds indeed are con- 
ſiderably pungent, and the roots in 
ſome {mall degtee. 


ESULA MAJOR et. MINOR, | 


vide TIHTYMALUS. 


EUPATORII CANNABINI 


alia: 


1 N 


water lagri- 


v. agrimony, 
Lis. Henk og” the leaves. 


mony, or water hemp; 


This plant is found wild by the 


ſades of rivers and ditches. It has 
an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 
taſte, with a conſiderable ſhare of 
pungeney. The leaves are greatly 
recommended for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and as an ape- 
nent; and ſaid to have excellent 
effects in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 
chexies, and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
Boerhaave informs us, that this 1s 
the common medicine of the turf- 
diggers in Holland, againſt ſcur- 
vies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in the 
feet, which they are ſubject to. The 
root of this plant is ſaid to operate 
as a ſtrong cathartic. 


EUPATORIUM MESUES, 


vide AcxRAru mn. | 


-EUPATORIUM GRECO- 
RUM, vide AGR1MoN1a. 


EUPHORBIUM, a gummy re- 
ſin exuding from a large oriental 
ſhrub, Eupborbia officin. Lin. { 

It is brought to us immediately 
from Barbary, in drops of an irregu- 
lar form; ſome of which, upon be- 
ing broken, are found to contain 
little thorns, ſmall twigs, flowers, 
and other vegetable matters; others 
_ are hollow, without any thing in 
their cavity : the tears in general 
are of a pale yellow colour external- 
ly, ſomewhat white withinfide: they 
caſily break betwixt the fingers. 
_ Lightly applied to the tongue, they 
alfect it with a very ſharp biting 
faſte; and upon being held for ſome 
ume in the mouth, prove vehement- 
ly acrimonious, inflaming and exul- 
cerating the fauces, &c. - Euphor- 
bium is extremely troubleſome to 
pulverize; the finer part of the 
powder, which. flies off, affecting 
che head in a violent manner. The 
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acrimony is ſo great as to render it 
abſolutely unfit for any internal uſe: 
ſeveral correctors have been contri- 
ved to abate its virulence; but the 
beſt of them are not to be truſted 
to: and as there ſeems to be no real 
occaſion for it, unleſs for ſome ex- 
ternal purpoſes, we think, with 


Hoffman and others, that it ought . 
to be expunged from the catalogue 


of internal medicines: ” 


 EUPHRASLE g-. Euphra- 


fie officinarum C. B. et Lin. Eye- 
bright; the leave. 
his is a very low plant, growing 


wild in moiſt fields; It was former- 
ly celebrated as an ophthalmic, both 


taken internally, and applied exter- 


nally. Hildanus ſays, he has known 
old men of ſeventy, who had Toft 
their fight, recover it again by the 


_ uſe of this herb: later prad&ition- 


ers, however, have not been ſo hap- 
Py as to obſerve any ſuch good ef- 
fects from it. At preſent it is total - 
ly, and not unjuſtly diſregarded. © - 


 FABAE bre, & fenen: Fabe 


fare candido lituris m_ conſpicua 


Tourn. Viciæ fabe Lin: Garden 
beans; the flowers and ſeed. 3; 
Beans are of greater uſe for culi- 


nary than medicinal purpoſes : they 
are aſtrong flatulent food, ſufficient- 
ly nutritious, but not eaſy of dige- 


ſtion, eſpecially when growing old. 


A water diſtilled from the flowers 


has been celebrated as a cofmetic, 
and ftill retains its character among 
ſome female artiſts. _ - - 

FARFARA, vide TussiLAGo. 


FERRUMe:/CHALYBS L.] 


Iron and ſteel. Iron cemented with 


animal or vegetable coal, forms 
ſteel.” Pp . ; 


Steel is accounted leſs proper for _ 


medicinal. uſe than the ſofter iron, 


as being more difficultly ated upon 


| by 


* 


\ 


. wm menſtrua: iron difſolves readily 


in all acids, and ruſts freely in the 


air, eſpecially if occaſionally moiſt- 
ened with water; ſteel requires a 
longer time for its ſolution, and does 
not ruſt ſo eaſily. | | 
I be general virtues of theſe me- 
_ tals, and the ſeveral preparations of 
them, are, to conſtringe the fibres, 
to quicken the circulation, to pro- 
mote the deficient ſecretions in the 

' Temoter parts, and at the ſame time 
repreſs inordinate. diſcharges into 
the inteſtinal tube. After the uſe 
of them, if they take effect, the 
pate 18 very ſenſibly raiſed; the co- 
of the face, though before pale, 
changes to a florid red; the alvine, 
urinary, and cuticular excretions, 
æàre increaſed. Nidorous eruQations, 
and the fæces voided of a black co- 
Jour, are marks of their taking due 
An aperient virtue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 
effects both of aperients and aſtrin- 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in 
degree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of aſtringent ſometimes 


occaſion a very copious diſcharge of 


urine, or a diarrhœa; whilſt thoſe 
called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 
evacuations.  — - 23 
| Where either a preternatural diſ- 
charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural ſe- 
eretions, proceed from a languor 
and ſluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of the ſolids; this metal, 
by increaſing the motion of the for- 
mer, and the ſtrength of the latter, 
will ſuppreſs the flux, or remove the 
ſuppreſſion: but where the circula- 
tion is already too quick, the ſolids 
too tenſe and rigid, where there is 
any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion of the veffels; iron, and all the 
preparations of it, will aggravate 
equally both diſtempers. | 


Part ll 
Though the different prepara; 

of iron a& all in the ſame — 
yet they are not equally proper in 
all conſtitutions. Where aciditi, 
abound in the firſt paſſages, the 
cride filings, reduced into a fg 
powder, prove more ſerviceable than 
the moſt elaborate preparation «; 


them. On the other hand, Where 


there is no acid in the prime vg, 


the metal requires to be previouſy 


opened by ſaline menſtrua: hence 
ſolution of iron in acid liquors has in 
many caſes excellent effects, where 


(as Boerhaave obſerves) the more 


indigeſtible preparations, as thz 
calces made by fire, have ſcarce any 
effect at all. If alkaleſcent juice; 
are lodged in the ſtomach, this me, 
tal, though given in a liquid forn, 
proves at leait uſeleſs; for here the 
acid ſolvent 1s. abſorbed by the al. 
kaline matters which it meets with 
1n the body, ſo as to leave the iron 
reduced to an inactive calx.. 

Chalybeate medicines are likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to differ, independently of 
differences in the conſtitution, ac- 
cording to the nature of the acid 
united with the metal: vegetable 
acids ſuperadd a detergency and a- 
perient virtue; combined with the 
vitriolic, it acts in the firſt paſſages 
powerfully as an aperient; whilſt 
the nitrous renders it extremely 
ſtyptic, and the marine ſtill more 
ſo. For the different preparations 
of iron, ſee the firſt and third part 
of this work. LEW 

Iron is the only metal which 
ſeems naturally friendly to the ani- 
mal body. x | 
_ ©Its chief preparations are the pre- 
pared filings and rult, the tincture, 
the ſalt, and the martial flowers; 
and theſe are uſed principally in 
caſes of weakneſs and relaxation, 
whether attended with morbid dif- 


Charges or morbid ſuppreſſions. 


FILIPENDUL radix: _— 
| f 


par ll · 
a C. B. Spirec flipendulæ , 


Lin. Drop- - 
the root. FM | 

61110 plant grows wild in fields 
and chalky grounds : the root con- 
ſilts of a number of tubercles, faſten- 
ed together by lender ſtrings ; its 
taſte is rough and-bitteriſh, with a 
ſlight degree of pungency. Theſe 
ualities point out its uſe in a flac- 
cid tate of the veſſels, and a ſlug- 
giſhneſs of the juices : the natural 
eracuations are in ſome meaſure re- 
trained or promoted by it, where 
the exceſs or deficiency proceed from 
this cauſe, Hence ſome have re- 
commended it as an aſtringent in 
dyſenteries, immoderate uterine flu- 
ors, &c. others as a diuretic; and 
others as an aperient and deob- 
ſtruent in ſcrophulous habits. At 
preſent it is wholly diſregarded. 


FILICIS MARIS radix: Fili- 
cis non ramoſæ dentate C. B. Poly- 
i filicis maris Lin. Common male 
fern ; the root [Z.] | 
FILICIS 


FOEMINEA radix : 
Filicis ramoſæ majoris pinnulis obtu- 
fs non dentatis C. B. Female fern, 
or brakes; the root. 
FILICIS FLORIDE, ſeu C/ 
munde regalis, radix : Filicis ramoſz 
non dentate, floride, C. B. Oſmund 
royal, or the flowering fern; the root. 
The roots of theſe plants (which 
are the only part directed for me- 
dicinal uſe) have, when firſt chew- 
ed, ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh gluti- 
nous taſte, which ſoon becomes bit- 
teriſh, ſubaſtringent, and nauſeous. 
They are ſaid to be aperient and 
anthelmintic. Simon Paulli tells us, 
that they have been the grand ſe- 
cret of ſome empirics againſt the 
broad kind of worms called nia: 
and that the doſe is one, two, or 
three drams of the powder. The 
tinrd fort is ſuppoſed to be the 
weakeſt, and the ſecond the ſtrong- 
elt; this, therefore, has been gene- 
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however, at length expunged them 
all except the firſt (E. JJ 
Two or three drams of the 
powder are taken in the morning, 
no ſupper having been taken the 
night before. It generally ſickens 
a little. A briſk cathartic with ca · 


lomel is given a few hours after, 


which ſometimes brings off the tæ- 


nia entire; if not, the ſame courſe 
muſt be followed at due intervals.“ 


*FLAMULEZ JOVIS: Clematis 
rectæ Lin. folia, floret. Upright 
virgin's bower; the leaves and flow - 
. . 

Its leaves and flowers are fo a- 
crid as to bliſter. Dr Storck recom- 
mends 1t in venereal, cancerous, and 
other cutaneous affections, in thoſe 
headachs, pains of the bones, and 
waſtings of the habit, the conſe- 
quences of lues venerea. Externally 
the acrid powder 1s ſprinkled on the 
ulcers, and the forms for internal 
uſe are thoſe of infuſion and ex- 
trac? 


FCEENICULI DULCIS ſemen : 


Feæniculi dulcis C. B. Anethi feni- 


culi Lin. Sweet fennel; the ſeeds 
CL. Z.] ak 

FGENICULI VULGARIS - 
lia, radix, ſemen : Feniculi vulgarir 
Germanici C. B. Anethi feniculi 
var. g. Lin. Common fennel; the 
ſeeds, roots, and leaves [E.] 

The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in all 
its parts than the common, except 
the ſeeds which are conſiderably 
larger. The ſeeds of the two ſorts 
differ ikewiſe in ſhape and colour: 
thoſe of the common are roundiſh, 
oblong, flattiſh on one fide, and 
protuberant on the other, of a dark 
almoſt blackiſh colour; thoſe of the 
{weet are longer, narrower, not ſo 
flat, generally crooked, and of a 
whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour. 
Both forts are cultivated in our gar- 


dens; 
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plant: the. ſweet 
= given ſeed; nor do its feeds 


come to ſuck perfection in this eli · 
mate as thoſe which we receive from 


| Germany 


The feeds of both the fennels 


have an-aromatic ſmell, and a mo- 
derately warm, pungent taſte: thoſe 
of the /enicu/um dulce are in flavour 
moſt agrecable, and have alſo a con- 
fſiderable degree of ſweetiſhneſs; 


| hence our college have directed the 


uſe of theſe only. They are ranked 
among the four greater hot ſeeds, 
and not undeſervedly looked upon 
as ſtomachics and carminatives. 
A imple water [L.] is prepared 
from them in the ſhops; they are 


ingredients alſo in the compound 


juniper - water, garlic-oxymel, mi- 
thridate, theriaca, and decoction 
| er U. 


e root is far leſs warm, but 


has more of a ſweetiſh tafte, than 


the ſeeds: it is one of the five roots 
ealled openers; and has ſometimes 
been directed in aperient apozems. 
Boerhaave ſays, that this root agrees 
in taſte, ſmell, and medical quali- 
ties, with che celebrated ginſeng of 
athe Chineſe; from which, however, 
it appears to be 
5 dintdent. : Cs | 
The leaves of fennel are weaker 
than either the roots or ſeeds, and 
have very farely been employed for 
any medicinal uſee  _ 


__ * FOENI GRAECI ſemen: Feni 
græci ſativi C. B. Trigonellæ feni 
graci Lin. Fœnugreek; the ſeeds 
EL. Bj. | 
This plant is cultivated chiefly in 
the ſouthern parts of France, Ger- 
many, and in Italy ; from whence 
the ſeeds are brought to us. They 
are-of a yellow colour, a rhomboidal 
figure; a diſagreeable ftrong ſmell, 
end -a mucilaginous taſte. Their 


Principal uſe is in cataplaſws, fo- 


dens: the common is a perennial 
periſhes after it 


very conſiderably 


Patt II. 
mentations, and the like, and in 

emollient glyſters. They enter the 
oleum & mucilaginibus of the ſhops, 


to which they communicate a cog. 
derable ſhare of their ſmell. 


FOLIUM INDUM, vide M.. 


LABATHRUM. _ 


FORMICE. 
dies and eggs. 
Theſe inſects are at preſent of no 
uſe with us in medicine, though for. 
merly much celebrated for aphrodi. 
ſiac virtues, and ftill employed in 
the aque magnanimitatis, and other 


Ants; thei bo. 


like compoſitions of foreign diſpen- 


ſatories. It is remarkable, that theſe 
animals contain a truly acid juice, 
which they ſhed in ſmall drops uy. 
on being irritated; by infuſing a 
quantity of live and vigorous ants 
in water, an acid liquor is obtained 
nearly as ſtrong as good vinegar. 
Neumann obſerves, that on diſtil. 


ling them either with water or pure 


ſpirit, a clear limpid oil ariſes, | 
which has ſcarce any taſte, or at 
leaſt is not hot or pungent like the 
eſſential oils of vegetables. 


 FRAGARIE Elia, frutu: 


Fragariæ ferentis fragrarubra J. B. 
pes 15 The — 


Fragariæ veſice Lin. 
berry buſh ; its leaves and fruit. 
The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyptic, 


and bitteriſh; and hence may be of | 


ſervice in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera ; and immoderate ſecretions, 


or a ſuppreſſion of the natural evacu- 


ations, depending thereon: they are 
recommended in hzmorrhagies and 
fluxes; and likewiſe as aperients, i 
ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtructions 


of the -viſcera, in the jaundice, &c. | 


The fruit is-in general very gratsful 
both to-the palate and ſtomach: 
like other fruits of the dulco· acid 
kind, they abate heat, quench 
thirſt, looſen the belly, and pro- 
mote urine z but do not afford _-_ 
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a «coriſhment- Geoffroy obſerves, about one-ſixth. - Sodt is (aid to 
e urine of - thoſe who eat li- differ greatly in quality accordin 
that the ' : gs 
terally of this fruit, becomes im- to the wood it was produced from t 
pregnated with its fragrant ſmell. the more reſinous the wood, the 
| more the ſoot abounds with bit 
FRANGULA, vide Alus vi- ter Gily matter. On chemical a- 
1 8 nalyſis it yields volatile and fix- 
FRAXINELLA, ſeu Dictamni ed alkali, empyreumatic oil, and 
illi Lin. radix : Dictamni vulgo u eartn. 8 5 
fraxinelle"C. B. White or baſtard : The | 
dittany ; the root CE. ] | FUMARLE folia : Funmarie of- 9 I 
This plant grows wild in the ficinarum Dioſcoridis C. B. et Lin. 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, Fumitory; the leaves [Z.] 
and Germany; from whence the This is a common weed in ſha- 
cortical part of the root, dried and dy cultivated. grounds, producing 
rolled up into quills, is ſometimes ſpikes of purpliſh flowers in May 
brought to us. This is of a white and June. It is very juicy, of a bit- 
colour; à weak, not very agreeable ter taſte, without any remarkable 
ſmell; and a durable bitter, lightly ſmell, The medical effects of this 
pungent taſte. It is recommended herb are, to ſtrengthen the tone of 
az an alexipharmac; but not regard the bowels, gently looſen the belly, 
ed by common practice, nor often and promote the urinary and other 
kept in the ſhops. natural ſecretions. , It is principally 
| | 1 recommended in melancholic, ſcor- 
FRAXINI cyrtex ef ſemen > butic, and cutaneous diſorders; for 
Fraxini excelſiarit C. B. Fraxini opening obſt ructions of the viſcera, . 
oulpatiorir J. B. et Lin. The aſh attenuating and promoting the e- 
tree; its bark and ſeeds. vacuation of viſcid juices. Frederick 
The bark of this tree is mode- Hoffman had a very great opinion 
rately aſtringent, and as ſuch has of it as a purifier of the blood z and , 
ſometimes been made uſe of: the aſſures us, that in this intention 
ſeeds, which are ſomewhat acrid, ſcarce any plant exceeds it. Both 
have been employed as aperients. watery and ſpirituous menſtrua ex- 
There are ſo many other medicines tract its virtues. : 
more agreeable, and more efficacious | 
for theſe intentions, that all the GALANGIZ MINORIS radix. 
parts of the aſh tree have long been Galangal; the root of Kempferia 
neglected. | galanga Lin. brought from China. 
5 This root comes to us in pieces 
FT ULIGO /ignorum combuſiorum. ſcarce an inch long, and not half ſo 
Wood ſoot L. ZE. , , thick, full of joints, with ſeveral 
This conerete is of a ſhining black circular rings on the outſide ; of an 
colour, a daiſgreeable ſmell, and an aromatic ſmell, and a bitterith, hot, 
acrid, bitter, nauſeous taſte. Its chief biting taſte. Galangal is a warm 
uſe is in hyſteric and other nervous ftomachic bitter: it has been fre- 
caſes, in which it is ſometimes given quently preſeribed in bitter infu- 
in conjunction with the fetid gums: fions, but the flavour it gives is not 
it gives name to a tincture of this agreeable. | 
kind in the ſhops. Its virtues are ex- | | 
traded both by watery and fpiritn- GALBANUM PCL. E.) 
ous liquors, each of which, if the This is the concrete juice of an A- 
hot is of a good kind, diſſolve frican plant W 1 
- | lhe 


— 


/ 


ſtrong, and, to ſome, unpleaſant 


ſmell; and a bitteriſh warm taſte : 


the better ſort is in pale coloured 
maſſes, which, on being opened, 


appear compoſed of clear white 


tears. Geoffroy relates, that a dark. 
greeniſh oil is to be obtained from 
this ſimple by diſtillation, which, 
vpon repeate| rectifications, be- 
comes of an elegant iky blue co- 
lour. The purer forts of galbanum 


are ſaid by ſome to diſſolve entirely 


in wine, vinegar, or water; but 


theſe liquors are only partial men- 


ſtrua with regard to this drug; nor 


do ſpirit of wine, or oils, prove 
more effectual in this reſpect: the 


. beſt diſſolvent is a mixture of two 


parts ſpirit oi wine, and one of wa- 
ter. Galbanum agrees in virtue with 
gum ammoniacum ; but is general- 
ly accounted leſs efficacious in aſth- 
mas, and more fo in hyſterical com- 


laints. It is an ingredient in the 


gum pills, ſpecies è ſcordio, mithri- 
date, theriaca, confectio Paulina, 
maturating cataplaſm [L. J, gum- 


pills and antihyſteric plaſter [E.] 


SGALEGÆ lia: Galege vulga- 


ic floribus ceruleis C. B. Galegæ 
Seinalis Lin. Goats rue; the 


herb. | ; 
This is celebrated as an alexi- 


pharmac; but its ſenſible qualities 


diſcover no foundation for any vir- 
tues of this kind; the taſte is mere- 
ly leguminous; and in Italy (where 
it grows wild) it is ſaid to be uſed 
as food. 


GALLÆ [I. E.] Galls. 
Theſe are excreſcences found in 
che warmer countries, upon the oak 
tee: they are produced by a kind of 
inſect (the cyuips), which wounds the 
young buds or branches, and after- 
wards ſerve as a lodgement for its 


eggs: the animal within the gall eats 


wn 


- 


The juice, as brought to us, is 
- ſemipellucid, Toft, tenacious; of a 


almoſt entirely diſſolves in it; G 


froy. 


its way through ; thoſe which have 
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no hole are found to have the inſe& 
remaining in them. The beſt gally 
come from Aleppo: theſe are not 
quite round and ſmooth like the 0. 
ther ſorts, and have ſeveral tubercle, 
on the ſurface. Galls have a ve 
auſtere ſtyptic taſte, without au 


. ſmell : they are very ſtrong aſtrin- 


gents, and as ſuch have been ſome.” 
times made uſe of both internally 
and externally, but are not much 
taken notice of by the preſent prac. 


tice. 


1 Some recommend an ointment 
of powdered galls and hogs-lard a8 
very effectual in certain painful ſtates 


of. hzmorrhois; and it is alle 


ed, 


that the internal uſe of galls has cu- 


red intermittents after the bark 


has 


failed. A mixture of galls with a 
bitter and aromatic has been propo- 


{cd as a ſubſtitute for the bark.” 


 GALLII lia Gallii lutei 
C. B. Galii veri Lin. Ladies bed - 
ſtraw, or cheeſe-rennet ; the herb. 
This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagreeable 
ſmell: the juice changes blue vege- 


table mfuſtons of a red colour, 


and 


coagulates milk, and thus diſcovers 
marks of acidity. It ſtands recom- 
mended as a mild ſtyptic, and in 
epilepſy ; but has never been much. 


in uſe. 


' GAMBOGIA CL. E. 


Gamboge ; a ſolid concrete juice 
(of the Cambogia gutta Lin.) 
brought from the Eaft-Indies in 


large cakes er rolls. The beit 


fort 


is of a deep yellow or orange co- 
lour, breaks ſhining and free from 


7 


droſs: it has no ſmell, and very 


little taſte, unleſs kept in the mouth 
for ſome time, when it impreſlcs a 
fight ſenſe of acrimony. It imme- 
diately communicates to ſpirit of 


wine a bright golden colour, 


and 
eof- 
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„ ſays, except the ſixth part. 
Go an — water to act 
upon this ſubſtance powerfully as a 
menſtruum : the ſolution made by 
their means is ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent, of a deep blood red colour, 
and paſſes the filtre : the dulcified 
ſpirit, of ſal ammoniac readily and 
entirely diſſolves it, and takes up a 
conſiderable quantity; and what is 
pretty remarkable, this ſolution 
mixes either with water or ſpirit, 
without growing turbid. 

Gamboge . evacuates powerfully 
both upwards and. downwards; 
Hoffman and ſome others condemn 
it as acting with too great violence, 
and oecaſioning dangerous hyperca- 
tharſes ; whilſt others are of a con- 
trary opinion. Geoffroy ſeems par- 
ticularly fond of this medicine, and 
informs us, that he has frequently 
given it, from two to four grains, 
without its proving at all emetic ; 


that from four to eight grains, it 


both vomits and purges, without 
violence; that its operation is ſoon 
over; and that if given in a liquid 
form, and ſufficiently diluted, it 


lands not in need of any corrector; 


that in the form of a bolus or pill, 
it is moſt apt to prove emetie, but 


very rarely has this effect if joined 


along with mercurius dulcis, He 
nevertheleſs cautions againlt its uſe 
where the patient cannot eaſily bear 


vomiting. 


It has been uſed in dropſy with 
cream of tartar ar jalap, or both, to 
quicken their operation. It is alſo 
recommended by ſome to the ex- 
tent of fifteen grains with an equal 


quantity of vegetable alkali in caſes 
of the tape - worm. The doſe is or- 


dered in the morning; and if the 
worm is not expelled in two or 
three hours, it is repeated even to 


the third time with ſafety and effi- 
Cacy, as is ſaid, even in delicate 
habits,” 3 
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GENISTAL ſummilates: tiſo- 
geniſtæ ſcopariæ vulgaris flare luteo 
Tourn. Spartii ſcoparii Lin. Broomz 
the tops [Z.] F 4% 


The Jeaves of this ſhrub have a 


nauſeous bitter taſte : decoctions of 
them looſen the belly, promote u- 


rine, and ſtand recommended in hy- 


dropic caſes, | ; f 

The flowers are ſaid to prove ca- 
thartic in d ᷑oction, and emetic in 
ſubſtance ; though in ſome places, as 
Lobel informs us, they are com- 
monly uſed, and in large quantity, 


in ſalads, without producing any 


effect ofthis kind. The qualities of 
the ſeeds are little better determin- 
ed: ſome report, that they purge 


almoſt as ſtrongly as helleborex in 


a 


the doſe of a dram and half; whilſt . 


the author abovementioned relates, 
that he has given a decoction of 


two ounces. of them as a gentle 


_ emetic. 


An infuſion of a dram of well 


| powdered and ſifted broom-ſeed for 


twelve hours in a glaſs and a half of 
rich white - wine taken in the morn- 
ing faſting, is e 

in an anonymous pamphlet as a ſo- 
vereign remedy in dropſy. The pa- 
tient is afterwards to walk or ride 
for an hour and an half, and then 
to ſwallow two ounces of olive oil. 
This method is to be repeated every 


ately 


other day, or once in three days, 


till the cure is compleated.? 


GENTIANE radix: Gentiane 
majoris luteæ C. B. Gentiang lute 
Lin. Gentian ; the root [L. E.] 

This plant is found wild in ſome 
parts of England: but the dried roots 
are-moſt commonly brought from 
Germany, &c. they ſhould be cho- 
ſen freſh, and of a yellow or bright 
gold colour within. This root is a 
ſtrong bitter; and as ſuch, very fre- 
quently made uſe of in practice: in 
tale it is leſs exceptionable than 

K 2 mol 
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moſt of the other ſubſtances of this 
claſe: infuſions of it, flavoured with 
orunge peel, are ſufficiently grate- 

ful. It is the capital ingredient in 
the bitter wine, tincture, and infu- 
fion of the ſhops. An extract made 
from it is likewiſe an officinal pre- 

ation. : 


powder, as it loſes cagliderably by 


ide drying which it requires.” 


A poiſonous rgot was ſome years 
ago diſcovered * ſome of the 
gentian brought to London; the 
uſe of which occafioned violent diſ- 


orders, and in ſome inſtances death. 


This is eafily diſtinguiſhable by its 
Being internally of a white colour, 
and void of bitterneſs. This poi- 
fonous ſimple ſeems to be the root 
of the hora valdenſis of Ray, the 
Aconitum primun . pardalianches of 
Geſner; a plant which Lobel in- 
forms us the inhabitants of ſome 
parts of the Alps uſed formerly to 
empoiſon. darts with. 


* GEOFFRAZ cortex Geoff: 


free inermit Phil. Tranſ. vol. 67. 
tab. x. Cabbage - bark, or worm- 
bark tree; the bark [E.] | 
© The bark of this tree, which 
grows in the low ſavannahs of Ja- 
maica, 1s of a grey colour external- 


Iy, but black and furrowed' on the 


infide. It has a mucilaginous and 
| ſweetiſh taſte, and a diſagreeable 


ſmell. It is given in caſes of worms, 


jn form of powder, decoction, ſy- 
rup, and extract. The decoction is: 
preferred; and is made by ſlowly 
boiling an ounce of the freſn dried 
bark in a quart of water, till it aſ- 
ſume the colour of Madeira wine. 
This ſweetened is the ſyrup; evapo- 
rated, it forms an extract. It com- 


monly produces ſome ſickneſs and 

parging; ſometimes violent effects, 

as vomiting, delirium, and fever. 

Theſe laſt are ſaid to be owing to 

an over - doſe, or to the drinking of 
| 2 ; 
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Pan l. 
cold water ;; and are relieved by tl 
uſe of warm. water, caſtor oil, or 2 


vegetable acid. It ſhould always be 
begun in ſmall doſes.“ | 


' GERANII BATRACHO!. 
DIS folia. Geranii ratenſit Lin, 


Crowfoot cranefbill; the leaves, 
This uſeful bitter is not uſed in 


GERANII ROBERTIANI 
Lin. folia. Herb Robert; the leaves, 
Theſe plants are found wild, the 
firſt in hedges, the ſecond in moiſt 
meadows. The leaves have an au- 
ſtere taſte, and have hence been re. 
commended as aſtringents; but they 
have long been diſregarded in prae. 


tice; © 


GINSENG [E.] Panax quir- 
quefolium Lin. A ſmall root brought 
from North America, and ſome- 
times from China; an inch or two 
in length, taper, finely ſtriated, of 
a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, It 
has a very ſweet taſte, accompanied 
with a flight bitteriſhneſs and 
warmth, 6. | 

The Chineſe are ſaid to have a 
very extraordinary opinion of the 
virtues of this root, and to look 
upon it as an univerfal reſtorative, 
in all decays, from age, intempe- 
rance, or diſeaſe. e great va- 
lue, there ſet upon it, has prevent- 
ed its being exported from thence 
into other countries, and its diſco- 
very in North America is but cf 
late date, ſo that among us it has 
kitherto been very rarely made uſe 
of; although, from what can be 
judged of it from the taſte, it 
ſeems to deſerve ſome regard, eſpe- 
cially as it is now procurable in 


plenty. 


GITH, vide NiGeLLA. 


GLASTI : Iatidio fativs 
vel latiſoliæ C. B. Woad; the 
leaves. 


This plant is cultivated for * 
ule 


. 


tho 1 
” 


- 


loved for any medicinal ' purpoſes. 
9 att ibuted to ĩt are thoſe 


of an aſtr ingent. 


GLADIOLI LUTEI radix : 
Jridis paluſtris luteæ, five acori a- 
Julterini F. B. Acori vulgaris 
pharm- Auguſt. et Wirt. Iridis pa- 
trist LE. Iridit awry Lin. 
Yellow water-flag, baſtard acorue, 
or water flower-de-luce ; the roots 
TL. | | 
i 5 rows common by the 
brinks of rivers, and in other wa- 
tery places. The root has a very 
acrid taſte, and proves, when freſh, 


a ſtrong cathartic : its expreſſed 


juice, given to the quantity of 
eighty drops every hour or two, and 
occaſionally increaſed, has occafion- 
ed a plentiful evacuation, after ja- 
lap, gamboge, &c. had proved in- 
elfectual: (See the Edinburgh eſ- 


ſays, vol. v. art. 8. Abridg. vol. 4. 


page 202.) By drying, it loſes its 
acrimony and purgative virtue. The 
pulvis ari of our diſpenſatory con- 
tains about one fifth of the dry 


rot. 


GLYCIRRHIZA radix : Gh- 
cyrrhize ſiliguoſæ vel Germanice C. B. 
Gheyrrbize glabre, Lin. Liquo- 
rice; the root [L. E.] 
This is produced plentifully in all 
the countries of Europe: that which 
is the growth of our own is prefe- 
rable to ſuch as comes from abroad; 
this laſt being generally mouldy, 
which this root is very apt to be- 
eome, unleſs kept in a dry place. 
The powder of liquorice uſually ſold 
is often mingled with flower, and I 
fear too often with ſubſtances not 
quite ſo wholeſome : the beſt ſort is 
of a browniſh yellow colour (the fine 
pale yellow being generally fophitti- 
cated), and of, a very rich ſweet 
taſte, much more agreeable than 
that of the freſh root, Liquorice 
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ie af the dyers 3 but is never em- is almoſt the only foreet that 


quenches thirſt ; whence it was call- 
ed by the Greeks adipſen. Galeg 
takes notice, that it -was employed 


— 


in this intention in hydropic caſes, 


to prevent the neceſſity of drinking. 


Mr Fuller, in his Medicina Gymna- 


ſlica, recommends this root as a ve 

uſeful pectoral, and ſays it exce 

lently ſoftens acrimonious humours; 
at the ſame time that it proves 
gently detergent ; and this account 
15 warranted by experience. It is 
an ingredient in the. peQoral ſyrup, 
pectoral troches, the compound 
lime waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, lenitive electuary, anti 
theriaca. An extract is directed to 
be made from it in the ſhops, but 
this preparation is brought chiefly 
from abroad, though the foreign 


extract is not equal to ſuch as is 


made with proper care among our- 
ſelves. 


GRAMINIS CANINI ls 


"Graminis canini arvenſis, frve gra- 


* 


minis Dioſcoridis C. B. Tritict re- 
pentis Lin. Quick-graſs; the roots. 


Graſs roots have a ſweet rough- | 


iſh taſte. , They are principally re- 
commended in aperient ſpring drinks, 
for what is called purifying and 
ſweetening the blood. 


GRANA PARA DISI: Car- 
damomum majus ſemine piperato Geoff 
froii; Amomum grana paradifi Lin. 
Grains of * : a fruit brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies. 

This fruit is about the ſize of a 
fig. divided internally into three 
cells, in each of which are contain- 
ed two rows of {mall ſeeds like car- 


damoms. Theſe ſeeds are ſome- 


what more grateful, and conſider- 


ably more pungent, than the com- 


mon cardamoms, approaching in 


this reſpe& to pepper, with which 
they agree alſo in their pharma- 
ES | oy ceu- 


ceutical properties; their pungency 
reſiding, not in the diſtilled oil, as 
that of cardamom ſeeds does, but 
in the reſin extracted by ſpirit of 
wine. Ty af: 


 GRANATI cortex: Frudtds 


ali punice ſative C. B. Punice 


83 var. Þ. 2 125 Vr. of 
e granate called malicorium 
[ZZ] 7 
The pomegranate tree is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens; but 
the fruit, for which it 1s chiefly va- 
ued, rarely comes to ſuch perfec- 
tion as in warmer climates. This 
Fruit has the general qualities of the 
other ſweet ſummer fruits, allaying 
heat, quenching thirſt, and gently 


| Joofening the belly. The rind is a 


ſtrong aſtringent, and as ſuch is oc- 
caſionally made uſe of. 


GRATIOLÆE lia. Graticle cen- 
fauricidis C. B. Gratiolæ officinalis. 
Lin. Hedge hyſop; the leaves [Z.] 
This is a ſmall plant, met with, 
among us, only in gardens. The 
leaves have a very bitter, diſagree- 
able taſte: an infuſion of a handful 
of them when freſh, or a dram when 
dried, is ſaid to operate ſtrongly as 
a cathartic. Kzamer reports (Ten- 
tam. botanic. p. 18.) that he has 
found the rt of this plant a me- 
dicine ſimilar in virtue fo ipeca- 
cuanha. * N 

This herb has been mentioned 
as uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe.” 


GUAIACI /gnum, cortex, gum- 
mic Guaiaci Americani primi fructu 
aceris, five legitimi -Breyn. prodr. 
Guaiaci officinalis Lin. Guaiacum, 
a tree growing in the warmer parts 
of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; its 
wood, bark, and refin called gum 


guaiacum LL. .] 
** The wood is very ponderous, of a 


clofe compact texture; the outer 
part is of a yellow colour, the keart 


n . . ; IE > 
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Parti 
of a deep blackiſh green, or wi. 
d, with black, green, pale Te 

rown colours: the bark is thin 
ſmooth, externally of a dark greyiſh 
hue : both have a lightly aromatic, 


| bitteriſh, pungent taſte ; the bark 


is ſomewhat the weakeſt. The xe... 
fin (which exudes from inciſionz 
made in the trunk of a tree) ig 
brought to us in regular maſſes, 


+ uſually friable, of a duſky greeniſh, 


and ſometimes of a reddiſh caſt, with 
ieces of the wood among them; 
its taſte is more acrid and pungent 
than that of the wood or bark. 
Their general virtues are thoſe of 
a warm Kimulating medicine: they 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach and other 
viſcera ; and remarkably promote 
the urinary and cuticular diſcharge: 
hence in cutaneous defedations, and 
other diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and where ſluggiſh ferous humours 
abound, they are eminently uſeful; 
rheumatic and other pains have of. 
ten been relieved by them. They 
are alſo laxative. The refin is the 
molt active of theſe drugs; and the 
efficacy of the others depends upon 
the quantity of this part contained 
in them: the reſin is extracted from 
the wood in part by watery liquors, 
but much more perfectly by ſpi- 
rituous ones; the watery extract of 
this wood, kept in the ſhops, proves 
not only leſs in quantity, but con- 
ſiderably weaker than one made with 
ſpirit. - This laſt extract is of the 
ame quality with the native reſin, 
and differs from that brought to us 
only in being purer. The gum, or 
extracts, are given from a few grains 
to a ſcruple or half a dram, which 
laſt doſe proves for. the moſt part 
conſiderably purgative. The offi- 


cinal preparations of guaiacum are 


an extract of the wood [L. I, a foln- 
tion of the gum in rectified ſpirivof 


wine [J. I, and a ſolution in volatile 


ſpirit L. E. J, as alfo an empyreu- 


matic 


. b, wm 


matic oil diſtilled from the wood. 
The wood is an ingredient in the 
compound lime- water LZ. J, the 
m in the aromatic pills LL. I, ec- 
ractic pills LL. J. and ethiopic 
pills [E.], and the compound oil 
of balſam of Copaiba [L..] | 
' « Guaiac in form of decoCtion 
has been ſaid to cure the venereal 
diſeaſe 3. and in this country it is 
frequently uſed as an adjuvant to 
mercury. The reſin diſſolved in 
rum, or combined with water, by 
means of mucilage or yolk of egg, 
or in the form of the volatile tinc- 
ture or elixir, is much employed in 
gout and chronic rheumatiſm. The 
tincture or elixir has been given to 
the extent of kalf an ounce twice a- 
day, and is ſometimes uſefully com- 
bined with laudanum.“ 


GUN AMMONIACUM, 


vide AMMONIACUM: 


- GUMMTARABICUMTL.E.] 
Gum Arabic ; a concrete gum, ex- 
uding from the Egyptian acacia 
tree ( Mimoſa nilatica Lin.) This 
is brought to us from Turky,. in 
{mall irregular maſſes or ſtrings, of 
U pale yellowiſh colour. The true 
gum Arabic is rarely to be met with 
in the ſhops ; gum ſenega or ſenica, 
which comes from the coaſts of 
Guinea, being uſually ſold for it; 
this greatly reſembles the other, and 
perhaps, as Dale conjectures, ex- 
udes from a tree of the ſame kind: 
it is generally in large pieces; rough 
on the outſide; and in theſe cir- 
eumſtances poſſibly conſiſts the only 
difference betwixt the two; altho? 
the former is held to be the purer 
and finer gum, and therefore pre- 
ferred for medicine; and the latter 
the ſtrongeſt, moſt ſubſtantial and 
cheapeſt, and conſequently more 
employed for mechanic uſes. The 
virtues of this gum are the ſame 
with thoſe of. gummy and mucila- 
vs 2 2 : 


ws 
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ginous ſubſtances in general: it is 


given from a ſcruple to two drams⸗ 
in hoarſeneſſes, a thin acrimonious 
ſtate of the juices, and where the 
natural mucus of the inteſtines is. 
abraded. It is an ingredient in the 
white decoction, chalk julep, the 
com pound powders of bole, ſeor: 
dium, amber, gum tragacanth, the 


common emulſion, mithridate, the- 


riaca, and ſome of the troches. 
GUMMI CERASORUM: 
Cherry-tree gum: $70 
There is not any medical diffe- 
rence betwixt this and the  preces 
ding. Some have ſuppoſed that all 
the gum brought to us from the 
Eaſt, under the name of Arabic, is 
no other than the gum of cherry, 
plum, and other trees common a- 
mong ourſelves. © This opinion is 
nevertheleſs erroneous: for theſe 
trees, as Geoffroy obſerves, do not 
grow in the countries from whence 
gum, Arabic is brought; whilſt the 


acacie are very common there. 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide E 
LEM, | 1 an 
. GUMMI TRAGACANTHIE 
[L.E.] Aftragali tragacanthe Lin. 
The gum of the tragacanth, a thor- 
ny buih growing in Crete, Afia, 
and Greece. This gum is of a much 
ſtronger. body than either of the 
foregoing, and does not ſo perfectly 
diffolve in water. A dram will give 
a pint of water the conſiſtence of a 
« ſyrup, which a whole ounce of gum 
Arabic is ſcarce ſufficient to do. 

Hence its uſe for forming troches, 
and the hke purpoſes, in preference 
to the other gums. It. gives name to 
an officinal powder, and is an ingre- 
dient in the compound powders of 

ceruſs and amber. 


GUTTA GAMBA, vide Gam- 
BOGIA, „ 
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HEMATTITES pi, LL. ] He- 
| = or bloodſtone. * 5 

is is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh or 
yellowiſh colour: it is found either 
along with other ores of iron, or in 
diſtinct mines by itſelf. With re- 
gard to its medical virtues, we con- 
ceive they do not vary from thoſe 
experienced from ruſt, and the com- 
mon eroci of iron, notwithſtanding 
the extraordinary opinion which 
many have entertained of it; as 
of its curing ulcers of the lungs, 
which Geoffroy ſays the hæmatites 
dries and heals. 


* HELICACABUM, vide Ar- 


KEKENGIL. 


HEDERZA ARBOREZA 5 
lia, bacta, et gummi ſeu riſina : 
Hederæ communis majaris Raii; He- 
deræ belici Lin. Ivy; the leaves, 
berries, and reſin called gum he- 
derz. x : 

This is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 
growing commonly from the trunks 
of trees, or on old walls. The 
leaves have very rarely been given 
Internally; notwithſtanding they are 
recommended (in the Ephem. natur. 
curioſ. vol. ii. obſ. 120.) againſt the 
atrophy of children; their taſte is 
nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Ex- 
ternally they have ſometimes been 
employed for drying and healing 
ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetic quali- 
ty ; later writers have recommend- 


- . ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 


reties and alexipharmacs ; and My 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was gi- 
ven with vinegar, with good ſucceſs, 
as a ſudorific. It 1s probable the 
virtue of the compoſition was rather 
owing to the vinegar than to the 
powger. The rein was ranked by 
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LS. 
the ancients. (if their danger ry Lice 
was the ſame with our gummi 2 
re) among the depilatories; from 
this claſs, which it certainly had 
no title to, it has ſince been fe. 
moved to that of conglutinaterg of 
wounds, to which it has no very juſ 
one. 8 


HEDERT TERRESTRI8/. 
lia: Hederæ terreſtris vulgaris C. B. 
Glechomatis hederacei Lin. Ground. 
ivy; the leaves [E.] 

Graund- ivy is a low plant, fre. 
quent in hedges and ſhady places. 
It has an aromatic, though not very 
agreeable ſmell ; and a quick, bit. 
teriſh, warm taſte. This herb is 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, and 
detergent ; and hence ftands recom. 
mended againſt laxity, debility, and 
obſtructions of the viſcera: ſome 
have had a great opinion of it for 
cleanſing and healing ulcers of the 
internal parts, even of the lunys ; 
and for purifying the blood. It is 
cuſtomary to infuſe the dried leaves 
in malt liquors; a practice not to 
be commended, though it readily 
communicates its virtues, and like · 

vwiſe helps to fine them down: ſcarce 
any other herb has this effect morg 
remarkably than ground- ivy. 


HELENIUM, vide Envuis 
CAMPANA. 2 | 
. HELLEBORI ALBI radix: 
Hellebori albi flore ſubviridi C. B. 
Veratri albi Lin. PFeratri [E.] 
White hellebore ; the root LL. E.] 
This plant grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Swiſſerland, and the mountainous 
parts of Germany. The root hag 
a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid taſte, 
burning the mouth and fauces: 
wounded when freſh, it emits an 
extremely acrimonious juice, which 
mixed with the-blood, by a wound, 
is ſaid to prove very dangerous: the 
powder of the dry root, applied to 
% 


aq ine, oceafions violent purging ; 
ſuuffed up the noſe, it proves a 
trong, and not always à ſafe ſter- 
nutatory- This root, taken inter- 
vally, acts with extreme violence as 
an emetic; and has been obſerved, 
even in a ſmall doſe, to occaſion 
convulſions, and other terrible diſ- 
orders. The ancients {ſometimes 
employed ĩt in very obſtinate caſes, 
and alway's made this their laſt re- 
ſource.» Modern practice ſeems to 
have almoſt entirely rejected its in- 
ternal uſe, thongh I am infarmed 
that ſome have lately ventured up- 
on ſo large a doſe as a ſcruple, in 
maniacal caſes, and have found good 
effe&s from it after the ſtronger an- 
timonial preparations had been given 
in vain. A tincture and honey of it 


are kept in the ſhops [L. J 


Hellebori nigri flore roſes C. B. et Lin. 
Melampodii LE. ] Black hellebore; 
the roots LL. E.] | 


mountainous parts of Swiſſerland, 


its flowers, which ſometimes ap- 
pear in December, has gained it a 
place in aur gardens. | | 
In ſome parts of Germany, a 
ſpecies of black hellebore has been 
made uſe of, which not unfrequent · 
ly produced violent, and ſometimes 
deleterious effects: this the Wir- 


againſt, though without mentioning 
any marks by which it may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, or even giving the pre · 
ciſe name of the plant. It appears 
to be the fetid black hellebore of 
C. B. called in England, where it 
grows wild, ſetterwort, ſettlewort, 
or baſtard hellebore: the roots of 
this may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
ofticinal ſort by their being leſs 
black. The roots of the poiſonous 
aconites reſemble in appearance 


thoſe of the black hellebore; and 


- 
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HELLEBORI NIGRI radix : 


This plant grows wild in the 


Auſtria, and Stiria : the carlineſs of 


temberg college particularly caution, 


153 

in the Breſlaw collectians we find 
ſome inſtances of fatal OCCA + 
ſioned by miſtaking the former for 
the latter: theſe alſo are happily 
diſcoverable by. their colaur; the a+ 


conitum being lighter coloured than 
even the paleſt of the black helle · 


bores. The faculty of Paris, by 
allowing the uſe of one of the pa: 
ler hellebores (the green-flawere 
which grows wild in England, a 
is called by our farriers peg-root }, 
have in ſome meaſure deprived the 
ſhops of the benefit of this crite- 
rion: but the London college have 
directed the darkeſt * of all 
the roots of this claſs. Since there - 
fore the two noxious roots which the 
buyer is moſt apt to miſtake for this, 
are diſtinguiſhable from it hy their 
colour, but have no other external 
mark by which they may be wit! 
certainty known, 3 regar 
ought to be had to this circum- 
ſtance; only the deepeſt black be- 
ing choſen, and all the paler roots 
rejected. e | 8 
The taſte of hellebore is acrid and 
bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr. Gre 
obſerves, is firſt felt on the tip of 
the tongue, and then ſpreads im- 
mediately to the middle, without 
being much perceived on the inter- 
mediate part: on chewing it for a 
few minutes, the tongue ſeems be- 
numbed, and affected with a-kind 
of paralytic ſtupor, as when burnt. 
by eating any wing too. hot: the 
fibres are more actimonious than 
the head of the root which they iſſug 
from. Black hellebore voot, taken 
from fifteen grains to half a dram, 
proves a ſtrong cathartic ; and as 
ſuch has been celebrated for the 
cure of maniacal, and other diſor- 


ders proceeding from what the an- 


cients called atra biliu in which 
caſes, medicines of this kind are 
doubtleſs occaſionally of uſe, though 
they are by no means poſſeſſed of 
any ſpecific power. It does * 
, W 
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fectual or 1mproper. 


* 


However ippear; that our black hel- 


. Tebore acts with ſo much violence as 
-That of the ancients: whence many 


have ſuppoſed it. to be a different 
plant; and indeed the deſcriptions 
which the ancients have left us of 
their hellebore, do not agree to any 
of the ſorts uſually taken notice of 


by modern botaniſts. Another ſpe- 


es has been diſcovered in the eaft- 
rn countries, which Tournefort di- 


| ſtinguiſnes by the name of helleborus 


Yiper orientalis, ampliſſimo folio, caule 
pr ealto, ore purpuraſcente, and ſup- 
ſes to be the true ancient helle- 
re, from its growing in plenty 
-about mount Olympus, and in the 
Mand of Anticyra, celebrated of 


old for the production of this an- 


timaniacal drug : he relates, that a 
ſeruple of this ſort, given for a 
Yoſe, occaſioned convulſions. = 
Our hellebore is at preſent looked 


upon principally as an alterative; 


and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for attenua* 
bu, viſcid humours, promoting the 

erine and urinary diſcharges, and 


Hpening inveterate obſtructions of 


the remoter glands: it often proves 
a very powerful emmenagogue in 
plethoric habits, where ſteel is inef- 
An extract 
made from this root with water, is 


5 one of the mildeſt, and for the pur- 
Poſes of à cathartic the molt effec- 


tual preparation of it: this operates 
ſufficiently, without occaſioning the 
Irrication' which the pure reſin is ac- 
Companied with. A tincture drawn 


with proof fpirit [ ZJ, contains the 


whole virtue of the hellebore, and 
Teems to be one of the beſt prepara- 


tions of it hen defigned for an al- 


terat ive: this tincture, and the ex- 
tract, are kept in the ſhops. 

The melampodium is the baſis 
of Bacher's tonic pills for the drop- 
Ty. The root is ordered to be ma- 


cerated in reQified ſpirit and wine, 


r expreſſed is repeatedly 


. * 
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mixed. with water and duly evapo. 
rated. This is made up into pills 
with an extract of myrrh and Pow. 
der of carduus benedictus. Ihe 
are ſaid to be. cathartie and diuretic | 
and at the ſame time ſtrengthenen 


of the ſolids,” Ns 


HELXINE, vide Pazizrazy, 
 HEPATICA NOBILIS ll, 


Ranunculi tridentati verni, fore fy. 
plici ceruleo Tourn, Anemone He. 
paticæ Lin. Noble liverwort ; the 
leaves. TNT 


This herb has a place in our 5 


dens on account of the beauty and 
early appearance of its flowers, 
It is a cooling, gentle reſtringent 
herb; and hence recommended in 
a lax ſtate of the fibres as a corro. 
borant. | , 


HEPATICATERREST RIS, 
vide L1CHEN. = 


" HERBA PARIS /ia et frut. 
tus : Solani quadrifolii bacciferi C. B. 
Paridis guadriſoliæ Lin. Herb Paris, 
truelove, or oneberry ; the feaves 
and fruit, 88 

This is a low plant growing wild 


in ſnady woods. It is ſaid, but on 


no good grounds, to be alexiphar- 


mac: Geſner relates, that its juice 
has killed poultry; and its ſmell 
and taſte manifeſtly agree with thoſe 
of the narcotic herbs. | 


HERMODACTYLUS. I. 
ris tuberoſe Lin. radix. Her. 
modactil; a root brought from 
Turkey. It is of the ſhape of a 
heart flatted, of a white colour, 
compact, yet eaſy to cut or powder; 


I a viſcous ſweetiſh taſte, with a 


light degree of acrimony. 
Hermodactils were of great re- 
pute among the anzients as a ca- 
thartic; but thoſe we now meet 
with in the ſhops have very little 
pur- 


11 
put ll. 

u tive virtue; Neumann declares 
he never found them to have any 
elfect at all. en 


HENRIARLIE /olia + hy, =o 
iris froe millegrane majoris gla- 
"lt 1 | Her niaric glabræ Zin. 
Rupturewort 3 the leaves. ; | 

This is a low herb, growing wild 
in ſandy and gravelly grounds, It 
is a very mild reſtringent, and may, 
in ſome degree, be ſerviceable in 


flaccid ſtate of the viſcera : the vir- 
tue which it has been moſt celebra- 
ted for, it has little title to, that of 
curing hernias. | 


HIPPOCASTAN I. Æſculi 
hippecaſtani Lin. fruftus. Horle- 
cheſtnut; the fruit [Z.] ] 

The fruit has been uſed as food 
for ſheep and poultry, and as ſoap 
for waſhing. It was much employ- 
ed in powder as a ſternutatory by 
an itinerant oculiſt, and has been 
recommended by ſome others in 
certain ſtates of ophthalmia, head- 
ach, &c. in which errhines are 1n- 


1 cure for intermittents,? 


HIPPOGLOSSI ,d Ruſci 
anouſtifolii, fructu folio innaſcente 
Tourn. Ruſci bypoglaſſi Lin. Double- 


tongue; the leaves. | 


dens, where plants are cultivated for 
curioſity. It has rarely been taken 
notice of by medicinal writers. 


HIPPOSELINT, en Smyrnii, fo- 
liz, radix, ſemen :* Hippoſelini Theo- 
phraſti, vel Smyrnit Diſcoridis, C. B. 
Smyrnii oluſatri Lin. Alexanders; 
the leaves, root, and ſeeds. 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
differing from the others of that 
claſs, in bearing a large tumid 
black ſeed: it grows by the ſca- 
ide, upon rockg. In medical qua» 


The Materia Medica; 


diſorders. proceeding from a weak 


dicated. The bark is mentioned as 


This is met with only in gar- 
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lities it agrees with aplum (ſmal- 
lage) except that the hippoſelinum 
is ſomewhat ſtronger. 774 0} wart - 


HIRUNDINARIA, vide Vin« 


CETOXICUM. 


HORDEI ſemen ; Hordei diſti- 
chi, quod ſpica binas ordines habeat 
Plinio C. B. Hordei vulgaris Lin. 
Common barley LL. J 7 11 
HORDEUMGALLICUM /- 
ve MUN DATUM. French bar- 
ley, or the common barley freed 
from the ſhell. BY LAN 

HORDEUM PERLATUM 
dictum [L.] Pearl barley ; pre- 
pared in Germany and Holland, by 
eie the ſhelled barley into 
ittle round granules, which appear 
of a kind of pearly whiteneſs. 
Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is 
more cooling, leſs glutinous, and 
leſs nutritious than wheat or oats 
among the ancients, decoctions 
it were the principal aliment and 
medicine, in acute diſeaſes. The 
London college direct a decoction 
of pearl barley, and make common 
barley an ingredient in the pectoral 


decoction. 


HORMINI SATIVI, % Scla- 
reæ, folia, ſenien : Hormini ſclareæ 
dicti C. B. Salviæ ſclares Lin. 
Garden clary; the leaves and ſeeds. 
Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh 
pungent taſte; and a ſtrong, not 
very agreeable ſmell : the touch diſ- 
covers in the leaves a large quanti- 
ty of glutinous or refinous matter. 
They are principally recommended 
in the fluor albus, and other female 
weakneſſes, in hyſteric diſorders, 
and in flatulent collics. er 


HYBERNICUS LAPIS: Te- 
gula vel ardeſia Hybernica. Iriſſi 
ſlate: ; 

This is a blackiſh foſſile ſtone 
brought from Ireland. - It ſeems to 
conſiſt of an argillaceous or bolar 


\ " 


\ 
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ſulphur and iron; and may be pre- 
ſumed te poſſeſs in a low degree the 


virtues of the other ferrugineous 


minerals. 


HYDRARGYRUS, 


vide Ax - 
GENTUM VIVUM. 


| HYDROLAPATHUM, vide 


PATHUM. 


HYOSCYAMI xi: Hyoſeyami 


1 


Albi majoris vel tertii Dioſcoridis et 


guarti Plinii C. B. Hyeſcyami albi 
Lin. White henbane ; the leaves. 
This is met with only in botanic 
HYOSCYAMI NIGRI * 
ſemen : HyoJcyami vulgaris vel nigri 
C. B. Hyeſcyami nigri Lin. The 
common wild or black henbane ; 
the herb and ſeeds [E.] 22 
Theſe plants ſtand recommended 
for ſundry external purpoſes, and 
by ſome likewiſe internally againſt 


dyſenteries and hemorrhagies: but 


there are ſo many examples of their 
pernicious effects, that common 
practice has very deſervedly rejected 
them. They are ſtrong and viru- 
lent narcotics, greatly diſorder the 
ſenſes, oceaſioning deliria and mad - 
neſs, either deadly, or of long du - 
ration. Haller tells us of one who 


eat of all the poiſons of the phyſic 


garden, the napelli, apocyna, bella 
donna, without injury; but was ma · 
ſtered by this: that after its com · 
mon effects as a nareotic had abated, 
a paralyſis of one of the legs re · 
mained; and that Boerhaave had his 
ſenſes diſordered by only making a 
plaſter from this plant. There are 
other examples alſo, though from 
leſs unexceptionable authorities, of 
henbane proving narcotic, though 
none of it was received into the 
body. | 1 

Some employ the hyoſcyamus 
niger externally for ſoftening and 


- 
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Part 


allaying pain in eaſea of ſoirrh 
ia form cataplaſm of the lene? 
of plaſter, made by _ the oil of 


the ſeeds with the juice of the hen, 

and adding wax, turpentine, ang 
powder of the herb; and in form af 
ointment made of the leaves and hogs. 
lard. In open ulcers, a powder of the 


leaves is alſo ſprinkled on the part, 


Internally, it is chiefly uſed in form 
of an extraQ from the leaves, which 
appears to be much ſtronger than 
that from the ſeeds. It has been gi. 
ven in various nervous affections, 2 
mania, melancholia, epilepſy, hyſte. 
na, colic, &c: ; alſo in obſtinate dry 
coughs, glandular tumours, hemor. 
rhagies, and in ulcers of the uri- 
nary paſſages. It commonly produ- 
ces ſweat, and ſometimes an eruption 
of puſtules over the body, generally 
found ſleep ſucceeded by a ſerenity 
of mind and an increaſed vigour of 
body; though ſometimes, inſtead of 
thele, vertigo, headach, and weak. 
neſs, In ſome it occaſions vomiting, 
colic-pains, a copious flow of urine, 
and purging. It is anodyne like opi- 
um; and like cicuta, is free from 
its conſtipating effect. Its doſe 
has been increaſed from half a grain 
to half a dram in the day.“ 


HYPERICI lia, flores, ſemen: 
Hyperici vulgaris C. B. Hyperici 
perforati Lin. St John's wort; the 
leaves and flowers [L. 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and uncultivated places throughout 
England. Its 'taſte is rough and 
bitteriſh ; the ſmell diſagreeable. 
Hypericum has long been celebra- 
ted as a corroborant, diuretic, and 
vulnerary ; but more particularly in 
hyſterical and maniacal diſorders: 


it has been reckoned of ſuch efficacy 


in theſe laſt, as to have thence re- 
ceived the name of ſuga dæmonum. 
It is obſervable, that the flowery 


tops tinge expreſſed oils of a red 


colour (which very few _— 


ill do) and communi- tranſverſe flices, from iht a 
b red rectiſied ſpirit. province of New Spain. oy 


cate a 2 ps 5 | 
%. oj] tinged by them is kept in pieces ſhonld be choſen as are moſt 
1 m 155 compact, hard, weighty, dark co« 


Dis f as won and abound moſt with black 
POCISTIDIS furcus\irſpiſ- circular ſtriæ. Slices of n 
2 ſub eis C. B. root are faid to be — 
Alari Hypociſtidis Lin. Juice of ed with thoſe of jalap : theſe may 
pypociftis L.] - be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
Hypocitit is a fleſhy production, whiter colour, and leſs compact tex- 
wing in the warmer climates ture, This root has no ſmell, and 
m the roots of different kinds of very little taſte upon the tongue; 
eiſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is an a- but when ſwallowed, it affe&s the 
ſtringent, ſimilar to acacia, but throat with a ſenſe of heat, and ö 
ſomewhat ſtronger. At preſent it occaſions a plentiſul diſcharge of 
is ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of, than ſaliva. | ARTS be 
25 an ingredient in ſome of the old  Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 
compoſitions, 'viz. mithridate, the- doſe of about half a dram (leſs or 
riaca, and the compound powder of more, according to the citcumſtan 
of amber L. 8 ces of the N plethorie, or 


| | | cold phlegmatic habits, proves an 
HYSSOPI feha, herba : Hyſops effectual, and in general a ſafe pur- 
eficinarum, cerule ſive ſpicatæ C. B. gative, performing its office mildly, 
Hyſſopi officinalis Lin. Hyſſop; the feldom occafioning nauſea or gripes, 
leaves e and the herb LE. ] which too frequently accompany the 
The leaves of hyſſop have an aro- other ftrong cathartics. In hypo- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent chondriacal diforders, and hot bili- 
taſte. Beſides the general virtues ous temperaments, it gripes vio- 
of aromatics, they are particularly lently, if the jalap be good; but 
recommended in humoral afthmas, rarely takes due effe& as a purge. 
coughs, and other diſorders of the An extract made by water purges ' 
breaſt and lungs ; and ſaid to nota- almoſt univerſally, but weakly ; and 
bly promote expectoration. at the ſame time, has a conſiderable 
effe& by urine : the root remaining 
JACOBAZ filia > Facoheez after this proceſs, gripes violently. 
vulgaris laciniatæ C. B. Senecionis The pure reſin, prepared by ſpirit 
Jacobææ Lin. Ragwort, or ſegrum; of wine, occaſions molt violent gri- 
the leaves. | pings, and other terrible ſymptoms, 
This ragged leaved plant grows but ſcarce proves at all cathartie: 
wild by road · ſides and uncultivated triturated with ſugar, or with al- 
places. Its taſte is roughiſſi, bit- monds into the form of an emulſion, 
ter, pungent, and extremely unplea- or diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with 
fant: it ſtands ſtrongly recom- ſyrups, it purges plentifully in a 
mended by Simon Paulli againſt ſmall doſe, withoat occaſioning 
dyſenteries; but its forbidding much diſorder : the part of the ja- 
talte has prevented its coming into lap remaining after the ſeparation 
practice. | of the reſin, yields to water an ex · 
JALAPIICLZ.] JALAPA[E.)] tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
radix : Convolvuli jælapæ Lin. Jalap. thartic, but operates powerfully by 
-- Jalap is the root of an American vrine. Its officiaal preparations are 
convelyulus, brought to-us in thin an extract made with. * and 
| x pirit 


. 


- 


foirit, «imple tincture IL. E. 9, and 
and a compound powder [E. 
Frederick Hoffman particularly 
cautions againſt giving this medicine 
to children ;. and aſſures us, that it 
will deſtroy appetite, weaken the 
body, and perhaps occaſion even 

+ «death. In this point, this celebra- 
ted practitioner was probably decei- 
ved: children, whoſe veſſels are lax, 
and the food ſoft and lubricating, 
bear theſe kinds of medicines, as 
Geoffroy obſerves, better than a- 
dults ; and accordingly innocula- 
tors make much uſe of the tincture 
mixed with ſimple ſyrup. The 
compound powder is employed in 
dropſy, as a hydragogue purge; and 
where ſtimulus is not contraindi- 
cated, jalap is conſidered as a ſafe 
. Eathartic.? | | 


_ JAPONICA TERRA, fe ca- 
techu [L. E.] Japan earth, impro- 
perly ſo called; being neither an 
_ earth, nor the produce of Japan; 

but an inſpiſſated vegetable juice, 
prepared in the Eaſt- Indies from 

the mimoſa catechu Liu. It is 


dry and pulverable, outwardly of 


a . reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 
ſhining dark brown, almoſt black, 
with ſome caſt of red. When pure, 
it diffolves totally in water, and al- 
molt totally in rectified ſpirit : as 
we uſually meet with it, a conſider- 
able quantity of ſandy matter is left 
by both theſe menſtrua. This me- 
dicine is a mild aſtringent, and fre- 
quently employed as fuch in alvine 
fluxes, uterine profluvia, in laxity 
and debility of the viſcera, in gene- 
ral, and in coughs proceeding. from 
thin acrid defluxions. Its taſte is 
more agreeable than that of moſt 
other ſubſtances of this claſs ; chew- 
ed for ſome time, it leaves a kind of 
| ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth. The 
troches and tincture, kept in the 
ſhops, are very elegant preparations 
of it. It gives name to an offici- 
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- gatioris flore albo C. B. 7 


. has hitherto been obtained from 


mineo falis five iberidis Taurn. Li. 


dens: in taſte, ſmell, and medical 


Dun 
nal confection and tincture 
and is an ingredient in the 
pound powder of ambe 
date, and theriaca [L. 


. ASMINI fores : Faſmini vl. 


LE], 
com. 
r, mithy;. 


aſmini N. 


cinalis Lin. Jaimine ; the flower, 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 
planted in our gardens. 'The 
flowers have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is liked by moſt people, though to 
ſome diſagreeable : expreſſed oil; 
extract their fragrance by infuſion, 
and water elevates fomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no eſſential oll 


them: the diſtilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odour. A 
to their medical virtues, the preſent 
practice expects not any from them, 


notwithſtanding they have been re- 


commended for promoting delivery, 
curiag ulcerations of the uterus, &c, 


IBERIDIS folia : Lepidii gra- 


guſtici leviſtici Lin. Sciatica creſ. 
jeg ; the erg. 
This.1s met with in botanic gar- 


virtues, it agrees with the na{tur- 
tium. It has been particularly rg- 
commended in external applications 
againſt the ſciatica, whence the 
Englith name of the plant, 


ICHTHYOCOLLA. Fim. glue, 
or iſinglaſs. 
This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from a large kind of {iſh 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcovy. 
The ſkin and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, the 
decoction inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, and then poured out lo 
as to form thin cakes; theſe are ei- 
ther farther exficcated till perfectly 
dry, or cut while ſoft into ſliges, 
which are afterwards bent, or rolled 
up into ſpiral, horſcſhoc, and other 
d * ſhapes. 


n. 
i. 


* 
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Put Ih 

« Some allege it conſiſts 
5 membranous parts of Ta 
:s the air-bladder, inteſtines,  &c, 
only cleanſed, dried, and rolled up or 
twiſted.) This glue is more employed 
for mechanic purpoſes than in me- 
deine. It may be given in a thin 
acrimonious ſtate of the juices, after 
the ſame manner as the vegetable 
ms and mucilages; regard being 
bad to their different diſpoſition 


to putreſcence. ä a 
IMPERATORLE, en Magi- 
rantie radix : Imperatorie majoris 
C. B. Imperatorie ęſtruthii Lin. 
Maſterwort; the 10ot [E.] 

This ie a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and ſome parts 
of Germany, from whence we are 
ſupplied with roots ſuperior in aro- 
matic flavour to thoſe raiſed in our 


— 


gardens, The ſmell of this root is 


very fragrant; its taſte bitteriſh, 


warm and pungent, glowing in the 


mouth for a long time after it has 
been chewed. This ſimple, though 
undoubtedly an elegant - aromatic, is 
not regarded in the preſent prac- 
tice: Its flavour is ſimilar to that 
of angelica, but ſtronger. 


IPECACOANHE radix: PH - 
atrie emetice Lin. LL. E. ] A root 
brought from the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies. | | 

It is divided into two ſorts, Pe- 
mvian and Brazilian: but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſh- coloured or 
grey, brown, and white. The aſh- 
coloured, or Peruvian ipecacoanha 
of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled 
root, bent and contorted into a 
great variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrinkles; 
and deep circular fiſſures, quite 
cown to a ſmall white woody fibre 
that runs in the middle of each 
piece : the cortical part is compact, 
brittle, looks- ſmooth and reſinous 
upon breaking: it has very little 
imell ; the taſte is bitteriſh and ſub- 
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acrid, coveri the tongus as it 
were with a kind of e The 
brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing, of a 
brown or blackiſh colour without, 
and white within; this is brought 


from Brazil. The white ſort is 
woody, has no wrinkles, and no 
perceptible bitterneſs in taſte. The 
firſt ſort (the aſh-coloured or grey 
ipecacoanha) is that uſually prefer- 
red for medicinal uſe. The brown 
has been ſometimes obſerved, even 
in a ſmall doſe, to produce violent 
effects. The white, though taken 
in a large one, has ſcarce, any effect 
at all: Mr Geoffroy calls this ſort 
baſtard ipecacoanha, and complains 
that it is an impoſition upon the 
public. Geoffroy, Neumann, Dale, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, inform us, 
that the roots of a kind of apocy- 
num'(dogs-bane) are too frequently .- 
brought over inſtead of it; and in- 
ſtances are given of ill conſequences 
following — the uſe of theſe 
roots: if the marks above laid down, 
particularly the aſh colour, brittle- 
neſs, deep wrinkles, and bitteriſh 
taſte, be carefully attended to, all 
miſtakes: of this kind may be pre- 
vented. <> 

Ipecacoanha was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laſt 
century, and an account of it pub- 
liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo; 
but it did not come into general 
uſe till about the year 1686, when 
Helvetius, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV. introduced it into prac- 
tice. This root is one of the mildeſt 
and ſafeſt emetics we are acquainted 
with; and has this peculiar advan- 
tage, that if it ſhould' not operate 
by vomit, it paſſes off by the other 
emunCtories. It was firſt introdu- 
ced among us with the character of 
an almoſt infallible remedy in dy- 
ſenteries, and other inveterate fluxes, 
as menorrhagia and leucorrhœa; 
as alſo in diſorders proceeding from 
g p 17 : ; ir- 
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e belly, in beginning dyſenteries, 
and, ſuch as are of a malignant 


Find, or where the patient breathes 


A tainted air, it has not been found 
gqually ſucceſsful: in theſe caſes it 
il begffary to continue the uſe of 
this medicine for ſeveral days, and 
to join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 
and the like. ＋ his root, given in 
fabftance, is as effectual, if not more 
fo than any of the preparations of 
It z the pure reſin acts as a ſtrong 
irritating einetic, but is of little ſer- 


. vice. in dyſenteries ; whilft an ex- 
tract prepared with water is almoſt 


9 equal ſervice in theſe caſes with 
xe root itſelf, though it has little 
effe& as an emetic. Geoffroy con- 
cludes from hence, that the chief 
virtue of ipecacoanha in dyſenteries 
depends upon its gummy ſubſtance, 
which lining the inteftines with a 
ſoft mucilage, when their own mu- 
cus has been abraded, occaſions 
their exulcerations to heal, and de- 
fends them from the acrimony of 
the juices: and that the refinous 
Part, in which the emetic quality 
reſides, is required, where the mor- 
bific matter is lodged in the glands 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines. But 
if the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous, or 
gummy part, pure gums, or muci- 
lages, might be employed to equal 


advantage. Water, aſſiſted by a 


boiling heat, takes up from all ve- 


getables a conſiderable portion of 


reſinous along with the gummy 
matter: if the ipecacoanha remain- 


ing after the action of water be di- 
geſted with pure ſpirit, it will not 


a pas half fo much reſin as at firſt : 
0 


that the aqueous extract differs 
from the erude root only in degree, 


fectually eſtabliſhed. And indeed 


derably by keeping; and boiling 
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_ @bftrudions of Tong ſtanding : not 
Has it loſt much of its reputation by 
time. Ins dyſenteries, it almoſt al- 
ways produces happy effects, and 


en performs a cure in a very ſhort 
pace of time, In other fluxes of 


bark. 

being proportionably lefs regal 
and \ es teſs fe, Ws ah 
emetie, aud in the cure of dyſes. 
teries. The virtues of ipecacoanh; 
in this diſorder, depend upon it 
promoting perſpiration, the freedon 
of which is here of the utmoſt im. 
portance, and an increaſe of wh; 

even in healthful perſons, is gene. 
rally obſerved to ſuppreſs the ez. 
cuation by ſtool, In dyſenteries, the 
ſkin is for the moſt part dry and 
tenſe, and perſpiration obſtrudted: 
the common diaphoretics paſs of 
without effect through the inteſti. 
nal canal: but ipecacoanha, if the 
patient after a puke or two be co- 
vered up warm, brings on a plenti. 
ful ſweat. After the removal of 
the dyſentery, it is neceſſary to con- 
tinue the uſe of the medicine for 
ſome time longer, in order to pre- 
vent a relapſe; for this purpoſe, a 
few grains divided into 8524 doſes, 
ſo as not to occaſion any ſenſible 
evacuation, may be exhibited ever 
day; by this means the cure is 4 


ſmall doſes given, even from the be- 
ginning, have been often found to 
have better effects in the cure of 
this diſeaſe than larger ones. Geof- 
froy indeed informs us, from his 
own experience, that he has obſer- 
ved ten grains of the powder to act 
as effectually as a ſcruple or two; 
and therefore confines the doſe be- 
twixt fix and ten grains: it has 
lately been found, that even ſmaller 
doſes prove ſufficiently emetic. The 
only officinal preparation of this 
root is à tincture made in wine, 
CLK. Z.]. ING IT ; 
The aktive gummy refin is 
almoſt entirely in the bark of the 
root. It is found to loſe conſi- 


deprives it of its emetic power alto- 
gether. The full doſe of the powder 
is a ſcruple or half a dram, and 


double that in fortn of watery = 
| on 


in the paroxyſm of ſpaſmodic 
„ A doſe of three or four 

ins every morning in habitual 
ue indiſpoſition. A doſe of 
r or 1 grain rubbed with ſugar and 
7 en every four hours or oftener 
is recommended in uterine hemor- 
rhagy coughs pleuriſy, hzxmoptoe, 
gc. Ipecuanha is alſo found to be 


antiſeptic. 


IRIDIS FLORENTINE , 


Lin. radix ; Iridis Florentine albe 
C. B. Florentine orris ; the root [ E. ] 


IRIDIS PURPUREZ NOS- 
TRATIS radix: Jridis vulgaris 
Germanice . five Fal C. B. 
Iridis Germanic Lin. Flower · de- 
luce; the root. EN. | 

Both theſe appear to be the ſame 
ſpecies of plant: ſeveral varieties 
of it are cultivated in our gardens. 
on account of the elegance of their 
flowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, 
and taken into the body prove 
ſtrongly cathartic; and hence the 
juice is recommended in dropſies, in 
the doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
yet ſtill retain a ſome what pungent, 
bitteriſh taſte: their ſmell in this 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thoſe 
produced in the warmer climates 
have a very grateful flavour, ap- 
proaching to that of March violets : 
hence the uſe of the Florentine iris 
in perfumes, and for flavouring li- 
quors: the ſhops employ it in the 


white pectoral troches [L. ], and as 


an ingredient in the theriaca [L. 


IRIS PALUSTRIS, vide 
GIADIol A. N 
IVA ARTHRITICA, 


CnamariTtys. 


vide 


JUGLANDIS cortex et ſrudtus: 
The walnut, aud its outer ſhell, 


mu 5e Materia Medica, 
2 The full doſe is recommend- 


e 
The kernel of the fruit is ſimilar 
in quality to almonds : the ſhell is 
a{tringent : but neither of them is. 
at preſent employed in medicine. 


. JUJUBA. Rhamni zizyphi Lin. 
Fruttus. Jujubes ; a half-dried frut 
brought from France. 1 
Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 
taſte. They are recommended in 
an acrimonious ſtate of the juices ; 
in coughs from thin ſharp defluxions; 
and in heat of urine : but they are 
at preſent, among us, a ſtranger to 
medicinal practice, and to the ſhops. 


JUNCUS ODORATUS: 
Funcus odoratus ſive aromaticus C. B. 
Andropogon ſchenanthus Lin. Sweet 
ruth, or camels hay LL. 

This is a dry ſmooth ſtalk, 
brought to us along with the 


leaves, and ſometimes the flowers, 


from Turky and Arabia, tied up in 
bundles about a foot long. The 
ſtalk, in ſhape and colour, ſomewhat 
reſembles a barley ſtraw : it is full 
of a fungous pith, like thoſe of our 
common ruſhes : the leaves are like 
thoſe of wheat, and ſurround the 
ſtalk with ſeveral coats, as in the 
reed : the flowers are of a carnation 
colour, ſtriped with a lighter purple. 
The whole plant, when in perfec- 
tion, has a hot, bitteriſh, not un- 
pleaſant, aromatic taſte, and a very 
fragrant ſmell ; by long keeping, it 
loſes greatly of its aromatic flavour. 
Diſtilled wich water, it yields a 
conſiderable quantity of , eſſential ' 
oil. It was formerly often uſed as 
an aromatic, and in obſtructions of 
the viſcera, &c. but at preſent is 
ſcarce otherwiſe employed than as 
an ingredient in mithridate and the- 
riaca. A | 
JUNIPERI baccæ. Funiperi 
vulgaris fruticoſe C. B. TFunipers 
communis, Lin. Juniper; the ber- 
ries [L. &.] G | 5 


| 


. 


— 


Trlkis is an evergreen ſhrub grow-. 
mig upon heaths and hilly grounds 
ih all the parts of Europe: the 


wood and reſin are not at preſent . 


made ufe of for medicinal purpoſes : 
the berries are brought from Hol. 
land, where this ſhrub is very plen- 


Juniper berries have a ſtrong. not 


_ difagreeable ſmell ; and a warm, 


pungent. ſweet taſte, which if they 
art long chewed or previouſly well 
bruiſed, is followed by a bitteriſh 
one. 
_ fide in the bark; the ſweet in the 


juice; the aromatic flavour in oily 


velicles, ſpread through the fub- 
ſtanee of the pulp, and diſtinguiſh- 
able even by the eye; and the bit- 
ter in the ſeeds: the freſh berries 
1 on expreſſion, a rich, ſweet, 

oney- like, aromatic juice; if pre- 
Koully pounded ſo as to break the 
ſeeds, the juice proves tart and 

itter | 
© Theſe berries are uſeful carmina- 
Evesandſtomachics, andarediuretic: 
for theſe purpoſes, a ſpirituous water 

L. J a compound ſpirituous water 
| TE and eſſential oil diftilled from 
them [L. E.] are kept in the ſhops: 
they are ingredients alſo in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca [IL J. the li- 
quor remaining after the diſtillation 
of the oil, paſſed through a rainer, 

and gently exhaled to the conſiſt- 
ence of a rob, proves likewiſe a 
medicine of great utility, and in 
many caſes is perhaps preferable to 
dhe oil, or berry itſelf: Hoffman 
is expreſsly of this opinion, and 
firopgly recommends it in debility 
of the Romach and inteſtines, and 
Jays it is particularly of ſervice to 
old people who are ſubject to theſe 
diſorders, or labour under a diffi- 

culty with regard to the urinary 
excretion. This rob is of a dark 
browniſn yellow colour, a balſamic 
Tweet tate, with a little of the bit- 
ter: more or leſs, according as the 
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The pungency ſeems to re- 


"hs 


ſceds in the berry- have bout nk 


or leſs bruiſed. 


_ KALT: Kali najus cochleato ſe. 
mine C. B. Salſela ſoda- Lin. Glaſs. 
wort. ent 

© This is an annual, and grows 


wild on the ſouthern ſea- coaſts of 


Europe. The faline juice has been 
uſed in dropſy; but the plant is 
chiefly taken notice of as yielding 
copiouſſy, when burnt, the mineral 
alkali which all marine plants do in 
ſome degree. An impure kind of 
this alkali is prepared from the kali 
cultivated in the ſalt marſhes about 
Montpelier, and à purer kind at A- 
licant from the alla ſativa Lin. 
The impure. kinds are called ſoda 


or barilla. The purified ſalt has 


been uſed in ſcrophula.” 


KERMEsS [I..] A bound grain 
about the bulk of a pea, found (in 
Spain, Italy, and in the ſouthern 


parts of France) adhering to the bran - 


ches of the ilex aculeata cocciglan- 


4 frra C. B. Quercus cocciſera Lin. | 


' Theſe grains appear, when freſh, 
full of ſmall, reddith ovula, or ani- 
malcules, of which they are the ni- 
dus. On expreſſion,” they yield a 
red juice, of a bitteriſh, ſomewhat 
rough and pungent taſte, and a not 
unpleaſant ſmell :- this is brought to 
us from the ſouth of France. The 

rains themſelves are cured by 
prinkling with vinegar beforc exſic- 
cation: this prevents the excluſion 


of the ova, and kills fuch of the a - 


nimals as are already hatched; o- 


therwiſe, they change into a winged 
inſet, leaving the grain an empty 
| > 


Kermes, conſidered as a medicine, 


is a grateful, very mild reſtringent, 
and corroborant. 
was looked upon by the Greeks: 
the Arabians added a cordial vir- 
tue: European writers alſo have in 
general recommended it for exhila- 

rating 


! 


Part II. 


In this light it 


Part H. 
ating the ſpirits, and againſt pal- 
G of the heart: but more 
particularly for promoting birth, 
and preventing abortion. I have 
known, ſays Geoffroy, many wo- 
men, who had never reached the 
end of pregnancy, made joyful mo- 
thers by the uſe of pills compoſed 


of kermes, germin. vor. exſiccat. and 


zonfedio de hyacintho (a compoſition | 


containing ſome vegetable aſtrin- 
gents and aromatics, together with 
old and filver leaf, four precious 
Tons and other ingredients of leſs 
value:) three of theſe pills muſt be 
taken for the firſt dofe, and this re- 
peated three times, at the interval 
of twice three hours; after which 
three pills more are to be taken 
every morning on the three laſt days 
f the moon in every month till de- 
livery. Notwithſtanding this aſ- 
ſertion, we conceive our readers will 
with us beheve, that neither the 
kermes, or its auxiliaries, are to be 
much depended on. The kermes 
gives name to an officinal confec- 
tion, which appears to be greatly 
ſuperior to the above compoſition. 


. KINO GUMMI. Red aftrin- 
gent gum from Gambia, Lond. Med. 
Of. vol. i. art. 28. [E.] 

It has a great reſemblance to 
catechu. It 1s indeed redder and 
more aſtringent, its watery ſolu- 
tion more decompoſable by acids, 
and its ink leſs permanent. Its co- 
louring and aſtringent matter are 
more perfectly taken up by ſpirit 
than by water, though water readily 
enough extracts a conſiderable ſhare 
of both. It is-uſed as an aftringent 
in diarrhœa, &c. In proof, ſpirit it 
forms an elegant tincture [E.] 
LABDANUM CL. ] This is a 
reſinous ſubſtance exuding upon the 
leaves of the ciſtus ladanifera Cre- 
tica fore ' purpureo Tourn. Ciftus 
GG inn hee. 

This reſin is ſaid to have been 
2 — 
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formerly collected from the beards 
of goats who brouzed the leaves of 
the ciſtus: at preſent, a kind of 
rake, with ſeveral ftraps or thongs 
of ſkins fixed to it, is drawn lightly 
over the ſhrub, ſo as to take up the 
unctuous juice, which is afterwards 
ſcraped off with knives. It is rarely 


met with pure, even in the places - 
which produce it; the duſt, blown. 
upon the plant by the wind, ming - 
ling with the tenacious juice: the, 


inhabitants are alſo ſaid to mix with 
it a certain black ſand. In the ſhops 
two ſorts are met with: the beſt 
(which is very rare) is in dark-co- 
loured almoſt black maſſes, of the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſoft plaſter, which grows 
ſtill ſofter upon being handled ;' ofa 
very agreeable ſmell, and of a light 


pungent bitteriſh taſte ; the other 


ſort is harder, not ſo dark coloured, 


in long rolls coiled up: this is of” 


a much weaker ſmell than the firſt, 
and has a large admixture of a fine 
ſand, which in the labdanum, 'txa+ 
mined by the French academy, 
made up three-fourths of the maſs. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine almoſt en- 


tirely diſſolves pure labdanum, lea- 
ving only a ſmall portion of gummy 


matter which has no taſte or ſmell: 
and hence this refin may be thus 
excellently purified for internal pur- 
poſes. It is an uſeful ingredient in 


of the ſnops. 


'LAC: Milk: : | 
- © Milk is a ſecretion peculiar to 


the ſtomachic and cephalic plaſters Be 


women, the females of quadrupeds, 


and of the cetacequs fiſhes. It may 
be conſidered as a kind of emulſion, 
conſiſting of butter, cheeſe, - and 
whey ; the. whey containing a mu- 


cilaginous ſugar, which keeps the 
butter and cheeſe in union with its 
water; and it is from this ſugary 


part that milk is ſubje& to the vi- 
nous fermentation, as in the Ruſ- 
fian koumis, a vinous liquor made 
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of mares: milk, and recommend: 
ed in phthiſis and caſes of weak- 
5 8 FEY 


New milk mixes vaiformly with 


common water, the mineral chaly- 


beate waters, wines, and malt li- 
quors that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 


vith oils expreſſed or diſtilled. A- 
cids both mineral and vegetable co- 


agulate it; as alſo do fixt and vo- 
latile alkalies, and highly rectified 


ſpirit of wine: the curd made by 
acids is in part reſolved again by al- 


kaline liquors; as that made by al- 


Kalies likewiſe is by acids. Neutral 


falts, nitre in particular, preſerve it 
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+ lable by acids. 


| 


| Bart I, 
from coa 


gulating ſpontaneouſly; and 
likewiſe render it leſs —— 


The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſeg 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di. 
late of them all; on ſuffering it to 
coagulate ſpontaneouſly,. the curd 
ſcarce amounted to two drams from 
twelve ounces, whilſt that of cows 
milk was five times as much: the 
coagulum of aſſes milk, even when 
made by acids, forms only into fine 
light flakes, Which ſwim in the fe. 
rum; that of goats milk coneretes 


into more compact maſſes, which 
ſink. 


Upon evapo- | There remained | From which water extracted a ſweet 


Tha: Give: b dance obtained 


from aſſes: milk was white, and 
{weet as ſugar ; thoſe of the others 


brown or yellow, and conſiderably 
leſs fweet ; that of cows milk, the 
leaſt ſweet of all. It appears, there- 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 
ſerum, and much more of a ſac- 


charine ſaline matter, than thoſe of 
cows and goats; and that the two 
latter abound: moſt with unctuous 


groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, whilſt the firſt 
proves moſt effectual as an aperient 
and detergent. | 


E 


digeſted with about as much water 
as was walted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte and which 
keeps better than that made in the 


common manner. This liquor pro- 


o 
2 


The inſpiſſated refiduum of milk, | 


rating twelve | of dry matter ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 
ounces of et its exficcated, to | 
1 £2 | | drams, | drams, | 
Cows milk 13 | '. by 
Goats milk 124 | 1. 
Human milk 8 6. 
Aſſes milk 8 T7 6. 


motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral ; and, if its uſe is'duly conti- 
nued,. does good ſervice in ſeorbu- 
tic and other diſorders proceeding 
from thick phlegm and obſtructions 
of the viſcera. 
There are «conſiderable differen- 
ces in the milk of the ſame animal, 
according to its different aliment. 
Dioſcorides relates, that the milk of 
goats, who feed on the ſcammony 
plant and ſpurges, proved cathartic: 
and examples are given in the Acta 
Haffnienſia of bitter milk from the 
animal having eaten wormwood. It 
is a common obſervation, that ca- 
thartics and ſpirituous liquors given 
to a nurſe, affe&-the child: and 
that the milk of animals feeding on 
green herbs, is much more dilute 
than when they are fed with dry 
ones. Hoffman, from whom _ 


EE 


1 


Pitt l. 


of the foregoing- obſeryations are 
taken, carries this point ſo far, as 
to direct the animal to be dieted ac · 
cording to the diſeaſe which its milk 
is to be drank for. er Longer 


LACCA, gimmi-reſima. Lac, 
improperly ca 1 lac. | 
his is a ſort of wax of a red co- 
Jour, collected in the Eaſt Indies 
by certain inſects, and depoſited on 
flicks faſtened for that purpoſe in 
the earth. It is brought over, ei- 
ther adhering to the ſticks, or in 
ſmall tranſparent grains, or in ſemi- 
tranſparent flat cakes: tbe «firſt is 
called ſtick lack, the ſecond ſeed 
Jac, and the third ſhell lac. On 
breaking a piece of ſtick lac, it ap- 
pears compoſed of regular cells like 
the ' honeycomb, with ſmall cor - 
puſcles of a deep redccolour lodged 
in them: theſe are the young in- 
{c&s, and :toitheſe the lac owes its 
tincture; for when freed from them, 
its colour is very dilute. 
and ſeed lacs, which do not exhibit 
any inſects or cellular appearance 
upon breaking, are ſuppoſed to be 
artificial preparations of the other: 
the ſeed ſort is ſaid to be the ſtick 
lac bruiſed and robbed of its more 
ſoluble parts; and the ſhell to be 
the ſeed lac, melted and formed in- 
to cakes. The ſtick lac therefore 
is the genuine ſort, and ought alone 
to be employed for medicinal pur - 
poſes. This concrete is of great 
eſteem in Germany, and other coun- 
tries, for laxity and ſpongineſs of 
the gums, preceeding from cold, or 
a ſcorbutic habit: for this uſe the 
lac is boiled in water, with the ad- 
dition of a little alum, which pro- 
motes its ſolution: or a tincture is 

made from it with rectified ſpirit. 
This tincture is recommended alſo 
internally in the fluor albus, and in 
rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders : 
it has a. grateful ſmell, and a not 
unpleaſant, bitteriſn, aſtringent taſte; 
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The ſhell 


.',- 
The principal uſe of lac among us 


is in certain mechanic arts as a co- 
louring drug, and for making ſeal- 
ing wax. 


LACTUC E flia, ſemen : Lac- 
tuce ſativæ C. B. et Lin. Garden 
lettuce; the leaves and ſeeds. 
* The ſeveral ſorts of garden let- 
tuces are'very wholeſome, emollient, 
cooling ſalad herbs, eafyof digeſtion, 
and ſomewhat looſening the belly. 
Moft writers ſuppoſe that they have 
a narcotic quality; and indeed, in 
many caſes, they contribute to pro- 


cure reſt; this they eſſect by aba- 


ting heat, and relaxing the fibres. 
The ſeeds are in the number of the 
four leſſer cold ſeeds. * 

There are two wild ſorts of let - 
tuce, not unfrequently met with un- 
der hedges, & . One of theſe dif- 
fers greatly in quality fromthe fore- 
going; as may be judged from its 
ſtrong ſoporific ſmell : it 1s called 
by Moriton, Lactuca ſylveſtris apii 


odore vebementi ſoporiſero et viroſo: 


Lactuca viroſa Lin. The upper 
leaves of this are jagged about the 
edges, the lower ones not. It 
ſmells ſtrongly of opium, and re- 
ſembles it in its effects; and its nar- 


cotic power, like that - of the poppy 
heads, reſides in its milky juice. 
An extract from the expreſſed juice 


is recommended in ſmall doſes in 


dropſy. In dropſies of long ſtand- 
ing, proceeding from viſceral ob- 


ſtructions, it has been given to the 
extent of half an ounoe a day. It 
is ſaid to agree with the ſtomach, to 
quench thirſt, to be gently laxa- 
tive, powerfully diuretic, and ſome- 
what diaphoretic. Plentiful dilu- 


tion is allowed during its operation. 


Collin of Vienna aſſerts, that out 
of 24 dropſical patients, all but one 
were cured by this medicine.“ All 
the leaves of the other wild ſort are 
very deeply jagged: 
by the ſame author diſtinguiſhed by 

V 


hence this is 


curled up about the edges. 


thename Lactuca Hluaſiris Jaciniata; 
en n A 


4 
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the deſcription which we penn 
gives of · the latter, does not ill a 
to the former. This author an 


LAMII ALBI falia, ores : La- fore attributes to the bydrolaphathum 


mii albi non ſetent! olis oblong 
C. B. et Lin. White archangel, or 
dead nettle ; the flowers CL. J | 
This grows wild in hedges.; and 
ers, in April and May. The 


flow 
— have been particularly ce - 


ebrated in uterine fluors and other 

emale weakneſſes, as alſo in difor- 

ders of the lungs; but they 2 
to be of * weak virtue. 8 


LA PATHUM, Dock ; the 


roots. 
We have ten or eleven Fac 


growing wild in England, the roots 


of moſt of which are brought to 


market promiſcuouſly ; though two 

have been generally directed by 

phyſicians in preference. d to the 0- 
rs: theſe are, 3 


N oxVYLAPATHUN: Lapa- 
fbum folio acuto plans C. B. Numex 
acutus Lin. The dock with long, 
narrow, ſharp-pointed leaves, not 


HYDROLAPATHL foe Her- 
be Britapnice radix: Lapathi a- 


guatici folio. cubitali C. B. Rumicis. 


aguatici Lin. The great water- dock; 
the root LZ. 

The leaves of the docks gently 
looſen the belly, and have ſometimes 
been made ingredients in decoctions 
for removing a coſtive habit. The 
roots form an ink with iron, and are 
celebrated for the cure of ſcorbutic 
and cutaneous diſorders, both ex- 
hibited internally, and applied ex- 
ternally in ointments, cataplaſms, 
Jo0tions, and ſomentations. 


untin- ſpice Lin. 


all the virtues aſcribed of old to the 
Britannica, particularly recommend. 

ing it in the ſcurvy and all its ſymp- 
toms. Where this diſorder is of 
very long ftanding, ſo as not to yield 
to the hydrolapathum alone, he di. 
rects a compoſition, by the uſe of 
which, he ſays, even the venereal 
lues wall | in a ſhort time be effectu- 

ally cured. Six ounces of the roots 
of the water-dock, with two of ſaf. 

fron ; and of mace; cinnamon, gen- 
tian root, liquorice root, and blaek 
pepper, each three ounces (or, 
where the pepper is improper, fix 
ounces of liquorice), are to be re- 
duced into coarſe powder, and put 
into a mixture of two gallons of 
wine, with half a gallon of ſtrong 
vinegar, and the yolks of three 
eggs; and the whole digeſted, with 
a moderate. warmth, for three days, 
in a glazed veſſel, cloſe ſtopped; 

from three to fix ounces of this li- 
quor are to be taken every morn- 


ing on an empty ſtomach, for four- 


teen or twenty days, or longer: 


LAPATHUM UNCTUO- 


SUM, vide Baxus HExRIcus. 
 LAPISBEZOAR,CALAMI- 


'NARIS, HAEMATITES, LA- 


ZULI ;. vide e Calan. 
NARIS, &c. 


 LAPPA MAJOR, vide Ban. 
DANA MAJOR. 


| LAVENDULZ# . Laven: 
dulæ anguſtifaliæ C. B. Lavendule 


Common, or narrow- 


gius publiſhed a treatiſe on theſe leaved W or R the flow- 


plants in the year 1681, in which 
he endeavours to prove, that our 
great water- dock is the herba Bri- 
. tannica of the ancients; and indeed 


ers [L. E.] 


| LAVENDULE fores : Lavens 
dulez latifilie C. B. var Þ Lin. 
Greater 
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Greater or bad. leaved lavender ; 
the flowers. 
Theſe plants have a fragrant ſmell, 
to molt people agreeable; and a 
warm, pungent, bitteriſh taſte: the 
broad · leaved ſort is the ſtrongeſt in 
both reſpects, and yields in ditilla- 
tion thrice as much eſſential oil as 
the other; its oil is alſo hotter, and 
ſpecifically heavier: hence in the 
ſouthern parts of France, where both 


uſe of for the diſtillation of what is 
called oil of ſpike. The narrow: 
leaved is the fort commonly met 
with in our gardens, and therefore 
alone directed by the colleges. | 


mended in vertigoes, - palfics, tre: 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
eracuations; and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves, and 
uterus, proceeding from a weakneſs 
of the ſolids, and lentor or flug- 
giſhneſs of the juices. It is ſome- 

times alſo uſed externally in fomen- 
tations for paralytic limbs. The 
diſtilled oil is particularly celebra- 
ted for deſtroying the pediculi ingui- 
zales, and other cutancous inſects: 
if ſoft ſpongy paper, dipt- in this 
oil, either alone, or mixed with that 
of almonds, -be applied at night to 
the parts infeſted by the inſects, they 
will certainly, ſays Geoffroy, be all 
found dead in the morning. The 
officinal preparations of lavender, 
are the eſſential oil, a ſimple and 
compound ſpirit 2 Z. J, and a 
conſerve [Z.] The flowers in fub- 

ſtance are an ingredient in the ſter- 
nutatory powder [ L.] 


 LAUREOLA falia, . 
Laureolæ fempervirentis fore viridi, 
guibuſdam laurels maris, C. B. 


Daphbnes laureolæ. Spurge laurel; 
the leaves and berries. 


wild in ſome of our woods. The 
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leaves, berries and bark, both of 
the ſtalks and roots, have: an ex · 
2 acrid, hot taſte, which laſt | 
for a long time, burning aud in- 
flaming the mouth and fauces. 
Taken internally, they operate with 
great violence by. ſtool, and ſome: 
times by vomit; ſo as ſcarce to be 
exhibited with any tolerable degree 
of fafety, unleſs their virulence be 


Previouſly abated by boiling, 
kinds grow wild, this only is made 


, 

LAURI Folia, Ay * 
run oleum erpreume Lauri vulga- 
ris C. B Lauri nobilis Lin. Ihe 
bay tree; its leaves and berries UL. 


E. J, and expreſſed oil of the ber- 
Lavender is a warm ſtimulating | 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 


ries LE. ] 

Theſe are generally brought from 
the Streights, though the tree bears 
the colds of our own climate. They 
have a moderately ſtrong aromatic 
ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, pun- 
gent taſte: the berries are ſtronger 
in both reſpe& than the leaves, and 
afford in diſtillation a larger quan- 
tity of aromatic eſſential oil; they 
yield alſo an almoſt inſipid oil te 
the preſs, in conſequence of which 
they prove unctuous in the mouth. 
Theſe fimples are warm earmina- 
tive medicines. and ſometimes ex- 
hibited in this intention againſt fa - 
tulent colics, and likewiſe in hy- 
ſterical diſorders. 

Their. principal uſe in the W 
practice is in glyſters, and ſome. ex- 
ternal applications. The leaves en- 
ter our common fomentation; and 


the] berries, the plaſter and cataplaſm : 


af cummin: they alſo give name to. 


an electary, which is little otherwiſe 
uſed than in Slyſters. 


LAZULILAPIS: A compact 
ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 
colour, met with in the eaſtern coun- 
tries, and in ſome parts of Germany. 


It is a ſtrong emetic, rarely or never 
This is a ſmall ſhrub, growing 


uſed in the preſent practice. It 
is found to conſiſt of calcareous 
L 4 earth, 
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gypſum, iron, ſp 
It is Akin from other 
tive ſtones by obſtinately —_— 


its colour in « frong brace? 


' LENTIS VULGARIS ſemen : 


Lentis vulgaris ſemine ſubrufo C. B. | 


Lentile ; the ſeed. . 

This is a ſtrong, flatulent food, 

very hard of digeſtion : 
at leaft with us, uſed for _y me- 

Gicimal . 


- LENTISCUS : Lentifcus werus 


ex inſula Chin, cortice et foliis fuſcis 
'  Commelin. Lentiſcus vulgaris C. 8. 


Piftachialentiſcus Lin. The lentiſc, 
vr maſtich tree; the wood. 
This tree or ſhrub is a native of 


che warm climates, but bears the 


common winters of our own. - The 
wood \s brought to us in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with an aſh- 
eolou 
a rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, 
und an agreeable, though faint 


ſmell z the ſmaller tough ſprigs are 


both in taſte and ſmell the ſtrongeſt. 
This wood is accounted a mild bal- 
ſamic reſtringent; a decoction of it 
is in the German ephemerides _ 


. mified with the title of vegetable 


aurum potabile, and ftrongly recom- 
mended: in catarrhs, nauſeæ, and 
weakneſs of the ſtomach; for 


ſtrengthening the tone of the 'viſce- 


ra in general, and promoting the 
iow ſecretion. - 


This is the tree which in the 


iſland Chio affords the reſin called 
maſtich. See the article MasT1- 
CHE, 


- LEPIDII fila: Lepidii Iatifoli 
C. B. et Lin. Common broad di- 
tander, pepperwort, or poor man's 
pepper ; the leaves. 

This plant is 3 found 
wild by the ſides of rivers, and in 
other moiſt places. The leaves have 


an aromatic, pungent, biting taſte, 


1. Mania Medis 


„and 


it is never, 


bark, and white within, of 


Part Il. 
bome what approaching to that of pep. 
per, but going off ſooner than that of 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſi. 
They are very . employed in 
medicine, though ſtrongly recom. 
mended as — and for 
promoting the urinary and cuticy. 
lar ſecretions; virtues, which th 
have undoubtedly a good title to. 

The lepidium iberis Lin. has 
much the ſame properties. Exter. 
nally, it has been ſuppoſed uſeful 
in ſciatica, hence called ſciatica 
crefſes.” | 


\ LEUCOIUM LUTEUM, vide 
C HEIRI. 
LEVISTICI fuLiguftc "Weg 
Angelics montane perennis, paludapii 
folio, Tourn. Liguſtici vulgaris C. B. 
L leviſtici Lin. Lovage; the 
This is a large unbelliſerous plant, 
eultivated with us in gardens. The 
root nearly agrees in quality with 
that of angelica: the principal dif- 
ference 1s, that the lovage root has 
a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
leſs . pungent / taſte, accompanied 
with a more durable ſweetneſs: the 
ſeeds are rather warmer than the 


root. Theſe ſimples, though cer- 


tainly capable of being applied to 


uſeful purpoſes, are not at preſent 


regarded : neither of them is direct - 
ed in extemporaneous preſcription, 
and the root enters no officinal com- 
poſition. | 


LIC HEN: Lichen petræus cau- 
liculo pileolum ſuſtinente C. B. Mar- 
chantia polymorpha Lin. Liverwort; 
the herb. | 
This grows wild in moiſt ſhady 
places, and by the ſides of rivers. It 
has a faint not diſagreeable ſmell ; 
and an . herbaceous, roughiſh, and 
ſomewhat bitteriſh'taſte. Great vir- 
tues have been attributed to this 
ſimple in obſtrutions of the liver, 

jaun- 


* 
wh _ 4 
a 


* ei 
vot now expert from it. 


' LICHEN CINEREUS TER- 


RESTR IS: Lichen terreftris eine - 


u Raii. Lichen caninus Lin. Aſh- 


coloured ground li verwort [I.. 
Thie conſiſts of pretty thick di- 
itated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
venkay texture underneath, and fa- 
ſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 
the leaves when in perfection are of 
an aſh colour; by age they be- 
come Jarker-coloured or reddiſh. It 
is met with on commons and open 


heaths, where it quickly ſpreads on 
us, Account of Poiſons, in which wefind 
the ſame method of cute again re- 
commended, as having, i in a courſe 


the ground. Dr Mead informs 
that this plant grows in all coun- 
tries, and has been brought over 
from America along with the Peru- 
vian bark: that it is found at all 
times, but ought to be gathered 
| from autumn to winter, as being 
then in its freſheſt vigour. 

This fimple is ſaid to be a warm 
diuretic ; but the taſte diſcovers in 
it little or no warmth. It is chiefly 
celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account of 
the rediar kable effects in theſe caſes 
of a powder compoſed of the dried 
leaves and pepper, was communi- 
_ cated to the Royal Society by Mr 
Dampier, and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, no 247. 
This powder was afterwards inſerted 
(in the year 1721) into the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, under the title 
of pulvis antilyſſus, at the deſire of 
an eminent phyſician, who had great 
experience of its good effects. Some 
years after, the ſame gentleman pub- 
liſhed and diſperſed a paper con- 
taining the method of cure, which 
he had in a great number inſtan- 
ces conſtantly found ſucceſsful. In 
this paper the directions were to the 
following effect: ·¶ Let the patient 
be blooded nine or ten ounces'; 


and afterwards take a dram and a 
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, half of the powder every mom· 
« ing faſting, for four mornings 


* ſucceſſively, in half a pint of 
« cows. milk, warm. After theſe 
« four doſes are taken, the patient 
% muſt go into the cold bath, or a 
* cold ſpring or river, every morn> 
« ing faſting for a month ; he muſt 
«© be dipt all over, but not ſtay in 
«© (with: his head above water) 
5 longer than half a minute, if the 
water be very cold: after this he 
* muſt go in three times a-week for 


« a fortnight longer.“ Ia the year 


1745, the world was favonred with. 


a new edition of the | Mechanical 


of thirty years experience, never 
failed of ſucceſs; where it had been 
followed before the hydrophobia be - 
gun. It is greatly to be wiſhed, 
that the efficacy of this medieine in 
preventing theſe terrible diſorders, 
was abſolutely certain, and proved 
by inconteſtible facts. Inſtances 


have been produced of its proving | 


unſucceſsful ; and the many ex- 


amples of the fatality of the diſcaſe' 


which continually occur, ſeem ar- 
guments either of the inefficacy of 


the medicine, or a ſtrange negli · 


gence in applying it. We ſhall on- 


ly farther obſerve, that Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently liberal 


in the commendation of remedies, 


ranks this among thoſe inſignificant 
triſles, which whoever depends __ | 


will find himſelf deceived. 


«LICHEN ISLANDICUSLis. 
Eryngo-leaved or catable 1 celand 


liverwort [Z.] | Fa. 


© Its leaves are nearly EL Riff 
when dry, and phant when moiſt; 
irregularly divided into broad di - 
ſtant fegments, ſmooth and ciliated 
at the margins. It is a native of this 
country, 
a n of water, and ſtrained, 
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the powder of it is made into pot. ge 
with. milk or water. This diet 


recommended in phthiſis and 
butus; and is ſaid to be very 
nouriſhing, ö I wk 


tive. 8 


my + 


Lic! ALOES, ride A- 


GALLOCHUM.. - 


' LIGNUM RHODIUMT.2 1 


Roſewood. a wood. or root Brought 
from the Canary Hands ; and af- 


palathus, a. fimple of conſiderable 


eſteem _ amohg the ancients, but 

which has not come to the Enow- 
ledge of latter times. 

| Fhe writers. on botany and ths 

materia medica. are much divided 

about the lignum rhodium. not on- 

with regard to the plant which 


affords ft, but likewiſe in their ac- 
counts of the drug itſelf, and have 
deſcribed, under this name, ſimples 


manifeſtly different. This confuſion 
ſeems to have ariſen from an opi- 
nion that the rhodium and aſpala- 


thus are the ſame ; whence different 


woods brought into Europe for the 


unknown aſpalathus were fold again 
by the. name of rhodium. 4 
As to aſpalathus, the ancients 


themſelves diſagree; Dioſcorides re 


quiring by this appellation the wood 
of a certain ſhrub freed from the 


| bark, and Galen the bark of a root. 


At preſent we have nothing under 


heretofore ſold among us as aſpala- 
thus, were pieces of a pale colour- 


5 ed wood brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, and more commonly called 
calambour. 


The aſpalathus, calambour, and 
lignum * are ſuppoſed to be 


7 e Madbe: 


yields abeut n woods of the : native of chen. 
tage as one part of gum Arabic. 
diffolvediathree parts of Water. The 
Icelanders uſe it in diet. It is ſteep- 
ed in water to deprive it of its bit- 
terneſs and cathartic quality, and 


hat was 


N 
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but weaker in quality. 
The lignum rhodium of the ſhops 
is uſually in long crooked pieces 
full of knots, which when cut ap- 
pear of a yellow colour like box, 
with a reddiſh caſt: the largeſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt compact, and deep. 
eſt telowed pieces, ſhould be cho- 
ſen; and the fmall, thin, or pale 
ones rejected. The taſte of this 
wood is lightly bitteriſh, and ſome. 
what pungent; its ſmell very fra. 
grant. reſembimg that of roſes; 
long kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell; 
but on cutting, or rubbing one piece 
againſt the other, it ſmells as well 
as at firft. Diſtilled with water, it 
yields an odoriferous eſſential oil, 
in very ſmall quantity. Rhodium is 
at preſent in eſteem only upon ac- 
count of its oil, which is employed 
as an high and agrecible perfume in 
ſcenting pomatumsand the like But 
if we may reaſon from analogy, this 
odoriferous ſimple might be advan- 
tageouſly applied to nobler pur. 
pofes; a tincture of it in rectiſed 
ſpirit of wine, which contains in 
ſmall volume the virtue of a conſi- 
derable deal of the wood, bids fair 
to prove a ſerviceable cordial, not 
inferior per to any thing of this 
ind. 


LIGNUM TINCTILE CAM. 


PECHENSE LL. E. ] Liginum Bra- 


lis fimile, ceruleo tingens, J. I 
Hematoxylum Campechianum Lin. 
Campeachy or logwood; a wocd 
brought from Campeachy i in the bay 
of Honduras. 

This is uſually in large logs, very 
compact and hard, of a red colour, 
and an aſtringent ſweet taſte. It has 
been for a long time uſed by the 
dyers, but not till very lately as a 
medicine; a decoction of it, and 
the extract, are in uſe in our hoſ- 
pitals, and ſaid to have proved very 
ſerviceable in diarrhæa. It fre- 

| quently 
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At tinges the fools; and ſome- frequently emplbyed in ſtomachie 
9223 6 the ics? * extract 2 rintures 1 gh it is . 
eived into the ſhops. _ dera eſs hot than orange a 
oy n * and Yields in diftillation with wakes 
LILII ALBI radix: Lilii.alii a leſs quantity af effential oil: its fla - 
ure erecto et vulgaris C. B. Lilii vour is nevertheleſs more periſhable, 
candidi, Lin. White lily; the root yet does not ariſe ſo readily with 
7.50 «6 * ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous ex- 
"This is cultivated in gardens, tract made from lemon peel poſſeſ- 
more for the beauty of its flowers, ſes the aromatic taſte and ſmell f 
than medicinal uſe. © The muci- the ſubje& in much greater perfec- 
laginous root is uſed by ſome in form tion than an extract prepared in the 
of poultice.? ſame manner from the peels of o- 
LILII CONVALLIUM ra- ranges. In the ſhops, a ſyrup is 
dix, foren: Lilii convallium albi prepared from the Juice, and the 
C. B. Convallariæ muralis Lin. peel is candied; the peel is an in- 
Lily of the valey, or May lily; the gredient in the bitter infuſions, bit- 
roots and flowers. This grows wild ter wine, and both the peel and ** 
in woods and ſhady places, flowering juice in one of the infufions of ſena 
in May. 1 "RE the eſſential oil in the volatile aro- 
The flowers of theſe plants are matic ſpirit, ſaponaceous pills, and 
faid to be cephalic and nervine. ointment of ſulphur [L.] 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 355 * 
which they impart by infuſion to LINARIXE folia : Linariæ vul- 
expreſſed oils, and give over in di · garis lutez flare majore C. B. An- 
ſtillation both to water and ſpirit; 7irrhini linaria Lin. Toad - flax; the 
but no eſſential oil has been hither- leaves. * 
to obtained from them. Etmuller This grows wild upon banks and 
ſays, that the diſtilled ſpirit is more about the ſides of fields. It is ſaid 
fragrarit than the water. The roots by ſome to be a powerful diuretic, 
of the garden-lily abound with a whence it is named by Tragus ber- 
ſoft mucilage, and hence they have ba urinalis 5 by others, to be a 
been uſed externally in emollient ftrong cathartic, infomuch that 
and maturating cataplaſms. Thoſe Brunfelſius has called it by a Ger- | 
of the wild lily are very bitter: man name expreſſing this 2 2 
dried, they are ſaid to prove a ſcheiſskraut. Experience ſcarcely 
gentle errhine; as alſo are the warrants either of theſe appellations; 


flowers, nor does common practice take any 


| . . © notice of the plant. 
LIMONIORUM maLozum, ſeu e | 
| 1 LINGUXE CERVINK, x N 
LIMONUM fuccus, cortex: Secolopendrii, folia: Linguæ cervin: 
Fructut mali limoniæ acide C. B. officinarum C. B. Aßplenii feolopen> 
Citrus medice Lin. Lemon; their drii Ein. Harts - tongue: the leaves. 
juice, yellow rind, and its eſſential This plant conſiſts of a number 
oil called effence of lemons, [L. E.] of long narrow leaves, without any 
The juice of lemons is ſimilar in ftalk : it grows upon rocks and old 
quality to that of oranges, from walls, and remains green all- the 
which it differs little otherwiſe than year. The leaves have a roughiſh, 
in being more acid. The yellow ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, like 
peel is an elegant aromatic, and is that of the maidenhairs, but _ 
: | X 2» 
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<era, and for ftrengthening their 


tone; and have ſometimes been 


made uſe of for theſe intentions, 
either alone, or in conjunction with 
maiden- hair, or the other plants 
called capillary. 


„ LINI CATHARTICI, Lia. 
Folia « Lint pratenſis floribus extguis 
C. B. Purging flax, or mill-moun- 
tain; the leaves. oO be 

This is a very ſmall plant, not 
above four or five inches high, found 


5 wild upon chalky hills and in dry 


Frounds. Its virtue is ex- 


preſſed in its title; an infuſion in 
Water or whey of a handful of the 
freſh leaves, or a dram of them in 


Tubſtance when dried, are ſaid to 
purge without inconvenience- 


. LINI VULGARIS ne C. 
Eum e ſeminibus expreſſum [.ini ſativi 


C. B.  Lini uſitatiſimi Lin. Com- 


mon flax; the ſeed, called lin- 
ſeed LL. E.] and. the expreſſed oil 
of the ſeeds [E.] | 


Liinſeed yields to the prefs a oon- 


fiderable quantity of oil ; and boil- 
ed in water, a ſtrong mucilage : 
eſe are occaſionally made uſe of 
or. the ſame purpoſes as other ſub- 
ſtances of that claſs; and ſometimes 
the ſeeds themſelves in emollient 
and maturating cataplaſms. 'They 
have alſo been employed in Aſia, 
and, in times of ſcarcity, in Europe, 


as food; but are not agreeable, or 


in general wholeſome. Tragus re- 


lates, that thoſe who fed on theſe 
in Zealand, had the hypochondres 
much diſtended, and the face and 
other parts ſwelled, in a very ſhort 
time; and that not a few died of 


theſe complaints, The expreſſed 
oil is an officinal preparation. 


LIQUID AMBRA. Liquidam- 


bar; a reſinous juice which flows 


Tue Materia Midica: 


 dilagreeable- They are recom- 
8 mended in obſtruct ions of the viſ- 


6 


„ 

Pan l. 
from a large tree ( Ligurz 

ſhraciflua Lin.) 1 in Va. 
ginia, Mexico, and other provin. 
ces of America. This juice is at 
firſt about the conſiſtence of turpen- 
tine, but by long keeping hard. 
ens into a reſin: it is of a yellow 
colour inclining to red, a warm 
taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, not un- 
like that of ſtorax heightened with 
a little ambergris. It was formerly 
of 2 uſe as a perfume, but is at 
preſent a ſtranger to the ſhops. 


. LITHARGYRUS[L.E.] Li. 
tharge; a preparation of lead, u- 
ſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
e reddiſh colour. If calcined 

ad be urged with a haſty fire, it 
melts into the appearance of oil, and 
on cooling concretes into litharge. 


Greateſt part of the litharge met 


with 1n the ſhops, is. produced in 
the purification of ſilver from lead, 
and the refining of gold and filver 
by means of this metal: according 
to the degree of fire and other cir- 
cumſtances, it proves of a pale or 
deep colour; the firſt has been 
commonly called litharge of filver, 
the other litharge of gold. See the 
article PLUMBUM. 


LITHOSPERMI, ſeu Mili /.- 
lis, femen: Lithoſpermi majoris e- 
recti C. B. Lithoſpermi officinalis 
Lin. Gromwell; the ſeed. 

This is found wild in dry fields 
and hedges. Its ſeeds are roundiſh, 
hard, of a whitiſh colour, like little 
pearls ; and from theſe circumſtan- 
ces have been ſuppoſed pecnhar- 
ly ſerviceable in calculous diſorders. 
Their taſte is merely farinaceous. 


'<LOBELLE RADIX. Lobeliæ 
fiphilitice Lin. [E.] Blue cardinal- 
flower ; the root. 

This plant grows in moiſt places 
in Virginia, and bears our winters. 
It is perennial, has an erect _ 

| rec 


„ * 
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Part . 
- three. or four feet high, blue flow- 
ers, a milky juice, and a rank ſmell. 
The root conſiſts of white fibres-a- 
bout two inches long, reſembles to- 
bacco in taſte, which remains on the 
tongue, and is apt to excite vomit- 
ing. It is uſed by the North A- 
merican Indians as a ſpecific in the 
venereal diſeaſe. "Thiedform is that 
of decoction, the doſe of which is 
ordered to be gradually increaſed 
till it bring on very conſiderable 
purging, then to be intermitted for 
a little, and again uſed in a more 
moderate degree, till the cure is 
completed. The ulcers are alſo 


waſhed with the decoction, and the 


Indians are ſaid to ſprinkle them 
with the powder of the inner bark 
of the ſpruce tree. The ſame 
ſtrictneſs of regimen is ordered as 
during a ſalivation.“ 


LOTI URBANE folia, ſe- 
men: Loti hortenſis odors C. B. 
Trifolii meliloti ceruleæ Lin. Sweet 
trefoil; the leaves and ſeeds. _ 
The flowers of this plant are 
ftronger in ſmell than the other 
parts: theſe have been recommend- 
ed for diaphoretic, alexipharmac, 
anodyne, and other virtues; but 
their effects have not been found 


conſiderable enough to continue 
them in practice. | | 


LUJUL@Z. - folia: Oxyos albe 
Gerard. Oxalis acetoſellæ Lin. Wood- 
lorrel ; the leaves [L. 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. In taſte and medi- 
cal qualities, it is ſimilar to the 
common ſorrel ( fee the article Acx- 
TOSA), but conſiderably more grate- 
ful, and hence is preferred by the 
London college. Boiled with milk, 
it forms an agreeable whey ; and 
beaten with ſugar, a very elegant 
conferye,; which has been for ſome 
time kept in the ſhops, and is now 
receiyed in the diſpenſatory. | 


: ; „ 108 „. 
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LUMBRICI et LIMACES 
TERRESTRES. Earth-worms 
and ſnails. V7.7. 

Both theſe are ſuppoſed to cool 
and cleanſe the viſcera. *Fhe latter, 
from their abounding with à viſeid 
glutinous juice, are recommended as 
a reſtorative in conſumptions: for 
this purpoſe, they are directed to be 
boiled in milk; and thus managed, 
they may poſſibly be of ſome ſer · 
vice. They give over nothing in di- 
ſtillation either with water or ſpi- 
rit; and hence the diſtilled wa- 
ters of them, though formerly in 
great eſteem, are not found to 
have any of the virtues which the 
animals themſelves are ſuppoſed to 
poly 5 7 335 febet 14 EH be 


LUPINI ſemen : Lupini vulga- 
ris, ſemine et flore albs, ſativi J. B. 
Lupini albi Lin. White lupines; the 
feeds. - A hav 

Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
accompanied with à diſagreeable 
bitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 
thelmintic, both mternally taken, 
and applied externally. Caſpar Hoff- 
man cautions againſt their internal 
uſe, and tells us (from one of the A- 
rabian writers) that they have ſome · 
times occaſioned death. Simon 
Paull alfa ſays, that he ſaw a boy 
of eight or ten years of age, after 
taking a dram of theſe ſeeds in- 
powder, ſeized with exquiſite pains 
of the abdomen, a difficulty of re- 
ſpiration, and almoſt total loſs of 
voice; and that he was relieved 
from theſe complaints by à glyſter 
of milk and ſugar, which brought 
away a vaſt quantity of worms. But 
Mr Geoffroy obſerves, very juſtly, 


that either theſe ſymptoms were 


owing to the worms, and- not to the 
medicine; or that theſe ſeeds, if 


they have any noxious quality; loſe 


it, with their bitterneſs, in boiling; 


ſince they were commonly uſed a- 


mong the, Greeks as food, and re- 
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- LUPULUS: Corveloulas pe- 
rennis, beteroclitus, floribus: herba- 
air, capſulis. foltaceis robili — 
Moriſ. Humulus lupulus Lin. Hops; 
the looſe leafy heads which grow on 


tte tops of the ſtalks. 


| Theſe are one of the moſt agree- 
able of the. ſtrong bitters, though 
purpoſes. . Their -prancipal con- 

tion is in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous, and diſ- 


poſe to paſs off more freely by u- 


The odour of hops hung in a 
bed has been found to induce fle 
after opium had failed. | 


. LYCOPERDON : Fungus re- 
tundus orbicularis C. B. Lycoperdon 
boviſia Lin. Puff ball, or duſty 
muſhroom. - l N 
This fungus is found in dry pa · 
ſture grounds. It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
the agaric of the oak; and has, 
like it, been employed for reſtrain- 
Ing external hæmorrhagies and o- 
ther fluxions. The fine duſt, with 
whach it becomes filled by age, has 
been applied alſo in the ſame inten- 


MACIS. Macis efficinarum C. B. 
Mace ; one of the coverings of the 
nutmeg (ſee the article Nux moſcha- 
ta.) This ſpice, conſidered as the 
ſubje& both of medicine and of 
pharmacy, agrees nearly with the 
nutmeg. The principal difference 
is, that mace is ſomewhat leſs a- 
ſtringent, yields to the preſs a more 
fluid oil, and in diſtillation a more 
volatile one: what is called in the 


' eommenided by Galen as very whole- 
Saws Did en LENS 7 


' PERATORIA -— 


d for any medicinal 


| | X Part I, 
in the officinal ſteel-wine Tz, and 
the expreſſed. oil in the ſtomachic 


and cephalic plaſters [L. 


MAGISTRANTIA, vide In. 


- MAJORANZA. folia: Mojorans 
vulgaris C. B. Origani nidjoranæ 
Lin. Sweet marjoram; the leaves 
NAD | | 

Marjoram is raiſed annually in 
our gardens for culinary as well az 
medicinal uſes ; the ſeeds are com. 
monly procured from the fouthern 
parts of France, where the plant 
grows wild. It is a moderately 
warm aromatic, yielding its virtues 
both to aqueous and ſpirituous li. 
quors by infuſion, and to water in 
diſtillation. It is principally cele. 
brated in diſorders of the head and 
nerves, and in the humoural aſth- 
mas and catarrhs of old people. An 


- eſſential oil of the herb is kept in 


the ſhops. The powder of the 
leaves proves an agreeable errhine, 
and enters the officinal ſternutatory 


powder. * 


MALABATHRUM - foliun : 
Folium cinnamomi ſive canellæ Ma- 
labarice et Favanenſis C. B. Lau- 
ri caſiæ Lin. Indian leaf [L. J. 


This leaf is of a green colour, firm 


texture, very ſmooth on one ſide, leſs 
ſo on the other, on which run three 
remarkable ribs through its whole 
length. Lemery and Pomet affirm, 
that theſe leaves have no percep- 
tible ſmell or taſte; Herman and 
others, that they have a very great 
ſhare of both: thoſe met with in our 
ſnops have little or no ſmell till they 
are well rubbed, when they emit an 
agreeable ſpicy - odour : on chew- 
ing, they are found extremely mu- 


ſhops expreſſed oil of mace, is pre- 
pared not from this ſpice, but from 
the nutmeg. Mace is an ingredient 


cilaginous. 'This drug is of no far- 
ther uſe in medicine, than as an in- 
gredient in the mithridate and the- 
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um 
tac: and is, when in its greateſt 


ion, much inferior to the 
mace, which our college direCts as 


a ſyccedaneum to it. 


MALVXE folia, el : Maloe 
hlogftris folio ſinuato C. B. Malvæ 
aeg Lin. 
and flowers L. E. 

. have a ſomewhat os 

nous ſweetiſh taſte. Ihe leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four e- 
mollient herbs : they were formerly 
of ſome eſteem, in food; for looſen- 
ing the belly ; at preſent, decoc- 
tions of them are ſometimes em- 
ployed in dyſenteries, heat, and 
ſharpneſs of urine, and in general 
for obtunding acrimonious hu- 
mours: their principal uſe is in 
emollient glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
fomentations. The leaves enter the 
officinal decoction fon glyſters, and 
a conſerve 1s prepared from: the 
flowers [L. J | 1 45 


MALA: Fructus 2 
Raii; Pyri mali Lin. Apples. 

All the: ſorts of apples have.the 
common quality of cooling and a- 
bating thirſt : the more acid kinds 
loofen the belly ; the auſtere hve 
rather a contrary effect. 


MALA SYLVESTRIA: 
Fructus mali ſylveſtris acids fructu 
Tours. Crab - apples or wildings. 
Theſe are fo acid as not to be 
eatable: their juice, called verjuice. 
bas ſometimes ſupplied the place of 
vinegar, and has been made an in- 
gredient ia cooling and reſtringent 
gargariſms. At preſent, they are 


ſcaree ever employed: for any medi: 
cinal uſe. | 


MANDRAGORE lia: Mon- 
dragore fructu rotundo C. B. Atro- 
pe mandragore Lin. Mandrake; 


the leaves. 


N. a of dis plant are 


\ 3 


Erl 


The Metin uu. 


Mallow ; the leaves | 


2 
1 


1 | 


weydeadefal 2 it has a Ari 
—_ ſmell, reſembli t of 
the narcotic herbs, to which claſvit 
is uſually: referred. It has rarely 


been any otherwiſe made uſe of in 


medicine, than as an ingredient in 
one of the old officinal unguents. 
Both that compoſition and the 
plant itſelf are now rejected from 


r Rae = 
 MANNA CZ. E. J ; the juice 
of certain trees of the aſh Kind, par- 


ticularly the fraxinas ornus Lin. 


growing in Italy and Sicily. When 
naurally concreted on the plants 


and ſcraped off, it is called man · 
na in the tear; but if allowed to 
exude on ſtraws or chips of ward 
faſtened to the tree, it is called canu- 
lated or flaky manna. The com- 
mon, or fat manna, is got by inci- 
fions made after the ſpontaneous ex · 
udation is over, and is in larger 
maſſes and of a redder colour. The 
. Calabrian manna is in obloug, 
ht, friable ieces or flakes, of a 
itiſh or yellow colour, and 


ſomewhat tranſparent. The inferior 


kinds are moiſt, unctuous, and dark 
coloured.* Manna is ſaid to be 
ſometimes counterfeited by à com- 
poſition of ſugar and honey, mixed 
with a little ſcammony : there is al- 
ſo a factitious manna, which is 

white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſugar, manna, and fort purga- 
tive ingredient, boiled to a proper 
confiſtence ; this may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, un- 


tranſparent whiteneſs, and by its 


talte, which 1 is diffrent from that of 
manna. | 

Manna is a mild, agreeable laxa- 
tive, and may be given with ſafetx 
to children and pregnant women: 
nevertheleſs, in ſome particular con- 
ſtitutions, it acts very unkindly, 
produeing flatulencies and diſtenſion 
of the viſcera; theſe inconveniences 
may be prevented by the — 
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- grateful warm aromatic. 


of any 


Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a ca - 


thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes; 


and hence it is rarely given in this 


intention by itſelf. It may be com- 


modiouſſy diſſolved in the purging 


mineral waters, or joined to the ca- 
thartic ſalts, ſena, rhubarb, or the 


like. Geoffroy recommends acua- 
ting it with a few grains of emetic 


tartar : the mixture is to be divided 


into ſeveral doſes, each containing 


one grain of the erhetic tartar: by 


this management, he ſays, bilious ſe- 


rum will be plentifully evacuated, 


without any nauſea, gripes, or other 


inconvenience. It is remarkable, 
that the efficacy of _ drug 1s 
| promoted, (if the account 
A Valter is to be relied on) by 
a ſubſtance which is itſelf very flow 
of tion, caſſia. (See the arti- 
cle Cass14 FisTUSLARIS.) Manna is 
an ingredient in the electary of caſ- 
nia [L E] 7 


MARGARITTE CL. E.] Pearls; 


ſmall concretions of à tranſparent 


whiteneſs, found on the inſide of 


the ſhell of the concha margaritifera 


- or mother-of-pearl fiſh, as alſo of 


certain oyſters, muſſels, and other 
ſhell-fiſbes. © Some ſuppoſe pearls 


the product of age or diſeaſe in 


thoſe animals; and the Swedes are 
laid to produce the diſeaſe at plea- 
ſure, by a mere perforation of the 
ſhell? ' The pearls moſt eſteemed 
are brought from the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, and diſtinguiſhed by the names 


of oriental and occidental : the ori- 


ental, which are valued moſt, have 
a more ſhining ſilver hue than the 
occidental ; theſe laſt are ſomewhat 


© milky: a fort inferior to both theſe 


is ſometimes met with in our own 
feas, particularly on the coaſts of 
Scotland. The coarſe, rough pearls, 
and the very ſmall ones which are 
unkt for other uſes, are thoſe gene- 


* 
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rally employed in medicine. Th 
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Part Il. 


have been greatly celebrated as cor. 
dial, alexipharmac, and comfortin 

the nerves; but the only virtue that 
can be reaſonably expected from 
them is, that of abſorbing aciditie, 
in the prime vie, in which integ. 
tion they enter, three of the offici. 

nal powders. | - 


_ MARRUBII /i: Marrui; 
albi vulgaris C. B. Marrubii vulga. 
ris Lin. White horehound ; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

Theſe have a very ſtrong, not dif. 
agreeable ſmell, and a roughiſſi very 
bitter taſte. Beſides the virtues 


which they poſſeſs in common with 


other ſtrong bitters, they are ſup- 
poſed to be peculiarly ſerviceable in 
humoural afthmas and coughs, the 


yellow janndice proceeding from a 


viſcidity of the bile, and other chro- 
nical diſorders. They are doubtleſs 
an uſeful aperient and deobſtruent, 
they promote the fluid ſecretions in 
general, and liberally taken looſen 
the belly. They are an ingredient 
only in the theriaca [L.] 


MARI SYRIACI ,a. Mari 
cortufi J. B. Chamadryos maritime 
incanæ fruteſcentis foliis lanceolatis 
Tourn. Origani Syriaci Lin. Syrian 
herb maſtich ; the leaves [L. ] 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 

wing ſpontancouſly in Syria, 
ndy,. and other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens, 


The leaves have an aromatic bitter- 


iſn taſte ; and when rubbed betwixt 
the fingers, a quick pungent ſmell, 
which ſoon affects the head, and oc- 
caſions ſneezing : diſtilled with wa- 
ter, they yield a very acrid, pene- 
trating eſſential oil, reſembling one 
obtained by the ſame means from 
ſcurvy-graſs. Theſe qualities ſuf- 
ficiently point out the uſes to which 
this plant might be applied; at 
preſent, it is little otherwiſe em- 

ployed 


i 


part II. 
ploy ed than in cephalic ſnuffs. Tt 


is an ingredient in the pulvis ſternu- 
tatorius on the London Fharmaes- 


pœia- 

MARI VULGARIS: Aal 
e froe mari maſtichen redo- 
lentis C. B. Thymbre Hiſpanice ma- 
forare folis Tourn. Thymi maſtichi - 
ne Lin. Herb maſtich ; the leaves. 
(L-] 

This pungent. zromatic ont al- 
fo is become almoſt a rangers to 


practice. * 


« MARS SACCHARATUS 
LE. ] - Steel comfits. | 

This article is chiefly made by 
the confectioner; and, though little 
uſed, has got a place, as being oc- 
caſionally convenient on account of 
its ſweet taſte. 
A ſolution of two parts of ine 
ſugar in water boiled to a candy 
conſiſtence, is gradually added to one 
part of purified iron filings, in a veſ- 
{cl hung over a very gentle fire, and 
conſtantly ſhaken, that the filings 
may be cruſted over with the ſugar. 
Starch 1s previouſly, added, in the 
proportion of a dram to a pound, to 


prevent the comfit from kannt in- 


to rn 


- MASTICHE : Ref na piſtacie 
lentiſci Lin. [L. E.] Maſtich; a 
reſin exuding from the lentiſc tree 
(ſee Lx riscus), and brought from 
Chio, in ſmall, yellowiſh, tranſpa- 
rent grams or tears, of an agreeable 
ſmell, eſpecially when heated or ſet 
on fire. This reſin is recommended 
in old conghs, dyſenteries, hæmop- 
toes, weakneſs of the ſtomach, and 
in general in all debilities and laxity 
of the fibres. 
aqueous decoction of it to be uſed 
for theſe purpoſes : but water ex- 
tracts little or nothing from this re- 
my” reQified dein almoſt entirely 


s + 
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this. 


Geoffroy directs an 


12 
diſſolves it: the ſolution taſtes ar 


warm md pongent. e b in 


MATRICARIA * Pe : 


| Matricarie vulgaris ſeu ſativm C. B. 


Matricariæ Parthenii Lin. Com- 
mon wild -featherfew or — 3 
the leaves [L. J r 4:5 

This plant is a celebrated — 4 


hyſteric. 61mon Paulli relates, that 


he has experienced moſt happy ef- 


fects from it in obſtructions of the 


uterine evacuations; I have often 
ſeen, ſays he, from the uſe of a de- 


coction of matricaria and chamomile 
flowers with a little mu 


ort, hy- 
ſteric complaints inſtantly relieved, 
the diſcharge ſucceed plentifully, 


and the patient, from a lethargic 
ſtate, return as it were into life a- 


gain. Matricaria is likewiſe recom- 


mended in ſundry other diſorders, as 


a warm ſtimulating bitter: all that 
bitters and carminatives can do, ſays 
Geoffroy, may be expected from 
It is undoubtedly a medicine 
of ſome uſe in theſe caſes, though 


not perhaps equal to chamomile 


flowers alone, with. which the ma- 
tricaria agrees in ſenſible tins 


ene in being weaker. 


MECHOACANNE pew wil ; 


. the root of an American N 


lus, (convalvulur Mechoacanna Lin.) 


brought from Mechoacan, 4 pro- 


vince of Mexico, in thin ſlices like 


jalap, but larger and of a whitiſh 
colour. 
mong us (about the year 1524) as a2 
purgative univerſally ſafe, and ca- 


It was firſt introduced a- 


pable of evacuating all morbific hu- 
mours from the moſt remote parts 


of the body. Soon as jalap became 


known, Mechoacan gradually loft 
its reputation, which it has, never 
ſince been able to retrieve, It is 


nevertheleſs by ſome ſtill deemed 

an uſeful cathartic; it has very little 

ſmell or talte, and is not apt to of- 
** 
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MEL FL.] Honey. 
ney is à vegetable juice, obtained 
from the honey comb, either by ſe 
Parating the combs; and laying 
them flat upon a ſieve, through which 
the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates ; 


tion is 


flow, but effectual and fafe. Geof- 


froy affirms, that there js ſcarce any 
- Purgative accompanied with fewer 


inceveniencies. It ſeems to differ 
from jalap only in being weaker ; 


the reſins obtained from both have 
nearly the ſame qualities, but Bur 


yields five or fix times as much as 
Mechoacan ; hence it is- found ne- 
ceſſary to exhibit the la'ter in fix 
times the dofe of the former, to 
produce the ſame effects. 


Ho- 


or by including the comb in canvas 


' bags, and forcing the honey out by 


@'preſs : the firlt ſort is the pureſt ; 


comb is formed, and ſundry other 
impurities: there is another ſort 


till inferior to the two foregoing, 


obtained by heating the combs be- 
fore they are put into the preſs. 
The beft ſort is thick, of a whitiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a very 


- Pleaſant tate: both the colour and 
flavour differ according to the plants 
which the bees collect it from: that 
of Narbonne in France, where roſe - 
mary abounds, is ſaid to have a very 
' manifeſt flavour of that plant, and 
to be imitable by adding to other 
honey an infuſion of roſemary flow- 
ers. Honey, conſidered as a medi - 
- eine, is a very uſeful detergent and 


aperient, powerfully diſſolving viſ+ 
cid juices, and promoting the ex- 
pectoration of tough phlegm : in 
fome particular conttitutions it has 
an inconvenience of griping or pro- 
ving purgative ; this is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by previ- 


ouſly boiling the honey. 
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- MELAMPODIUM [Z.} da. 


HerLLEBorus NiGes. 


 MELILOTI folia, feres : Mal. 
loti officinarum Germanie C. B. e 
triſolii meliloti officinalis Lin. Meli 
lot; the leaves and flowers. 

This grows wild in hedges. aud 
among corn; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in. 
gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell; when dry, a 
pretty firong one; the tafte i; 


roughiſh, bitter, and, if long chey. 


ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 


| kerb has been recommended in in- 
flammations of the abdomen ; and 


a decoction of the flowers in the 
fluor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe 
than in emollient and carminative 
glyſters, and in fomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, and the like; and in 


the latter is found to contain a good "theſe not often. It formerly gave 
deal of the matter of which the 


name to one of the officinal pla- 
ſters, which received from the me- 
lilot a green colour, but no particu- 
lar virtue. | 
MELISSA fohia + Meliſſæ hor- 
terſis C. B. Meliſiæ officinalis Lin. 
Balm; the leaves [L. E. 

This plant, when in perfection, 
has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind? and a weak. 
roughiſh aromatic taſte. The 
yaung ſhoots have the ſtrongeſt 
flavour ; the flowers, the herb itſelf 
when old, or produced in very moiſt 
rich ſoils or rainy ſeaſons, are much 
weaker both in ſmell and taſte. 
Balm is appropriated, by the wri- 
ters on the Materia Medica, to the 
head, ſtomach, and uterus ; and in 
all diſorders of theſe parts is ſup- 
poſed to do extraordinary ſervice. 
So high an opinion have ſome of 
the chemiſts entertained of balm, 
that they have expected to find in 
it a medicine which ſhould prolong: 


fe beyond the uſual period. The 


preſenz 


4 N 
6 
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ſent practice however holds it 
in no great eſteem, and ranks it 
(where it certainly deſerves to be) 
among the weaker corroborants : in 
diſtillation, it yields an elegant eſ- 
ſential oil, but in exceeding ſmall 
quantity; the remaining decoction 
taſtes roughiſh. Strong infuſions 
of the herb, drank as tea, and con- 


tinued for ſome time, have done 


ſerrice in a weak lax ſtate. of the 
viſcera: theſe liquors, lightly aci- 
dulated with juice of lemons, turn 
of a fine reddiſh colour, and prove 


'an uſeful, and to many a very 


grateful drink, in dry parching fe- 
vers. . 85 5 

MELONUM enen: Cucumis 
melo Lin. Melons: the ſeeds. Theſe 
ſtand among the four greater cold 
ſeeds, They have been ſometimes 
uſed, with the others of that claſs, 
as cooling and emollient ; but are at 


preſent little taken notice of, 


MENTHA CATARLIA, vide 


Negra. 


MENTHE VULGARIS fo 
lia: Menthe anguſtiſoliæ ſpicate 
C. B. Menthe viridis Lin. Gar- 


den or ſpearmint; the leaves [L. E.] 


The leaves of mint have a warm, 
roughiſn, ſome what bitteriſh taſte; 
and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, aro- 
matic ſmell. - Their virtues are 
thoſe of a warm ſtomachie and car- 
minative : in loſs of appetite, nau- 
ſez, continual retchings to vomit, 
and (as Boerhaave expreſles it) al- 
moſt paralytic weakneſſes of the ſto- 
mach, there are few fimples perhaps 
of equal efficacy. In colicky pains, 
the gripes to which children are 
ſubject, lienteries, and other kinds 
of immoderate fluxes, this plant fre- 
. quently does good ſervice. It like - 
viſe proves beneficial in ſundry hy- 
ſteric. caſes, and affords an uſeful 
cordial in languors and other weak- 

2 


N 


neſſes conſequent upon delivery. - 

The beſt preparations for theſe 
purpoſes are, a ſtrong infuſion made 
from the dry leaves in water (which 
is much ſuperior to one from the 


green herb) or rather a tincture or 


extract prepared with rectiſied ſpi- 
rit. Theſe poſſeſs the whole vir- 
tues of the mint: the eſſential oil 
and diſtilled water contain only the 
aromatic part; the expreſſed juice 
only the aſtringency and bitteriſh- 
neſs, together with the mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance common to all vege- 
tables. The eſſential oil, a ſimple 
and ſpirituous water, and a con- 
ſerve, are kept in the ſhops. This 
herb is an ingredient alſo in the 
three alexitereal waters; and its eſ- 
ſential oil in the ſtomach plaſter 
LL. ] and ſtomachic pills LE. ] 


 MENTASTRI lia: Mentaſtri 

icati folio longiore candicante J. B. 
iert a the leaves. T and 
ſeveral other ſorts of mint are found 
wild in moiſt meadows, marſhes, and 
on the brinks of rivers. They are 
much leſs agreeable in ſmell than 
ſpearmint, and have more of a hot 
unpleaſant bitterneſs. 8 


MENTHA PIPERITIDIS 
folia Mentbæ ſpicis brevtoribus 
babitioribus, foliis menthe fuſce, ſa- 
pore fervido piperis Raii Synopſ. 
Menthe piperitæ Lin. Peppermint; 
the leaves [L. E.] . 

This ſpecies grows wild in ſome 
parts of England, in moiſt watery 
places, but is much leſs common 
than the other ſorts. The leaves 
have a more penetrating ſmell than 
any of the other mints, and a much 
warmer, pungent, glowing taſte like 
pepper, ſinking as it were into the 
tongue. The principal uſe of this 
herb is in flatulent colics, languors, 
and other like diſorders: it ſeems to 
act as ſoon as taken, and extend its 

| Sao od. 
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effects through the whole ſyſtem, in- 
ſtantly communicating a glowing 
warmth. Water extracts the whole 


of the pungency of this-herb by in- 


fuſion, and elevates it in diſtillation. 
Its officinal preparation» are an ef- 
ſential oil, and a ſimple and ſpiri- 
tuous water [L. E. ; 


 MENYANTHES, vide Tat- 
FOLIUM, | . 8 


MERCURTALIS mari & f. 


ming felia: Mercurialis teſticulatæ 


five marii, © ſpicate five femine 


Dieſeoridis & Plinii C. B. Mercu- 
rialis annue Lin. Male and female 
French mercury; the leaves. 
_ . Theſe ſtand among the five emol- 
lient herbs; and in this intention 
are ſometimes made uſe of in gly- 
ſters. A ſyrup made from the 
leaves, given in the doſe of two 
ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild and 
uſeful laxative. > 
There is another ſort of mercu- 
Tialis growing in woods and hedges, 
which though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers, às having the 
Tame virtues with the foregoing, and 
as more palatable, has been lately 
found poſſeſſed of noxious qualities, 
(See Raii Synopſ. edit. 3. page 138. 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. Lowthorp, ii 640.) 
This may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
foregoing, by its being a perennial 
plant (Mercurialis perennis Lin. ), 
larger, having its leaves rough, and 
the ſtalk not at all branched; the 
poiſonous mercurialis; it is coni- 
monly called dog's mercury. 


MERCURIUS, vide AxGen- 


TUM VIVUMs: 5 


MESPILA: Frudfas meſpili vul- 
garis F. B. Meſpili Germazici Lin. 
The medlar trec; its fru't. 
Miedlais are ſcarce ever made 

uſe of for any medicinal purpo- 
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ſes.” They have a very auſtere 3. 
ſtringent taſte, inſomuch as not to 
be eatable until mellowed by keep. 
. 

MEI ATHAMANTICI A. 


dix: Mei foliis anethi C. B. Aethu- 
fe mei Lin. 


| Spignel; the root 
— 

FSpignel is an umbelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy and the warmer 
parts of Europe, and ſometimes al. 
ſo in England. The roots have a 
pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm 
pungent bitteriſh taſte: in virtue 
they are ſimilar to the /eviticum, 
from which this root ſeems to differ 
only in being weaker and ſomewhat 
more agreeable, It is an uſeful aro- 
matic and carminative, though at 


preſent little regarded. 


MEZ EREICORTICIS radix: 
Laureolæ folio deciduo, flore purpures, 
lauredle famine, C. B. 
Daphnes mezerei Lin. Mezereon, or 
ſpurge-olive ; the bark of the root 
e 
II is a native of different parts 
of Europe; it has elegant pale pur- 


pliſh or white flowers, ſometimes 


appearing about the end of Janu- 
ary. The root was long uſed in the 
Liſbon diet-drink, for venereal com- 
plaints, particularly nodes and other 
{ymptoms reſiſting the uſe of mer- 
cury. On chewing it a kttle, it 
proves very pungent; and its acri- 
mony is accumulated about the fau- 


ces, and is very durable, It has 


been uſed in powder combined 
with ſome inactive one, as that of 
liquorice root. It is apt to occaſion | 
vomiting and purging ; ſo muſt be 

begun in grain-doſes and gradually 
increaſed. It is often uſefully com- 
bined with mercury. Ihe bark of 
the root contains moſt -acrimony, 
though ſome prefer the woody part. 


Mezereon has alſo been uſed in tu- 


mours 


part II. 
mours and cutaneous eruptions not 
venereal. 
f MILII ſemen + Milii ſemine luteo 
C. B. Panici miliacei Lin. Millet; 


the ſeed. F 
Theſe ſeeds are frequently em- 


ployed 1n food, but hardly ever as 


medicines: they are ſufficiently nu- 
tritious, and not difficult of dige- 


ſtion. 
MILIUM SOLIS, vide Lir no- 


SPERM.UM. 


_ MILLEFOLII lia, fores ; 
Milleſolii vulgaris albi, et Millefolii 
purpurei C. B. Achille milleſolii 
Lin. Milfoil, or yarrow; the leaves 
and flowers LZ. ] g 

This grows plentifully about the 
ſides of fields, and on dry com- 
mons, flowering greateſt part of the 
ſummer. The leaves have a rough 
bitteriſh taſte, and a faint aromatic 


ſmell. Their virtues are thoſe of a 


very mild aſtringent; and as ſuch 
they ſtand recommended in hæmor- 
rhagies both internal and external, 
diarrhœas, debility and laxity of the 
fibres, and likewiſe in ſpaſmodic 
hyſterical affections. In theſe caſes, 
{ome of the Germans have a very 
high opinion of this herb, particu- 
larly Stahl, who eſteemed it a very 
effectual aſtringent, and, in his lan- 
guage, one of the moſt certain to- 
nics and ſedatives. Its virtues ate 
extracted in great perfection by 
proof ſpirit ; water takes up its a- 
ſtringency and bitterneſs, but little 
of its aromatic flavour; tinctures 
made in rect iſied ſpirit contain both, 
though rather weaker than thoſe in 
proof ſpirit. | | 

The flowers of milfoil are conſi- 


derably ſtronger in aromatic fla- - 


voür than the leaves; in diſtilla- 
tion, they yield a ſmall quantity of 
eſſential oil got an 2 3 blue co- 


Jour. 


o 
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The roots, taken up in the 
ſpring, have an agreeable, warm, 
pungent taſte. Dr Grew reſembles 
them to contrayerva, and imagines 
they might in ſome meaſure ſupplx 
its place; this, however, is greatly 
to be doubted, ſince there is ſuch a 
remarkable difference betwixt the 
two, that whilit one retains its taſte 
for a length of time after it has 


been brought to us ſrom Ameriea, 


the tafte of the other is in great 
meaſure loſt by drying. | 


MILLEPED®. Oniſcur ofcllue 
Lin. LL. EI Woodlice, hoglice, 


| laters.” 


Theſe inſects are found in cel- 
lars, under ſtones, and in cold moiſt 
places: in the warmer countries 
they are rarely met with. Mille- 
pedes have a faint diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a ſomewhat pungent, 
{weetiſh, nauſeous taſte. 'They have 
been highly celebrated in ſuppreſ- 
ſions of urine, in all kinds of ob- 
ſtructions of the bowels, in the. 
jaundice, weakneſs of ſight, and a 
variety of other diſorders. Whether 
they have any juſt title to theſe vir- 
tues, 18 greatly to be doubted :- thus 
much/1s certain, that their real ef- 
fects come far ſhort of the character 
uſually given of them. Their offici- 
nal prepara: ions are, the millepedes 


dried and powdered. 


MINIUM [Z.] Red lead; lead 
calcined to redneſs. See the article 
Prunuzun. 


MORSUS DIABOLI ſeu Suo- 
ciſe radix, filia : Scabioſæ pratenſis 
noſtratic pramorſa radice Moriſon. 
Scabigſæ arvenjis Lin. Devil's-bit; 
the leaves and roots. 

Theſe ſtand recommended as a- 
lexipharmacs, but they have long 


given place to medicines of greater» 


cflicacy. 
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MORI frudus ; Mori fructu ni- 
pro C. B. Mori nigre Lin. The 
mulberry tree; its fruit [L.] 
This tree is commonly cultivated 
on account of its fruit, which 1s ra- 
ther eaten for pleaſure than uſed as 
a medicine; it has the common 
qualities of the other ſweet fruits, 
abating heat, quenching thirſt, and 
promotig the groſſer ſecretions ; an 
- agreeable ſyrup made from the juice, 
is kept in the ſhops. The bark 
of the roots has been in confide- 
able eſteem as a vermifuge ; its 
taſte is bitter, and ſomewhat a- 
ſtringent. ; 


Moschus, CZ. E.] Muſk. 


Muſk is a grumous ſubſtance like 


clotted blood, found in a little bag, 
ſituated” near the umbilical region 
of a particular kind © 
- (Moſchus moſchiferus Lin.) met 
with in China, Tartary, and the 
Eaſt-Indies: the beſt muſk is 
brought from Tonquin, an inferigr 


fort from Agria and Bengal, and a 


{till worſe from Ruſſia. | 
Fine muſk comes to us in round 
thin ! bladders ; which are generally 
about the ſize of a pigeon's egg, 
covered with ſhort bwwn hairs, well 
filled, and without any appearance 
of having been opened. The muſk 
itſelf is dry, with a kind of unctuo- 
ſity, of a dark reddiſh brown, or 


ruſty blackiſh colour, in ſmall round 


grains, with very few hard black 
clots, and perfectly free from any 
{andy or other viſible foreign mat- 
ter. If chewed, and rubbed with 
a knife on paper, it looks ſmooth, 
bright, yellowiſh, and free from 
grittineſs. Laid on a red-hot iron, 
it catches flame, and burns almoſt 
entirely away, leaving only an ex- 
ceeding ſmall quantity of light grey- 
11h aſhes: if any earthy ſubſtances 
have been mixed with the muſk, the 
quantity of the reſiduum will readi- 
ly diſcover them, 
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Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte; a fragrant ſmell, agreeable 


at a diſtance, but, when ſmelt near 


to, fo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, 
unleſs weakened by the admixture 
of other ſubſtances. If a ſmall 
quantity be infuſed in ſpirit of wine 
in' the cold for a few days, it im- 
parts a deep, but not red tincture: 
this, though it diſcovers no great 
ſmell of the muſk, is nevertheleſs 
ſtrongly impregnated with its vir. 
tues; a fingle drop of it communi. 
cates te a whole quart of wine a 
rich muſky flavour. The degree of 
flavour which a tincture drawn from 
a known quantity of muſk, commu - 
mcates to vinous liquors, is perhaps 
one of the beſt criteria for judging 
of the goodneſs of this commodity, 
Neumann informs ns, that ſpirit of 
wine diſſolves ten parts out of thirty 
of - muſk, and that water takes up 
twelve; that water elevates its ſmell 
in diftillation, whilſt pure ſpirit 
brings over nothing. | 
Muſk is a medicine of great e- 
ſteem in the eaftern countries : a- 
mong us, it has been for ſome time 
- pretty much out of uſe, even as a 
perfume, on a ſuppoſition of its oc- 
caſioning vapours, &c. in weak fe- 
males, and perſons of a ſedentary 
life. It appears, however, from 
late experience, to be, when pro- 
perly managed, a remedy of good 
ſervice even againſt thoſe diſorders 
which it has been ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce. Dr Wall has cemmunicated 
(in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
no 474), an account of ſome extra- 
ordinary effects of muſk in convul- 
ſive and other diſeaſes, which have 
too often baffled the force of medi- 
cine. The doctor obſerves, that the 
ſmell of perfumes is often of diſſer- 
vice, where the ſubſtance taken in- 
wardly, and in conſiderable quanti- 
ty, produces the happieſt effects: 
that two o labqpring under 
a ſubſultus Tendinum, extreme an- 
xiety, 
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ziety, and want of ſleep, from the 
bite of a mad dog, by taking two 
doſes of muſk, each of which was 
ſirteen grains, were perſectly relie- 
ved from their complaints, He like - 
wiſe obſerves, that convulſive hic - 
cups, attended with the worſt ſymp- 
toms, were removed by a doſe or 
two, of ten grains: and that in 
ſome caſes, where this medicine 
could not, on account of ftrpng 

convulſions, be adminiſtered to the 
| patient by the mouth, it proved of 
ſervice when injected as a glyſter. 
He likewiſe adds, that under the 


quantity of fix grains, he never 


found much effect from it; but 
that, taken to ten grains and up- 
- wards, it never fails to produce a 
mild diaphoreſis, without at all 
heating or giving any -uneaſfineſs:; 
that on the contrary, it eaſes pain, 
raiſes the ſpirits, and that after the 
ſweat breaks out the patient uſual- 
ly falls into a refreſhing fleep; that 
he never met with any hyſterical 
perſon, how averſe ſoever to per- 
fumes, but could take it, in the 
form of a bolus, without inconve- 
nience. To this paper is annexed 
an account of ſome farther extrabr- 
dinary effects of muſk, obſerved by 
another gentleman. Repeated ex- 
perience has ſince confirmed its ef- 
heacy in theſe diſorders. I have 
myſelf frequently given it with re- 
markable ſucceſs; and ſometimes 
increaſed the doſe as far as twenty 
grains every four hours, with two 
or three ſpoonfuls of the muſk julep 
between. I he julep is the only of- 
ficinal preparation of it. 5 

* Muſk in fcruple or half-dram 
doſes, fill retains its character in 
nervous diſeaſes, particularly in 
. thoſe of the convulſive Kind ; it is 
combined with opium in tetanus, 
and with mercury in rabies canina.“ 


MYROBALANI. Myroba- 
Lans, dried fruits brought from the 


Eaſt-Indies; their outward part, 
freed from the ſtone. | 
Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals : (1) 
The yellow, myrobalani teretes ci- 
trini G. B. Myrobalant citriuæ Lin. 
(2) The chebule, myrobalani maxi- 
me oblongæ anguleſ C. B. (3.) The 
Indian or black, myrobalani nigræ oc - 
tangulares C. B. (4) The belliric, y- 
robalani rotundæ belliric C. B. (5) 
The emblic, nyrobalanl emblice, in 
ſegmentis nucleum babentet, anguloſa, 
B. The fruit of phyllanthus em- 
blica Lin. 4 1 
All the myröbalans have a low 
degree of purgative virtue. They 
have alfo an attringent quality, diſ- 
coverable by the taſte, from their 
uſe among the Indians for tanning 
leather, and from their ſtriking a 
black colour with chalybeate ſolu- 
tions: in conſequence of this, they 
are ſyppoſed to ftrengthen the bow= 
els after their operation as a cathar- 
tic is over. Nevertheleſs their pur- 
gative virtue is ſo inconfiderable, 
that practitioners have for a long 
time laid them entirely aſide in that 
intention; and the college of Edin- 
burgh, as well as that of London, 
has now rejected them from the ca- 
talogue of officinal ſimples. 


MIRRHA: Gummi reſina, 

LL. E.] Myrrh,; gum refin. 
Myrrh is a concrete gummy reſi- 
nous juice brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, in glebes or drops, of va- 
rious colours and magnitudes. The 
beit fort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; of a lightly pungent, bitter 
talte, with an aromatic flavour, tho? 
not ſufficient to prevent its proving 
nauſeous to the palate; and a ſtrong 
not diſagreeable ſmell. The medical 
eſſects of this aromatic bitter are, to 
warm and ſtrengthen the viſcera, 
and difldlve thick, tenacious juices.: 
it frequently occaſions a mild dia- 
| M 4 phorelis 
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. Phoreſis, od promotes the fluid ſe- 
cretions 1n general. . 

- Hence 1t proves ſerviceable in 
languid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from 
a ſimple inactivity, thoſe female diſ- 


- orders which proceed from a cold, 


mucous, | ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the humours, ſuppreſſions of the u- 


terine diſcharges, cacheRic diſor- 


ders, and where the lungs and tho- 


Myrrh is likewiſe ſuppoſed in a pe- 
culiar manner to relift putrefaction 
in all. parts of the body; and in 
this light ſtands recommended in 
malignant, putrid, and peſtilential 


fevers, and in the ſmall-pox, in 


which laſt it is ſaid to accelerate the 
eruption, | 


Tze preſent practice does not 


ſeem to expect any peculiar virtue 


from myrrh; and its ſuppoſed ef- 
fects in phthiſis, hyſteria, and a- 
menorrhcea, are not truſted _ 
Rectified ſpirit extracts the fine 


this drug, and does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation : the 
gummy ſubſtance left by this men- 
itruum has a diſagreeable taſte, with 
ſcarce any thing of the peculiar fla- 
vour of the myrrh : this part diſ- 
ſolves in Water, except ſome impu- 
rities which remain. 
© with water, a conſiderable quantity 
of a ponderous eſſential oil ariſes, 


drug. Myrrh is the baſis of an of- 


elixir and powder [L. ] It is an in- 
gredient in the aloetic wine or elixir 
Proprietatis [I.. E.] the gum pills, 
Rufus's pills, mithridate and theria- 
ca LL. ], and ſtomachic pills [ E.] 


MYRRHIDIS ia, ſemen. : 
Myrrhidis magno ſemine, longs, ſul- 
cato J. B. Sweet cicely ; the leaves 
and * 5 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 


dens; it agrees in quality with the 
cbereſlſuni. 
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Lin. Myrtle; the berries. 


botanic gardens. The leaves and 


rax are oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm. 


c napi Lin. 


aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 


In diſtillation 


reſembling in flavour the original 


ficinal tincture [L. E.] and of the 


lerianæ Celtic Tourn. et Lin. Cel- 


fibres, with the lower part of the 


Part It: 


_ MYRTI bacce : Myrti commu. . 
nis Italice C. B. Myrti communig 


This is an evergreen ſhrub, grow. 
ing in Italy, and cultivated in our 


berries have been ſometimes made 
uſe of as aſtringents, but are not at 
preſent ERS: 


NAPI ſemen « Napi dulcis offici- 
narum : Napi ſativæ C. B. Braſi. 
Sweet navew or na- 
vew gentle; the ſeeds [L. 

This is a ſort of turhep, ſown in 
ſome of our gardens for culinary 
uſe : the roots are warmer than the 
common turnep. The ſeeds have a 
bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with a 
faint aromatic flavour : abundance 
of virtües have been aſcribed to 
them, as attenuating, detergent, 
alexipharmac, and others; at pre- 
ſent, they are of no. farther uſe in 
medicine than as an ingredient i in 
the theriaca. 


Nr SYLVESTRIS ſemen : 

Napi ſylveftris C. B. Bropicæ na- 
i var. Lin. Rape; the ſeeds. 
This has little other external dif- 
ference from the foregoing, than 
being ſmaller: it grows wild upon 
dry banks and among corn. The 
ſeeds of this are warmer and more 
pungent than thoſe of the garden 
fort : the only uſe, however, they 
are applied to, 1s the preparation 
of the oil called rape oil, which 1s 
obtained by bruiſing and preſſing 
the ſeeds: large quantities of the 


plant are cultivated for this purpoſe 
in the iſle of Ely. 


'NARDUS CELTICA : Radix 
nardi Celtice Dioſcoridis C. B. Va- 


tic nard L. J; the root, brought from 
the Alps, &c. 


This root conſiſts of a number of 


talks 


Part IT. 


itks adhering; theſe laſt are cover- 


ed with thin yellowiſh ſcales, the 
remains of the withered leaves. 


NARDUS INDICA CZ. ] Nar- 
dus Indica, que ſpica, ſpica nardi, 
et ſpica Indica officinarum C. B. An- 
dropegon nardus Lin. Indian nard, 
or ſpikenard, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indics. TRE 

This is a congeries of ſmall fibres 
iſuing from one head, and matted 
cloſe together, ſo as to form a bunch 
about the ſize of the finger,, with 
ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppoſite 
end of the head. The matted fi- 
bres (which are the part choſen for 
medicinal purpoſes) are ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the head or ſpike of the 
plant, by others the root : they 
ſeem rather to be the remains of 
the withered ſtalks, or the ribs of 
the leaves : ſometimes entire leaves 
and pieces of ftalks are found a- 
mong them: we likewiſe now and 
then meet with a number of theſe 
bunches iſſning from one root. 


gent, bitteriſh' taſte ; and a ſtrong, 
not very agreeable ſmell. They are 
flomachic and carminative; and 
ſaid to be alexipharmac, diuretic, 
and emmenagogue: their only uſe 
at preſent is as ingredients in th 
mithridate and theriaca, | 
NASTCRTII AQUATICI 
folia, herba : Nafturtii aquatici ſu- 


pini C. B. Sifſymbrii naſturtii agua- 


lici Lin. Water creſſes: the leaves 
[L. J, herb [Z.] 

This plant grows wild in rivulets, 
and the clearer ſtanding waters; its 
leaves remain greenall the year, but 
are in greateſt perfection in the 
ſpring. They have a quick pun- 
gent ſmell (when rubbed betwixt 
the fingers), and an acrid taſte, ſi- 
milar to that of cochlearia, but 
weaker, As to their virtues, they 
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are among the milder aperient an- 
tiſcorbutics. Hoffman has a mighty 
opinion of this plant, and recom- 
meuds it as of ſingular efficacy for ac- 
celerating the circulation, ftrength- . 
ening the viſcera, opening obſtruc. 
tions of the glands, promoting the 


fluid fecretions, and purifying the 
blood and humours : for theſe pur- 


; Poſes, the expreſſed, juice, which 


contains the peculiar taſte. and pun- 
gency of the herb, may be taken in 
. doſes of an ounce or two, and con- 
tinued for a confiderable time. The 
juice is an ingredient in the ſucci 


| ſcorbutici of the ſhops. 


. NASTURTII HORTENSIS 
folia, ſemen: Naſturtii vulgaris ſeu 
hortenſis tenuiter diviſi Moriſon, Le- 
pidii ſativi Lin. Garden ereſſes; the 
leaves and ſeeds. . 

The leaves of garden ereſſes 
make an uſeful ſalad in ſcorbutic ha- 
bits: in taſte and medical virtues, 
they are ſimilar to the foregoing, 


but much weaker. "The ſeeds are al- 
Both the nards have a warm, pun- 


ſo conſiderably more pungent than 
the leaves. N ä 


NEPETA folia: Menthe ca- 
tariæ vulgaris et majoris C. B. Ne- 
pete catariæ Lin. Nep, or catmint; 
the leaves [L.] ee SE 74 

This plant is commonly cultivated | 
in our gardens, and is ſometimes 
alſo found growing wild in hedges 
and on dry banks. It is a moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
not ill reſembling a mixture of mint - 
and pennyroyal; of the virtues of 
which it likewiſe participates. 


* 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM: 
Lignum peregrinum, aquamcæruleam 
reddens C. B. Nephritie wood. 

This is an American wood, 
(of the guilandina moringa Lin.) 
brought to us in large, compact, 
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the outſide, and dark coloured or 
reddiſh within : the bark is uſually 
rejected. This wood imparts to 


water or rectiſied ſpirit a deep tine 


ture; appearing, when placed be- 
twixt the eye and the light, of a 
golden colour; in other ſituations, 
blue: pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed. with it, which 
give only a yellow colour to water. 


The nephritic wood has ſcarce any 


ſmell, and very little taſte. It 
ſtands recommended in difficulty of 
urine, nephritic complaints, and all 


diſorders of the kidneys and urinary 


paſſages; and is ſaid to have this 
peculiar advantage, that it does not, 


like the warmer diuretics, heat: or 


offend the parts. Practitioners, how- 


_ ever, have not found theſe virtues 


warranted by experience. 


_ » NICOTIANE folia: Nicotiane 


Jatifoliæ majoris C. B. Nicotiane 


tabaci Lin. Tobacco; the leaves 


Yr 
N This plant was firſt brought into 
Europe, about the year 1560, from 
the iſland Tobago in America; and 
is now cultivated for medicinal uſe, 


in our gardens : the leaves are about 


two feet long, of a pale green co- 


lour whilſt freſh, and when careful- 
ly dried of a lively yellowiſh. T _ 


have a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, 


Uke that of the narcotic plants; and 


a very acrid burning taſte. Taken 
internally, they prove virulently ca- 


thartic and emetic, occaſioning al- 


moſt intolerable cardialgic anxieties. 


By boiling in water, their virulence 
is abated, and at length deſtroyed : 
an extract made by long coction is 
recommended by Stahl and other 
German phyſicians, as a ſafe and 
moſt effectual aperient, expectorant, 
detergent, &c. but this medicine, 


_which is extremely precarious and 


uncertain in ſtrength, has never 
come into eſteem among us. To- 


. cured by it. 
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of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour on 


co is ſometimes uſed externally 
in unguents, for deſtroying cuts. 
neous in ſects, cleanſing old ulcers, 
&c. Beaten into a maſh with vi. 
negar or brandy, it has ſometime; 
proved ſerviceable. for removin 
hard tumours of the hypochondres; 
an account is given in the Edin. 
burgh eſſays of two caſes of this kind 

© Injections by the anus of the 
ſmoke or decoction have been uſed 
with advantage in caſes of obſtinate 
conſtipation . threatening ileus, of 
incarcerated hernia, of aſcarides, of 
ſpaſmodic aſthma, and of perſons 
apparently dead from drowning or 
other ſudden cauſes. It has been 


uſed internally in form of ſyrup, 


conſerve, and inſuſion, in caſes of 
worms, epilepſy, amenorrhcea, aſth- 


ma, &c. but it is certainly too ac- 


tive to be thus ventured on. An 
infuſion of its aſhes, recommended 
in dropſy, is not probably different 

from other ſuch vegetable lixivia. 
There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills, in ſeveral 
parts of England : this 1s called by 
C. Bauhine Nicotiana minor, by Ge- 
rard Hyoſcyamus luteus ; Nicetiana 
ruſtica Lin. It ſeems to agree in 
quality with the hyoſcyamus for- 
merly mentioned, though (as Dale 
informs us) often ſubſtituted in our 
markets for the true tobacco: from 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the leaves being much {maller, and 
the flowers not reddiſh as thoſe of 
the officinal ſort, but of a yellowiſh 
green colour. * ® 
NIGELLA fmen: Nigells fore 
minore ſimplici candido C. B. Ni- 
gellæ ſatiuæ Lin. Fennel- flower; 

the ſeeds. e ; 
This plant is ſown annually in 
ſome of our gardens; the ſeeds moſt 
eſteemed are brought from Italy. 
They have a ſtrong, not unpleaſant 
ſmell; and a ſubacrid, ſomewhat 
| unctuous 


n U. 

unctuous diſagreeable taſte. They 
and recommended as aperient, 
Jiuretic, &c. but have long been 
ſtrangers to practice, and are by 
ſome ſuſpected to have noxious qua- 
lies. | | 


NITRUM CL. E.] Nitre, or 
ſaltpetre; a ſalt, extracted in Per- 
ia and the Eaſt-Indies, from cer- 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of 
hills ; and artificially produced, in 
ſome parts of Europe, from animal 
and vegetable matters rotted toge- 
ther (with the addition of lime and, 
aſhes), and expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, without the acceſs 
of which, nitre is never generated ; 
the ſalt extracted from the earth, 
&c. by means of water, is purified 
þy colature and cryſtallization. 

Pure nitre diſſolves in about fix 
times its weight of water, and con- 
cretes again into colourleſs tranſpa- 
rent cryſtals ; their figure is that of 
an hexagonal priſm, terminated by 
a pyramid of an equal number of 
fides. It readily melts in the fire; 
and in contact with fuel deflagrates, 
with a bright flame and conſiderable 
noiſe ; after the detonation 1s over, 
a large quantity. of alkaline falt 1s 
found remaining. The taſte of 
nitre is ſharp, penetrating, and bit- 
teriſh, accompanied with a certain 
ſenſation of coldneſs. 

Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders. Beſides the 
aperient quality of neutral ſalts in 
general, it has a manifeſtly cooling 
- ove, by which it quenches thirſt, 
and abates febrile heats and eom- 
motions of the blood: it has one 
great advantage above the refrige- 
. rating medicines of the acid kind, 
that it does not coagulate the ani- 
mal juices ; blood, which is coagu- 
lated by all the mineral acids, and 
milk, &c. by acids of every kind, 
are by nitre rendered more dilute, 


and preſerved from coagulation: it 
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nevertheleſs ſomewhat thiekens the 
thin, ſerous, acrimomous humours, 
and occaſions an uniform mixture of 
them with ſuch as are more thick 
and viſcid ; by this means prevent- 

ing the ill conſequences which 

would otherwiſe enſue from the 

former, though it has not, as Juncks, 
ner ſuppoſes, any property of really 
obtunding acrimony. This medicine 
for the moſt part. promotes urine; 
ſometimes gently looſens the belly ; 


but in cold phlegmatic habits, very 


rarely has this effect, though given 
in large doſes: alvine fluxes, pro- 
ceeding from too great acrimony of 
the bile or inflammation of the in- 
teſtines, are ſuppreſſed by it: in 
choleric and febrile diſorders, it ge- 
nerally excites. ſweat ; but in ma- 
lignant caſes, where the pulſe is 
low, and the ſtrength loſt, it retards 

this ſalutary evacuation and the 
—_— of the exanthemata. | 


Dr Stahl has written an expreſs 


treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 
nitrez in which he informs us, from 
his own experience, that this ſalt 
added to gargariſms employed in 
inflammations of the fauces in acute 
fevers, thickens. the ſalival moiſture 
upon the palate and fauces into the 
conſiſtence of a mucus, which keeps 
them moiſt for a confiderable time; 
whereas, if nitre is not added, a 
ſudden dryneſs of the mouth im- 


mediately enſues: that in nephritic W 


complaints, the prudent uſe of nitie 
is of more ſervice than any of the 
numerous medicines uſually recom- 
mended in that diſeaſe : that nitre 
gives great relief in ſuppreſſion and 
heat of urine, whether ſimple or oc- 
caſioned by a venereal taint; that 
it is of great ſervice in acute and 
inflammatory pains of the head, 


eyes, ears, teeth, &c. in all eryſipe- 


latous affections whether particular 
or univerſal, and likewiſe in chronic 
deliriums ; that in diarrhœæ hap- 
pening in petechial fevers, nitre 
5 | mixed 

| 
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retics, had the beſt effects, always 
putting a ſtop to the flux, or ren- 
dering the evacuation ſalutary; that 
m diarrhœa happening in the ſmall - 
pox it had been employed with the 
like ſacceſs, two doſes or three at 
moſt (conſiſting of two, three, or 
four grains each, according, to the 
age, &c: 'of the patient) given at 
the interval of two or three hours, 
putting a ſtop to the flux, after the 
| bezoardic powders, both with and 
without opium, had been given with- 
out ſucceſs. The fame author re- 
commends this ſalt likewiſe as a me- 
dicine of ſingular ſervice in choleras 
attended with great anxieties and 
heat of the blood; in the flatulent 
fpaſmodic heartburns familiar to 
hypochondriacal people; and the 
loſs of appetite, nauſea, vomit- 
Ing, &c. which gouty perſons are 
ſometimes ſeized with upon the 
, pains of the feet, &c ſuddenly re- 
mitting. In caſes of this laſt kind, 
che uſe of nitre ſurely requires 
great caution, although the author 
aſſures us that no bad conſequences 


are to be feared from it. Neverthe- 


leſs he obſerves, that in a phthiſis 
and ulcerous affection, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice; and that 
therefore its uſe may be ſyperſeded 
in theſe complaints. Indeed, in 
- diforders of the lungs in general, it 
is commonly reckoned to be rather 
hurtful than beneficial. * In mo- 
dern practice, it is given in form of 
powder or julep as a refrigerant and 
- Yiuretic;z and ſome recommend it 


much in hemoptyſis, though in ſome 


conſtitutions it is alleged to have a 
. Peculiar influence on the lungs, oc- 
+ cafioning dyſpncea even when given 
by the anus. It is ſaid to diſpoſe to 
cramps in the ſtomach, and to be parti 
cCalarly unfriendly to gouty ſtomachs. 
The uſual doſe of this medicine 
among us is from two or three 


grains to a ſcruple; though it may be 
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given with great ſafety, and gene. 
rally to better advantage, in larger 
quantities: the only inconvenience 
is its being apt to fit eaſy on the 
ſtomach. Some have affirmed, that 
this ſalt loſes half its weight of a. 
queous moiſture by fuſion, and con: 
ſequently that one part of melted 
nitre is equivalent to two of the cry. 
ſtals; but it did not appear, upon 
ſeveral careful trials, to loſe ſo much 
as one twentieth of its weight The 
only officinal preparation of nitre 
is the troches LL. E.] A corro- 
five acid ſpirit is alſo extracted from 
it; ſee Part II. It is employed 
likewiſe in operations on metallic 
bodies, for promoting their calci- 
nation. 


NUMMULARILE filia: Lyj- 
frmachie humifuſe, folio rotundiore, 
flore luteo Tourn. Lyſimachiæ num- 
mulariz Lin. Moneywort, or herb 
two-pence,; the leaves. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly in moiſt 
. watery places, and creeps on the 
ground with two little roundiſh 
leaves at each joint. Their ta le is 
ſubaftringent, and very lightly acid: 
hence they ſtand recommended by 

Boerhaave in the hot ſcurvy, and in 
'uterine and other hemorrhagies. 
But their effects are ſo inconſider- 
able, that common practice takes ne 
notice of them. 


NUX MOSCHATA [L. E.] 
Nux moſchata fructu rotundo C. B. 
Myriſtica officinalis Lin. Nutmegs; 
the kernel of a roundiſh nut which 
grows in the Eaſt - Indies. The out- 
fide covering of this fruit is ſoft 
and fleſhy like that of a walnut, 
and ſpontaneouſly opens when the 
nut grows ripe : immediately un- 
der this lies the mace (ſee the arti- 
cle Macis) which forms a kind of 
reticular covering; through the fil- 
ſures whereof appears a hard woody 
ſhell that includes the nutmeg- 

| : Theſe 


part II. | 
Theſe kernels have long been made 
aſe of both for medicinal. and culi- 
nary purpoſes, and defervedly looked 
upon as a warm agreeable aromatic. 
They are ſuppoſed likewiſe to have 
an aftringent virtue; and are em- 
ployed in that intention in diar- 
rheas and dyſenteries. Their a. 
| firingency is ſaid to be increaſed by 
torrefation, but this does not ap- 
pear to the taſte: this treatment 
certainly deprives the ſpice of ſome 
of its finer oil, and therefore ren- 
ders it leſs efficacions to any good 


purpoſe ; and, if we may reaſon - 


from analogy, probably abates of its 
aſtringency. Nutmegs diſtilled with 
water, afford a large quantity of 
eſſential oil, reſembling in flavour 
the ſpice itſelf ; after the diſtilla- 
tion, an inſipid ſebaceous matter is 
found ſwimming on the water; the 
decoction, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very lightly 
bitteriſh taſte, and with little or no 
aſtringeney. 
tracts the whole virtue of nutmegs 
by infuſion, and elevates very little 
of it in diſtillation: hence the ſpi- 
rituous extract poſſeſſes the flavour 
of the ſpice in an eminent degree. 
Nutmegs yield to the preſs (heat · 
ed) a confiderable quantity of limpid 
yellow oil, which in cooling con» 


cretes into a ſebaceous conſiſtence. 


In the ſhops we meet with three 
ſorts of unctuous ſubſtances, called 


oil of mace, though really expreſſed _ 


from the nutmeg. The beſt is 
brought from the Eaft-Indies, in 
| ſtone jars; this is of a thick con- 
liſtence, of the colour of mace, and 


an agreeable fragrant ſmell; the 


ſecond ſort, which is paler coloured 
and much. inferiour in quality, 
comes from Holland in ſolid maſſes, 
generally flat and of a ſquare figure: 
the third, which is the worſt of all, 


and uſually called common oil of 


mace, is an artificial compoſition of 
fevum, palm oil, aud the like, fla- 
; 
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voured with a little genuine oil of 
nutmeg. "Theſe oils yield all that 

part in which their aromatic fla»: 
vour reſides, in diftillation to water, 
and to pure ſpirit: by infuſion : the 


diſtilled liquor and fpirituous tine» 


ture nearly reſemble in quality 
thoſe prepared immediately from 
the nutmeg: The officinal prepa- 
rations of nutmegs are, a ſpirituous 
water, eſſential oil, and the nutmegs 


in ſubſtance roaſted [L.] The nut- | | 


meg itſelf is uſed in the compound 
horſeradiſh water, compound. ſpirit 
of lavender, cordial confection, car- 


dialgic troches, and ſyrup of buck- 


thorn LL. ]; its eſſential oil, in the 
volatile aromatic ſpirit LL. ]; and 
the expreſſed oil in mithridate and 
theriaca, ſtomachic and cephalic 


plaſters [L. J TIT 


 NUX PISTACHIA 3 MNu- 
cleut &᷑ fructu Piſtaciæ Raii.; Piſta- 
chiæ vere Lin. Piſtachio. 

This is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale green- 
11h; colour, covered with a reddiſh 
ſkin. The tree which produces it, 
grows ſpontaneouſly in Perfia, A- 
rabia, and ſeveral iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago : it bears likewiſe the 
colds of our own climate, ſo as to 


have produced fruit not inferior to 


that which we receive from abroad. 
Piſtachio nuts have a phleafant, 
ſweet, unctuous taſte, reſembling 
that of almonds. They are ranked 
amongſt the analeptics; and are by 
ſome much eſteemed in certain 
weakneſſes, and in emaciated ha- 
bits. V 


* NUX VOMICA is the ſeed of 
the firychnos nux vomica Lin. a tree 
growing in the Eaſt Indies, where 
it is ſaid to be uſed as a ſpeciſic a- 

inſt the bite of a ſpecies of water- 
| 2: wa It is conſiderably bitter and 
deleterious ; but has been uſed in, 
doſes from five to ten grains twice 
., 
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na. day or fo, i in intermittents, parti - 


ticularly obſtinate quartans, and in 
contagious dyfentery. The /rych- 


nus Ignatii is a tree of the ſame 


kind -producing gourd-like fruit, 
the ſeeds of which are improperly 
called St Ignatius's beans. - Theſe, 
as alſo the woods or roots, of ſome 
ſuch trees, called lignum colubri- 
num or ſnakewood, are very narco- 


tic bittere like the nux vomica. 


| NYMPHEEA ALBAE radix, 
flores : Nymphae albæ majorit C. B. 
Nymphez albe Lin. White water- 


ly; the root and flowers. 


— ows in rivers and lar 
owering uſually in June. 
+ roots and flowers have a rough, 
bitteriſh, glutinous taſte; (the flow- 
ers are the leaſt rough); and when 
freſh, a diſagreeable ſmell, which i is 


in great meaſure, loſt by drying : 


they are recommended in alvine 
fluxes, gleets, and the like. The 
roots are ſuppoſed by ſome to be in 
an eminent degree narcotic, but on 
no foundation. Linde- 
ſtolpe i s us, that in ſome parts 


of Sweden they were in times of 


ſcarcity uſed as food, and did not 
prove unwholſome. 


OC HRA. Yellow ochre : a ſoft 
friable ore of iron, of a yellow co- 


lour, dug in ſeveral parts of Eng- 


land. It poſſeſſes the virtues of the 


calces of iron and hæmatites; but 


in ſo low a degree, that the ſhops 


have deſervedly rejected it; its prin- 
ons uſe is as a "pigment. 


OCIMI falia: Ocimi _vulgatioris 
C. B. Ocimi baſilici Lin. Baſil ; 
the leaves. 

This is a ſmall plant, raiſed an- 
nually in our gardens: it flowers in 
June and July, and produces. its 


| ſeeds in 1 but rarely perfects 


have a ſoft, ſomewhat warm taſte 5 
and when rubbed, a ſtrong un plea. 
ſant ſmell, which by da. dry. 
ing becomes more agreeable. They 
are ſaid to attenuate viſcid phlegy, 
promote expectoration, and the u- 
terine ſecretions ; but have not for 
a long time been regarded i in prac. 
tice. 


OCULI CANCRORUM. See 
Cancroxum Ocuui. 


«<ENANTHE CROCATA 
Lin. Hemlock dropwort. 

© 'This is one of three ſpecies of the 
genus nanthe, belonging to the 
umbelliferous claſs, and natives of 
Great Britain, It grows in moiſt 
places, with pinnated leaves, ribbed 
ſtalks, and white thick ſhort bunchy 
roots. It is known as a virulent 
poiſon ; but the juice of the root, or 


the infuſion of the leaf, has been re- 
commended in. chronic eruptions, 
It proves diuretic, and is apt to oe. 


caſion n.. and ſickneſs.“ 


OLEUM STILLATITIUM 
's Caryophyllorum aroma. 
ticorum. i 
Cinnamomi. 
Gorticis limonum 
25 vulgo Eſſentia. 
Florum 
Hiſpalenſium. 


| Terebinthing. 
Fg 


OLEUM EXPRESSUM 


Baccarum Lauri. 
eminum lint. 


* 


macis yulgo dit. 
Palme. | 
Seminum ticint. 
The Edinburgh college orders 
thele, to be imported. See Part III. 


OLIVE - ue oleum expr 
arumg 2 1 | 


them in * nr. The leaves *. Fructus oleæ {ative C. B. 


\ 


Part Ik. 


aurantiorum 


Nucis moe; hate, oleum 


Part II. 
7.1528 Lin. The olive tree; the 
— its expreſſed oil. LL. E.] 
This tree grows in the ſouthern 
ts. of France, in Spain, Italy, 
aud other warm co ntries: with us 
it is uſually preſerved in the green- 
houſes of the curious, though it will 
dear dur ordinary winters in the 
open air, and produce very good 
fruit. Olives have an acrid, bitter, 
extremely diſagrecable taſte: pick - 
led (as we receive them from a- 
broad) they proye leſs diſagreeable; 


the Lucca olives, which are {maller 


than the others, have the weakeſt 
taſte z the Spaniſh, or larger, the 
ſtrongeſt ; the Provence, which are 
of a middling fize, are generally the 
moſt eſteemed. 333 
The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell, and 
does not greatly differ in quality 
from oil of 
mention of two ſorts of this oil, one 
expreſſed from the olives when fully 
ripe, which is our common oil olive; 
the other, before it has grown ripe; 
this is called oleum immaturum, and 
omphacinum, Nothing is met with 
in the ſhops under this name; and 
Lemery affirms, that there is no 
ſuch oil; unripe olives, yielding on- 
ly a -iſcid juice to the preſs. From 
the ripe fruit, two_or three ſorts are 
obtained, differing in degree of pu- 
rity: the pureſt runs by light preſ- 
fure: the remaining magma, heated 
and preſſed more ſtrongly, yields an 
inferior ſort, with fome dregs at the 
bottom, called amurca. All theſe 
oils contain a confiderable portion 
of aqueous moiſture, and-a mucila- 
ginous ſubſtance z which ſubject 
them to run into a putrid ſtate: to 
prevent this, the preparers add ſome 
fea ſalt, which, imbibing the aque- 
ous and mucilaginous parts, finks 
with them to the bottom ; by this 
means the oil becomes more homo- 
gene, and conſequently leſs ſuſcep- 
udle of alteration, In its paſſage 


— 
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to us, ſome of the ſalt, thrown up 


from the bottom by the ſhaking of 


the veſlel, is ſometimes mixed with 
and detained in the oil, which, in 
our colder climate, becomes. too 
thick to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide; 
and hence the oil is ſometimes met 
yith of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte. Oil 
olive is uſed in the ſimple balſam of 
ſulphur, Locatelli's balſam, and ſe- 
veral ointments. It is oftener em- 
played in this laſt intention than 
the other expreſſed oils, but more 
rarely for internal medicinal pur- 
poſes. oo 


OLTBANDM [Z. E.] a gum- 
my reſin, the product of the Funipe- 
rus Lycia Lin. brought from Turkey 
and the Eaſt Indies, uſually in drops 
or tears, like thoſe of maſtich, but 
larger, of a pale yelowith, and 
ſometimes reddiſh colour; a mode- 


rately warm pungent taſte, and a 


ſtrong, not very agreeable ſmell. 
This drug has received many diffe- 
rent appellations, according to its 
different appearances : the fingle 
tears are called ſimply olibanum, or 
thus ; when two are joined toge- 
ther, they have been called thus 


maſculum, and when two were very 


large, thus femininum: ſometimes 


four or five, about the bigneſs of 
filberds, are found adhering to a 
piece of the bark of the tree which 
they exuded from; thefe have been 
named thus corticoſum; the finer 
powder. which rubs off from the 
tears in the carriage, mica thurisrs 
and the coarſer powder, manna thu- 
ris. This drug is not however, in 
any of its ſtates, what is now called 
thus or frankincenſe in the ſhops; 
(fee the article Tn us.) 
Olibanum conſiſts of about equal 
parts of a gummy and reſinous ſub 
ſtance, the firſt ſoluble in water, the 
other in rectified ſpirit. With re 
gard to its virtues, abundance have 
been attributed to it, particularly in 
difordersrs |, 
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theſe caſes are far from anſwering 
the promiſes of the recommenders. 
Riverius is ſaid to have had large 
experience of the good effects of 
this drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially e- 


pidemic ones: he directs a ſcooped 


apple to be filled with a dram of oli- 
banum, then covered and roaſted 
under the aſhes; this is to be taken 


for a doſe, three ounces of carduus 


water drank after it, and the pa- 


tient covered up warm in bed: in a 
ſhort time, he ſays, either a plenti- 
Ful ſweat, or a gentle diarhrœa, en- 
Tues, which carries off the diſeaſe. 
Geoffroy informs us, that he has 


frequently made uſe of this medi- 
eine, after venæſection, with good 


ſucceſs; but acknowledges that it 


has ſometimes failed. Olibanum is 


an ingredient in the pulvis e ſuccino, 


theriaca LL. I 
ONONIDIS: Anonidis, frove A.- 


* 
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Aiſorders bf the head and breaſt, in 


hzmoptoes, and in alvine and ute- 
Tine fluxes: but its real effects in 


Part Il. 


- - OPIUM: Sictus inſpiſatur pq. 


paveris ſomniſeri Lin. Opium; ag 
inſpiſſated juice. 
This juice has not yet been col. 


lected in quantity in Europe. E. 


gypt, Perſia, and ſome other pro. 


vinces of Aſia, have hitherto ſup. 


plied us with -this commodity : in 
thoſe countries, large quantities of 
poppies are cultivated for this uſe. 
The opium prepared about Thebes 


in Egypt, hence named Thehaic 


opium, has been uſually efteemeg 


the. beſt; but this is not now diſtin. 
guiſhed from that collected in other 
places. This juice is brought to us 


in cakes or loaves, covered with 


leaves, and other vegetable matten, 
to prevent their ſticking together: 
it is of a ſolid conſiſtence, yet ſome- 
what ſoftiſh and tenacious, of a dark 
reddiſh brown colour in the maſz, 
and when reduced into powder, yel- 


low; of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh taſte, , accompanied 
with a pungent heat and acrimony. 


© In the province of Bahar in the 


reſtæ bovis, radix :' Anonidis ſpinoſæ Faſt Indies, it is ſaid, the poppy ſeeds 
fore purpureo C. B. Ononidis'ſpineſs are ſown in October or November at 
Lin. Reſt-harrow, cammock, or about eight inches diſtance; and are 
petty-whin; the root. well watered till the plants are about 
This plant grows wild in waſte half a foot high, when a compolt 
grounds, and dry-fields. The root of nitrous earth, dung, and aſhes, is 
has a diſagreeable ſmell, and a nau- ſpread over the areas; and a little 
ſeous ſweetiſh taſte: it ſtands re- before the flowers appear, they are 
commended as an aperient and din- again watered profuſely till the cap- 
retic; but has never been much re- ſules are half grown: and then the 


garded among us. opium is collected; for when fully 
ripe, they yield little juice. Two 


OPHIOGLOSSI flium: Opbio- longitudinal incifions, from below 
glaſi vulgati C. B. Adder's tongue; upwards, without penetrating the 
the leaf. i cavity, are made at ſunſet for three 
* | This plant has only one leaf, with or four ſucceſſive evenings ; and 
1 a ſlender ſtalk arifing from the bot - then they are allowed to ripen their 

J tom of it, dented about the edges, ſeeds. In the morning the juice is 
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and ſuppoſed to reſemble the tongue ſeraped off with an iron ſcoop, and 
of a ſerpent: it grows wild in moiſt worked in an earthen pot in the 
meadows. Scarce any other virtues ſun's heat till it be of a conſiſtence 
are attributed to it than thoſe of a to be formed into thick cakes of 
Aa . about four pounds weight, which 
75 : are 


o 


yulnerary. 


1 / Py 


fart l. 
poppy or tobacco, and dried. It is 
{aid to he adulterated with various 
unknown ſubſtances, with the ex- 
tract of the poppy plant procured 
by boiling, and even with cow-dung. 
It is purified by reducing it to a 
pulp with hot water, and ſtrongly 
preſſing it while hot through a li- 
nen cloth from its impurities. It is 
then evaporated by a water-bath or 
other gentle heat to its original con- 
ſiſtence. I his extract is found to con- 
tain a reſin, a kind of eſſential oil, a 
principle of odour, an eſſential falt, 
and a ſoapy extract. 

Opium has a reddiſh brown co- 
lour; aſtrong peculiar ſmell; a tafte 

at firſt nauſeous and bitter, and ſoon 
' becoming acrid and warm; and it 
appears to have ſame aſtringency, as 
a watery tincture of it farms an ink 
with a chalybeate ſolution. 

The external and internal effecte 
of opium appear to be various in 
different conſtitutions, and in the 
ſame at different times. In general, 
when applied to the tongue, the 
noſe, the eye, or any part deprived 
of ſiein, it ſtimulates; and according 
to the quickneſs and degree of this 
ſtimulus, the ſenſibility of the parts 
ſeems to be the ſooner and the more 
diminiſhed. Some allege, that when 
applied to the ſkin it inflames it, 
diſcuſſes tumour, allays pain and 
ſpaſm, procures ſleep, and produces 
all the other ſalutary or dangerous 
effects which reſult” from its internal 
uſe; while others allege, that thus 
applied .it has little. or no effe& 
whatever. Mixed with a cauſtic, it 
diminiſhes its power, probably by. 
lomewhat ſaturating the cauſtic, or 
deadening the part to its action. 
It ſometimes allays the pain of a ca» 
rious tooth; and a watery ſolution 
of it has been uſed in various ulcers; 
certain ophthalmias, and viruleat go- 
norrhœa. Taken into the ſtomach, 
er down up the inteſtines, its ef- 
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fects appear to be at firſt ſtimulant; 
and many are of opinion, that o- 
pium differs from wine only. in its 


ſtimulus being more ſudden, diff u- 


five, and complete, and in doing in 
a ſmall doſe what wine can only do 


in a large one. The effects of each 
are to give a temporary vigour both 
to body and mind, to inereaſe the 
diſpoſition to venery, to produee the 
various delirium of ebriety, ſome- 
times attended with heat and watch- 


fulneſs, mare commonly with moi- - 


ſtare, itchineſs, drowſineſs, and fleep 
or ſtupor, vomiting; convulſions, flow 


intermitting pulſe, death. The _ 


ration of opium or wine is often 
ceeded by debility, lowneſs of ſpi- 


rits, ſickneſs, thirſt, vertigo, head- | 


ach, tremors, &c. which ſymptoms 
are often relieved by a doſe of ei- 
ther; the ultimately debilitating ef- 


fects of the habitual uſe of either are 
the ſame; both are contraindicated ._ 


in a plethoric, active, inflammatory 
ftate; both are occaſionally uſed in 
every other affection; and in all 


hopeleſs caſcs, both are the greateſt - 


means of ſolace. _ & 4 4B 
Some practitioners uſe opium in 
active, inflammatory caſes, ſeemingly 
early, at leaſt before ſuch evacuation 
as would appear to be adequate. In 
ſuch caſes, the diſcharge perhaps it 
uſually occaſions by the ſkin may be 
ſufficient. It is ſaid ſometimes to pro- 
duce a general relaxation of the excre- 
tories, but more commonly of thoſe 
chiefly on the furface. It is thus, per- 
haps, it ſo frequently diminiſhes 
other excretions; and if this eircum- 
ſtance be properly attended to, it may 
be uſed in every diſeaſe, however 
inflammatory at firſt, as ſoon as 
exhauſtion and debility appear, at- 
tended with watchfulneſs, pain, 
ſpaſm, cough, any inereaſed, or in- 
deed ſuppreſſed diſcharge, or gan- 


grene. 


It is found of great uſe aſter 8 
the — i _ 
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ing the ſymptoms, and preventing 
the ſymptomatic. fever occaſioned 
by wounds. | Er IRS Ia; 

In wtermittents, it is ſaid to have 
been uſed with good effect before 
the fit, in the cold ftage, in the 
ot ſtage, and during the interval. 
Given in the hot ſtage, it, as well as 


wine and volatile alkali, has been ob- 
ſerved to allay the heat, thirſt, head- 


ach and delirium, to induce ſweat and 
Aleep,to cure the diſcaſe with the leſs 
bark, and without leaving abdominal 
obſtructions or drop.. 
From theſe effects it promiſes to 
be uſeful in typhous fevers; and in 
it ſome place their chief confidence. 
Wine, bark, and acids, are alſo gene- 
ral remedies; many reſpectable phy- 
ſicians have fl ill a high opinion of an- 
timonials: and ſome of great expe- 


. Hience truſt almoſt entirely to clean- 


lineſs, freſh air, a diluent diet, and 


: in open belly. | 


In ſmall-pox, when the convul· 


1s before eruption are frequent and 


conſiderable, portending the conflu- 


ent or typhous kind, opium is li- 
berally uſed. It is likewiſe given 


from the ſifth day onwards; and is 


found to allay the pain of ſuppura- 
tion, to promote the ptyaliſm, and 
$0 be otherwiſe uſeful.  - 
In dyſentery, after the uſe of 
gentle laxatives, or along with them, 
apium, independently of any effect 
it may have on the fever, is of con- 
ſequence in allaying the tormina and 
teneſmus, and in obviating that lax- 
ity of bowels which is ſo frequently 
a reli c. ae 
In diarrhea, the diſeaſe itſelf 
generally carries off any acrimony 
that may be a cauſe, and then opi- 
um js uſed with great effect. Even 
in the worſt ſymptomatic caſes, it 
ſeldom fails to alleviate. 
In cholera and pyroſis, ĩt is almoſt 
the only thing truſted to. | 
Incholic, it is employed with lax- 
- atives; and no doubt often prevents 
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aleus and inflammation, by relicvin 
the ſpaſm. Even in ileus and in 


incarcerated hernia, it is often found 
toallaythe vomiting, the ſpaſms, the 
pain, and ſometimes to diminiſh the 


inflammation, and prevent the gan. 


grene of the ſtrangulated gut. 

It is given to allay the pain and 
favour the deſcent of calculi, and to 
to. relieve. in jaundice and dyſuria 
proceeding from ſpaſm. _ 

© It is of acknowleged uſe in the 
different ſpecies of tetanus; affords 
relief to the various ſpaſmodic fymp. 
toms of dyſpepſia, hyſteria, hypo- 
chondriaſis, aſthma, rabies canina, 
&c. and has been found uſeful in 
ſome kinds of epilepſy. 

© In dropſy, there are ſome caſes 
mentioned in which ſmall doſes of it 
are faid to have proved a cure. 

Of late, indoſes gradually increa- 
ſed to five grains, three, four, or even 
ſix times a-day, it has been uſed in 
ſyphilis, and there are ſome unequi- 
vocal accounts of its ſucceſs. 
It is found uſeful in certain 
eafes of threatened abortion, and 
lingering delivery, in convulſions 
during parturition, in the after-pains 
and exceflive flooding. 

The only form perhaps neceſſary 
for opium is that of pill; and as it 
is ſo ſoluble in every menſtruum, 
there ſeems. the lefs occaſion for 
the addition of either gum or ſoap. 
This form is more apt to fit on the 
ſtomach, but requires rather more 
time to produce its effects. The 
adminiſtration of opium to the un- 
accuſtomed, is ſometimes very dif- 
ficult. The ' requiſite quantity of 
opium, as of drink, is wonderfully 
different in different perſons; and in 

different ſtates of the ſame perſon. 
It does not, however, appear cer- 
tain. that thoſe who can bear the 
moſt drink require the largelt doſe 
of opium. A quarter of a grain 
will in one adult produce effects 
which ten times the quantity 1 
n 
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not do in another; and a doſe that 
might prove fatal in cholera or cho- 
lic, would not be perceptible in many 
caſes of tetanus or mania. The 
loweſt fatal doſe to the unaccuſtom- 
* ed, as mentioned by authors, ſeeras 
to be four grains; but a dangerous 
doſe is fo apt to puke, that it has 
ſeldom time to occaſion death. When 
given in too ſmall a doſe, it is apt 
to produce watchfulneſs, diſturbed 
ſleep, and other diſagreeable conſe- 
quences ; and in ſome caſes it ſeems 
impoſſible to be made agree in any 
doſe or form. Some prefer the re- 
petition of , ſmall doſes, others the 
giving of a full doſe at once. In 
ſome it ſeems not to have its proper 
effect till after a conſiderable time. 
The operation of a moderate doſe is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to laſt about 
eight hours from the time of ta- 
king itt. A Rs 
Pure opium is partially ſoluble 
in water and in rectified ſpirit, and 
totally in proof- ſpirit, wine, or vi- 
negar. Water rubbed with opium, 
and decanted repeatedly till it come 
off colourleſs, yields, on gentle exa- 
poration, an extract which ſome uſe 
and recommend as one of the beſt 
preparations of this ſubſtance, and 
which requires to be given in double 
the doſe of common opium. N 
It is ſaid, that alkalies diminiſh 
its ſoporific effects; that the fixed 
render it diuretic, the volatile deter- 
mine it to the ſkin; and that acids 
deſtroy its activity almoſt entirely. 
be occaſional bad effects of 
opium may reſult from the ſame 
power by which, in other ſtates of 
the ſyſtem, it proves beneficial. The 
methods, therefore, propoſed of cor- 
recting theſe by roaſting, fermenta- 


tion, ner, digeſtion, re- 


peated ſolutions and diſtillations, 

have not ſucceeded. A 

The officinal preparations of 

opium are the thebaic extract, or 

frained opium, and a vinous [L.] 
: wy} 
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and a ſpirituous [E.] tincture. It 
is a chief ingredient in feveral com 
poſitions, as the paregoric elixir 
DLL. E. J, faponaceous and» ftorax 
pills LL. J, thebaic or pacific- pills 
CE.], the compound powder of 
bole, ſcordium and amber, elec- 
tuary of ſcordium, confectio paus 
Ima, philonium, mithridate, the- 
riaca [L. ], anodyne balſam, con- 
fectio Japonica, trochiſci becchici 
e 7 RIP 


 OPOBALSAMUM CCL. I Bats 


ſamum Fudaicum, Syriacum, e Mecha. 


Opobalfum,' or balm of Gilead; a 
reſinous juice, obtained from an 
evergreen tree, or ſhrub, (amyris 
Gileadenſis Lin.) growing ſpontane- 
ouſly in Arabia. The beſt ſort, which 
naturally exudes from the plant, is 
ſcarce known to Europe; and the 
inferior kinds, ſaid to be extracted 
by lightly boiling the leaves and 
branches in water, are very rarely 
ſeen among us. The true 8 

ſam, according to Alpinus, is at firſt 


turbid and white; of a very ſtrong 


pungent ſmell, like that of turpen- 
tine, but much ſweeter; and of a bit. 
ter, acrid, aſtringent taſte: upon 
being kept for ſome time, it be- 
comes thin, limpid, light, of a green 
1ſh hue; then of a gold yellow; and 
at length of the colour of honey: 
after this it grows thick like tur- 
pentine, and loſes much of its fra- 

nce. This balſam is of great 


"= 2 


eſtcem in the eaſtern countries, both 


as a medicine, and as an odoriferous 
unguent and coſmetie. Its great 
ſcarcity has prevented its coming in- 


to uſe among us: in the mithridate 


8 


and thertaca; which it is directed 48 


an ingredient in, the London college 


allows the expreſſed o of ' nutmegs 
as a ſuccedaneum to it. 


OPOPANAX [L.] Opopanax; 
a concrete gummy reſinous juice, 
obtained from the roots of an um- 


#96 


belliferous plant, (Pana paſtinacæ 
Jalis C. B. Paſtinaca opopanasx 1251 


which Sen ſpontaneouſly in th 
. countries, and bears the 


of this. The juice is brought 
From Parkes and « Eaſt Indies; 


ometimes in round drops or tears, 
more commonly in irre 


lumps, of a reddiſh yellow colour 
on the outſide, with ſpecks of white, 
inwardly | of a paler colour, and fre- 
quently 22 with large v 
pieces. It has a peculiar 
yy and a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat 
auſeous taſte. Its virtues are thoſe 
of fan attenuating and aperient me- 


ployed it, along with ammoniacum 
d galbanum, in hypochondriacal 
Aendern, obſtructions of the abdo- 
inal viſcera, and ſuppreſſions of 
men evacuations from a 
iſhneſs of mucous humours, 
a want of due elaſticity of the 
olds : in theſe intentions it is an 
5 ingredient in the pilulæ gum- 
3 compound powder of myrrh 
the London pharmacopeia, but 
is not employed in any compoſition 
of the Edinburgh. It may be given 
by itſelf in thed doſe of a ſcruple, or 
half a'dram : a whole dram proves, 
in many een, gently pur- 
Baie. f 


OkcIs, vide SarrRION. 


| ORIGANI folia.; $7 KS þlec- 
Aris, cunila bubule Plinii, C. B. Ori- 
_ gani pulgaris Lin. Wild marjoram; 
the leaves [L.] 
This is met with upon dry chalky 

Bills, and in gravelly ſoils, in ſeve- 
ral parts of England. It has an 
agreeable ſmell, and a pungent tt, 
warmer than that of the garden 
marjoram, and much reſemhlin 
thyme, which it ſeems to agree, wit rf. 
in virtue. An eſſential oil diſtilled 
from it, is kept in the ſhops. 


* is aer ſort of rern 
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called Creticum, whoſe flowers, or 
rather flowery tops, are ſometimes 
brought to us from Candy: theſe 
hve an de ble aromatic flavour, 
4 omewhat ſtronger than the common 
art. | 


_ OROBI ſemen. Orebi filiquis ar. 
ticulatis, ſemine majore C. B. Bitter 
vetch ; the ſeeds. 

This plant is cultivated, though 


not very often, in our gardens. The 


ſeeds have a farinaceous bitteriſh 
eable taſte : they ftand re- 
commended in nephritic complaints, 


but have long been ftrangers to prac- 
Rice. Boerhaave frequently em- 1 —2 AAR 


| ORYZE ſemen. Rice; the ſeeds, 
freed from the outward lein; theſe 
are brought chiefly from Carolina, 
where the plant is cultivated in large 
quantities. They are ſufficiently 
nutritious, and afford an uſeful food 
in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and other 
diſorders from a thin acrimonious 
ſtate of the j juices. 


OSTEOCOLLA.. 

This is a foſſil ſubſtance, found 
in many parts of Germany, as alſo 
in England, and other countries. 
It is generally met with in looſe 
eb grounds, ſpreading, from near 


the ſurface to a confiderable depth, 


into a number of branches, like the 
roots of a tree : it has a whitiſh co- 
lour, rough on the ſurface, and for 
the moſt part either hollow within, 
or filled with ſolid wood, or a pow- 
dery woody matter, Sometimes the 


roots of living trees are found chan- 


ed into this kind of ſubſtance. 
See Neumann's Chemical Works, 
p- 11. and the re Memoirs for 
the year 


This . BEN incruſtation is 


and to conſiſt of calcareous carth, 
ſome flinty earth, volatile alkali, and 
vegetable 3 
lytis we may e 


Ts this ana- 


eaſily judge of the 


1 virtue 


- 
— 
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irtue which this foffil is celebrated 
for, that of bringing on a callus in 


« 


fractured bones. | | 
| OXALIS, vide AczTos4. 
' OXYACANTHA GALENT, 


' vide BenBerts, ' © 


 OXYACANTHA VULGA: 
RIS, vide SPINA ALBA. 


OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 
PATHUM. ft 


PAONLE radix, floret, ſemen : 
Pronie folio nigricante ſplendido, gue 
mas C. B. vel Pæoniæ femine fare 
pleno rubro majore C. B. Pæoniæ 
eficinalis Lin. Male and female 
peony; the roots, flowers, and ſeeds 

L.] 
a Theſe plants are cultivated in our 
gardens on account of the beauty of 
their flowers ; the female, which is 
the largeſt and moſt elegant, and for 
#his reaſon the moſt common, is the 
only one which the ſhops are ſup- 
plied with. In quality they are 
ſcarce ſenfibly different ; and hence 
the college allows them to be taken 


'  promiſcuouſly. The roots and ſeeds 


of peony have, when recent, an 
unpleaſant ſcent, approaching to 
that of the narcotic plants; and a 
ſomewhat glutinous | 

with a light degree of bitterneſs and 
aſtringency : the leaves alſo diſcover 
an aſtringent quality, both to the 
taſte, and by changing chalybeate 
ſolutions of a purple colour : the 
flowers have little taſte, and a very 
faint, not agreeable ſmell. The 
parts which have chiefly been uſed 
for medicinal purpoſes, are the roots 
and ſeeds. Theſe are looked upon 
as emollient, corroborant, and light- 
ly anodyne : and ſuppoſed to be of 
ſervice in ſome kinds of obſtructions, 
eroſions of the viſcera, heat of urine, 
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ubacrid taſte, 
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ains in the kidneys, and the Rké. 
e virtue they are chiefly cele- 
brated for, is that of curing ſpaſmo- 
dic and epileptic complaints; which 
many have been abſurd enough to 
believe that the root of this plant 
would do, by being only worn about 
the neck. | 


— 


PALME fruttur, alrum teprefe 
fum : Palme folioram 1 


noſes, fructu pruniformi, luteo, cles 
. The palm- tree, its Ka 
and expreſſed oil [E]. 1 
This oil is obtained from the ker- 
nels of the fruit of a ſpecies of palm- 
tree, which is a native of the coaſt 
of Guinea and Cape Verd iſlands: 
from theſe places it has been tranſ- 


planted into Jamaica and Barbadoes, 


The oil, as brought to us, is about 
the conſiſtence ef an ointment, and 
of an orange colour; a ſtrong, not 
diſagreeable ſmell; but very little 
taſte : by long keeping, it loſes its - 
high: colour, and becomes white, 
when it ought to be rejected, as no 
longer fit for uſe. The inhabitants 


of the Guinea coaſt are ſaid to make 


this oil part of their food, and to 
employ 1t for the ſame purpoſes as 
we do butter. With us it is rarely 

ven inwardly, and uſed only in 
dale external applications, for paing 


and weakneſs of the nerves, cramps, 


ſprains, and the like. The com- 
mon people apply it to the cure of 
chilblains, and, when early made uſe 
of, not without ſucceſs. _ | 


PANICI ſemen: Panici Gernide 


nici, ve panicula minore C B. Pa- 


nici miliacei Lin. Panic ; the ſeeds, 
This plant is cultivated in ſome 
parts of Germany: the ſeeds have 
been made uſe of in food, but are 

not regarded as medicines. 
 PAPAVERIS ALBI capita - 
Papaveris hortenſis ſemine albo C. B. 
Papaveris ſomniferi Lin. The large 
| N 3 288 gat» 
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and feeds; or the white poppy; its 
heads LL. E. 4 7 


3 PAP AVER NIGRUM « Papa- 


wer-hortenſe nigro ſemine C. B. The 
lefſer garden poppy, with purple 


flowers and black ſeeds; or the black 


poppy, a variety of the white. 
The heads and ftalks of theſe 


plants contain a milky juice; which 


may be collected in conſiderable 
quantity, by lightly wounding them 
when almoſt ripe : this juice, ex- 

ſed for a few days to the air, 
thickens into a ſtiff tenacious maſs, 
agreeing in quality with the opium 
Wo ght from abroad. (See the 


article Oriun.) The juices of both 


the poppies appear to be ſimilar to 
one another; the only difference is 


In the quantity afforded, which is 


generally in proportion to the ſize 


of the plants: the larger, or white 


POPPY) is the ſort cultivated by the 
preparers of opium in the eaſtern 
countries, and for medicinal uſes in 
„„ | 

Poppy- heads, boiled in water, im- 
part to the menſtruum their narco- 
tic juice, together with the other 
Juices which they haye in common 


' with vegetable matters in general. 


The liquor ftrongly preſſed out, 
ſuffered to ſettle, clarified with 
whites of eggs, and-evaporated to a 
due conſiſtence, yields about one- 
fifth, or one: ſixth the weight of the 
heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes 


the virtues of opium; but requires 


to be given in double its doſe to an- 


ſwer the ſame intention, which it is 
ſaid to perform without occaſioning 
a nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 
gonſequences of the other. (See 
the Edinburgh Efays abridg. vol. i. 
pag. 158. and 132,) A ſtrong de- 


coction of the heads, mixed with as 


nuch ſugar as is ſufficient to reduce 


it into the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 


| -hecgomes fit for keeping in a liquid 
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form; and is the only officinal pre. 
paration of the poppy. Both theſe 


preparations are very uſeful ones, 
though liable to variation in point 
of ſtrength ; nor does this inconye. 
nience ſeem avoidable by any care 
in the preſeriber, or the operator; 
fince the poppy-heads themſelvez 
(according to the degree of matu- 
rity, and the ſoil and ſeaſon of which 
they are the produce) contain diffe. 
rent proportions of the narcotic mat- 
ter to the other juices of the plant; 
as has been obſerved in the Pharma. 
copeia reformata. 

The ſeeds of the- poppy are by 
many reckoned ſoporific : Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality with 
thoſe of hyoſeyamus, and Herman 
looks upon them as a good ſubſti. 
tute to opium; miſſed probably by 
an obſervation which holds in many 
plants, that the ſeeds are more effi-. 
cacious than the veſſels in which 
they are contained. | 

The ſeeds of the poppy have 
nothing of the narcotic juice which 
is lodged in their covering, and in 
the ſtalks; an oil expreſſed from 
them has been uſed for the ſame 

purpoſes as oil oliye; and the ſeeds 
themſelyes taken as food; their taſte 
is {weetiſh and farinageous. | 


PAPAVERIS ERRATICI 
feu Papayeris rheados flores : Papa- 
veris erratici majoris C. B. Papa- 
veris rheados Lin. Red poppy, or 
corn-roſe ; tbe greater of the hairy 
wild poppies, with' deep red flowers 
and dark- coloured ſeeds; its flow- 
ers L. IJ 5 
The flowers of this plant yield 
upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by infu- 
fion to aqueous liquors. A ſyrup 
of them is kept in the ſhops ; this is 


. valued chiefly for its colour; though 
- fome expect from it a lightly ano- 


dyne virtue. 


74. 


Ll 


PARALYSIS flores : Verbaſculi 
praten/is odorati C. B. Primulæ ve- 
ris majoris Rali. Primulæ veris 
eficinalis Lin. Cowſlips ; the flow- 

rs [L. 237 | 
ö Thi —— grows wild in marſhes 
and moiſt meadows. - The flowers 
appear in April; they have a plea- 
ſant ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, ſomewhat aſtringent taſte. 
An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, is 
recommended as a- mild corrobo- 
rant in nervous complaints, and in 
ſome female diſorders proceeding 
from a deficiency of the menſtrual 
purgations. A. ſtrong infuſion of 
them forms, with a proper. quantity 
of ſugar, an agreeable ſyrup, which 
has long maintained a place in 
the ſhops: by boiling, even for a 


little time, their fine flavour is de- 


ttroyed. 5 
PARE IRA BRAVA. 


This is the root of an American 
convolvulus (the ci ampelos pareira 
Lin.) brought to us from Brazil, in 
pieces of different fizes, ſome no 
bigger than one's finger, others as 
large as a child's arm: it is crook- 
ed, and variouſly wrinkled on the 
{urface ; outwardly of a dark colour, 
internally of a dull vellowifh, and 
interwoven with woody fibres; ſo 
that, upon a tranſverſe ſection, a 
number of concentric circles appear, 
croſſed with fibres, which run from 
the centre to the circumferenee: it 
has no ſmell; the taſte is a little 
bitteriſh, blended with a ſweetneſs, 
like that of liquorice. This root is 
highly extolled by the Brazilians 
and Portugueſe, in a great variety of 
diſeaſes, particularly againft ſup 
preſſions of urine, nephritic pains, 
and the calculus. In the two firſt, 
Geoffroy ſays he has given it with 
good ſucceſs ; and that the patient 
was almoſt inftantly relieved by it, 
a copious difcharge of urine ſucceed- 


wg. He likewiſe obſerved large 


_dicine balſam o 
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quantities of gravel, and even ſmall 
ſtones, voided after its uſe : this ef- 
fect he attributes not to any lithon- 
triptic power, but to its diſſolving 
the viſcid mucus by which the ſa- 
bulous matter had been detained. 
He likewiſe relates, that he has had 
frequent experience of the good ef- 
fect of this root in deterging and 
healing vlcers of the kidneys and 
bladder, where the urine came away 
purulent and mucous, and could not 
be voided at all without extreme 
pain: by the uſe of the pareira, the 
urine. foon became clear, and of a 
due conſiſtence, and was evacuated 
freely; and by joining to this me- 

f Copaiba, the ulcer _ 
perfectly healed. The attenuating - 
quality which he had diſcovered in 
this root, induced him to make trial 
ef it in other diſeaſes proceeding, 
from tenacious juices, and in theſe 
likewiſe it fully anſwered his expec- 
tations : in humoral aſthmas, where 
the lungs were ſtuffed up, and the 
patient almoſt ſuffocated by thick- 
phlegm, an infuſion of pareira, af- 
ter many other medicines had pro- 
ved ineffenal, occaſioned a plenti- 
ful expectoration, and ſoon comple- 
ted a cure: in the jaundice, ꝓroceed- 
ing from thick bile, it did excellent 
ſervice: but in another icterical caſe, 
where the liver was ſwelled and hard, 
this medicine did no good. His doſe 
of the root in ſubſtance is from 
twelve grains to half a dram, in de-: 
coction two or three drams. 


PARIETARILE, eu Helxiges, 

Folia, berba : Parietariæ officinarum 
C. B. et Lin. Pellitory of the 
wall; the leaves [L. J, and herb 
F 
This is a ſmall plant growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous 
ſubſaline taſtè, without any ſmell. 
It is one of the five emollient herbs, 
and in this intention is pccaſionally 
made uſe of. The expreſſed juice 
h N 4 | has 
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has been given in the doſe of three 
ounces as a diuretic, 2 . 


PARTHENIUM, vide Ma- 
TE1CARIA. IA | 
PASTINACA HORTENSIS: 
Paſtinara latifelia Raii Y Lin. 
Garden-parſnep. 


- PASTINACA SILVESTRIS: 


Paſtinaca fylveſiris latifolia Naii. 
Wild - Tournefort aſſures us (in the Me. 


w parſnep. | , 
The roots of the garden-parſnep 
are uſed as food, and prove ſuffi- 
ciently nutritious. The ſeeds of 
both ſorts are lightly aromatic; 
thofe of the wild are ſtrongeſt. 


' PENTAPHYLLI radix, Qyin-. 


queſalii majotis repentis C. B. Po- 
Zentillz reptantis Lin. Cinquefoil; 
the root FL] | J 2 
This grows plentifully in hedges, 
and by road ſides. The root is mo- 
- derately aſtringent; and as ſuch is 
ſometimes given internally againſt 
diarrhœas and other fluxes, and em- 


a F 


the gums, &c. The cortical part of 


the root may be taken, in ſubftance, 

to the quantity of a dram : the in- 
' ternal part is conſiderably weaker, 
and requires to he given in double 
the doſe to produce the fame ef- 
fect. It is ſcarcely otherwiſe made 


uſe of than ag an ingredient in the 


theriaca. 


PEPONUM emen Pegonis ob. 
lonęi C. B. Cucurbitæ peponis Lin. 
e pumpion; its ſeeds. | 
Theſe feeds are very rarely met 
with in the ſhops: in quality they 
are not different from thoſe of cu- 
cumbers, melons, and the others 
galled cold ſeeds. 


PERICLYMENUM, vide Ca- 
PAIFOLIU YL, | 


o 
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- -PERSICARLEA MITIS falia: 
Perſicuriæ maculsſa Raii. Polygon 
perſicarie Lin. Spotted arſmart , 
the leaves. | 

This grows wild in moiſt watery 


places: the leaves ſomewat reſemble 


thoſe of the perfica malus, and haye 
generally a blackiſh ſpot in the mig. 
dle: their taſte is roughiſh and ſub. 
ſaline. This herb is recommend. 
ed chiefly for external purpoſes: 


moirs of the French academy, 1703) 
that it is one of the beſt vulneraries 
and antiſeptics he knows, and that 
a decoction of it in wine ſtops gan- 
grenes in a ſurpriſing manner. The 
preſent practice, however, has no de- 
pendance on it. 

PERSICARIAX URENTIS 
falia : Perſicariæ vulgaris acris, froe 
hydropyperis Rait ; Polygni hydro. 
piperis Lin. Biting arſmart, lake. 
weed, or water · pepper; the leaves, 

This ſort is readily diſtinguiſh- 
able from the former, by its pup- 
gent, biting, pepper - like taſte. Its 
virtues are thoſe of an acrid ſtimu - 
lating medicine: in phlegmatic ha- 
bits, it promotes the urinary dif- 
charge, and has frequently done 
good ſervice in ſcorbutic com- 
plaints. The freſh leaves are ſome- 
times applied externally for elean- 
ſing old fiſtulous ulcers, and conſu- 
ming fungous fleſh : for theſe pur- 
poſes they are ſaid to be employ- 
ed by the farriers, among whom 
they have been principally made 


uſe of. 


PERSICA MALT fores + Per- 


fic molli carne, Tc. C. B. Amyg- 


dali perfice Lin. The peach · tree; 

its flowers. | | 
Peach-flowers haye an agreeable 

ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte: diſtilled, 


without. any addition, by the heat 


of 


Fart II. 
of a water · bath, they yield one ſixth 


their weight, or more, of a whitiſh 


liquor, which, as Mr Bolduc ob- 
ſerves, communicates to a large 
quantity of other liquids, a flavour 
ke that of the kernels of fruits. 
An infuſion in water of half an 
ounce. of the freſh-gathered flow- 
ers, or a dram of them when dried, 
ſweetened with ſugar, proves for 
children an uſeful laxative and an- 
thelmintic : the leaves of the ttee 
are, in this intention, ſomewhat 
more efficacious, though leſs agree - 
able. The fruit has the ſame qua 
lity with the other ſweet fruits, 
that of abating heat, quenching 
thitſt, and gently looſening the 
belly. 4 | | 


PERUVIANUS cortex : Pe- 
ruvian bark. * The cinchona offici- 
zalis Lin. which furniſhes this bark, 
js generally about fifteen feet high 
and fix inches thick, ſomewhat re- 
ſembles our cherry-tree, grows pro- 
miſcuouſly in foreſts, particularly in 
the hilly parts of Quito in Peru, and 
f ſpontaneouſly propagated from its 
eds. 

The bark has ſome odour, to 
moſt people not unpleaſant, and 
very perceptible in the diſtilled wa- 
ter, in which floating globules, like 
eſſential oil, have been obſerved. Its 
taſte is bitter and aſtringent, ac- 
companied with a degree of pun- 
genes and leaving a conſiderably 

ſting impreſſion on the tongue. 

Two ſpecies are mentioned, viz, 
the coloured and the white. The 
coloured includes the pale, the red, 
the yellow, and the knotty; their 
bark being coloured, having the cin- 
chona taſte and ſmell, and the trees 
having very ſmooth leaves and pur- 
pliſh lowers. The white includes 
four varieties, their bark being of a 
whitiſh colour, with very little tafte 
er ſmell, the trees having broad 
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hairy leaves, red, very fragrant 
flowers, with hairs on the inſide. 
The proper red bark and one of 
the white kind have been found in 
the province of Santa F. 
The Cinchona Caribbæa Lin. Cin- 
chona Fama icrnſis Phil. T rar}. vol. 77. 
p. 11. is called the ſea-fide beech in 
ee and grows from 20 to 40 
cet high. The white, furrowed, 
thick outer bark is not uſed ; the 
dark-brown inner bark has the 
common flavour, with a mixed kind 
of taſte, at firſt of horſe-radiſh and 
ginger, becoming at laſt bitter and 
aſtringent. It ſeems to give more 
extractive matter than the cinchona 
officinalis. Some of it was imported 
from St Lucia, in conſequence of its 
having been uſed with.advantage in 
the army and navy during the lat 
war. The freſh bark is found to be 
conſiderably emetic and eathartic, 
which propertꝭs it is ſaid to loſe on 
N | | 5 
he pale and the red are chiefly 
in uſe. The pale is brought to ug 
in pieces of different ſizes, either flat 
or quilled, and the powder is rather 
paler than that of cinnamon. The 
red 1s generally in much larger, 
thicker, flattiſh pieces, but ſome- 
times alſo in form of quills, and its 
powder is reddiſh like that of Arme-. 
nian bole. It is much more refinous, 
and poſſeſſes the ſenſible qualities 
of the cinchoria in a much higher 
degree than the other ſorts; and 
the more nearly theſe reſemble the 
red bark, the better they are now 
conſidered. The red bark is heavy, 
firm, ſound, and diy; friable be- 
twixt the teeth ; does not ſeparate 
into fibres; and breaks, not ſhivery, 
but ſhort, cloſe, and ſmooth, It 
has three layers: the outer is thin, 
rugged, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
but frequently covered with moſſy 
matter: the middle is thicker, more 
compact, darker coloured, very re- 
ws ſinous, 
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finous, brittle, and yields firſt to 
the peſtle : the inmoſt is more 


woody, fibrous, and of a brighter 


red. 

* The Peruvian bark yields its vir- 
tues both to cold and boiling wa- 
ter; but the decoction is thicker, 

ives out its taſte more readily, and 
| an ink with a chalybeate more 
| ſuddenly than the freſh cold infu- 
ſion. This infuſion, however, contains 
at leaſt as much extractive matter, 
but more in a ſtate of ſolution; and 
its colour, on ſtanding ſome time 
with the chalybeate, becomes darker, 
while that of the decoction becomes 
more faint. When they are of a 


certain age, the addition of à cha- 


Lybeate renders them green; and 
when this is the caſe, they are found 


to be in a ftate of fermentation, and 


effete. Mild or cauſtic alkalis or 


lime-precipitate the extractive mat - 


ter, which in the caſe of the cauſtic 
alkali is rediffolved by a farther ad- 
dition of the alkali. Lime- water 
precipitates leſs from a freſh infuſion 
than from a freſh decoction; and in 
the precipitate of this laſt ſome mild 
earth 1s perceptible. The infuſion 
is by age reduced to the ſame ſtate 
with the freſh decoction, and then 
they depoſite nearly an equal quanti- 
ty of mild earth and extractive mat- 
ter; ſo that lime-water, as well as 
a chalybeate, may be uſed as a teſt 
of the relative ſtrength and periſh- 
able nature of the different prepa- 
rations, and of different barks. Ac- 
cordingly cold infuſions are found 
by experiments to be leſs periſhable 
than decoctions; infuſions and de- 
coctions of the red bark, than thoſe 
of the pale; thoſe of the red bark, 
however, are found by length of 
time to ſeparate more mild earth 
with the lime-water, and more ex- 
tracted matter. Lime - water, as pre- 
cipitating the extracted matter, ap- 


Ss ©® 
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| * See Irving's Prize-Differtation on the Bark, | 


pears an equally improper and diſa. 
greeable menſtruum. | 
Water is found to ſuſpend the re. 
ſin by means of much leſs gum than 
has been ſuppoſed. Rectified ſpirit 
of wine extracts a bitterneſs, but n 
aſtringency, from - a reſiduum of 
twenty-two affuſions of cold water: 
and water extracts aſtringency, but 
no bitterneſs, from the reſiduum or 
many affuſions of rectified ſpirit, 
The reſidua in both are inſipid. 
The menſtrua, as to power, are 
in the following order. 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 
Cauſtic ley. | 
French brandy. 
Rheniſh wine. 
Soft water. 
Vinegar and water. 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 
Mild volatile alkali. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine. 
Mild vegetable alkali. 
Lime water. | 
© The antiſeptic powers of vinc- 
rand bark united are double the 
um of thoſe taken ſeparately. The 
aſtringent power of the bark is in- 
creaſed by acid of vitriol, the bitter 
taſte is deſtroyed by it . 28 
The officinal preparations of the 
bark are, 
1. The powder: of this, the 
firſt parcel that paſſes the fieve being 
the moſt refinous and brittle layer, 
is the ſtrongeſt. 
© 2, The extract [E.]: the watery 
and ſpirituous extracts conjoined 
form the propereſt preparations of 


this kind. 


3. The reſin: this cannot per- 
haps be obtained ſeparate from the 
gummy part, nor would it be de- 
ſirable. | * 

4. Spirituous tincture LL. E.]: 
this is beſt made with proof - ſpirit. 
© Tincture in volatile ſpirit LL J. 

The beſt form is that of powder; 


* 


Part . 
- ich the conſtituent parts are in 
a__ effectual proportion. The 
cold infuſion, which can be made 
in a few minutes by agitation, 
the ſpirituous tincture, and the ex- 
tract, are likewiſe proper in this re- 
ſpect. For covezing the taſte, 
afferent patients require different 
vehicles, liquorice, aromatics, acids, 
port wine, ſmall-beer, porter, milk, 


butter · milk, & c. or it may be given 


in form of electuary with currant- 
jelly, or with brandy or rum. 

According to ſome, the Peruvians 

learned the uſe of the bark by ob- 
ſerving certain animals affected with 
intermittents inſtinctively led to it; 
while others ſay, that a Peruvian 
having an ague, was cured by hap- 
pening to drink of a pool, which, 
from ſome trees having fallen in- 
to it, talted of cinchona ; and its 
uſe in gangrene is ſaid to have ori- 
ginated from its curing one in an 
aguiſh patient. About the year 
1640, the lady of the Spaniſh vice- 
roy, the Comitiſſa del Cinchon, was 
cured by the bark, which has there- 
fire been called Cortex or Pulvis 
Comitiffe, Cinchona, Chinachina 
or Chinchiva, Kinakina or me 
na, Quinaquina or Quinquina; an 
ban dle 90 25 the Cardinal 
de Lugo and the Jeſuit fathers took 
in its diſtribution, it has been call- 
ed Cortex or Pulvis Cardinalis de 
Lugo, Jeſuiticus, Patrum, &c. 

On its firſt introduction into Eu- 
rope, it was reprobated by many 
eminent phyſicians; and at different 
periods long after, it was conſidered 
a dangerous remedy ; but its, cha- 
racter, in proceſs of time, became 
very univerſolly eftabliſhed. From 
1:s ſenſible qualities, and itTutility in 
various ſtates of debility, it is no 
Inger conſidered as acting prima- 
rily on the fluids, or as a ſpecific, 
but a tonic; and, chiefly from its 
tonic power, an antiſeptic. It has 
Bot yet been well imitated by art. 
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The only contraindications to its 


uſe ſeem tb be an active inflamma-. 


tory ſtate of the ſyſtem and rigidity. 
of fibre. N 

In intermittents, ſome prefer gi- 
ving it juſt before the fit, ſome 40 — 
ring the fit, others immediately after 
it. Some, again, order it in the quan- 
tity of an ounce, between the fits; 
the doſe being the more frequent 
and larger according to the frequen- 
cy of the fits; or, as the chief dan · 
ger ſeems to be in giving too little, 
the quantity may be as great as the 
ſtomach will bear. The requiſite 
quantity is very different in diffe- 
rent caſes; and in many vernal agues 
it ſeems even hardly neceſſary. 

© It often pukes or purges, ſome- 
times oppreſſes the ſtomach ; and 
frequently, even when retained, it 
ſeems to require the aſſiſtance of 
ſomething more ſuddenly and com- 
pletely invigorating, as wine, opium, 
aromatics, &c. by which alſo the 
ſweating is accelerated, and leſs 
bark is Pond neceſſary ta the cure. 
It is now given from the very com- 
mencement of the diſeaſe, without 
previous evacuations, which, with 
the delay of the bark, or under doſes 
of it, by retarding the cure, often 
ſeem to induce abdominal inflam- 
mation, ſcirrhus, jaundice, hectic, 
dropſy, &c. ſymptoms formerly im- 
puted to the premature or intempe- 
rate uſe of the bark, but which are 
beſt obviated by its early and large 
uſe. It is continued not only till the 
paroxyſms ceaſe, but till the natural 
appetite, ſtrength, and complexion 
return. Its uſe is then gradually 
left off, and repeated at proper inter- 
vals to ſecure againſt a relapſe; to 
which, however unaccountable, in- 
dependently of the recovery of vi- 
gour, there often ſeems to be a pe- 
culiar diſpoſition. RAY 
Some think its efficacy increa- 
ſed by the addition of an aromatic 
and ſal ammoniac. 1 

| | t 
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At n a medicine Which ſeems 
not only ſuited to formed and latent 
intermittents, but to that ſtate of 
fibre on which all rigidly periodical 
diſeaſes ſeem to depend; as perio- 
Gaal pain, inflammation, hemor- 

apy, ſpaſm, cough, loſs of exter- 
nal ſenſe, kc. | 
Bark is now uſed by ſome in all 
continued fevers: at the ſame time 
attention is paid to keep the bowels 
clean, and fo promote when neceſ- 
fary the evacuation of redundant bile, 
always, however, ſo as to weaken, in 


' Eaſes of debility, as little as poſſible. 


In confluent ſmall pox, it pro- 
motes langnid eruption and ſuppu- 
ration, diminiſhes the fever thro? the 
whole courſe of it, and prevents or 
corrects pütreſcence and gangrene. 

In gangrenous ſore throats it 1s 


much uſed, as it is externally and 


internally m every ſpecies of gan- 
grene. In ſome caſes indeed, par- 
icularly in thoſe fartheſt removed 

the ſource of life, as in the feet, 
x ſeems to require the aid of ſome- 
thing more diffuſive, and ſometimes 
eren opium alone. 

In contagious dyſentery, after 
due evacuation, it has been uſed by 
the mouth, and by injection with 
and without opium. WY 
n all thoſe hemorrhagies called - 
paſſive, and which it is allowed · all 
are very apt to become, and in 
other increaſed diſcharges, it is much 
uſed ; and in certain undefined caſes 
of hæmoptyſis, ſome allege that it 
is remarkably effectual when joined 
with an abſorbenx. 4 
© It is uſed for obviating the diſ- 
Poſition to nervous and convulfive 
diſeaſes; and ſome have great con- 
fidence in it joined with the acid of 
vitriol, andy notwithſtanding the 
| ilk diet, in caſes of phthi- 
41s, ſcrophula, ill-conditioned ul- 
gers, rickets, ſcurvy, and in ſlates 
of convaleſcence, 


In dropſy, not depending on lo- 


cal affection, it is often alternate 
or conjoined with diuretics ; and in 
venereal caſes, with mercury. 


. PETASITIDIS radix: Peta. 
fitidis majoris et vulgaris C. B. Tuf. 
Jilaginis pituſitidis Lin. Butterbur; 

E root. | 

This grows wild by the fides of 
ditches and in meadows : it ſends 
forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 
bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers; 
after this the leaves appear, which 
are very large and hollowed in about 
the middle, fo as to reſemble a 
bonnet, or what the Greeks call. 
ed wtraoo, whence the name of 
the plant. The roots have a ſtrong 
ſmell; a bitteriſh, aromatic, not 
very ' agreeable taſte ; they have 
been given in the doſe of a dram or 
more, as an aromatic, and likewiſe 
as an aperient and deobſtruent; theſe 
virtues, however, they poſſeſs in ſo 


low a degree, as to have loſt their 
reputation in the ſhops. 


PETROLEUM, Rock-oll. 
This is a general name for ſundry 
liquid bitumens, or mineral oils, 
which ſpontaneouſly exude from the 


earth, or Fom clifts of rocks. Theſe 


oils are found in almoſt all countries, 
but in greateſt quantities in the 
warmer ones: ſome are met with in 
different parts of England ; and 
many of our common bituminous 
minerals, as pitcoal, &c. afford, on 
diſtillation, oils not greatly different 
from them. _ + 

The fineſt ſort of this commodity 
comes from the duchy of Modena 
in Italy, where three different kinds 
are found; the bet is almoſt as 
clear, fluid, and tranſparent as wa- 
ter, of a highly penetrating, yet not 
diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like 
that of rectiſied oil of amber: the 
ſecond ſort is of a clear yellow oo- 
lour, not ſo fluid as the former, leſs 
penetrating, and partaking * 


the oil of amber ſmell: the third, 
or worlt, is of a blackiſh red colour, 
of a thicker confiſtence, and more 
dilagreeable than the two foregoing. 
The firſt of theſe is very rarely met 
with ia the ſhops ; the ſecond, mix- 
ed with a little of the third and 
ſome ſubtile oil, is uſually ſent us 
inſtead of it. Petroleum readily 
catches fire, and, if pure, burns en- 
tirely away : diſtilled, it becomes 
ſomewhat more pellucid than before 
(a ſmall quantity of yellowiſh matter 
remaining), and loſes greatly of its 
natural ſmell: it unites with the eſſen- 
tial oils of vegetables, not at all with 
vinous ſpirits : the finer ſorts are ſo 
light as to ſwim upon the moſt high- 
ly reftified ſpirit of wine. | 

Petroleum 1s at preſent very rare- 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they ſhould ſeem to deſerve 
ſome notice: they are more agree- 
able than the oil of amber, and 
milder than that of turpentine ; the 


virtues of both which they partici: - 
cipate of. They are principally re- 


commended by authors for external 


purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, in 


paralytic complaints, and for pre- 
venting chilblains. For theſe inten- 
tions, ſome of the more common 
mineral oils have been made uſe of 
with good ſucceſs ; an oil extracted 
from a kind of ſtone-coal has been 
cried up among the common peo- 
ple, under the name of Britiſh oil, 
for rheumatic pains, & c. even this is 
often counterfeited by a ſmall por- 
tion of oil of amber added to the 
common expreſſed oils. 


PETROLEUM BARBA- 
DENSE LZ. E.] Barbadoes tar. 
This is thicker than the forego- 
ing petrolea, and nearly of the con- 
ſiſtence of common tar. It is of 
a reddiſh black colour, a diſagree- 
able ſmell, leſs pungent, than the 
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other ſorts. This hitumen is found 
in ſeveral of our BR illands, 
where it is eſteemed by the inhabi- 
tants of great ſervice as à ſudorific, 
and in diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs; though in caſes of this kind, 
attended with inflammation, it i 
certainly improper: they likewi 

apply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and net often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 
ploys it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 
in the balſamum ſulphuris Barbq- 
denſe, aud directs an gil to be di- 
ſtilled from it. 124 


PETROSELINE MACE DO. 
NICI nen Apii Macedonici C. B. 
Bubanis Mocedonici Lia.  Macedo- 
nian parſley; the ſeeds [L. 


_ PETROSELINI'VULGARIS 
ſemen, radix: Apii hortenfis ſeu petro- 
ſelini vulgo C. B. Apii petroſelint 
Lin. Common parſley; the roots 
[E.], and feeds [L.]! N 
The firſt of cheſe plants is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens; the 
ſecand is commonly cultivated for 
culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds of 
both have an aromatic flavour, and 
are occaſionally made uſe of as car- 
minatives, &c. Thoſe of the Ma- 
cedonian parſley are the ſtrongeſt, 
though generally ſupplied by the 
other. The root of parſley is ane 
of the five aperient roots, and in 
this intention 1s ſometimes made an 
ingredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks : if liberally uſed, it is apt to 
occafion flatulencies ; and thus, by 
diſtending the viſcera, produces a 
contrary effect to that intended by 
it: the taſte of this root is ſome- 
what ſweetiſh, with a light degree 
of warmth and aromatic flavour. 
The ſeeds of the Macedonian par- 


fley are an ingredient in — | 
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_ knit werben; und thoſe of the com- 
mon in the electuary of bay · berries. 
A 


PEUCEDANITradix: Peuceda- 
ni Germanici C. B. Peucedani aſſici- 
alis Lin. Hog's fennel, or ſulphur- 
wort; the root. | 
This plant grows wild by the ſea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places. 
The roots have, a ſtrong diſagree- 
able. ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling 


that of ſulphureous ſolutions; and 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh taſte. 


They are looked upon as ſtimula- 
ting and attenuating, and ſuppoſed 
to promote expectoration and urine: 
the expreſſed juice was employed by 
the ancients as an errhine in le- 
thargic diforders. The preſent prac- 
tice pays no regard to them in any 
intention. 


P HU, vide VAI IIA NA SYL- 


PILOSELLA, vide AukicurlA 
munis. BEST | 49 


PIMENTA, vide Pirza Ja- 


MAlcExsE. 


PIMPINELLAE SANGUI- 
SORBÆ folia : Pimpinellæ ſangui- 
forbe minoris hirſute et levis C. B. 
'Burnet ; the leaves. 

This grows wild upon dry chal- 
ky hills: ſuch as is cultivated in 
gardens, though preferred by ſome, 
is inferior in quality to the wild 
fort. The leaves are mildly aftrin- 


gent, and have been ſometimes em- 


ployed in this intention in dyſente- 
ries and hemorrhagies. 


_ PIMPINELLE SAXIFRA- 
A radix © Pimpinellæ faxifrage 
Lin. Burnet-ſaxtfrage; the root 


© Three varieties of this plant are 
taken notice of by medical writers. 
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t. Pimpinella ſaxiſtaga 'ma;.. 
umbella andida 2 This whe 
ſpecies celebrated by the Germen 
writers under the name of pimpi. 
nella-alba : it is not very common 
in this country, and therefore our 
markets have been generally ſup. 
plied with the following. 

2. Pimpinella faxifraga minor þ,. 
lis ſanguiſorbæ Raii. Tragonoliſenun 
alterum majus Tourn. This is not 


unfrequently met with in dry paſture. 


ounds. . 
3. Pimpinella ſaxifraga nir 
C. B. foliis. difſedtis Hiſt. Oxon. 
This ſort is the moſt common in 


the fields about London: it grows 


taller than the others, but the leaves 
a: 45 | 
All theſe plants ſeem to be po. 
feſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance; 
and even in this, their difference is 
ſo inconſiderable, that Linnæus haz 
joined them into one, under the ge- 
neral name of pimpinella. The Lon - 
don college, inſtead of the firſt, which 
has been generally underſtood as the 
officinal ſort, allow either of the 
others 3 are more common) 
ed promiſcuouſſy. 
The roots of pimpinella have a 


grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 


which is entirely extracted by recti- 
fied ſpirit : in diſtillation, the men- 


ſtruum ariſes, leaving all that it 
had taken up from the root, united 
into a pungent aromatic refin. This 


root promites, from its ſenſible qua- 
lities, to be a medicine of confider- 


able ntility ; though little regarded 


in common practice: the only offi- 
cinal compoſition in which it is an 
ingredient is the pulois ari compoſt- 
tus [I.] Stahl, Hoffman, and 


other German phyſicians, are ex- 


tremely fond of it; and recommend 


it as an excellent ſtomachic, reſol- 


vent, detergent, diuretic, diaphore- 
tic, and alexipharmac. They fre- 


quently gave it, and not 1 
uc 


Part If, 
fieceſs, in fcorbutic and cutaneous 
diſorder 3, foulneſs of the blood and 
- Jices, tumours and obſtructions of 
the glands, and diſcaſes proceeding 
from a deficiency of the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general.» Boerhaave directs 
the uſe of this medicine in aſthma- 
tic and hydropic caſes, where the 
ſuongeſt reſolvents are indicated: 
the form he prefers is a watery in- 
fuſſon; but the ſpirituous tincture 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the root in 
much greater perfection. | 
There is another ſpecies of pim- 
pinella called . nigra, from its root 
being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilſt thoſe of the forego- 
ing forts are whitiſh : this is re- 
markable for its.yielding an eſſential 
oil of a blue colour. It grows wild 
in ſome parts of Germany, Swiſſer- 
land, &c. and is fow and then met 
with in our gardens. . 


PINUS nuclei et reſina: Pinus ſa- 
tive C. B. et Pinus fylusftris C. B. 
Lin. Pine tret; the kernels of 
its fruit or cones, and its reſin [E.] 
The pine differs from the firs in 
having its leaves ſtanding in pairs, 
thoſe of the firs being ſolitary. The 
pine abounds with the ſame kind of 
reſinous juice as the fir- trees (ſee the 
articles Terebinthina and Thus vul- 
gare.) The kernels have a very 

pleaſant ſweet taſte, and appear to 
be nearly of the ſame quality with 
lweet almonds ; they are confidered 
rather as dictetic than medicinal 
articles. f 


PIPERIS NIGRI Lin. fruc- 
tu: [L. E. J. Black pepper; the 
fruit of a plant growing in Java, 
Malabar, &c. gathered probably 
before it is fully ripe, and exſic- 
cated in the ſun. This is the only 
ſpice which we import directly 
from the Eaſt-Indies, all the others 
coming” through the hands of the 
Dutch, 
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PIPER ALBUM CL. ] White 
pepper; the fruit of the black pep - 

per plant gathered when ripe, and 
decorticated by maceration in wa- 

ter. The grains, as brought to us, 

have ſometimes pieces of a dark co- 

toured fkin ſtill upon them. 


PIPERIS LONGI Zin. fruc- 
ter: [L. E.] Long pepper. This 
is the fruit of a different plant, 
growing alſo in the Eaft-Indies. 
It is of a cylindrical figure, about 
an inch and a half in length; the 
external ſurface appears compoſed 
of numerous minute grains diſpoſed 
round the fruit in a kind of ſpiral 
direction. B's. a 

All theſe ſpices have a pungent 
ſmell, and a very hot biting tafte. 
The long ſort, which is the hotteſt 
and ftrongeſt, 1s moſt frequently 
made ufe of for medicinal purpoſes; 
the black, as being more grateful, 
for culinary ones; the white, which 
is the weakeſt of the three, is rarely 
employed for either. The warmth 
and pungency of theſe ſpices reſide 
chiefly in their refinous part; their 
aromatic odour in an eſſential oil. 
The genuine diſtilled oil ſmells ſtrong 
of the pepper, but has very little 
acrimony z the remaining decoction 
inſpiſſated, yields an extract conſi- 
derably pungent. A tincture made 
in rectified ſpirit is extremely hot 
and fiery ; a few drops of it ſet the 
mouth as it were m a flame. 

The white pepper ts an ingredient 
in philonium and mithridate; the 
black, in the pulvis antilyſſus, elec- 
tary of bayberries, confectio Pau- 
lina, and theriaca; the long, in the 
bitter wine, aromatic tincture, pow- 
der and pills, the compound pow- 
ders of bole and ſcordium, the con- 
fectio Paulina, mithridate, and the- 
riaca [L. 5 


PPERIAMAICENSE: Fre- 
tus nurti pimente Lin. CL. E.] Pi- 


mento, 


4 * 


a6 


P 


wen. or Jamnies proper 1 che «- 
momun of many of the German 


writes. e rg; 
This is the produce of our own 
plantations; it is the fruit of a large 
tree growing ſpontaneouſly, in the 
mountainous parts of Jamaica, call- 
ed by Sir Hans Sloan, myrtur arbo- 
rea aromatica;  foliis laurinis. The 
ſmell of this ſpice reſembles a mix- 
ture of cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
megs: its taſte approaches to that 
of cloves, or a mixture of the three 
foregoing ; whence it has received 
the name of aul eic e. The ſhops 
have been for ſome time accuſtomed 
to employ this aromatic as a ſucce- 
dageum to the more coſtly ſpices, 
and from them it has been intro- 


' duced into our hoſpitals: the Lon- 


don college have given it a place in 
their late diſpenſatory, and direct a 
fmple water to be diſtilled from it, 
which poſſeſſes the flavour of the pi- 
mento jn great perfection. It yields 
2 large quantity of a pleaſant eſſen- 
tial oil, which ſinks in water: this 
dil, recommended in the Pharmaco- 
pœia reformata, is now received into 
the Ediaburgh pharmacopeia. Rec- 
tified ſpirit extracts its pungency 
and flavour, and cle vates nothing in 


_ Siftillation. 


PIPER INDICUM : rm 
foliquis longis propendentibus Tourn. 
Caplicum —— Lin. Guinea- 
pepper, or capſicum; the fruit [Z.] 

This is an annual plant cultiva- 
ted in our gardens; it ripens its red 
pods in September or Gctaber. The 
taſte of capſicum is extremely pun- 
gent and acrimonious, ſetting the 
mouth as it were on fire. It is rare - 
ly made uſe of in medicine, being 
chicfly employed for culinary pur- 

ofes: a ſpecies of it called in the 
Veſt. Indies Bird. pepper, is the ba- 
ſis of a powder brought us from 
thence under the name of Cayan 
Pepper. 7 EN 1 
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 PISUM: Pifumarver 


did, fruttu ratundealbs C. B. Pen 


e ſeeds. _ | 
Theſe are commonly uſed in 
food, but very rarely for megicing 
purpoſes. 


PIX LIQUIDA. Pinus ſilveſtri, 
pinus 5 25 DLL. Z.] 125 8 
black, unctuous ſubſtance, obtained 
from old pines and fir- trees, by bury. 
ing them with a cloſe ſmotherin 
heat. It differs from the native refinoy 
juice of the trees (ſee Terebinthina) 
in having received a diſagreeable 
impreſſion from the fire, and con- 
taining a portion of the ſaline and 
other juices united with the reſinous 
and oily; by the mediation of 
theſe, a part of the terebinthinate 
oil proves difloluble in aqueous li. 
guors, which extract little or no- 
thing from the purer turpentines, 
Water impregnated with the more 
ſoluble parts of tar, proves, in con- 
ſequence of this hot pungent oil, 
warm and ſtimulating: it ſenſibly 
raiſes the pulſe and quickens the 
circulation : by theſe qualities, in 
cold languid phlegmatic habits, it 
ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenuates 
viſcid juices, opens obſtructions of 
the minuter veſſels, and promotes 
perſpiration and the fluid ſecretions 
in general; whilſt in hot bilious 
temperaments, it diſpoſes to inflam- 
mation, and aggravates the com- 


plaints which it has been employed 


to remove. L 


PIX ARIDA CL.]3 Dry or 
ſtone pitch. | | 
This is the pix liguida exficcated 
by heat : in this proceſs, a part of 
the acid and the more volatile oil 
are diſſipated along with the aque- 
ous moiſture: and hence the product 
proves canſiderably leſs active. It is 
made uſe of only in external appli- 
cations, as a warm adheſive reſinous 

ſubſtance, 
PIX 


Part II. 
px NAVALIS. This is gene- 
rally allowed to be the ſame with the 
foregoing dry pitch or inſpiſſated tar. 
According to Geoffroy, it is com- 
unded of a ſtrange mixture of 


tallow, and tar, and palimpiſſa, and 
an artificial black pitch; which ar- 


tificial pitch is itſelf compoſed of 


tar and palimpiſſa; and this palim- 
piſſa is no other than an inſpiſſated 
tar: ſo that notwithſtanding this 
ſhow of compoſition, the reſult is 
only a mixture of pitch with a little 


e. b 


abies Lin. [L. E.] Burgundy 
pitch. I his is of a ſolid conſiſtence, 
yet ſomewhat ſoft, of a reddiſh 
brown colour, and more agreeable 
in ſmell than either of the forego- 
ing. . Geoffroy relates, that it 1s 
compoſed of gallipot (a ſolid whi- 
tiſn reſin which ſeparates from ſome 
of the terebinthinz as they run from 
the tree) melted with common tur- 
pentine and a little of its diſtilled 
dil. Dale informs us, from the re- 
lation of a, gentleman who ſaw the 
preparation of this commodity in 
Saxony, (from whence we are chief- 
ly {ſupplied with it), that it is no 
more thau the common turpentine 
boiled a little. 

All theſe ſubſtances are employed 
in the ſhops only in external com- 
poſitions. The dry pitch and Bur- 
gundy pitch are ingredients in ſe- 
veral plaſters, ointments, and ce- 
rates: and tar gives name to one of 
the ointments. 


PLANTAGINIS feliz : Plan- 
taginis latifolia ® uate C. B. Plan- 
taginis majoris Lin. Common great 
Vater plantane; the leaves [Z. ] It 
is called /eptinervia, from its having 
ſeven large nerves or ribs running 
along each leaf; the narrow leaved 
ſort has only five ribs, and hence it 
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is named guinquenervia: they are 
both common. in fields and by road- 
ſides. The leaves are lightly a- 
firingent, and the ſeeds ſaid to be 
ſo; and hence they ſtand recom- 
mended in hemorrhagies, and other 
cafes where medicines of this kind 
The leaves bruiſed a 
little, are the uſual application of 
the common people to ſlight fleſh 
wounds, f 


'PLUMBUM TZ. 1 Lead. 
This is the heavieſt of the metals 


except gold: it melts in a moderate 


PIX BURGUNDICA. Pn 


heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume, and part- 

ly into an aſh-cotoured calx (plums 
bum uſtum) ; this expoſed to a 

ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 

the flame may play upon its ſurface, 

becomesMrlt yellow, and afterwards 
of a deep red (minium or red lead): 

if in this proceſs the fire be ſudden- 

ly raiſed to a conſiderable height, 

the calx melts, aſſumes the appear- 

ance of oil, and on-cooling forms a 
ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a yellowiſh or 
reddiſh colour (/itharge). The pre- 
per menſtruum of this metal is aqua- 
fortis : the vegetable acids likewiſe 
diffolve it, but in very ſmall quan- 
tity: a quart of diſtilled vinegar 
will not take up a dram ; expoſed 
to the ſteam of vinegar, it is by de- 
grees corroded into a white pow- 
der (ceruſſe) which is confiderably 
more eaſy of ſolution. The calces 
of lead diſſolve by heat, in expreſſed 
oils; theſe mixtures are the baſis of 
ſeveral officinal plaſters and un- 
guents. Cryitals of this metal made 
with diſtilled vinegar (called, from 


their ſweetiſn taſte, ſagar of lead), 


and a tincture drawn from theſe and 
green vitriol, are likewiſe kept in the 
ſhops. | 
Preparations of lead, given inter- 
nally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate the 
fluids, abate inflammations, and re- 
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ſtrain venereal deſires. The ſugar 
is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid, with good ſucceſs 
in hæmorrhagies, the fluor albus, 

ſeminal gleets, & c. The tincture 
is recommended for the like purpo- 


ſes; and for checking immoderate 


ſweats in phthifical caſes ; whence it 
has been uſually called finctura an- 


tiphthifica. The internal uſe of this 


metal is- nevertheleſs full of danger, 
and ought never to be ventured up- 
on unleſs in deſperate caſes, after o- 
ther medicines have been employed 
without taking effect: it often oc- 
caſions violent colics; and though 
it ſhould not prove immediately 


hurtful, its ill conſequences are 


ſure, though flow: tremors, ſpaſms, 

or lingering tabes, too frequently 

follow. FE 

© The preparations of lead with 
- vinegar are much uſed externally in 
 inflammations.*  « | 


: POLIH, ſeu Palii montani, ſum- 
mitatet. Poley mountain; the tops 


LI 


- It has been diſputed among bo · 


tanie writers, what ſpecies of poley 


ought to be employed in medicine. 


The London college allows the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of two; the Polium ma- 
ritimum erectum Monſpeliacum C. B. 
(Teucrium capitatum Lin. ), and the 
Polium anguftifelium Creticum C. B. 
Teucrium Creticum Lin.) The firſt 
is ſometimes cultivated in our gar- 

dene, and is the ſort which the ſhops 
have been generally ſupplied with. 
They have both a light aromatic 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte; that 
brought from Crete is the moſt a- 
greesble. They ſtand recommended 
in catarrhs, nterine diſorders, &c. 
but at preſent are ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredieut 
in the mithridate and theriaca. 


POLYGONATUM, ide Si- 
-G1ILLUM 9OLUQMONIS, 
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++POLYGONUM, vide Curl. 
NODIUM., | 


 POLYPODII radix : Filici, 50. 
lypodit dictæ Herm. Polypodii vulpa. * 
ris Lin. Polypody ; the root. LE.) 

Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing upon old walls, the trunks 
of decayed trees, &c. That found 
upon the oak is generally preferred, 
though not ſenſibly different from 
the others. The roots are long and 
ſlender, of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, greeniſh within, full 
of ſmall tubercles, which are re- 
ſembled to the feet of an inſect; 
whence the name of the plant: the 
taſte of theſe roots is ſweetiſh and 
nauſeous. 5 

Polypody has been employed in 
medicind for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
chiolie humours; by degrees, it 


came to be looked upon as an eva- 


cuator of all humours in general: at 
length it was ſuppoſed only to gent - 
ly looſen the belly; and afterwards 
even this quality was denied it: ſuc- 
ceeding phyſicians declared it to be 
aſtringent; of this number is Boer- 
haave, who eſteems it moderately 
ſtyptie and antiſcorbutic. For our 
own part we have had no direct ex- 
perience of it, nor is it employed in 
practice; it is probable that (as 
Juncker ſuppoſes) the freſſi root may 
looſen the belly, and that it has not 
this effect when dry. 


POLYTRICHUM,; vide Ti- 
CHOMANES. 
{1 
POMPHOLYX: A calx, or 
flowers, of zinc, produced in the 
furnaces where copper iy made into 


. braſs by calamine the ore of zinc. It 


is found adhering to the covers of 

the crucibles, &c. either in form of 

thin eruſts, or of a light downymat- | 
ter, 


\ 
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foul generally of a pure white colour, 
tho ſometimes yellowiſh. Sce Zin- 
CUM. 


POPULINIGRE gemme: Po- 
puli nigræ C. B. et Lin. The black 
plar; its buds. | 

The black poplar is a large tree, 

wing wild in watery places; it is 
ealily raiſed, and very quick of 
growth. The young buds or rudi- 
ments of the leaves, which appear in 
the beginning of ſpring, abound 
with a yellow, unctuous, odorous 
Juice. They have hitherto been em- 
ployed chiefly in an ointment, which 
received its name from them; tho? 
they are certainly capable of being 
applied to other purpoſes : a tinc- 
ture of them made in rectificd ſpirit 
yields upon being inſpiſſated a fra- 
grant reſin ſuperior to many of thoſe 


brought from abroad. 


PORRI radix : Porri communis 

capitati C. B. Allis porri Lin. 
Leeks; the rot. . 
This participates of the virtues 
of garlic, from which it differs chief- 
ly in being much weaker. See the 
article ALLIun. 


PORTULACÆ ſemen: Portu- 


lace hortenjts latifoliæ F. B. Por- 
tulacæ oleraceæ Lin. Purſlane ; the 
ſeeds. 

This herb is cultivated in gardens 
for culinary uſcs. The ſceds are 
ranked among the leſſer cold feeds, 
and have ſometimes been employed 
in emulſions, and the like, along with 
the others of that claſs. 


POTENTILLA, vide ARGEN=- 


TINA, 
PRASIUM, vide Mazgvziun. 


PRIMULA VERIS lia, ra- 
dix: Primulæ veris pallido flore hu- 
milis Tourn. Primulæ veris acazlis 
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Lin. Primroſe; the herb and root. 

This is a low plant, growing wild 
in woods and hedges, and producing 
pale yellow flowers in the ſpring. 
The leaves have an herbaceous taſte. 
The roots are lightly bitter, with a 


kind of aromatic flavour, which 


ſome reſemble to that of aniſeeds ; 
their expreſſed juice, purified by 
ſettling, is ſometimes uſed as a ſter- 
nutatory. The flowers have an a- 
greeable flavour, but very weak : an 
infuſion of them in wine, and a ſpi- 
rit diftilled from them, are employ- 
ed in ſome places as cordial and 


NErvine. . 


PRUNELLE, eu Brunellæ, fi- 
lia : Prunellæ majoris foliis non diſ- 


ſedtis C. B. Prunellæ vulgaris Lin. 


Self-heal; the leaves. 

This plant grows wild in meadows 
and paſture grounds, and produces 
thick ſpikes of purpliſh flowers du- 
ring the latter part of the ſummer. 
It has an herbaceous roughiſh taſte: 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hæmorrhagies and alvine fluxes: it 
has been principally celebrated as a 
vulnerary, whence its name; and in 
gargariſms for aphthæ, and inflam-— 
mations of the fauces. 


PRUNI HORTENSIS frud@us : 
Pruni domeſticæ Lin. The plum tree. 
Three ſorts of plums are looked up- 
on as articles of the materia medica. 
They are all met with in our gar - 
dens, but the ſhops are ſupplied 
with the fruit moderately dried from 
abroad, | 


FRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA : 
Pruna ex flavo rufeſcentia, mixti ſa- 
poris gratiſſima C. B. The Brignole 
plum, brought from Provence under 
the name of prunelloes. 


PRUNA  GALLICA : Fruc- 

tus Pruni fructu parvo, dulci, atro- 

carules Tourn. French or com- 
O 2 ; mon 
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mbn prunes [L.] This is the plum 


called by our gardeners the little 


black damaſk. 
PRUNA DAMASCENA : 


F rufus Pruni fructu magno, dulci, 


atro-cerules Tourn. Damaſcene 
plums or damſons. This is the ſort 
called the great damaſk violet of 
Tours. It is ſeldom met with dry in 
the ſliops, and is generally ſupplied- 
by the common prune. : 
The medical effects of the dam- 
ſon and common prunes are, to a- 
hate heat, and gently looſen the bel- 
ly: which they perform by lubri- 
cating the paſſage, and ſoftening the 
excrement, They are of conſider- 
able ſervice in coſtiveneſs, accompa- 
med with heat or irritation, which 
the more ſtimulating cathartics- 
would tend to aggravate: where 
prunes are not of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient, their eſſects may be promo- 
ted by joining with them a little 
rhubarb or the like; to which may 


be added ſome carminative ingre- 
dient to prevent their occaſioning 


flatulencies. Prunelloes have ſcarce- 
any laxative quality: theſe are mild 
grateful refrigerants, and by being 
occaſionally kept in the mouth, uſe- 
— allay the thirſt of hydropic 


Per Ons. 


PRUNASILVEST RIA: Fruc- 


Tus pruni filvefiris C. B. Pruni ſpi- 


noſe Lin. Sloes; the fruit of the 
common black thorn, or floe buſn 


L 


25 3 
Theſe have a very rough, auſtere 


taſte, eſpecially before they have been 


mellowed by froſts. The juice of the 
unripe fruit, inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, is called acacia Germa- 
nica, and uſually fold in the ſhops 
for the true Egyptian acacia: it is 
equally aſtringent with the Egyp- 
tian ſort; but has more of a ſharp or 
tartiſh taſte, without any thing of 
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A conſerve of the fruit is directed 
by the London college, 


ge [ y- * Phllii majoris 
erecti C. B. Plantagims pſyllii Lin, 
Fleawort; the — 5 5 

is 18 a ſort of plantane, grow 
ing wild in the warmer climates, 
and ſometimes met with in our gar. 
dens: it differs from the common 
plantanes in having its ſtalks branch- 
ed, with leaves upon them; hence 
it is named by Ray plantago cauli- 
fra. The ſeeds have been uſually 
brought from the ſouth of France; 
they are ſmall, but ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble in ſhape a flea, whenee- the 
Engliſh name of the plant. Theſe 
ſeeds have a nauſeous, mucilaginous 
taſte: boiled in water, they yield a 
conſiderable quantity of mucilage, 
which. is ſometimes made ufe of in 
emollient glyſters and the like. Al- 
pinus relates, that among the Egyp- 
tians this mucilage· is given in ardent. 
tevers, and that it generally either: 
looſens the belly or promotes ſweat. 


PTARMICE radix: Dracun- 
culi pratenſis, ferrato folio C. B. A- 
chillex ptarmicæ Lin. Sneeze- wort, 
or baſtard pellitory; the root. 

Tins grows wild upon heaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 
which are of a white colour, come 
forth in June and July. The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot biting 
taſte : chewed they occaſion a plen- 
tiful diſcharge of ſaliva ; and when 
powdered and ſnuffed up the noſe, 
provoke ſneezing. Theſe are the 
only intentions to which they have 
been uſually applied. | 


PULEGII lia, herba : Pulegit' 
latifolii C. B. Menthe aquatic ſer 
pulegii vulgaris” Tourn. Menthe 
pulegit Lin. Pennyroyal; the leaves 
LL. JI, herb [E.] | 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly” 


the ſweetiſh reliſh of the other. in ſeveral parts of England upon 


moi? 


Part 1]. 
moiſt commons, and in watery 
places; trailing upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints. Our 


markets have been for ſome time 
ſupplied with a garden ſort, which 


is larger than the other, and grows 
upright : this is called by Mr Dale 
pulegium erectum. | 

Pennyroyal is a warm, pungent 
herb, of the aromatic kind, ſimilar 
to mint, but more acrid and leſs a- 
greeable: it has long been held in 
great eſteem, and not undeſervedly, 
as an aperient and deobſtruent, par- 


ticularly in hyſteric complaints, and 
Stork, in the quantity of half an 
ounee of the diſtilled water, or five 


ſuppreſſions of the uterine purga- 
tions. For theſe purpoſes, the di- 
ſtilled water is generally made uſe 
of, or, what is of equal efficacy, an 
infuſion of the leaves. It is ob- 
ſervable, that both wate · and rec- 
tified ſpirit extract the virtues of 
this herb by infuſion, and likewiſe 
elevate the greateſt part of them in 
diſtillation. 

In the ſhops are kept a ſimple 
II. E.] and ſpirituous water, and 
eſſential oil [L. J, and its ſimple wa- 
ter for making the lac ammoniaci 


1.4 


PULEGII CERVINI lia. 
Pulegii anguſtifolii C. B. Mentbæ 
cervine Lin. Harts pennyroyal ; the 
leaves. | | 
This ſpecies is met with, though 
not very often, in our. gardens. It is 
{ſomewhat ftronger, yet rather more 
agreeable, than the foregoing, both 


in taſte and ſmell. 


PULMONARLE MACULO- 
SE folia e Pulmonarie [talorum ad 
vugloſſ m accidentis F. B. Pulmona- 
riæ officinalis Lin. Spotted lung- 
wort, or ſage of Jeruſalem ;- the 
leaves. 1 

This is met with in gardens: the 
leave s are of a green colour ſpotted 
with white; of an herbaceous ſome- 
what mucilaginous .taſte, without 
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any ſmell. They ſRand-recommend- 
ed againſt ulcers of the lungs, phthi- 


.root [L. E.] | 


2 T3 


ſes, and other like diſorders: ne- 
vertheleſs experience gives little 
countenance to theſe virtues, nor 
does the preſent practice - expe& 
them. : 7 


< PULSATILLEA 'NIGRI- 
CANTIS Herba cum floribus. Pul- 


- fatille flore minore nigricante C. B. 


Anemones pratenjſis Lin. Meadow 


- anemone ; the herb and flowers. 


This is the moſt acrid of the a- 
nemonies; and is recommended by 


grains of the extract, twice or thrice 
a-day in venereal nodes, pains, ulcers 
with-caries, chronic eruptions, ame- 
norrhcea, various chronic affections of 
the eye, particularly blindneſs from 
obſcurities of the cornea. Its com- 
mon effects are nauſea or vomi- 


ting, an augmented diſcharge of u- 


rine, diarrhœa, and increaſed pain 


at firſt in the affected part. 


PYRETHRI radix: Pyrethri 
fore bellidis C. B. Anthemitis pyre- 
thri Lin. Pellitory of Spain; the 


This plant, though a native of 
the warm climates, bears the ordi- 


nary winters of this, and often 


flowers ſucceſſively from Chriftmas 
to May ; the roots alſo grow larger 
with us than thoſe which the ſhops 
are uſually ſupplied with from a- 
broad. | 
Pellitory rost has no ſenſible 


ſmell; its taſte is. very hot and acrid, 


but leſs ſo than that of arum or 
dracunculus: the juice expreſſed 
from it has ſcarce any acrimony, nor 
is the root itſelf ſo pungent when 
freſh as after it has been dried. 
Water, aſſiſted by heat, extracts 
ſome ſhare of its taſte; rectiſied ſpi- 
rit, the whole; neither of them ele- 
vate any thing in diſtillation. The 

O 3 prin- 


| 
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principal uſe of pyrethrum in the 


ſent practice 1s as a_maſticatory, 
Er promoting the ſalival flux, and 
evacuating viſcid humours from the 
head and neighbouring parts: by 
this means it often relieves the 
toothach, ſome kinds of pains of 
the head, and lethargic complaints. 


 *QUASSIZE LIGNUM: N 
fie amare Lin. Quaſly root ; the 


4 Thad root js about the thick- 


neſs of a man's arm; its wood 


is whitiſh, becoming yellowiſh by 


expoſure to the air. It has a thin, 
grey, fiſſured brittle bark, which 
is deemed in Surinam more power- 
ful than the wood. Quaſſy has no 
ſenſible odour, but is one of the 
moſt intenſe, durable, pure bitters 
known. Its infuſion, decoction, 


„and tincture, are almoſt equally bit- 


ter and yellowiſh, and not blacken- 


dd by a chalybeate. 


It was much uſed in a fatal fever 
in Surinam, and is ſaid to be effec- 
wal in ſuppreſling vomiting. 

© It is faid to be leſs antiſeptic 
than Peruvian bark ; but, like co- 
lombo, another pure bitter, it pre- 
ſerves bile longer from putrefaction. 
The beſt form is that of pills of the 
extract. | 


ERC Us cortex: Quercus cum 
ingis pediculis C. B. Quercus ro- 
boris Lin. Oak tree; the bark [Z.] 

This bark is a ſtrong aſtringent; 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hæmorrhagies, alvine fluxes, and 
other preternatural or immoderate 
ſecretions. 


RADIX INDICA LOPEZI- 
ANA [L.] Radix Indica a Foanne 
Lopez denominata, Gaubii Adver ſaria, 
cap. 6. Indian or Lopez root. The 
tree is unknown. Neither the woody 
nor cortical part of the root has any 
remarkable ſenſible quality. A 
flight bitteriſhneſs is perceptible, 


times a-day.” 


Part Il. 
and it is recommended, like ſimarou- 


ba, in diarthœas even of the colli. 
quative kind, in half-dram doſes four 


 RANARUM SPERMA: Frogs 


ſpawn. This has been celebrated 
as an excellent cooler for external 
purpoſes; but practitioners have 
not experienced from it any pecu- 
liar effects that could deſerve its be- 


ing continued in uſe, and both [the 


London and Edinburgh colleges 
have now diſcarded it. | 


-- RAPHANI RUSTICANI ra. 


dix: Raphani ruſticani C. B. Co- 
chleariz folio cubitali Tourn. Coch- 
leariæ Armoracie Lin. Horſe ra- 
diſh ; the root [L. E.] 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild about river- ſides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and eu- 


linary uſes, it is cultivated in gar- 


dens; it flowers in June, but rarely 
perfects its ſeeds in this country. 
Horſe-radiſh roots has a quick pun- 
gent ſmell, and a penetrating acrid 
taſte; it nevertheleſs contains in 
certain veſſels a ſweet juice, which 
ſometimes exudes upon the ſurface, 
By drying, it loſes all its acrimony, 
becoming firſt ſweetiſh, and aſter- 


wards almoſt inſipid: if kept in a 


cool place, covered with ſand, it re- 


tains its qualities for a conſider- 


able time. The medical effects of 
this root are, to ſtimulate the ſolids, 
attenuate the juices, and promote 
the fluid ſecretions: it ſeems to ex- 
tend its action through the whole 
habit, and affect the minuteſt glands. 
It has frequently done good ſervice _ 
in ſome kinds of ſcurvies and other 
chronic diſorders, proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the juices, or obſtruc- 
tions of the excretory ducts. Sy- 
denham recommends it likewiſe in 
dropſies, particularly thoſe which. 
ſometimes follow intermittent fe- 
vers. Both water and reQified ſpi- 
rit extract the virtues of this root 


by 


* 
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infuſion, and elevate them in di- 
fillation : along with the aqueous 
fluid, an eſſential oil. ariſes, poſſeſ- 
fing the whole taſte and pungency 
of the horſe-radiſh. The college 
have given us à very elegant com- 
pound water, which takes its nam 
From this root. | | 


RAI radix, ſemen': Rapi fativi 
wotundi C. B. Brafice rape Lin. 
Turneps ; the roots and ſeeds, 
The roots are accounted a whole- 
ſome aperient food: the liquor 
preſſed out from them after boil- 
ing has been ſometimes uſed me- 
dicinally as a deobſtruent and diure- 
tic. The ſeeds are ſlightly pungent. 


REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 
of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide Az- 
SENICUM. Eo 


REGINA PRATI, vide Ur- 
MARIA, | ; 


RESINA ALBA. See TSE“ 


REBINTHINA. 


RHABARBARUM: Rhet ra- 
dix. Rhubarb; the root [L. E.] 

The plant, which is of the dock 
&ind, grows ſpontaneouſly in Chi- 
na, and endures the colds of our 
 -own climate. Two ſorts of rhu- 
barb are met with in the ſhops. 
The firſt is imported from Tur- 
key and Ruſſia, in roundiſh pieces 
freed from the bark, with a hole 
through the middle of each; 
they are-externally of a yellow co- 
Jour, and on cutting appear varie- 
gated with lively. reddith ftreaks. 
This is the root of the rheu pal- 
matum folits palmatis acuminatis 
Lin, The other, which is leſs e- 
ſeemed, comes immediately from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in longiſh pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the foregoing. The firſt ſort, 
waleſs kept very dry, is apt to grow 
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mouldy and worm, eaten; the ſe- 
cond is leſs ſubject to theſe incon- 
Some of the more in: 


duſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up 
the worm-holes with certain mix- 


tures, and to colour the outfide of 


the damaged pieces with powder of 


the finer ſorts of rhubarb, and ſome- 
times with cheaper materials: this 


is often ſo nicely done, as effectual - 
ly to impoſe upon the buyer, unleſs 
he very carefully examines each 
piece. The marks of good rhubarb 

are, that it be firm and ſolid, but 


not flinty ; that it be eaſily pulve- 


rable, and appear, when powdered; 
of a fine bright yellow colour : that 
upon being chewed, it imparts ts 
the ſpittle a ſaffron tinge, without 
proving ſlimy or mucilaginous in the 
mouth. Its taſte is ſubacrid, bit - 
teriſh, and ſomewhat aſtringent: the 


ſmell lightly aromatic. 


0 


Rhubarb is a mild -cathartic, 
which operates without violence or 
irritation, and may be given with 
ſafety evento pregnant women and to 
children. In ſome people, how- 
ever, it always occaſions ſevere gri- 
ping. Beſides its purgative qua- 
lity, it is celebrated for an aſtrin- 
gent one, by which it ſtrengthens 
the tone of the ſtomach and inte- 
ſtines, and proves uſeful in diar- 
rhœa and diſorders proceeding from 
a laxity of the fibres. Rhubarb in 
ſubſtance operates more-powerfully 
as a cathartic than any of the pre- 
parations of it. Watery tinctures 
purge more than the ſpirituous ones; 
whilſt the latter contain 1n greater 


perfection the aromatic, aſtringent, 
and corroborating virtues of the 


rhubarb. The doſe, when intend- 
ed as a purgative, is from a ſcruple 

to a dram or more. | 
The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the Eall- 
India fort, though * is for 
ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to the 
other; it is manifeſtly more aſtrin- 
O 4 gent, 


1 


, — 
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aromatic flavour. Tinctures drawn 
from both with rectiſied ſpirit, have 
nearly the ſame taſte: on diſtilling 
off the menſtruum, the extract left 
from the tincture of the Eaſt- India 
rhubarb proved conſiderably the 
ſtrongeſt. They are both the pro- 
duce of the ſame climate, and pro- 


bably the roots of the ſame plant 


taken up at different ſeaſons, or cu- 
red in a different manner. 
Rhubarb is now raiſed in Bri-, 


© tain equal to any that is imported.” 


The officinal preparations of this 
are, roaſted rhubarb LL. J, a 


- watery infuſion [Z. J, vinous tinc- 


tures [L. J, and ſpirituous tinctures 
LL. E.] It is an ingredient in ſun- 
dry compoſitions, as the ſyrup of 
ſena and rhubarb, dyſenteric elec- 
tary, ſtomachic pills [E. ], ecphrac- 


tic pills [L.], &c. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTI- 
CUs, vide Seixa CeRVIxA. 


RHAPONTICI radix. Rha- 
barbari Disſcoridis et antigquerum 
Tourn. Rhei rhapontici Lin. Rha- 
pontic ; the root of a large roundiſh 
leaved 'dock, growing wild on the 


mountain Rhodope in Thrace, from 


whence it was brought into Europe, 


about the year 1610, by Alpinus: 


it bears the hardeſt winters of this 
climate, and is not unfrequent in 
our botanic gardens. The root of 
this plant (which appears evidently 
to have been the rhubarb of the an- 
cients) is by ſome confounded with 


the modern rhubarb, though conſi- 
derably different both in appear- 


ance and quality. The rhapontic is 


of a duſky colour on the ſurface, of 


a looſe ſpongy texture; conſider- 
ably more aſtringent, but leſs pur- 
gative than rhubarb ; in this laſt in- 
tention, two or three drams are re- 


quired for a doſe, 


bl 


gent, but has ſomewhat leſs of an 


. 
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RHODODENDRONCHRV. 
SANTHEMUM Lin. This plant 
is a native of Siberia, where it iz 
uſed as tea, but may be cultivated 
in our gardens. The Siberians uſe 
a kind of decoction of it in rheuma. 
tiſm and gout. They put about two 
drams of the dried ſnrub in an earthen 
pot, with about ten ounces of boil. 
ing water, keeping it near a boilin 
heat for a night,*and this they take 
in the morning. It is ſaid to occa- 
ſion heat, thirſt, a degree of deli. 


rium, and a peculiar creeping like 


ſenſation - in the parts affected. 
The uſe of liquids is not allowed, 


as it is apt to induce vomiting. In 


a few hours the pain and diſagree. 
able ſymptoms are relieved, and it is 
ſaid two or three doſes generally 
complete the cure. The powder 
has alſo been uſed in doſes of a few 


grains.? 


RHUS OBSONIORUM, vide 


SUMACH. 


RIBESIA: Frudus ribis vulga- 
ris ſrudtu rubro Raii. Ribis rubri 
Lin. Red currant buſh ; the berries, 

Theſe have a cool, aciduloux 
{ſweet taſte, ſufficiently agreeable 
both to the palate and ſtomach. 


e RICINI SEMEN ET EJUS 
OLEUM. Ricini vulgaris C. B. 
Ricini communis ſoliis, petalis, ſub- 
palmatis, forth, Lin. Palma Chri- 
{ti ; the ſeed with its oil [Z.] 

The ſeeds are nuts about the ſize 
of ſmall beans; and are, like the bit- 
ter almonds, deleterious. Ihe oil, 
commonly called nut or caſtor oil, 
is got by expreſſion, retains ſome- 
what of the mawkiſhneſs and acrimo- 
ny of the nut: but is, in general, a 
ſafe and mild laxative in cafes where 
we wiſh to avoid irritation, as in, 
thoſe of colic, calculus, gonorrhœa, 
&c. and ſome hikewiſe uſe it as a 
N e Puts 
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urgative io worm-caſes. Half an multiplex C. B. Roſa Calles Lin, 
= or an ounce commonly an- The red roſe [L. E.] 1 


ſwers with an adult, and a dram or 
two with an infant. eee 1 

« Some prefer taking it ſwimming 

on a glaſs of water or peppermint 

water, or in form of emulſion, with 

mucilage, or with the addition of a 


little rum, tincture of jalap, or 


compound tincture of ſenna.? 


ROSA DAMASC ENA: Ro- 
ſa purpurea C. B. Roſa pallida 
Pharm. Edin. Roſa centifolia Lin. 
The damaſk roſe [L. E.] 

This elegant flower is common in 
our gardens, Its ſmell is very plea- 
ſant and almoſt univerſally admired; 
its taſte bitteriſi and ſubacrid. In 
_ diftillation with water, it yields a 
ſmall portion of a butyraceous oil, 
whoſe flavour exaQly reſembles that 
of the roſes. This oil, and the di- 
ſtilled water, are very uſeful and a- 
greeable cordials. Hoffman ftrong- 
ly recommends them as of ſingular 
efficacy for razſing the ſtrength, 
_ cheering and recruiting the ſpirits, 
and allaying pain; which they per- 
form without raiſing any heat in the 
conſtitution, rather abating it when 
inordinate. . Damaſk roſes, beſides 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
reſides in their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one, which re- 
mains entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation : this, with a 
proper quantity of ſugar, forms an 
; agreeable laxative ſyrup, which hag 

long kept its place in the ſhops. 
The other officinal preparations of 
this flower are a ſolutive honey, and 
the diſtilled water ; which laſt is an 
ingredient in the muſk-julep, the 
confection of kermes, and ſapona- 


ceous lotion, and is uſed alſo in ma-. 


king the ſimple oiatment called po- 
patum [L. | 


ROSA RUBRA: R//a rubra 


This has very. little of the fra- 


grance of the foregoing pale ſort ; 


- and inſtead of its purgatave quality, 


a mild 


gratefully aſtringent one, e- 
ſpecially before the flower has open- 
ed: this is conſiderably improved 
by haſty exſiccation ; but both the 
aſtringency and colour-are impaired 
by flow drying. In the ſhops are 
prepared a conſerve, a” tincture, 
honey, troches LL. ] and ſyrup LE. ] 
of this flower; it is an ingre- 
dient alſo in the compound pow- 
der of ſcordĩum, the troches of Ja- 
pan earth, mithridate, and theriaca 


2 . 
RORISMARINI fummitates 


' florentes : Roriſmarini hortenſss au- 


L 


guſtiore folio C. B. Roriſmarini e. 
ficinalis Lin. 


Roſemary ; the tops 
and flowers [Z.] | 
This is a native of Spain, Italy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abundance 
upon dry gravelly grounds; in the 


like ſoils it thrives beſt with us, 


and likewiſe proves ſtronger in 
ſmell, than when produced in mœaſt 
rich ones: this obſervation obtains 
in almoſt all the aromatic plants. 

Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, 
approaching to thoſe of lavender: 
the leaves and tender tops are 
ſtrongeſt ; next to theſe the cup of 
the flower; the flowers themſelves 
are conſiderably the weakeſt, but 
moſt pleaſant. Aqueous liquors ex- 


tract great ſhare of the virtues f 


roſemary leaves by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation; along 
with the water ariſes a conſiderable 
quantity of eſſential oil, of an agree- 
able ſtrong penetrating ſmell. Pure 
ſpirit extracts in great perfection the 
whole aromatic flavour of the roſe- 
mary, and elevates very little of it 

| in 
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in diftillation ; hence the reſinous 
maſc left upon abſtracting the ſpipit, 
proves an elegant aromatic, very 


rich in che peculiar qualities of the 


plant. The flowers of rofemary 
give over great part of their flavour 


zn diſtillation with pure ſpirit; by 


watery liquors, their fragrance is 
much injured; by beating, deftroy- 
ed. The officinal preparations of 
roſemarry are, an effontial oil from 
che leaves [L. ], or from the herb in 
flower [E.] a conſerve of the flow- 
ers, and a ſpirit called Hungary- 
water, from the flowery tops [L. J 
The tops are uſed alſo in the com- 
pound ſpirit of lavender [L. E.] 
cordial confection [L. ] and ſapona- 
ceous balſam [Z.] 


RUBLIE TINCTORUM ra- 
dix : Rubiæ tindirum ſativæ C. B. 
Rubiz tindorum Lin. Madder ; the 
root [L. E.] 

Madder is raiſed in ſome of our 
rdens for medicinal purpoſes: it 
was formerly cultivated among us, 
in quantity, for the uſe of the dy- 
ers, who are at preſent ſupplied from 
Holland and Zealand. It has little 
or no ſmell; a ſweetiſh taſte, mixed 
with a little bitterneſs. The vir- 
tues attributed to it are thoſe of a 
detergent and aperient; whence it 
has been uſually ranked among the 
opening roots, and recommended 1n 
obſtructions of the viſcera, particu- 
larly of the kidneys, in coagula- 
tions of the blood from falls or 
bruiſes, in the jaundice, and begin- 
ning dropſies. | ; 

It is obſervable, that this rcot, 
taken internally, tinges the urine of 
a deep red colour; and in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, we have an 
account of its producing a like ef- 
fect upon the bones of animals who 
had it mixed with their food : all 
the bones, particularly the more ſo- 
lid ones, were changed,” both ex- 


ternally and internally, to a deep 
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red, but neither the fleſhy or car. 


tilaginous parts ſuffered any altera. 


tion: ſome of theſe bones macer,. 
ted in water for many weeks tope. 
ther, and afterwards ſteeped and 
boiled in fpirit of wine, loſt none of 
their colour, nor communicated any 
tinge to the liquors. This root ap. 


, pears therefore to be poſſeſſed of great 


ſubtility of parts; whence its medi. 

cal virtues ſeem to deſerve inquiry. 
Some uſe it in half-dram doſes 

ſeveral times a day as an emmena- 


gogue.“ 


RUBI ID TZI frufus: Rub ide 
ſpingſi C. B. Rubi idæi Lin. The 

raſpberry buſh ; the fruit [L.] 
This ſhrub is common in our 
gardens; and has likewiſe, in ſome 
parts of England, been found wild: 
it flowers in May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 
with a peculiarly grateful flavour; 
on account of which they are chief. 
ly valued. As to thar virtues, they 
moderately quench thirſt, abate 
heat, firengthen the viſcera, and 
promote the natural excretions. An 
agreeable ſyrup, prepared from the 
juice, is directed to be kept in 1 
ſhops. 
| 


RUBI VULGARIS fa, fruc- 
tus Rubi vulgaris five rubi fruc- 
xu nigro C. B. Rubi fruticoft Lin. 
The bramble or black - berry buſh ; 
its leaves and fruit. 

Ihe ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. Ihe ber- 
ries have a faint taſte without any 
thing of the agreeable flavour of the 
foregoing : the leaves are ſomewhat 
aſtringent. ä 


RU SCI, foe bruſci, radix : Nuſci 
myetifoltt aculeati Tourn. Ruſci acu- 
leati Lin. Butchers broom, or knee- 
holly ; the root. 

This is a {mall prickly plant, 

: N ſome- 
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nes found wild in woods. 
— has a ſoft ſweetiſn taſte, 
which is followed by a bitteriſh 
one: it is one of the five aperient 
roots; and in this intention is ſome- 
times made an ingredient in apo- 
zems and diet-drinks, for opening 
light obſtructions of the viſcera, 
purifying the blood and juices, and 
promoting the fluid ſecretions. 


RUTA. folia, herba : Rate her- 
tenſis latiſoliæ C. B. Rutæ graveo- 
ſenti. Lin. Broad - leaved rue; the 
leaves [L. ] and herb [E. 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, met 
with in gardens, where it flowers in 
June, and holds its green leaves all 
the winter: we frequently find in 
the markets a narrow-leaved ſort, 
which is cultivated by ſome in pre- 
ference to the other, on account of 
its leaves appearing variegated du- 
ring the winter with white ſtreaks. 

Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating} taſte : 
the leaves, 'when 1n full vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and bliſter the ſkin,. if much 
| handled. With regard to their me- 
dieinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſimulating, attenuating, and deter- 
gent; and hence, in cold phlegma- 
tic habits, they quicken the circula- 
tion, diffolve tenacious juices, open 
obſtructions of the excretory glands, 


The writers on the materia medica 
in general have entertained a very 
high opinion of the virtyes of this 
plant. Boerhaave is full of its prai- 
{es ; particularly of the eſſential oil, 
and the diſtilled water cohobated or 
rediſtilled ſeveral times from freſh 
parcels of the herb: after ſomewhat 
extravapantly commending other 
waters prepared 1n this manner, he 
adds, with regard to that of rue, 
that the greateſt commendations he 
can beltow upon it fall ſhort of its 
merit: „What medicine (ſays he) 
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can be more efficacious for promo- 
ting ſweat and perſpiration, for the 
cure of the hyſteric paſſion, and df 
epilepſies, and for expelling poi - 
ſon?” Whatever ſervice rue may be 
of in the two laſt caſes, it undoubt- 
edly has its uſe in the others: the 
cohobated water, however, is not 


the moſt efficacious preparation of 


it. (See Part iii.) An extract 
made by rectified ſpirit contains, in 
a ſmall compaſs, the whole vir- 
tues of the rue; this menſtruum 
taking up by infuſion all the pun- 
gency and flavour of the plant, and 
elevating nothing in diſtillation. 
With water, its peculiar flavour and 


warmth ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a 


conſiderable ſhare of the pungency, 
remaining behind. 


An eſſential oil and conſerve [L.] 
of rue are kept in the ſhops. This 
herb is uſed alſo as an ingredient in 
the electuary of bayberries, com- 
pound powder of myrrh, and the 


green oil L.] | 


SABINE folia ſeu ſummitates - 
Sabine folio tamariſci Diaſcoridis 
C. B. Funiperi ſabine Lin. Sa- 
vin; the leaves or tops. [L. E.] 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, cloth- 
ed with ſmall, ſomewhat prickly, 
leaves: it does not produce fruit 
till yery old, and hence has been 


generally reputed barren. The leaves 
and promote the fluid ſecretions. * 


have a bitter, acrid, biting taſte; 
and a ftrong diſagreeable ſmell : di- 
ſtilled with water, they yield an eſ- 
ſential oil, in larger quantity (as 
Hoffman obſerves) than any other 
known vegetable, the turpentine- 

tree alone excepted. | 
Savin is a warm irritating aperi- 
ent medicine, capable of promoting 
ſweat, urine, and all the glandulac 
ſecretions. The diftilled oil is one 
of the moſt powerful emmena- 
gogues ;. and is found of good ſer- 
vice in obſtructions of the uterus 
or other viſcera, proceeding from a 
| laxity 
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Jaxity and weakneſs of the veſſels, 
or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the juices. = n 
The powder is ſometimes uſed 
For conſuming venereal warts.“ 
I he eſſential oil LL. E. J, a wa- 
tery extract [L. ], and the extract in 
the compound elixir of myrrh [L. I, 
are kept in the ſhops. 


© SACCHAKUM ALBUM. 
White or refined ſugar, 


 SACCHARUM PURISSI- 
MU. Double-refined ſugar [L.] 


SACCHARUM RUBRUM. 
Brown or unrefined ſugar LL. 


SACCHARUM CANDUM. 
Sugar - candy. c 


Sugar 4s the eſſential ſalt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, à beautiful 
large cane growing ſpontaneouſly 
In the Eaſt Indies, and ſome of the 
warmer parts of the Weſt, and cul- 
tivated in great quantity in our A- 
merican plantations. The expreſſed 
Juice of the cane is clarified with the 
addition of lime-water, (without 
whieh it does not aſſume the form 
of a true ſugar), and boiled down 
to a due confiſtence ; when, being 
removed from the fire, the ſaccha- 
rine part concretes from the groſſer 
unctuous matter, called treac/e or 


nelaſfſes. This, as yet impure or 


brown ſugar, is farther purified, in 
conical moulds, by ſpreading moiſt 
clay on the upper broad ſurface : 
the watery moiſture, lowly perco- 
lating through the 'maſs, carries 
with it a conſiderable part of the 
remains of the treacly matter. This 
clayed ſugar, imported from Ame- 
rica, is by our refiners diſſolved in 
water, the ſolution clarified by boil- 
ang with whites of eggs and deſpu- 
mation, and after due evaporation 
poured into moulds: as ſoon as the 
tugar has concreted, and the fluid 
part drained off, the ſurface is co- 
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vered with moiſt clay as before. The 
ſugar, thus once refined, by a repe. 
becomes the 
double-refined ſugar of the ſhops, 
The candy, or cryſtals, are Prepa- 
red by boiling down ſolutions of 
ſugar to a certain pitch, and they 
removing them into a hot room, 
with ſticks ſet acroſs the veſſel for 
the ſugar to ſhoot upon: theſe cry. 
ſtals prove of a white or brown co. 
lour, according as the ſugar waz 
pure or impure. | 

The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet are 
ſufficiently well known. The im- 
pure forts contain an unctuous or 
oily matter, in conſequence of which 
they prove emallient and laxative, 
The cryſtals are moſt difficult of ſo. 
lution ; and hence are propereſt 
where this ſoft lubricating ſweet is 
wanted to diſſolve ſlowly in the mouth. 


SAGAPENUM: Gummi Reſina 
LL. E.] A concrete juice brought 
from Alexandria, either in diſtinct 
tears, or run together in large maſſes, 
It is outwardly of a yellowiſh colour; 
internally, ſomewhat paler, and clear 
like horn; grows ſoft upon being 
handled, and fticks to the fingers: 
its taſte is hot and biting; the ſmell 
diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled to 
that of a leek, by others to a mix- 
ture of aſafœtida and galbanum. 

Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent ; and frequently 
preſcribed either alone or in con- 
junction with ammoniacum or gal- 
banum, for opening obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and in hyſterical diſor- 
ders ariſing from a deliciency of the 
menſtrual purgations. It likewiſe 
deterges the pulmonary veſſels, and 
proves of conſiderable ſervice in 
ſome kinds of aſthmas where the 
lungs are oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm. 
It is molt commodiouſly given in 
the form of pills; from two or three 
grains to half a dram may be given 
every night or oftener, and conti- 
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ned for ſome time. When ſaga- 
_ is ſcarce, the druggiſts uſually 
7 ply its. place with the larger and 
Alber coloured maſſes of bdellium, 
broken into pieces; which are not 
caſily diſtinguiſhed from it. 
Sagapenum is an ingredient in 
the compound powder of. myrrh, 
gum pills, electary of bay berries, 
mithridate and theriaca of the Lon- 
don pharma eopœia. The college 
of Edinburgh has nowhere employ- 


ed either this gum or opoponaꝝ, gi- 
ving the preference to ammoniacum 


and galbanum. | 
SAGO. This is the produce 


of an oriental tree, called by C. 
Bauhine pahmanm referens arbor fa- 
rinjifera, The medullary part of 
the tree is beaten with water, and 
made into eakes, which are uſed by 
the Indians as bread. They likewiſe 
put the powder into a fannel, and 
waſh it with water over a hair- fieve, 
which allows only the finer part to 
paſs through the water. The wa- 
ter, on ſtanding, depoſits the fecule; 
which being paſſed through perfo- 
rated copper-plates, is formed into 
grains called Sago. It forms an 
agreeable jelly with water, milk, or 
broth, nd is much uſed in phthifical 
and convaleſeent caſes. 


«£$SALALKALINUS FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS, præſertim is gui 


pearl-aſhes lingua vernacula dicitur : 


Vegetable fixed alkaline ſalt, parti- 


cularly that named in Engliſh, pearl- 
aſhes. [E.] See CX ERES Russc, 
and Part 1. and III. 

© The Edinburgh college having 
rejected the oily alkalies of broom, 
wormwood, &c. orders the pearl- 
aſhes to be burnt in a crucible, diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the liquor to be 
decanted and evaporated to dry- 
neſs in an iron pot. If the ſalt is 
thus properly purified, it diſſolves 
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in equal its weight of water; the 
ſolution is free from colour anch 
ſmell, ſupplies the place of the ol. 
tartart per deliquium, and in a dry 


ſtate that of the ſalt of tartar. 


The mild vegetable alkaliis uſed | 


im form of lotion, in ſome cutane- 


ous diſeafes,. and as a ſtimulant to 


the inactive ſtate of the veſſels in 
certain ulcers. -It is uſed internally 
as a diaphoretic or diuretic, and of 
late in calculous complaints. 


When the liquid alkali is deprived 


of its fixed air by quicklime, it 
forms the cauſtic or ſoap ley, which 


in a diluted ſtate is injected by ſome 
for removing the mucus and poiſons 


in recent gonorrhœa. The pure ſalt 


obtained by evaporation forms the 
common cauſtic, which, on account 
of its deliqueſcent, and conſequently” 
ſpreading quality, is little uſed. 
The cauſtic ley diluted is the baſis. 


of the common quack lithontrip- 


tics. : 


It ſometimes allaysthe ſymptoms ; 
of calculus without any evidence of 
its having acted on the ſtone, and 


in ſome caſes the ſtone has ' ſhown: 
marks of its action; but its con- 
tinued uſe ſeldom fails ro injure: 
the conſtitution, or the inteſtinal 
canal. | 


*SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS: 
FOSSILLS, vulgo ſal ſodæ, ex herbe: 
bali uſta: Foſſile fixed alkaline falt ; 
commonly ſalt of ſoda, from the 
burnt herb kali. [Z.] See Fossiw 


FIXT ALKALINE SALT; Part I. and 


IIL. 


general properties from the above. 
It is procurable from the aſhes of ſea 


plants, particularly from kali, and 


it is called Soda or Bariglia. This 


purified has been recommended br 


ſome in ſcrofula.” 


SAL AMMONIACUS. Sal 
This 


ammoniac UL. E:] 


This hes not differ much in its 
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This is an artificial ſaline con- 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the ſaot of cow-dung. 
It is brought to us from Egypt, in 
large round cakes, convex on one 
ide, and concave on the other; 
and ſometimes in conical loaves : 
an breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 
verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
- parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any viſible impurities : thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 
yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and 
ſometimes black, according as the 
matter is more or loſs impure. The 
taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp and 
penetrating. . It diſſolves in twice 
its weight, or a little leſs, of water; 
and upon evaporating a part of the 
menſtruum, concretes again into 
Jong ſhining ſpicula, or thin fibrous 
plates, like feathers. 


Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 


periments to be compoſed of marine 
acid, united with a volatile alkali. 
If mingled with fixt alcalis or ab- 
ſorbent earths, and expoſed to a 
moderate fire, a large quantity of 
volatile ſalt ſublimes, the acid re- 
maining united with the interme- 
dium; if treated in the ſame man- 
ner with quicklime, an exceeding pe- 
netrating volatile ſpirit ariſes, but 
no ſolid ſalt is obtained. Expoſed 
alone to a conſiderable heat, it ſub- 
limes entire, without any alteration 


of its former properties: ground 


with certain metallic ſubſtances, it 
elevates ſome part of them along 
with itſelf, and concretes with the 
remainder into a maſs, which readi- 
ly flows into a liquor in a moiſt air; 
this appears in molt reſpects ſimilar 
to a ſatùrated ſolution of the metal 
made directly in ſpirit of falt. 

Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfectly 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
viſcid humours, and promoting a 


diaphoreſis, or the urinary diſcharge, 
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according to certain circumſtance; 
in the conſtitution, or as the Patient 
is managed during the operation 
If a dram of the ſalt be taken, dil. 


ſolved in water, and the patient 
kept warm, it generally proves ſudo. 


ritic; by moderate exerciſe, or walk. 
ing in the open air, its action iz 
determined to the kidneys; a large 
doſe gently looſens the belly, and 
a {till larger proves emetic. This 
falt is recommended by many as an 
excellent febrifuge, and by ſome 
has been held a great ſecret in the 
cure of intermittents. It is un. 
doubtedly a powerful aperient, and 
ſeems to paſs into the minuteſt veſ- 
ſels; and as ſuch may in ſome caſes 
be of ſervice, either alone, or joined 
with bitters or the bark. This ſalt 
is ſometimes employed externally as 
an antiſeptic, and in lotions and 
fomentations, for œdematous and 
ſcirrhous tumours : as alſo in garga- 
riſms for inflammations of the ton- 
fils, and for attenuating and diſſol- 
ving thick viſcid mucus. Some uſe 
it in form of lotion, in certain ulcers, 
and for removing common warts. 

There are ſeveral manufaRures 
for it now in Britain. 


.SAL CATHARTICUS A- 
MARCUS [L. E.] The bitter pur- 
ging ſalt ; extracted from the bitter 
iquor remaining after the cryſtal- 
lization of common ſalt from ſea- 
water. It is the ſalt of the Epſom 
and ſome other purging mineral wa- 
ters. We uſually meet with it in 


minute cryſtals, of a ſnowy appear- 


ance; diſſolved in water, and cryſtal- 
lized afreſh, it concretes, if proper- 
ly managed, into larger ones, of a 
rectangular priſmatic figure, reſem- 


bling thoſe of the artificial cathartic 


falt of Glauber, to which they are 
ſometimes ſubſtituted in the ſhops. 

All theſe ſalts have a penetrating 
bitteriſh taſte ; they diſſolve in leſs 


than 
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4 al weight of water: in 
— hens they melt, bubble 
uo into bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpungy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: this 
calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts did 
at firſt, and almoſt totally diſſolves 
in in water. The acid of theſe 
* is the vitriolic: the baſis of 
the natural is magneſia; of the ar- 
tiicial, an alkaline falt, the fame 
with the baſis of ſea-falt. Hence 
upon adding alkaline ſalts to a ſolu- 
tion of the ſalts of Glauber, no 
change enfues: whilſt the falts ob- 
tained from the purging waters, or 
the bittera of marine waters, grow 
milky upon this addition, and de- 
polite their earth, the alkaline ſalt 
being taken up in its place. 
Ihe fal catharticus is a mild and 
gentle purgative, operating with 
ſufficient efficacy, and ingeneral with 
eaſe and ſafety, rarely occaſioning 
any gripes, ſickneſs, or the other 
inconveniences which purgatives of 
the refinous kind are too often ac- 
companied with. Six or eight drams 
may be diſſolved for a doſe in a pro- 
per quantity of common water; or 
four, five, or more, in a pint, or 
quart of the purging waters, Theſe 
hquors may likewiſe be ſo managed 
as to promote evacuation, by the 
other emunctories: if the patient 
is kept warm, they increaſe perſpi- 
ration; by moderate exerciſe in a 
cool air, the urinary diſcharge. Some 
allege this ſalt has a peculiar effect 
in allaying pain, as in colic, even 
independently of evacuation. 


SAL COMMUNE. Common 
or alimentary falt. This is a neu- 
tral ſalt, differing from molt others 
in occafioning drought when ſwal- 
towed. It diſſolves in ſomewhat 
leſs than three times its weight of 
water ; the folution flowly evapo- 
rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu- 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
t 2 Fi 
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into the form of hollow truncated 
pyramids. Expaſed to the fire, it 
crackles and flies about, or decre- 
pitates as it is called: ſoon after, it 
melts, and appears fluid as water. 
A ſmall quantity of this ſalt, added 
to the nitrous acid, enables it to 
diſſolve gold, but renders it unfit 
for diſſolving ſilver : if a ſolution of 
filver be poured into liquors. con- 
taining even a minute portion of 
common ſalt, the whole immediate- 
ly grows turbid and white; this 
phenomenon 1s owing ta the preci- 
pitation of the ſilver. - _ 

This ſalt is either found ina ſolid 
form in the bowels of the earth, or 
diſſolved in the waters of the ſea or 
ſaline ſpriugs. - 

I. Sal gemmæ [L..] Rock falt. 
This is met with in ſeveral parts of 
the world, but in greateſt plenty in 
certain deep mines, of prodigious 
extent, near Cracow in Poland; 
ſome is likewiſe found in England, 
particularly in Cheſhire. It is for 
the moit part very hard, ſometimes 
of an opake ſnowy whitneſs, ſome- 
times of a red, green, blue, and 
other colours. When pure, it is 
perfectly tranſparent and colour- 
leſs; the other ſorts are purified by 
ſolution in water and cryſtallizations 
in order to fit them for the commo 
uſes of ſalt. 70 punch 

2. Sal marinus [L. ], Sal marinus 
Hiſpanus [E.] The ſalt extracted 

rom ſea · water and ſaline ſprings. Sea 
waters yield from one · fiftieth to one- 
thirtieth their weight of pure ſalt: 
ſeveral ſprings afford much larger 
quantities; the celebrated ones of 
our own. country at Nantwich, 


Northwich, and Droitwitch, vield 


(according to Dr Brownrigg) from 


one-ſixth to ſomewhat more than 


one-third. There are two me- 


thods of obtaining the common falt 
from theſe natural ſolutions of it : 
The one, a haſty evaporation of the 
aqueous fluid till the ſair begins to 


Con- 
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concrete, and fall in grains to the 


bottom of the evaporating pan, 


from whence it is raked out, and ſet 
in proper veſſels to drain from the 


brine or bittern: the other, a more 
Now and gradual evaporation, con- 
tinued no longer than till a faline 


cruſt forms on the top of the li- 
quor.; which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon begins to, ſhoot, and run 


into cryſtals of a cubical figure. 


In the warmer climates, both theſe 


proceſſes are effected by the heat 
of the ſun. The ſalts obtained by 


them differ very confiderably : that 


got by a haſty evaporation is very 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and 


run per deliquium; an inconveni- 


ence which the cryſtallized ſalt is 
not ſubject to: this laſt is likewiſe 
found better for the preſerving of 
meat, and ſundry other purpoſes. 

Common ſalt, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, is ſuppoſed to be warming, 
drying, and to promote appetite 
and digeſtion: in large doſes, as 
half an ounce, it proves cathartic. 
It is ſometimes uſed to check the 
operation of emetics, ' and make 
them run of by ſtool; and as a 


ſtimulus in glyſters. 


SAL CORNU CERVI; i. e. 
Sal alkalinus volatilis, ficcus, ex offi- 
bus vel cornibus animalium igni pa- 
ratus, ab oleo purificatus. Salt of 
hartſhorn ; i. e. dry volatile alka- 
line ſalt, obtained by means of fire 
from the bones or hot ns of animals, 


freed from its oil LE. ] See Part 


III. | 


© It is a quick and powerful ſti- 
mulant, and as ſuch is employed ex- 
ternally to the noſe in ſyncope ; 
and with oil in inflammation, as 
cynanche, as a rubefacient. It is 
uſed internally in various low ſtates 


of the ſyſtem.” 


+ SALICIS RAMULORUM 
CORTEX: Salicis fragilis Lin. 
2 


Part IT, 
Common white willow, the bark f 
its branches [E.]? 


SALVIXK /lia: Salviæ ma. 
joris C. B. Salviæ officinalis Jin. 
Common fage (the green and red 
forts) ; the leaves [L. Z.] 


SALVLE hortenſss minoris folig, 
ſummitates * Salvie minoris aurite 
et non aurite C. B. Small ſage or 
ſage of virtue; the leaves and tops, 


Theſe plants are common in our 
gardens, and flower in May and 
June : the green and red common 
ſages differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of the leaves; the ſeed; 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall fort is a diftin& 
ſpecies; its leaves are narrowtr 
than the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, and never red; 
moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out on each fide in 
the form of cars. Both ſorts are 
moderately warm aromatics, ac- 
companied with a light degree of 
altringency and bitterneſs; the 
{mall fort is the ſtrongeſt, the large 
moſt agreeable. 24 | 

The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 
poſed ſalutary qualities, {Salvia 
ſalvatrix, nature conciliatrix—Cur 
moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
horto, &c.) Its real effects are, to 
moderately warm and ſtrengthen 
the veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe- 
tite and proves ſerviceable in de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
beft preparation for theſe purpoſcs 
is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 


- drank as tea; or a tincture, or ex- 


tract, made with rectified ſpirit, 
taken. in proper doſes ; theſe con- 
tain the whole virtues of the ſage ; 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oi}, 


-only its warmth and aromatic qua- 


lity, without any thing of its rugs 
| neſs 


l © Gs 

Part Hs 
nefs ar bitteriſhneÞs. Aqueous in- 
. of the leaves, wit the ad- 
dition of a little lemon: juice, prove 
an uſeful diluting drink in febrile 
diſorders, of an elegant colour, and 

ſufficiently acceptable to the palate. 


SALVLE SYLVESTRIS alia: 
Scoradotidis five ſcordii ſoliis fabvia 
J. B. Woed ſage; the leaves. 

This grows wild in woods and 
hedges. In ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dical virtues, it comes nearer to 
ſcordium than ſage : it is leſs diſ- 
agreeable than the former, but more 
ſo than the latter. | 


SA BU I cortex, forer, bacee : . 


Sambuci frutty in umbella nigro C. B. 
Sambuci nigræ Lin. Common black 
berried elder; batk [E.], flowers 
and berries LL. E.] 95 

This is à large ſhrub, frequent 
in hedges ; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruits in September. The 
inner green bark of its trunk is 
gently cathartic; an infuſion of it 


in wine, or the expreſſed juice, in 


the doſe of half an ounce or an 
ounce, is ſaid to purge moderately, 
and in ſmall doſes to prove an ef- 
ficacious deobſtruent, capable of 
Promoting all the fluid ſ{ceretions. 
lhe young buds, or rudiments of 


the leaves, are ftrangly purgative, 


and act with ſo much violence as 
to be deſervedly accounted unſafe. 
The flowers are very different in 
quality: theſe have an agreeable 
aromatic flavour, which they give 
over in diſtillation with water, and 
impart by infuſion to vinous and 
ſpirituous liquors. The berries have 
a ſweetifh, not unpleaſant taſte ; 
nevertheleſs, eaten in fubſtance, 
they offend the ſtomach : the ex- 
preſſed juice, inſpiſſated to the con- 
ſiſtence of a rob, proves an uſeful 
aperient medicine; it opens ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, promotes 


bs 4 L ; *- 
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the natural evacuatians, and if conti 
nued for a length of time does con- 
ſiderable feryice in ſundry chrogical 
diſorders. It is obſervable, that. 
this juice (which in its natural ſtate 
is of a purpliſh colour) tinges vi- 
nous ſpirits of a deep re. 

A rob is prepared from the ber- 
ries [L.] An oil of elder is pre- 
pared by boiling the flowers in 
oil olive LL. ]; and an owtment, 


by boiling them in a mixture of oil 
and ſuet [L.] | | 


SAMPSUCHUS, vide Mazo- 
RANA, ' | | 


SANDARACHA, a foſſil com- 
poſed of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide 


ARSENICUM. 


SANGUIS DRACONIS: 
Gummi reſina [L. E.] Dragon's 
blood, ſo called: A gum-reſin 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, ei- 
ther 1n oval drops, wrapped up in. 
flag leaves; or in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of ſmaller tears. It is ob- 
tained from the palmiguncut draco 
Rumph. amb. the calamus rotan 
Lin.” The writers on the Materia 
Medica in general, give the prefe- 
rence to the former, though the 
latter is not unfrequently of equal 
goodneſs: the fine dragon's-blood 


of either fort breaks ſmooth, free 


from any viſible impurities, of a 
dark red colour, which changes 
upon being powdered into an ele- 
nt bright crimſon. Several arti- 
Fetal compoſitions, coloured with 
the true dragon's-blaod, or Brazil 
wood, are ſometimes fold in the 
room of this commodity : ſome of 
theſe diffolve, like gums, in water; 
others crackle in the fire, without 
proving inflammable; whilſt the ge- 
nuine ſanguis draconis readily melts 
and catches flame, and is my _—_ 8 
on by watery liquors. It to 
y watery * — 15 2 


* 
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diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and tinges a 
large quantity of the. menſtruum of 


à deep red colour: it is likewiſe ſo- 


luble in expreſſed oils, and gives 
them a red hue, leſs beautiful than 
that communicated by anchuſa. 
This drug; in ſubſtance, has no ſen- 
fible ſmell or taſte ; when diſſolved, 


it diſcovers fome degree of warmth 


and pungency. It is uſually, but 
without foundation, looked upon 
as a gentle aſtringent, and ſome- 
times directed as ſuch in extem- 
poraneous preſcription againſt ſe - 


minal gleets, the fluor albus, and 


other fluxes. In theſe caſes, it is 
ſuppoſed to produce the general 
effects of reſinous bodies, hghtly 


. Incraſſating the fluids, and ſome- 
what ſtrengthening the ſolids. It is 

an ingredient in the ſtyptic powder 

and ſtrengthening plaſter [L.] 


SANICUL, ſeu Diapenſiæ, 


5 falia : Saniculæ officinarum C. B. 


Saniculæ Europæa Lin. Sanicle; 
the leaves. by 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and, hedges, and flowers in May. 
The leaves have an herbaceous 


roughith taſte; they have long 


been celebrated for ſanative vir- 


tues, both internally and external- 
ly. Nevertheleſs their effects, in 
any intention, are not conſiderable 
enough to gain them a place in the 
preſent practice. 3 


SANTALUM ALBUM. 


White ſaunders; a wood brought 
from the Eaft Indies in billets a · 
bout the thickneſs of a man's leg, 
of a pale whitiſh colour. This 
is not, as has been ſuppoſed, a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from the following, 
but that part of the yellow ſaun- 
ders wood which lies next the bark.” 
Greateſt part of it, as met with in 


Part ll. 
commend it to the notice of the 
Phyſician. | 


' SANTALUM CITRINUM. 
Santalum album Lin. [E.] Yellow 


ſaunders; a pale yellowiſh wood 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, of a 


pleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh aro. 
matic taſte, accompanied with an 
agreeable kind of pungency. This 
elegant wood might undoubtedly 
be applied to valuable medical 
purpoſes, though at preſent very 
rarely made uſe of. Diftilled 
with water, it yields a fragrant 
eſſential oil, which thickens in the 
cold into the conſiſtence of a bal. 
ſam. Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it 
imparts a rich yellow tincture; 
which being committed to diſtilla- 
tion, the ſpirit ariſes without bring- 
ing over any thing conſiderable of 
the flavour of the ſaunders. The 
reſiduum contains the virtues of (x 
times its weight of the wood. 
Hoffman looks upon this extract as 
a medicine of ſimilar virtues to am- 
bergris; and recommends it as an 
excellent reſtorative in great debi- 


SANTALUM RUBRUM: Pte. 
rocarpus ſantolinus Lin. [L. E.] 
Red ſaunders; a wood brought 
from the Eaſt Indies in large bil- 
lets, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt blackiſh colour on the 
outfide, and a deep brighter red 
within. This wood has no mani- 
feſt ſmell, and little or no taſte. 
It has been commended as a mild 
aſtringent, and a corroborant of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; but theſe are 
qualities that belong only to the 
yellow ſort | | 

The principal uſe of red ſaun- 
ders is as a colouring drug; an 
which intention it is employed in 
the bal/amum Locatelli [L.] and 


the ſhops, has no ſmell or taſte, nor ſpiritus lavendulæ compoſitus [L. E.] 
any ſenſible quality that can re- It communicates a deep red to — 


F 
#17 


| tified ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
queous liquors : a ſmall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means of 
ſpirit; tinges a large one of freſh 
irit, of an elegant blood red. 
There is ſcarce any oil, that of la- 
vender excepted; to whieh it com- 
municates its colour. Geoffroy 
and others take notice, that the 
Brazil woods are ſometimes ſub- 
ſtituted to red ſaunders; and the 
College of Bruſſels are in doubt 
whether all that is ſold among 
them for ſaunders, is not really a 
wood of that kind. According to 
the account which they have gi- 
ven, their ſaunders is certainly the 
Brazil wood; the diſtinguiſhing 
character of which is, that it im- 
parts its colour to common water. 


SANTONICUM : Artemiſia 


ſantonicum [E.] Worms-ſeed; the 


produce of a plant of the worm- 
wood or mugwort kind, growing in 
the Levant. _—- | 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a number 
of thin membranous coats, of a 
yellowiſh colour, an unpleaſant 
| ſmell, and a very bitter taſte. 
Theſe ſeeds are celebrated for an- 
thelmintic virtues (which they have 
in common with other bitters); and 
are ſometimes taken in this inten- 
tion, either along with melaſſes, or 
candied with ſugar : their unplea- 
ſant taſte renders the form of a 
powder or decoction inconvenient. 
They are not very often met with 
genuine in the ſhops. 


SAPO DURUS CZ. : Sapo 
albus Hiſpanicus [E.] White Spa- 


niſh ſoap. 


SAPO MOLLIS 
mon ſoft ſoap. - 


SAPO NIGER, ſeu Melanoſ- 
megma ; Black ſoft ſoap. 


[L.]: Com- 


The Materia Medica! 


Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 


vegetable oils or animal fats, uni- 


ted with alkaline lixivia. The firſt 
ſort, or white hard-ſoap, is made 
with the finer kinds of oil olive ; 
the common” ſoft ſort with coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow, or a mixture of all 
theſe; and the black (as is ſaid) 
with train- oil. ; 

The purer hard ſoap is the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily or reſinous mat- 
ters, renders them ſoluble in water, 
and hence becomes an uſeful ingre- 


dient in pills compoſed of reſins, 


promoting their diſſolution in the 


ſtomach, and union with the ani- 


mal-fluids, though gum is certainly 
preferable. Boerhaave was a great 


admirer of ſaap ; and in his private 


practice ſeldom preſcribed any re- 
ſinous pills without it, unleſs where 


an alkaleſcent or putrid ſtate of 


the juices forbad its uſe. From 
the ſame quality, ſoap likewiſe 


ſeems well fitted for diſſolving ſuch 


oily or unctuous mattets as it may 
meet with in the body, attenuating 
viſcid juices, opening obſtructions 
of the viſcera, and deterging all 
the veſſels it paſſes through. It has 
likewiſe been ſuppoſed a powerful 
menſtruum for the human calcu- 
lus; and a ſolution of it in lime- 
water, as one of the ſtrongeſt 
diſſolvents that can be taken with 
ſafety into the ſtomach. The vir- 


tue of this compoſition has been - 
thought conſiderably greater than 


the aggregate of the diflolving 


powers of the ſoap and lime-water 


when unmixed. See the Edinburgh 


Medical Eſſays. 


— 


The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 


4 — 


trating and acrimonious than the 


hard: The only medical uſe of theſe 


is for ſome external purpoles. 


Hard ſoap gives name to an 
officinal plaſter LZ. E. ], liniment 
I. J, and balſam [E. ]: it is joined 
to opium, to render it more readily 

P 2 | ſo- 
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ſoluble in the ſtomaech. in the pilulæ 
ſaponacee L. J. Soft ſoap is an 
ingredient in the milder common 
cauſtic CL. J 
SAPONARLE Ila, radix : Sa- 
ponarie majoris lævit C. B. Sapo- 


nariæ officinalis Lin. 
bruiſewort; the herb and root. 
This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wet places, 
aud by the ſides of running waters; 
à double - flowered fort is frequent 
in our gardens. The leaves have a 
bitter, not agreeable taſte; agita- 
ted with water they raife a ſapona- 
ceous froth, which is faid to have 
nearly the ſame effects with ſolu- 
tions of ſoap itſelf, in taking out 
pots from cloaths, and the like. 
The roots taſte fweetiſh and ſome- 
what pungent, and have a light 
ſmell like thoſe of liquorice: di- 
geſted in rectiſied ſpirit, they yield 
a ſtrong tincture, which loſes no- 
thing of its taſte or flavour in being 
inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an 
extract. This elegant root has not 
eome much into practice among us, 
though it promiſes from its ſenſible 
qualities to be a medicine of conſi- 
. derable utility. It is greatly eſteem- 
ed by the German phyſicians as an 
aperient, corroborant, and ſudori- 
fie; and preferred by the College 
of Wirtemberg, Stahl, Neumann, 
and others, to ſar ſaparilla. 


8 ARCOCOLLA TI.; a 
concrete juice, brought from Perſia 
and Arabia in ſmall, whitiſh, yel- 
low grains, with a few of a red- 
diſh, and ſometimes. of a deep red 
colour, mixed with them; the 
whiteſt tears are preferred, as be- 
ing the freſheſt. Its taſte is bitter, 


accompanied with a dull kind of 


ſweetneſs. This drug diſſolves in 
_ watery. liquors, and appears to be 
chiefly of the gummy kind, with a 
ſmall admixture of reſinous matter. 
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Part I. 
It is principally celebrated for con. 
glutinating wounds and ulcers 
(whence its name eaproxcanrc, A 
glue), a quality which neither this 
nor any other drug bas a juſt title 
to. It is an ingredient in the ul. 


ui e ceruſſa compoſitus LL. 


SARSAPARILLE oi, 
Smilacis ſarſaparillæ Lin. [I. E.) 
A root brought from the Spaniſh 


Weſt Indies. It conſiſts of a great 


number of long ſtrings hanging 
from one head: the long roots (the 
only part made uſe of) are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe · quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 
running their whole length, ſo that 
they may be ſtript into pieces from 
one end to the other, They have 


a glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrate- 


ful taſte, and no fmelli This root 


was firſt brought into Europe by 
the Spaniards, about the year 1563, 
with the character of a ſpecific for 
the cure of the lues venerea, which 
made its appearance a little before 
that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral 
obftinate-chronic diſorders. What- 
ever good effects it might have pro- 
duced in the warmer climates, it 
proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo- 
much, that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all. It appears, 
however, from experience, that 
though greatly unequal to the cha 


racter which it bore at firſt, it is in 


ſome cafes of conſiderable uſe as 2 
fudorific, where more acrid medi- 
cines are improper. . The beſt pre- 
parations are, a decoction and ex- 
tract made with water; a decoction 
of half an onnce of rhe root, or a 
dram of the extract, which is equi- 


valent thereto, may be taken for 2 
doſe. 


SASSAFRADIS radix, lig. 

num ejuſque cortex + Lauri faſſofra- 
dis Lin. Saſſafras; its wood and 
bark [Z. J, and root [L. I * 


The Materia Medicu. 
Saſſafras is bronght to us in long 
ſtraight pieces, very light, and of 


a ſpongy texture, covered with a 


pirt Il. 


h fungous bark; 
pre: 2 inwardly of the co 
lour of ruſty iron. It has a fra- 
rant ſmell, and a ſweetiſn aroma- 
tic ſubacrid taſte: the bark taſtes 
much ſtronger than any other part; 
and the ſmall twigs ftronger than 
the large pieces. As to the/ vittues 
of this root, it is a warm aperient 


and corroborant; and N e 5 


employed with good ſuceeſs for pu- 
rifying and ſweetening the blood 
| and juices. For theſe purpoſes in 

fuſions made from the raſped root 
or bark, may he drank as tea. In 
ſome conſtitutions, theſe liquors, by 
their fragrance, are apt, on firſt ta- 
king them, to affect the head: in 
ſuch caſes they may be advantage - 
ouſly freed from their flavour by 
bolling. A decoction of faſſafras, 
boiled down to the conſiſtence of 
an extract, proves ſimply bitteriſſi 
and ſubaſtringent. offman aſ- 
ſures us, that he has frequently gi» 
ven this extract to the quantity of a 
ſcruple at a time, with remarkable 
ſucceſs, for ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera in cachexies; as alſo 
in the decline of intermittent fevers, 
and in hypochondriacal ſpaſms. Saſ- 
ſafras yields, in diſtillation, an ex- 
tremely fragrant oil, of a penetra- 
ting pungent taſte, ſo ponderous 

(notwithſtanding the lightneſs of 
the drug itſelf) as to fink in water. 
Rectified ſpirit extracts the hole 
taſte and ſmell of ſaſſaftas, and ele- 
vates nothing in evaporation: hence 
the ſpirituous extract proves the 
moſt elegant and efficacious prepa- 


ration, as containing the virtue of- 


the root entire. 

The only officinal preparation of 
ſaſſafras is the eſſential oil [L. E.]. 
The ſaſſafras itſelf is an ingredient 
in the decoction of the woods [Z.] 


outwardly of 
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and the compound lime-waters [L. I 


and the oil in the elixir guatacis 
num [S. ])! 3 


_ SATURELEX lia: Satureia 
byrtenſis, fue cunilæ ſativæ, Hlinii 
C. B. Satureie hortenfir Lin. Sum- 
mer ſayory ; the leave. 
This herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for eulinary purpoſes. It 
is a very pungent warm aromatic: 
and affords in diſtillation with wa- 
ter a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a pene · 
trating ſmell, and very hot acrid 
taſte. It yields little of its virtues 
by infuſion to aqueous liquors: 
rectiſied ſpirit extracts the whole 
of its taſte and ſmell, and elevates 
nothing in diſtillation. LES. . 


— 


sSarTrYRIIL MARIS radix 0 


chli: morionis maris folits maculatis 

C. B. Orchidis. mafcule Lin. Or- 

chis ; the root LE. 3 
This plant is frequent in ſhady 


places and moiſt meadows: each 


plant has two oval roots, of a whi- 
tim colour, a viſcid ſweetiſh tale, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice. 


With regard to their virtues, like 


other mucilaginous vegetables, they 
thicken the thin ſerous humours, 


and defend the ſolids from their 


acrimony: they have alſo been ce- 
lebrated, though on no very good 
foundation, for analeptic and aphro- 
diſiac virtues; and frequently made 
uſe of in theſe intentions. 


SALEPD, a celebrated reſtora- 

tive among the Turks, is probably 
the prepared root of certain plants 
of the orchis kind. This drug, as 
ſometimes brought to us, is in oval 
pieces, of a yellowiſſi White colour, 
ſomewhat clear and pellucid, very 
hard, and almoſt horny, of little or 
no ſmell, and taſting ike gum tra- 
gacanth, Satyrion root, boiled in 
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1 LL. Z. J 


ter, freed fm the ſkin, and af. 
erwards ſuſpended in the air to dry, 
gains exactly the ſame appearance: 
the roots thus prepared, diſſolve in 
boiling water into à mucilage. 
Geoffroy, who firſt communicated 
this preparation of orchis, recom- 
mends it in conſumptions, in bilious 
dyſenteries, and diſorders of the 
breaſt, proeceding from an acrimony 
of the juices. | 


| SAXIFRAGA ALBE Ble 
radix : Saxifrage albæ radice gra- 


2 825 B. Saxifrage granulate 
Lin. White-flowered ſaxiftage; 


the leaves and roots, which laſt are 
improperly called (from their con- 
fiſting of little grains) ſeeds. 


_ SAXIFRAGZA YULGARIS 
flia ſemen : Sefelis pratenſis naſtga- 

tis Naii. Peucedani filai Lin. 
Meadow n; ; * the leaves and 


eds. 
Theſe herbs grow wild, the firſt 
in dry ſandy gronnds, the ſecond i in 


ſields and meadows. The firſt is not 


very common, and hence its leaves 
and roots have been generally ſup- 


plied by the leaves and ſeeds of the 


ſecond. Neither of them is at pre- 
ſent in much eſteem, notwithſtand- 
ing the aperient, diuretic, and li- 


thontriptic virtues formerly attri- 


buted to chem. : 
SCA BIO SE folia + Scabioſe 


majoris communioris hirſutæ, ſolis la- 
ciniato Raii. Scabious; the leaves. 

This is a rough hairy plant, 
growing wild in paſture-grounds; 
of a nauſeous þitteriſh taſte. It 
ſtands recommended as an aperient, 


ſudorific, and expeRorant ; but the 
preſent practice 100 little depend. 
ence on it. OD 


SCAMMONIUM gummi refi- 


Scammony; a con 


dere Juice, extracted from the 
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Patty 
roots of a large climbing plant 


( convoloulus ſcammonia Lin. grow. 
ing in the Afiatic Turky. The 


beſt comes from Aleppo, in light 


ſpongy maſſes, eaſily friable, of a 
ſhining aſh colour verging to black; 
when powdered, of a light grey or 
whitiſh colour. An inferior ſort is 


. brought from Smyrna in more com. 


pact ponderous pieces, of a darker 
colour, and full of ſand and other 
impurities. This juice is chiefly 

of the reſinous kind: rectified fob 
rit diſſolves five ounces out of fix, 

the remainder is a mucilaginoug 
ſubſtance mixed with droſs : proof 
ſpirit totally diſſolves it, the impu- 
rities only being left. It has a- 
faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a hit- 
teriſh, ſomewhat acrimonious taſte. 

- Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
dry ill qualities to its charge ; the 
principal of which is, that its ope- 
ration is uncertain, a full doſe pro- 
ving ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt at. 
others a much ſmaller one occaſions 
dangerous hypercatharſes. This dif- 
ference however is owing entirely 
to the different cireumſtances of the 
patient, and not to any ill quality, 
or irregularity of operation, of the 
medicine: where the. inteſtines are 
lined with an exceſſive load of mu- 


eus, the ſcammony paſſes through, 


without exerting itſelf upon them; 
where the natural mucus 1s deficient, 
a ſmall doſe of this or any other re- 


ſinous cathartic, irritates and in- 
flames. Many have endeavoured to 
abate the force of this drug, and 


correct its imaginary virulence, by 
N it to the fume of ſulphur, 


diſſolving it in acid j _ and the 


like : but this could do no more 


than deſtroy as it were a part of 


the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reit Scammony 
in fubſtance, judiciouſſy managed, 
ſands not in need of any * 


% 


Part II. 
if triturated with ſugar or with 
almonds, as we have formerly re- 
commended for other reſinous pur- 

tives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in operation. It may like- 
' wiſe be conveniently diſſolyed, by 
trituration, in a ſtrong decoction 
of liquorice, and then poured off 
from the feces: the college of Wir- 
temberg aſſures us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 

pes, or other inconveniencies; 
and that it likwiſe proves inoffen- 
five to the palate. The common 
doſe of ſcammony is from three to 
twelve grains. 1 Kd cw 

Scammony gives name to an offi- 
cinal compound powder and elec- 
tary [L. ]; and is an ingredient in 
the compound powder of ſenna, the 
cathartic extract, the coloquintida 
pills, mercurial pills [L.] 


SCHENANTHUS, vide Jux- 


cus ODORATUS. 


SCILLA. radix : Scille radice 
alba C. B. vel Scille vulgaris radice 

rubra C. B. Scille maritime Lin. 
The ſquill, or ſea-onion ; its root 
1 
This is a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upon dry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the . Levant, from 
whence the root 1s annually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, ſound, freſh, and full of a 
clammy juice : ſome have prefer- 
red the red ſort, others the white, 
though neither deſerves the prefe- 
rence to the other; the only diffe- 
rence perceivable betwixt them, is 
that of the colour; and hence the 
college allow both to be uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly, This root is to the 
taſte very nauſeous, intenſely bitter, 
and acrimonious: much handled, 
it exulcerates the ſkin. With regard 
to its medical virtues, it — 
flimulates the ſolids, and attenuates 
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viſcid juices ; and by theſe qualities 


promotes expectoration, urine, and 
(if the patient is kept warm) ſweat : 
if the doſe is conſiderable, it proves 
emetic, and ſometimes purgative. 
'The principal uſe of this medicine 
is where the primæ viz abound with 
mucous matter,. and the lungs are 
oppreſſed by tenacious phlegm. Dr 
Wagner (in his<linicalobſervations) 
recommends it given along with 
nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, and 
in the nephritis; and mentions, ſe- 
veral cures which he performed, by 
giving from four to ten grains 

the powder for a doſe, mixed with 


a double quantity of nitie: he ſays, 


that thus managed, it almoſt always / 
operates as a diuretic, though ſome- 
times. it vomits or purges. - In 
dropſy, dried ſquills is often com- 
bined with mercury. The moſt 
commodious form for the taking 
of, ſquills, unleſs when defigned 
as an emetic, is that of a bolus or 
pill: liquid forms are to moſt people 
too offenſive, though theſe may be 
rendered leſs diſagreeable both to 
the palate and ſtomach by the addi - 
tion of aromatic diſtilled waters. 
This root yields the whole of its 
virtues, both to aqueous and vinous 
menſtrua, and likewiſe to vegetable 
acids. Its officinal preparations are, 
baked ſquills [L] and the baked 
ſquills made into troches LL. ] de- 
ſigned as an ingredient in theriaca 
LL. J; dried ſquills LL. J, a ſyrup 
and vinegar E.], an oxymel UL. J. 
and pills LZ. 8 


S8CINCORUM ventre, [L. ] 
The belly of the ſkink ; a kind of 
ſmall lizard, brought dry from 
Egypt. It ſtands recommended as a 
great reſtorative : whatever virtues - 
it may have as uſed freſh by the 
Egyptians, it has none as it comes 
to us, and ſerves to uſeleſsly in- 


creaſe the articles of the mithri- 
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doſe Lin. 
and root, 
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| SCOLOPENDRIUM,vide Lin- 

GUai CERVINA.s | | 
SCORDII | : Chanwedryvs 

paluſtris caneſcentis Tourn, Teucrii 


feordii Lin. Water-germander ; the 


leaves [L. E.) 


This is a ſmall, ſomewbat hairy 


plant, growing wild in ſome parts 


bf England, though not very com- 


mon; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens. It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell. Scordium is of no great 


eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 


withſtanding the deobftruent, diu- 
retic, and ſudorific virtues which it 
was formerly celebrated for. It en- 
ters the mithridate, theriaca, and 
cataplaſm of cummin feed [L. ]; 


And gives name to two compound 


powders, and an electary [L. ] tho? 
not the moſt valuable of their in- 


gredients. 


4. 


ScoRZONERE ratix: Scor- 


zoneræ latiſoliæ finuatæ C. B. Scor- 


zonere Hiſpanice Lin. Viper's graſs; 
the root. 3 

Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of. a bitteriſh ſub- 
acrid taſte; and hence may be of 
ſome ſervice, for ſtrenthening the 


tone of the viſcera, and promoting 


the fluid ſecretions. They were 
formerly celebrated as alexiphar- 
macs, and for throwing cut the 
meaſles and ſmall-pox ; but have now 


almoſt entirely loſt their character. 


SCROPHULARLEVULGA- 
RIS folia, radixe: Scropiularie no 
doſe ſertida C. B. Scrophulariæ no- 
Fig wort; the leaves 


This herb grows wild in woods 
and hedges : the roots are of a 


white colour, full of little knobs or 


os The Materia Medica. 
SCLAREA, vide Hoatimum. 
repute 
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protuberances on the ſurface : thi; 
appearance gained it formerly ſome 
againſt ſcrophulous diforderg 
and the piles; and from hence it 
received its name: but modern prae- 
titioners expect no ſuch virtues from 
it. It has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, 
w_ a ſome what bitter diſagreeable 
taſte. 8 805 | 


SCROPHULARIA AQUA. 
TICA MAJORIS ia Jcro. 
phulariæ maxima radice fibroſa J. B. 
Scrophulariæ aquatice Lin. Greater 
water-figwort ; the leaves. 

This 18 a large plant, met with 
chiefly on the ſides of rivers. The 
leaves have a bitter taſte, and an 
ungrateful ſmell ; they are princi- 
pally celebrated, though on no very 
good grounds, as a corrector of ſen- 
na. See the article SEXNA. 


SEBESTEN :; Mixa five Sebeſen 
5 B. A ſort of plum, brought 
alf dried from the Eaſt Indies: it 
is the fruit of the Cordia myxa Lin. 
and is of a dark or blackiſh brown 
colour, with whitiſh or aſh-colonred 
cups.; the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the 
lone, which contains ſometimes 
one and ſometimes two kernels. 
This fruit has a ſweet, very gluti- 
nous taſte : and hence has been em- 


ployed for ſoftening acrimonious ; 


humours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- 
neſs, and in conghs from thin ſharp 
deftuxions : at preſent it is not often 
met with in the ſhops. 


SECALI /-mina : Secali hyberni 
vel majorisr C. B Secali cerealis Lin. 
Rye; the feeds. | 

Theſe are little regarded as an 
article of the materia medica : as 
food, they are accounted more de- 


tergent than moſt other kinds of 


grain. 


 SEDIMAJORIS, ſeu Sempervivi 


majoris, folia : Sedi majoris me: 5 


* 


Fd 


* ( ; 
7 


; \ 
Part Il. 
C. B. Sempervivi tectorum Lin. 
Greater houſe- leck; the leares 
This is a low fleſhy-leaved plant 
growing on old walls, and on the 
tops of houſes, It ſtands recom- 
mended as a cooler, though its ſen- 
ſible qualities diſcover no great foun- 
dation for any virtue of this kind; 
the taſte is herbaceous, with a ſlight 
degree of pungency. It is remark- 
able of this plant, that its juice pu- 
- rified by filtration (when it appears 
of a dilute yellowiſh colour) upon 
the admixture of an equal quantity 
ol reftified ſpirit of wine, forms a 
beautiful white, light coagulum, 
like the finer kinds of pomatum: 
this proves extremely volatile; freed 
from the aqueous phlegm, and ex- 
poſed to the air, it in a very little- 
time totally exhales. 
it is concluded (in the medicor. Si- 
lefiac. ſatyræ) that houſe-leek con- 
tains a volatile alkaline ſalt: but 
there are many ſubſtances beſides 
theſe ſalts which coagulate with 
ſpirit of wine. : 
SEMPERVIVUM, vide Se+ 
DUM. 


SENECIO, vide Ezicezun.. 


SENEKA [E.] Senecka, rattle. 
ſnake root; the root of the p-/ygala 
ſenega Lin which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in Virginia, and bears the 
winters of our own climate. This 
root is uſually about the thickneſs 
of the little finger, variouſly bent 
and contorted, and appears as if 
compoſed of joints, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears : a kind 
of membranous margin runs on eagh 
fide, the whole length of the root. 
Its taſte is at firſt acid, afterwards 
very hot and pungent. 


This root is not at preſent much 


known in the ſhops. The Senegaro | 


Indians are ſaid to prevent the fa- 
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From hence 
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+ > ll 
tal effects which follow from the 
bite of the rattle-ſnake; by giving it 
internally, and by applying it exter- 
nally to the wound It has been 
ſtrongly recommended in pleuriſies, 
peripneumonies, and other inflam- 
matory diſtempers; in theſe caſes, 
Lemery; du Hamel, and Juſſieu, 
experienced its good ſucceſs (ſee 
the French memoirs for the years 
1738, 1739.) Its more immediate 
effects are thoſe of a diuretic, dia- 
phoretic, and cathartic ; ſometimes 
it proves. emetic : the two laſt ope- 
rations may . be occaſionally pre- 
vented, by giving the root in ſmall 
dofes, along with aromatic ſimple 
waters, as that of cinnamon. The 
uſual doſe of the powder is thirty 
grains or more. | 8 
Some have likewiſe employed 
this root in hydropie caſes, and not 
without ſucceſs ; Bouvart (in the 
memoirs above mentioned, 1744, ) 
relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, urine, 
and perſpiration; and by this means 
removing the diſeaſe, after the com- 
mon diuretics and hydragogues had 
failed : where this medicine operates 
as a cathartic, it generally proves 


| ſucceſsful: if it acts by liquefying 


the blood and juices, without occa- 
ſioning a due diſcharge, it ſhould ei- 
ther be abſtained from, or aſſiſted 
by proper additions. 


SENNA, folia : Senne Alex- 
andringe foliis acutis C. B. Caſſie ſer 
n Lin. Senna; the leaves. [L. E.] 

This is a ſhrubby plant cultivated 
in Perſia, Syria, and Arabia; from 
whence they are brought, dried and 
picked from the ſtalks, to Alex- 
andria in Egypt; and thence im- 
ported into Europe. They are of 


an oblong figure, ſharp pointed at 

the ends, about a quarter of an ineh 

broad, and not a full inch in length, 

of a lively yellowiſh green colour, 

a faint not very diſagreeable _— | 
| 1 
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and à ſubacrid, bitteriſn, nauſeous 
taſte. Some inferior ſorts are brought 


from Tripoli and other places; theſe 


may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by their 
being either narrower, longer, and 
ſharper pointed; or larger, broader, 
and round pointed, with ſmall pro- 
minent veins; or large and obtuſe, 


of a freſh green colour, without any 
yellow caft. 


_ - - Senna is a very uſeful cathartic, 


operating mildly, and yet effectu- 
ally: and, if judiciouſſy doſed. and 


managed, rarely occaſioning the ill 


conſequences which too frequently 
follow the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniences 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 


ous flavour. The ęgriping quality 


depends upon a reſinous ſubſtance, 
which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines. 


The more this reſin is divided by 
/ ſuch matters as take off its tenacity, 


the leſs adheſive, and conſequently 
the leſs irritating and griping it will 
prove ; and the leſs it 1s divided, 
the more griping : henee ſenna given 
by itſelf, or infuſions made in a very 
{mall quantity of fluid, gripe ſeverely, 
and purge leſs than when diluted by 
a large portion of ſuitable men- 
ſtruum, or divided by mixing the 
infuſion with oily emulſions. The 
ill farour of this drug is ſaid to be 
abated by the greater water-figwort : 
but we cannot conceive that this 
plant, whoſe ſmell is manifeſtly fetid 


and its taſte nauſeous and bitter, - 


can at all improve thoſe of ſenna : 
others recommend bohea- tea, though 
neither has this any conſiderable ef- 
feat. The ſmell of ſenna reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged by lightly boiling infu- 
ſions of it made in water; the li- 


— 


quor thus freed from the peculiar 


flavour of the ſenna, may be eaſily 


rendered grateful to the taſte, by 


% 


Part il. 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
tincture or diſtilled water. The col- 
leges, both of London and Edin. 
burgh, have given ſeveral very ele- 
gant infuſions of this drug (which 
may be ſeen in Part III.) as alſo 
ſpirituous tinctures [L. E.], com. 
pound powders LL. ] The doſe of 
ſenna in ſubſtance, is from a ſeruple 
to a dram; in infuſion, from one to 
three or four drams. | 
It has been cuſtomary to reje& 


the pedicles of the leaves of ſenna az 


of little or no uſe : Geoffroy how. 
ever obſerves, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the leaves 
themſelves. The pods, or ſeed- 
veſſels, met with among the ſenna 


brought to us, are by the college of 


Bruſſels preferred to the leaves: 
they are leſs apt to gripe, but pro- 
portionably leſs purgative. 


SERICUM, et folliculi bombycit: 
Silk, and filk-worms bags, Theſe 
are ſcarce ever made uſe of for any 
medicinal purpoſes. In their crude 
ſtate they are certainly very inſigni- 


ficant: though if burnt in a cloſe 


veſſel, after the ſame manner as 
ſponge, they would probably prove 
a medicine of ſimilar, and perhaps 
of ſuperior virtue. They yield a 
larger quantity of volatile falt than 
any other animal ſubſtance I know of, 


SERPENTARLIE VIRGI- 
NIANZA radix: Ariflolichia ſer- 
pentarie Lin. Virginian ſnake-root 
DLL. E.] The root of a ſpecies of 
ariſtolochia, growing in Virginia aud 

Carolina. | 
It is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of a number of ſtrings 
Y fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
om one common head ; of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and 
paler or yellowiſh within. It has 
an aromatic {mell, like that of va- 
lerian, but more agreeable; and a 
warm bitteriſh, pungent taſte, This 
root 


Ls 


Part II. 
| yoot is a warm diaphoretic and diu- 
retic's it has been greatly cele- 
brated as an alexipharmac and 
eſteemed one of the principal reme- 
dies in malignant fevers and epide- 
mic diſeaſes. Some recommend it 
jn cutaneous affections. It is given 
jn ſubſtance from ten to thirty grains, 
and in infuſion to a dram or two. 
Both watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua extract its virtue by infuſion, 
and elevate ſome ſhare of its fla- 
vour in diſtillation : along with the 
water a ſmall portion of eſſential 
oil ariſes. A ſpirituous tincture 
[L. E. ] is directed as an officinal : 
it enters alſo the cataplaſm of cum- 
min ſeed L. 


SERPYLLI fummitates florentes : 
GBerpilli vulgaris minorit C. B. Thy- 
mi ſerpilli Lin. Mother of thyme; 
the flowering tops [Z.] | 
This is a ſmall creeping plant, 
common on heaths and dry paſture 
grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and me- 
dical virtues are fimilar to thoſe of 
thyme, but weaker. 


SESAMI enen: Digitalis ori- 
entalis ſeſamum dictæ Tourn. Seſami 
orientalis Lin. The ſeeds called Oily 
Purging Grain. * 

This plant 1s cultivated in the 
eaſtern countries, from whence the 
ſeeds are brought to us. They 


very properly deſerve the name of 


oily, as they yield upon expreſſion 
a larger quantity of oil than almoſt 
any other known vegetable. The 
appellation purging, they have no 
title to; among the Indians, they 
are ſaid to be uſed as food. 


SESELIS VULGARIS ſemen: 
 Liguſlici quod ſeſeli officinarum C. B. 
Laſerpitii fileris Lin. Common hart- 
wort: the ſeeds [L.] 5 


SESELISMASSILIENSIS f. 
men Seſelis Maſſilienſit ferulæ folio. 


— 
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C. B. Seſclis tortusfi Lin. Italian 
hartwort; the ſeeds [L. 


Theſe plants grow ſpontaneouſly | - | 


in the warmer climates ; amongſt 
us they are met with only in the 
gardens of the curious. The ſeeds 
and roots of both ſorts have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell and taſte z 
and in this light might be occa- 
ſionally employed, though at pre- 
ſent they are in diſuſe, being ſcarce- 
ly otherwiſe regarded than as the 
ſeeds of the firſt ſort are an ingre- 
dient in mithridate and theriaca. 


SESELL PRATENSE, vide 


SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS. 


sILER MONTANUM, vide 


SESELL VULGARE. 


SIMAROUBZ cortex: Sima- 
roubæ quaſiæ Lin. Simarouba ; the 
bark [.E.] : A bark, with pieces of 
the wood adhering to it, brought 


from Guiana, in long tough pieces 


of a pale yellowiſh colour, and a 
pretty ſtrong bitter taſte. Some 
eſteem it in dyſenterie fluxes: a de- 
coction of half a dram is given for 
a doſe, and repeated at intervals of 

three or four hours. 


4 
SINAPIS /emen 5 Sinapis albi 
Lin. White muſtard ſeed [E.] Si- 
napis nigri Lin. Muſtardſeed [L. J 
The former of theſe differs from the 
latter only in being ſomewhat leſs 
pungent [L. E.] 
This plant is ſometimes found 
wild, but for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes is cultivated in gardens. 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the ſolids, and 
attenuates viſcid juices; and hence 
ſtands deſervedly recommended for 
exciting appetite, promoting dige- 
ſtion, increaſing the fluid ſecretions, 
alſo in paralytic and rheumatic af- 
fections, and for the other purpoſes 
of the acrid plants called antiſcorbu- 
tic. 
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tie. Some recommend it in the di- 
ſeaſe called mibreck, to which ſmelters 

are ſubject.“ It imparts its taſte and 
ſmell in perfection to aqueous liquors, 
whilſt rectified ſpirit extracts ex- 
tremely little of either: the whole 
of the pungency ariſes with water 
in diſtillation. Committed to the 
preſs, it yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a ſoft inſipid oil, perfectiy 
void of acrimony : the cake left after 
the expreſſion is more pungent than 
the muſtard was at firſt. Ihe oil is 
directed as an officinal [L.] Theſe 
ſeeds are ſometimes employed exter- 


nally as a ſtimulant and a ſinapiſm. 


SISON, vide Amomum vur- 
GARE. . 


SMYRNIUM, vide Hirrosz- 
LINUM. | 


_ SOLANI VULGARIS, ia: 
Solani horte mii feu vulgaris J. B. 

Solani nigri Lin. Common night- 
made; the leaves. 

SOLANI LETHALIS, n 
Belladonnæ, folia : Salani melanoce- 
74% C. B. Atropæ Belladonnæ Lin. 
Deadly nightſhade ; the leaves [Z.] 


Theſe plants grow wild, the firſt 


in cultivated grounds, the ſecond 


in ſhady waſte ones. They have 
both been ſuppoſed cooling and diſ- 
cutient in external applications, and 

iſonous when taken internally. 
Late experience has ſhown, that an 
infuſion of half a grain or a grain 
of the dried leaves of either may be 
taken with ſafety, and that in many 
_ Caſes the doſe may be increaſed by 
degrees to five or fix grains; that 
they generally occaſion ſome con- 
ſiderable evacuation, and ſometimes, 
eſpecially in the larger of the above 
doſes, alarming nervous ſymptoms, 
which however ceaſe with the ope- 


ration of the medicine. It has been 


expected, that a cautious uſe of theſe 
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very active plants would afford re. 
lief in ſome obſtinate diſorders :. but 
though in ſome inſtances they pro- \ 
miſed great benefit, the general event 
of theſe. trials has not been very fa. 
vourable. Se: . 


 SOLANUMLIGNOSUM,ride 
DourTcamara. Mes 


SOLDANELLA, vide Buaz. + 
$1CA MARINA. | 


SOPHIZA CHIRURGORUM 


femen : Nafſturtii ſylugftris tenuiſſime 
diva C. B. $8 ow ſophie Lin, 


Fluxweed ; the iceds; 

This plant had formerly a great 
character as a vulnerary, and for 
topping fluxes; but: its effects have 
not been conſiderable enough tocon- 


tinue it in practice. 


. SORBI SYLVESTRIS cortex : 
Sorbi hylveſtris folits domeſtice femilis 
C. B. Sorbi aucupariæ. Wild ſer- 
vice, or quicken tree; its bark. 
The bark of this tree has a fait 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a bitter taſte; 


but is not regarded, 


SPERMA CETI d⁰.. L. E. 
improperly ſo called: An unctuous 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white- 
neſs, a ſoft butyraceous taſte, with- 


-out any remarkable ſmell ; obtained 


from the Phy/eter macrocephalus Lin. 
The virtues of this concrete are 
thoſe of a mild emollient: it is of 
conſiderable uſe in pains and eroſions 
of the inteſtines, in coughs procecd- 
ing from thin ſharp defluxions, and 
in general in all caſes where the 


ſolids require to be relaxed, or acri- 


monious humours to be ſoftened. 
For external purpoſes, it readily 
diſſolves in oils ; and for internal 
ones, may be united with aqueous 
liquors into the form of an emulſion, 
by the mediation of almonds, gums, 
or yolk of an egg. Sugar does not 
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render it perfectly miſcible with The flowers have à very pleaſant 
vater; and alkalis, which change ſmell; the berries are mucilaginous- 
other oils and fats into ſoap, have and ſweetiſh. ; ? 
little effect upon ſperma ceti. This | 2 
drug ought to be kept very cloſely - SPINZ CERVINA baccæ, 
from the air; otherwiſe its white baccharum ſuccus : 'Rhamni cathar- 
colour ſoon changes into a yellow, tici C. B. et Lin. Buck-thorn ; 
and its mild unctuous taſte, into a the berries [L. J, the juice of the 
rancid and offenſive one. After it berries LE. . N 2 
has ſuffered this diſagreeable altera - This tree, or buſh, is common in 
tion, both the colour and quality ' hedges: it flowers in June, and | 
may be recovered again by ſteep- ripens its fruit in September or the : 
ing it in alkaline liquors, or in beginning of October. In our | 
a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of markets, the fruit of ſome other 
wine. | trees, as the frangula or black 
| | berry- bearing alder, and the cornus 
SPICA VULGARITIS, vide La- ſemina, or dog-berry tree, have of 
VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA. late years been frequently mixed 
1 with .or fubſtituted for thoſe of 
SPICA NARDI, vide Nazvus buckthorn. This abuſe may be diſ- 
Inpica. covered by opening the berries : 
| thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt al- 
* SPIGELIA. radix: Spigelia ways four ſeeds, the berries of the 
Marilandice Lin. Indian pink; the frangula two, and thoſe of the car- 
root. nu ſæmina only one. Buckthorn- 
* It grows wild in the ſouthern berries, bruiſed on white paper, 
parts of North America. Some give it a green tinQure, which the 
order 1t in doſes of ten or fifteen ethers do not, Thoſe who ſell the 
grains; and allege it is apt to occa- juice to the apothecaries, are ſaid 
hon nervous affections if given in to mix with it a large proportion of 
large doſes ; while others order it in water. | 
dram doſes, alleging that the bad Buckthorn-berries have a faint 
effects mentioned more readily diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſcous 
happen from ſmall doſes, as the bitter taſte, They have long been 
large ones often purge or puke; in conſiderable eſteem as cathartics; 
ſome prefer the form of infuſion. and celebrated in dropſies, rheuma- 
A. puke is generally premiſed; and tiſms, and even in the gout; though 
its purgative effect aſſiſted by ſome in theſe caſes, they have no advan- 
ſuitable additions.“ tage above other purgatives, and 
6 are more offenſive, and operate more 
SPIN ALRE, ſeu Oxyacan- churliſhly,. than many which the 
the vulgarit, fret, bacce » Meſpili ſhops are furniſhed with: they ge- 
api foliis, ſylveſtris, ſpinoſæ five oxya- nerally occafion gripes, ſickneſs, 
acanthe C. B. White*thorn, or dry the mouth and throat, and 
hawthorn ; its flowers and berries. leave a thirſt of long duration, The 
The reputation which theſe for- doſe is about twenty of the freſh_ 
merly had, in nephritic and caleu - berries in ſubſtance, aud twice or 
lous —— continues them in thrice this number in decoction, an 
malt catalogues of the Materia Me- ounce of the expreſſed juice, or a 
dica, though common practice has dram of the dried berries. A ſy- 
long rejected them as inſigniſicant. rup prepared from the juice is kept 
— in 
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in the ſhops; in this preparation is uſed externally, held to the noſe, 
the nauſeous. flavour of the buck- | 
thorn is ſomewhat alleviated by the 
ſugar, and the addition of aro- 


matics. - 


- « SPIRITUS CORNU -CER- 
VI; hoc eff, Salis alkalint volatilis ex 


offibus vel cornibus animalium parati, 
portio volatilior liguida bene redtifica- 
ta us decolor fit : Spirit of hartſhorn ; 


This is the more volatile hquid 


part of the volatile alkaline ſalt, 
obtained from the bones and horns 
of animals, well rectiſied ſo as to 
become colourleſs [E.] | 
The volatile alkali, as got by 
diſtillation with a ſtrong fire from 
animal · matter, from ſoot, &c. is, 
when pure, one and the ſame thing. 
As firſt diſtilled, however, from the 
ſubject, it is impregnated with its 
oil, rendered fetid or empyreuma- 
tic by the proceſs. The oily vola- 
tile alkali has been chiefly prepared 
by diſtillation in large iron pots, with 
a fire increaſed by degrees to a ſtrong 


red heat: a watery liquor riſes firſt, 


then the volatile ſalt, along with a 


| yellowiſh, and at length a dark 


reddiſh oil; a part of the falt 


diffolves in the water and forms the 


ſpirit, which is conſiderably ſepa- 
rated from the oil by filtration 
through wetted paper. It is rec- 


- tified by repeated diftillations with 


a very gentle heat. Greateſt, part 
of the ſalt always comes over before 
the water; a little of the ſalt is ge- 


| nerally allowed to remain undiſſolved 


as a teſt of the ſtrength of the ſpirit. 
However colourleſs the ſalt or ſpirit 
of hartſhorn, ſoot, or ſuch like, may 
be thus rendered; yet by keeping 


they become yellow and nauſeous, . 


owing to a quantity of oil which 
they ſtill retain. he Edinburgh 
College order this article to be got 
from the manufacturer. 

The v.latile alkali is got in its 


pureſt ſtate from ſal ammoniac, It 
I 


j | ” et 


on account of its pungent odour, in 
caſes of faintr{hneſs and ſyncope, and 
mixed with unctuous matter as a 
rubefacient. It is uſed internally 
to obviate ſpaſm in hyfteria, torpor 
in hypochondriaſis, and with a view 
to excite the vis vitæ and diapho- 
reſis in low fevers.” Ws 


SPIRIT US VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS. Rettified ſpirit of 
wine; „ a-ſpirit diſtilled from wine 
„or other fermented liquors, pu- 
tc rified as much as poſſible from 
c its fetid ſmell, and the phlegm 
e that ariſes with it in the firſt di- 
“e ftillation LL. J,“ of which one 
pound by weight ſhall contain thir- 
teen ounces by meaſure [E. ]“ This 
purification is effected by repeating 
the diſtillation in a very gentle heat, 
with certain additions to keep down 
the phlegm and the groſs oil in 
which the ill flavour reſides (ſee 
Part III.). Theſe ſpirits, what- 
ever vegetable ſubjects they have 
been produced from, are, when per- 
fectly pure, one and the ſame. They 
have a hot pungent taſte, without 
any particular flavour; they readi - 
ly catch flame, and burn entirely 
away, without leaving any marks 
of an aqueous moiſture behind: di- 
ſtilled by a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they totally ariſe, 
the laſt runnings proving as flavour- 
leſs and inflammable as the firſt: 
they diſſolve eſſential vegetable oils 
and reſins into an uniform tranſpa- 
rent fluid. Theſe ſpirits are the 
lighteſt of almoſt all known li- 
quors: expreſſed oils, which ſwim 


upon water, ſink in theſe to the 


bottom: a meaſure which contains 
ten ounces by weight of water, will 
hold little more than eight and a 
quarter of pure ſpirit. 

The uſes of vinous ſpirits, as 
menſtrua for the virtues of other 


medicines, we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
85 | lago. 


r 
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g in thisplace conſider only their 
— . ſpirit coagulates all the 
fluids of animal bodies, except 
urine,” and hardens the ſolid parts. 


Applied externally, it ſtrengthens, 


the veſſels, and thus may reſtrain 

ve hemorrhagies. It inſtantly 
contracts the extremities of the 
nerves it touches, and deprives them 
of ſenſe and motion; by this means 
eafing them of pain, but at the ſame 
time deſtroying their uſe. Hence 
employing ſpirituous liquors in fo- 
mentations (notwithſtanding the 
ſpecious titles of vivifying, heat - 
ing, reſtoring mobility, reſolving, 
difſpating, and the like, uſually at- 


tributed to them) may ſometimes be 


attended with unhappy conſequen- 
ces. Theſe liquors received undi- 
luted into the ſtomach, produce the 
ſame effects, contracting all the ſo- 
lid parts which they touch, and de- 
ſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office: if the quantity is 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
follows, which end in death. Ta- 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly di- 
luted, they brace up the fibres, 
raiſe the ſpirits, and promote agili- 
ty: if farther continued, the ſenſes 
are diſordered, voluntary motion de- 
ſtroyed, apd at length the ſame in- 
conveniencies brought on as before. 
 Vinous ſpirits, therefore, in ſmall 
doſes, and properly diluted, may be 
applied to uſeful purpoſes in the 
cure of difeaſes); whilſt in larger 
ones, or if their uſe is long conti- 
tinued, they act as a poiſon of a 
particular kind. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR CL. E.] Proof ſpirit : 


« The ſame ſpirit, containing an 


te admixture of an equal quantity 
of water: the beſt proof-ſpirit is 
te that diſtilled from French wine; 
* but for common uſes may be 
« employed the ſpirit drawn from 
« melaſſes, or the fyrupy matter 
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«© that runs from ſugar in the pu- 
& rification commonly called me- 
<« laſſes ſpirit.” [CZ]. The ſpirits 
uſually met with under the name of 
prof, are thoſe diſtilled from dif- 
ferent fermented liquors, freed from 
their phlegm and ill-flavour only to 
a certain degree. Their purity 
with regard to flavour, may be ea- 
fily judged from the taſte, eſpecially 
if the ſpitit be firft duly diluted. 
It were to be wiſhed that we had 
a certain ſtandard with regard to 
their ſtrength or the quantity of 
water contained in them; a circum» 
tance which greatly influences ſun- 
dry medicinal preparations, parti- 
cularly the tinctures: for as pure 
ſpirit diſſolves the reſin and volatile 
oil, and water only the gummy and 

ſaline parts of vegetables, it is evi- 

dent that a variation in the propor- 

tions wherein theſe are mixed, will 

vary the diſſolving power of the 

menſtruum, and conſequently the 

virtue of the preparation. The 

common methods of eſtimating the 
quantity of phlegm contained in 

theſe ſpirits, are liahle to uncer- 

tainty : it ſhould therefore ſeem ne- 

eeſſary for the nicer purpoſes, and 

where a perfectly flavourleſs proof- 

ſpirit is required, to make uſe of the 

pure rectiſied ſpirit, mixed with a 

certain determined proportion of 
water; equal quantities of theſe 

liquors, whether taken by weight 

or meaſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſome- 

what weaker than what has been 

generally looked upon as proof: 

the exact proportions are, one hun- 

dred parts by weight of pure ſpirit, 

and eighty-fix of water. 


. SPONGIA [L.] Sponge; a 
ſoft, light, very porous and com- 
preflible ſubſtance, readily imbibing 
water, and diſtending thereby. It 


is found adhering to rocks, parti- 
cularly in the Mediterranean ſea, 
about the iſlands of the Archipa- 

| Iago, 
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place. 


-unleſs previouſly well calcined 


lago. It is generally ſuppoſed to 
be a ve production: never- 
theleſs ſome obſervations, made by 
Juſſieu, give room to ſuſpect that 


it is of animal origin. Chemical 


experiments favour this ſuppoſition: 
analyſed, it yields the ſame, princi- 


ples with animal- ſubſtances in genes. 


nal: the volatile ſalt is in larger 


quantity than I haye obtained from 


any animal-matter, except the hags 


of the filk-worm. On this falt, 
ſeem to depend the virtues of the 


officinal ſporgia uſta [L.] gw: 
Part III.). 
its property of imbibing and di- 


Crude ſponge, from 
ſtending by maiſture, is ſometimes 
made uſe of as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. 

elt adheres. ſtrongly to the 
mouths of wounded veſſels; and 
when retained by proper compreſ- 
fion, it has prevented conſiderable 
bleedings preferably to agaric, puff- 


ball, &c. On account of the ſaline 
matter contained in burnt ſponge, 


it has been uſed in ſcrophulous and 
other cutaneous affections, and in 
bronchocele. , 


STANNUM CL. J, ftauni lima- 
tura et pulvis : the filings and pow- 


der of tin [E.] 


Tin is the lighteſt and eaſieſt of 
fuſion of all metals. Heated, it be- 


comes ſo brittle as to fall in pieces 


by a blow; and by agitation (when 
Juſt ready to melt) into a 33 : 
hence the officinal method of puly-ri- 
ſing this metal, to be deſcribed in its 
the proper menſtruum of 
tin is the marine acid, or aqua re 


gia- Vegetable acids likewiſe diſ- 
ol 


ve it in conſiderable quantity, 


though it has long been ſuppoſed 


not to be at all fo ſoluble in them, 


With regard to the virtues of 


of this metal it was formerly ac- 


counted a ſpecific in diſorders of 
the uterus and lungs: a calx of tin 
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and antimony is ſtill retained in 
ſome diſpenſatories, under the name 
of an antibectic but theſe are vir- 
tues to which it certainly has little 


claim. It has of late been celebra. 


ted on better foundation as an an. 


thelmintie; and ſaid to deſtroy 
ſome kinds of worms which elude 
the force of many other medicines ; 
poſſibly the cauſe of this effect may 
be very different from what may be 
ſuſpected, an admrxture of a por. 
tion of arſenic. 

'Tin has a ſtrong affinity with ar. 
ſenic ; inſomuch, that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally ex- 
pelled either by flaw calcination, or 
by a vehement fire. Almoſt all the 
ores of tin contain more or leſs of this 
poiſonous mineral, which is not en- 
tirely ſeparable in the common pro- 
ceſſes by which the ores are run 
down, or the metal farther purified. 
Filings of tin held in the flame gf a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmelling 
of garlic ; which ſmell is univerſally 
held in mineral ſubſtances to be a 
certain criterion of arſenic Henc- 
kel has diſcovered a method of ſe- 
parating actual arſenic from tin: 
this is effected by ſolution in aqua- 
regia and cryſtalliſation Mr Mar- 
graff has (in the Berlin Memoirs) 
given a farther account of this pro- 
ceſs; and relates, that from the tins 
uſually reputed pure, he has ob- 
tained one- eighth their weight of 
cryſtals of arſenic. For the prepa- 
rations of tin, ſee the Third Part 
of this work. 


* 


STAPHIDIS AGRIEZ ſemen 
C. B. Delphinij platani folio Tourn. 
Delphinii ſtaphidis agriæ Lin. Sta- 


veſacre; the ſeeds. 


Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
and yellowiſh or whitiſh ger 

they 


Pirt ff. 

they are uſually brought 
ly ; the plant is = very common 
in this copntry, though' it Bears our 
ſercreſt colds... They have à difa- 
gteeable ſmell, and a very nauſeous 
periſh; burning taſte. Staveſdere 
was employed by the ancients as a 
cathartic ; but it operates with ſo 
muck violence-.both upwards and 
downwards, that its internal ufe has 
deen, among the generality of prat- 
titioners, for ſome, time laid aſide. 
It is chiefly ng 4p in exterhal 
applications for ſome Kinds of cu- 


taneous eruptions,” and for deſtroy- 


ing liee and other inſects; info- 
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is entirely deſtitute of both; whilſt 
that of our o growth; either whilſt 
freſh or when carefully dried, has a 
very fragrant Intell, and a warm, a- 
romatie, bitteriſh, ſtbacrid taſte j 


diſtilled with water; it yields a con- 


fiderable quantity of a fragrant ef: 
fential oll; to reckifred ſpirit it im- 
arts a ſtrong tiucture, wHich infpif 
ined proves an elegant aromatic ex- 
track. This dtortiatic plant is rates 
ly met with in preſcription ; the 
only offleinal compoſitions whic it 
is admitted into; are the itithridate 
„„ Wy et gat tho 
There is anothet plant called 


much, that it bas from this vikrüe /fechar, which from the beauty and 


nedivel fei tae; in differetit BH 
guages 3 Heth pedicularir, herbe aux 
four, lauſskraut, louſenyort. n 


STERCUS anſeris, canit, to- 
lumbæ, equi, ovis, pavonir, porci. 
The dung of the gooſe, dog, pi# 
1 55 horſe, ſheep, peucock, hog. 

eſe fulſome medicines, which no- 


thing but the moſt fantaſtic viſlona- 


ries could have introduced, are now 
expunged from practice, and from 
our pharmacopœlas. 

STIBIUM, vide ANT1Montum: 


 STOECHAS, Stæcba, pur hurea 


C. B. Lavendula flechas Lin. Ara- 
bian ſtechas, or French lavender- 


flowers [L. J 
This is a 


ſhrubby plant, conſi- 


derably ſmaller than the common 


larender. The flowery heads are 
brought from Italy and the ſouth- 
ern parts of France: they are very 
apt to grow mouldy in the paſſage ; 


and even when they eſcape this in- 
convenience, are generally much in- 


4 


ferior to thoſe raiſed in our gardens. 
The beſt ſtechas which xl poder 
from abroad, has no great ſmell or 
taſte : Pomet affirms, that fuch as 
the ſhops of Paris are ſupplied with, 


 ftramonii Lin. 


durability of its flowers has of late 
years had à place in our gardensg 


and whole aromatic qualities render 
it worthy of one in the ſhops ; this 


is the elichryſum ſeu flechas citrina 
latiore felis C. B. Gnapbaſium 
arenarium Bin: golden ftechas; 
goldtocky or yellow caffidony ; its 

owers ftand in umbels ofi the tops 
of the branches; they are of a deep 
ſhining yellow colour, which they 
retain in perfection for many years; 
their ſmell is fragrant and agreeable, 
fomewhat of the mitſky kind; their 
taſte warm; pungent; and ſubaſtrin- 
gent; they impart their flavour to 
water in diſtillation; and by infufion 


* * . 


to rectified ſpirit, 
©STRAMONIT Herb. Daturs 
| Thorn apple; the 
WES. T5 21 
l This narcotic plant is fometinies 
found wild among rubbiſh, grows in 


gardens, and flowers SY An 
extract from the ac 


juice of the leaves, from one to five” 
grain doſes, twice or thrice a-day, 
is recommended in various nervous 
diſeaſes; as mania, epilepfy. &. 
and an ointment of the leaves is 
ſpoken of in external inflammation 


8TYs 


and hemorrhois.” 
Q 


expreſſed . 
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tincture loſe conſiderably of its va- 


ö 


+ STYRAX-CALAMITA : Re- 


| - ona. flyracis officinalis Lin. LL. E.] 


Storax; an odoriferous reſinous 
ſobſtance, exuding, in the warmer 


climates, from a tree called by C. 
Bauhine flyrax ſalis mali cotonei. It 
has been cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh 
three ſorts of ſtorax, tho? only one 
is uſually met with in the ſhops. 

1. Styrax calamita, or florax in 


the cane, ſo called from its having 


been formerly brought incloſed in 
* reeds from Pamphylia. It is either 
in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a whitiſh 
or reddiſh colour, or in larger maſ- 
ſes compoſed of ſu en. 
2. Storax in the Jump, or red ſto- 
rax. This is in maſſes of an uni- 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour; though ſome- 
times likewiſe interſperſed with a 
few whitiſh grains. Of this ſort 
there has been ſome. lately to be 
met with in the ſhops, under the 
name of ftorax in the tear. 

3. The common ftorax of the ſhops 
is in large maſſes, conſiderably lighter 
and leſs compact than the forego · 
ing: it appears upon examination 
to be compoſed of a fine reſindus 
Juice, mixed with a quantity of ſaw- 
duſt. For what purpoſe this ad- 
dition is made, I ſhall not here in- 

uire; ua only, that it can 

ree be ſuppoſed to be done with 
any fraudulent view, ſince the ſaw- 
duſt rs at fight. This com- 
mon ſtorax is much leſs eſteemed 
than the two firſt ſorts; though, 
when freed from the woody matter, 
it proves ſuperior in point of fra- 
| ce to either of them. Recti- 
d ſpirit, the common menſtruum 


— 


af reſins, diſſolves the ſtorax, leaving 


the wood behind: nor does this 
luable parts, in wa, e to a 


* 


ſolid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous li- 
gquors ele vate almoſt all 8 ; 


of the ſtorax. 


- 
—— 
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_ Storax is one of the moſt agree. 
able of the odoriferous reſins, ang 
may be exhibited to great advan. 
tage in languors and debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem; it is not hoy. 
ever much uſed in common practice, 
unleſs as an ingredient in the tray. 
matic balſam, the .compound pay. 


der and apo, of ſcordium, the 


ſtorax pill, confectio Paulina, mi. 


thridate, and theriaca [L.] 
- STYRAX LIQUIDA: Land 


ſtorax. It is the reſinous juice of a 
large tree, the /igquidamber ſlyraciflua 
Lin.“ What is moſt commonly met 


 withunder this name, is a ſoft reſinous 


ſubſtance, of a grey colour, a weak 
ſmell, ſimilar to that of the forego. 
ing ſolid ftorax : it is ſuppoſed to 
be compounded of folid ſtorax, re- 
fin, wine, and oil, beaten up toge- 
ther into a proper coufitence. he 
genuine liquid ſtorax, according to 
Petiver's account (Phil. TranſaR, 
No 313.) is obtained from a tree 
growing in the iſland Cobros in the 

ed Sea: the preparers of this com · 
modity. yearly clear off the bark of 
the tree, and boil it in ſea-water to 
the conliſtence of bird-lime; the 
reſinous matter which floats upon 
the ſurface is taken off, liquified 
again in boiling water, and paſſed 
through a firainer. The purer 
part which paſſes through, and the 
more impure which remains on-the 
ſtrainer and contains a conliderable 
pertion of the ſubſtance of the 
bark, are both ſent to Mocca; fret) 
whence they are ſometimes, though 


very rarely, brought to us. Ihe 


firft is of the conſiſtence of honey, 
tengceous, of a reddiſh or afh- brown 
colour, an acrid unctuous taſte, ap- 


_roneiing in ſmell to the ſolid ſto- 
0 


rax, but ſo ſtrong as to be diſagree- 
able: the other is full of woody 
matter, and much weaker in ſmell. 
Liquid Rterax is among us ſcarce 
ever 


Tarts 
er made uſe of in medicine, and 
2 often found in the ſhops; hence 


London College has expun- 
ar from the — of offici- 
. | | 


8UBER: cortex Suberis latifolit 

tus virentis C. B. Querci ſube- 
ris Lin. Cork, a ſort of evergreen 
oak, growing in the warmer parts of 
Europe; its bark. This has been by 
ſome accounted aſtringent, and re- 
commended as ſuch in dyſenteries 
and other fluxes; but modern prac- 
tice applies it to no ſuch uſes, and 
expects from it no virtues of any 


It may here be proper to take 
notice, that ſundry liquors undergo 
ſenſible alteration from cork ftop- 
ders. Neumann obſerves, that acids, 
alkalis both fixed and volatile, the 


dulcified alkaline and acid ſpirits, 


ſome neutral faline liquors, lime- 
water, blue vegetable juices, and 
ſyrups made from them, are changed 
more or leſs to a yellow or brown 
colour. . 


SUCCINUM CL. E.] Amber; 
a ſolid, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea ſhores: the lar- 
geſt quantities are met with along 
the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia and Po- 
merania. It is of a white yellow, 
or brown colour, ſometimes opake, 
and ſometimes very clear and tranſ- 
parent. The dark - coloured and 
opake ſorts, by digeſtion with cer - 
tain expreſſed oils and animal fats, 
become clearer, paler coloured, more 
pellucid, and conſiderably harder. 
Amber boiled in water, neither ſoft- 
ens nor undergoes any ſenſible altera- 
tion: expoſed to a greater heat, with- 
out addition, it melts into a black 
maſs like ſome of the more common 
bitumens : ſet on fire, its ſmell re- 


ſembles that which ariſ$s from the 


finer kinds of pitcoal: diſtilled in a 
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retort, it yields an oil and a volatile 
acidulous ſalt. See Part III. 
Amber in ſubſtance has very little 
ſmell or taſte ; and hence it has by 
ſome been reckoned a mere inactive 
earthy body. It was formerly ac- 
counted an abſorbent, and as ſuch 
had a place in the compound powder 
of erabs · cla ws: it certainly has no 
title to this claſs of medicines, as 
not heing acted upon by any acid. 
It is ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in the 
fluor albus, gleets, hyſterie affec- 
tions, &c. ; and in theſe intentions 
is ſometimes given in the form of 
impalpable powder, to the quantity 
of a dram. A tincture of amber 
made in rectified ſpirit (to which it 
imparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 
and a fragrant ſmell), promiſes to 
be of real ſervice in theſe diſorders. 
Boerhaave extols this tincture as 
having incredible efficacy in all 
thoſe diſtempers which proceed from 
weakneſs and relaxation, and in hy- 
pochondriacal, hyſterical, and cold 
languid caſes. If part of the ſpirit 
de abſtracted by a gentle heat, the 
remainder proves a very elegant a- 
romatic balſam, which is perhaps 
one of the moſt uſeful preparations 
obtainable from this concrete. Am- 
ber is levigated in the ſhops into 
an impalpable powder, which gives 
name to a compound powder [ L.], 
and is an ingredient in mithridate 
and theriaca [L. J; and the diſtilled 


oil and ſalt LL. E.] are likewiſe of-' 


ficinals. It is alſo an ingredient in 
the gum pills [E.] | 


SUCCISA, vide Mozsvs via- 


BOLI., 


SULPHUR [L.] Sulphuris flo» 
res ; Flowers of ſulphur [E.] Sul- 
phur or brimſtone is a yellow ſub- 
ſtance, of the mineral kingdom, fu- 
ſible in a ſmall degree of heat, to- 
tally volatile in a ſtronger, readily 
inflammable, burning with a blue 

| Q 2 flame 
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flame which is accompanied with a 


ſuffocating acid fume. lt diſſolves. 


in alkaline liquors and in ojls ; not 
im acids, water, or vinous ſpirits. 


certain ores by a kind ol diſtilla 
tion, or artificially compoſed by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in- 
flammable matters. At ſome of the 
Saxon ſulpur-works (from whence 


we are chiefly ſupplied) certain mi- 


nerals abounding with viti iolic a- 


cid; but containing little or no ſul- 
Fur, being ſtratifed with wood, 
and the latter ſet on ſire, a large 


quantity of ſine fulphur is produ- 
cd. It is uſually brought to us 
in large irregular maſſes, which are 
afterwards melted and caſt into cy- 
lindrical rolls with the addition.of 
fome coarſe refin, flower, or the 
like ; whence the paler colour of 
the rolls. Sulphur is alſo. not un- 
frequently found native in the earth, 
fometinifes in trayſparent pieces of 


a greeniſh or bright yellow colour; 


but: more commonly in opaque grey 


ones, with only ſome ſtreaks of yel- 


low. This laſt is the ſort which is 
underſtood by the name ſulpbar vi- 
van [LZE. ]; though that met with 
under this name in the ſhops, is no 
other than the droſs remaining after 
the ſublimation of fulphur. All 
the forts of ſulphur are, when per- 
fectly pure, in no reſpect different 


from one another. Notwithſtand- 


ing the preference given by ſome 
to the more uncommon foſſil forts ; 
theſe laſt are of all others the leaſt 
proper for medicinal purpoſes, as 
being the moſt fubject to an ad- 
mixture of foreign matter both of 
the metallic and arſenical kind, 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes inſenſible perſpira- 
tion: it ſeems to paſs through the 
whole habit, and manifeſtly tran - 
ſpirea through the pores of the 


Way 


” 


Part II. 


ſkin, as appears from the ſulphu- 
reous ſmell of perſons who have 
taken it, and ſilver, being ſtained in 


their pockets of a blackiſh colour, 


which is the known effect of ſulphu. 
reous fifmes. It is a cclebrated 
remedy againlt cutancons: diſeaſes, 
both given internally and external. 
ly» applied. It has likewiſe been 


recommended in coughs, aſthmas, 5 


and other diſorders of the brealt 
and lungs: In theſe caſes, however, 


it has no very conſiderable effect, 


unleſs, as. Hoffman obſerves, where 
the diſeaſe proceeds from the blood 
being / tainted by ſcrophulous or 
{corbutic humours ; where this hap- 
pens, the prudent uſe of ſulphur is 


laid to do good ſervice, throwing _ 
out a plentiful eruption upon the 


fin, and by degrees carrying off 
the peccant matter. The common 
doſe of ſulphur. rarely exceeds a 
ſcruple, though Geoffroy goes az 
far as two drams. The trochiſci e 
ſulphure of the diſpenſatory are one 
of the moſt elegant forms for the 


taking of it. It enters fix officinal 


preparations for external uſe, and 
gives name to one of them. Some 
have ĩmagined that ſulphur uſed ex- 
ternally is dangerous; that as it 
throws the morbific matter out- 
' wards when given inwardly, it muſt 
in hke manner drive it into the 
blood when applied externally, 
This opimon, which 1s ſupported 
by ſome late writers has no jult 
foundation. Sulphur\ has nearly 
the ſame effects, whether uſed in- 


ternally or externally : in both 


caſes, the eruptions become fre- 
quently more copious after the firſt 
uſe of it. | | 
It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, it nevertheleſs 
reſtrains that of ſome others of the 
moſt powerful kind, Mercury is 
rendered, by the admixture of ſuk 
A | phur, 


* 
* —_— os ect: af + we 


Part Il. 
hur, inactive; and the virulent an- 
timonial regulus almoſt fo. Hence, 


.when antimonial and mercurial me- 
dicines exceed in operation, fulphur 


has been given for abating 'their 


violence; and ſometimes reſtrains 


' their further action. Even the cor- 


roſive poiſon arſenic, by the addi- 
tion of ſulphur, becomes almoſt in- 
nocent; and hence, if a ſmall pro- 
portion of arſenic ſhould be con- 


tained in ſulphur, it poſſibly may 


not receive from thence any poi- 


ſonous qualities. een 
SUMACH folia, ſemen : frulioit 
que Rhus folio ulmi C. B. Rhus 
cariarie Lin. Common ſumach; 
the leaves and ſeeds. £3548 
This tree, or ſhrub, 1s cultiva- 
ted in ſome places on account of 
the culinary uſes of its fruits, and 
for the purpoſes of the dyers, &c. 
among us, it is met with only in 
the gardens of the curious. The 


ſeeds or berries are of a red colour, 


in ſhape round and flat. Both theſe 
and the leaves are moderately aſtrin- 
gent, and have ſometimes been ex- 
hibited in this intention, but are 
now become ſtrangers to the ſhops. 


SYMPHYTUM, vide Cos so- 


LIDA, I 


TACAMAHACA : a reſin ob- 
tained from a tall tree ¶tacamabaca 
pipulo familis, fructu colore pœoniæ 


Jimili F. B. Populus balſamiſera 


Lin.) which grows ſpontaneouſly 
on the continent of America, and 
in a ſheltered ſituation bears the 
winters of our own climate. Two 


forts of this reſin are ſometimes to 


be met with. The beſt, called (from 
its being collected in a kind of gourd- 
ſhells) tacamahaca in ſhells, is ſome- 
what unctuous and ſoftifh, of a pale 
yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, an aro- 


matic taſte, and a fragrant delight- 
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rindi indice Lin. 


derate heat. 


— * 
= * 
P 


„ 
ful ſmell, approaching to that of 
lavender and ambergris. This ſort 
is very rare: that commonly found 
in the ſhops is in ſemitranſparent 
grains or-glebes, of a whitiſh, yel- 
lowiſh, browniſh, or greeniſh colour, 
of a leſs grateful ſmell than the fore- 
going. The firſt is ſaid to exude 
from the fruit of the tree, the other 


from incifions made in the trunk. 
This reſin is ſaid to be employed a> 


mong the Indians, externally, for diſ- 
cuſſing and maturating tumours, and 


abating pains and aches of the limbs: 
it is an ingredient in the anodyne, 
hyſteric, cephalic, and ſtomachic 
plaſters of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœis. The fragrance of the finer 
ſort. ſufficiently points out its being 
applicable to other purpoſes, ' 


TAMARINDI ud: Tama- 
Tamarind ; the 
fruit [L. E.] of a tree growing in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, called by 
C. Bauhine ſligua Arabica quz ta- 
marindus. It is a reſembling 
a bean cod, including ſeveral hard 
Teeds, together with a dark coloured 

viſcid pulp of a pleaſant acid taſte z 

the Eaſt India tamarinds are longer 
than the Weſt India ſort ; the for- 
mer containing tix or ſeven ſeeds 

each, the latter rarely above three 
or four. The pulp of theſe fruits, 


taken in the quantity of two or 


three drams, or an ounce or more, 
proves gently laxative or purgative; 
and at the ſame time, by its acidity, 

quenches thirſt, and allays immo- 
It increaſes the action 
of the purgative ſweets, cãſia and 
manna, and weakens that of the re- 
ſinous cathartics. Some have ſup- 
poſed it capable of abating the virus» 
lence of antimonial preparations; 
but experience ſhows, that it has 
rather a- contrary effect, and that 
all vegetable acids - augment” tlieir 
powen "Tamarinds ate an ingre- 
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the lenĩtive electary [E. I, and decoc - 
tion of tamarinds with ſenna [Z.] 


TAMARISCI 2, . Ta- 


maricis alterins folio tenuiore, froe 


Gallice C. B. The tamariſc tree; 
Its bark and leaves. 45 
: Theſe are moderately Mirjngent : 


they are never met with in preſcrip- 


Lion, and have long been entire 


TANACETI felia, flores : Ta- 
maceti vulgaris lutei C. B. 
ceti vulgaris Lin. Tanſy; the leaves 
IL. und flowers [E.] 
Tanſy grows wild by road ſides 
and the borders of fields, and is fre- 
quently alſo cultivated in gardens 
both for culinary and medicinal 
uſes: it flowers in June and July. 
Conſidered as a medicine, it is a 
moderately warm bitter, accom- 
panied with a ſtrong, not very diſ- 
agreeable flavour: ſome have had a 
great opinion of it in hyſteric diſ- 
orders, particularly thoſe proceed- 
ing from a deficiency or ſuppreſſion 
of the uterine purgations. The 
leaves and ſeeds have been of con- 
_ Hiderable eſteem as anthelmintics ; 
the ſeeds are leſs bitter, and more 


acrid and aromatic, than thoſe of 


rue, to which they are reckoned 
fimilar ; 'or of ſantonicum, for which 
they have been frequently ſubſti- 
tutte. | : 


_ TAPSI BARBATI / Verbaſci 
folia : Verbaſci maris latiſalii lutei 
C. B. Verbaſci thapſi Lin. Mul- 
lein: the leaves [Z.] 

This is met with by road · ſides, 


and under hedges : it is cloathed all 


over with ſoft downy leaves, and 


produces long ſpikes of yellow 


flowers in July, The taſte diſco- 
vers in it a glutinous quality ; and 
Deuce it ſtands recommended as an 


m4 | 
| The Materia Medica. 
dient in the electary of caſia [L. J,. 


in 


Tana- 


of tartar, 


Part Il. 


emollient, and is in ſome places held 
great eſteem in conſumptions 
The flowers of mullein Have an £ 
greeable, honey like ſweetneſs; au 
extract prepared from them by rec. 
tified ſpirit of wine, taſtes extremely 
pleaſant. rd 

Some recommend the exter- 


nal uſe of mullein, in form of de. 


coction, in ill-conditioned ulcerg?- 


TARAXACUM, 
LEONIS, 


TARTARUM [I.] Tartr 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, *« conſiſting 
of the vegetable alkali ſuperſatu- 
rated with acid,” thrown off from 
wines to the ſides and bottom of 
the caſck: In this ſtate it i; 
mixed with earthy, oily, and co- 
louring matter ; and when it has a 
deep brown colour, as that from red 
wine, it is commonly called red, and 


vide Dexg 


vhen of a paler colour, whzte tartar. 


I: is punitied by diſſolving it in boil- 


ing water, and ſeparating the earthy 


part by filtring the boiling ſolu- 
tion. On cooling the ſolution, it 
depoſites irregular cryſtals, contain- 
ing the oily and colouring matters, 
which are ſeparated by boiling the 
maſs with a white clay. The tar- 
tar thus purified, may be cryltalli- 
ſed ; or if in powder, is called cream 
If this be expoſed to a 
red heat, its acid flies off; and what 
remains is the vegetable alkali, or ſalt 


of tartar. If we add lime to a boil- 


ing ſolution of pure tartar, the lin 
falls down with the acid, and the 
pure alkali ſwims in the water above. 


The lime is ſeparated by any acid of 


a ftronger attraction to it, as the 
vitriolic acid, which is added in a 
diluted ſtate, the whole ſtirred for 
ſome time, and ſtrained off; the 
acid of tartar paſſes through, and 
may be had by evaporation in the 
form of rhomboidal gryitals. 15 

, Q * 
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-lity of tartar in water is much and à fragrant ſmell, more agree - 
5 e lad borax. ti able than any of the other 1 
4 * Phe virtues of tartar are thoſe of tines. 
I a mild, cooling, aperient, laxative "The. turpentine brought to us, is 
, medicine. it is much uſed in extracted in the iſlands whoſe names 
; dropſy ; and ſome allege good ef - it bears, by wounding the trunk and 


ſects from it, as a deobſtruent, in branches a little after the buds have 
dropſy from ſchirrus.* Taken from come forth: the juice iſſues limpid, 
half an ounce to an ounce, it proves and clear as water, and by degrees 
a gentle, though effectual pu ative: thickens into the conſiſtence in which 
Angelus Sala relates, that he was we meet with it. A like juice exud- | 
cured of an habitual colic by pur- ing from this tree in the eaſtern 
ging himſelf a few times with fix countries, inſpiſſated by a ſlow fire, 
drams of the crude' falt, after ma- is of frequent uſe, as a maſticatory, 
ny other medicines had been tried among the Perfian ladies, who (as 
to uo purpoſe. For the prepa- Kœmpfer informs us) are continu- 
rations- of 'tartar, ſee Part III. ally chewing it, in order to faſtenand 
This falt is. likewiſe an ingredient whiten the teeth, ſweeten the breath, 
in the compound infuſion of 125. and promote appetite. | 1 
und powder of ſenna [L. J, n 
ind fs 5 for diſſolving or corro- DR te NOTES 
110 KM om wick. Arg This is uſually thinner than any 
e ene e of the other. ſorts, of a clear, whitiſh, 
on 24 "ay | ti P n 4 or pale yellowiſh colour, a hot, pun- 
„ pet gov ® ann em Cac vie gent, - bitteriſh, diſagreeable taſte, 
Fo e's | and a ſtrong ſmell, without any 
| thing of the. fine aromatic flavour of 
the Chian kind. „nn 
"cr by Oe en The true Venice turpentine is ob- 
TEREBINTHINE. Turpen · tained from the /arix folio decidus coni- 
tines; refinous juices — om fera J. B. (Pinus larix Lin.) larch, a 


TELEPHIUM, vie Cras8UL4. 


certain trees. There are four kinds 


piſtachia terebinthus Lin. 


of turpentine diſtinguiſhed in the 
ſhops. . | 


© TEREBINTHINA CHIA;/#- 
ve CYPRIA [L.] Chian or Cy- 
prus turpentine, is the produce of 
the Terebinthus vulgaris C. B the 
An ever- 
_ tree or ſhrub, which grows 
pontaneouſly in the warmer ch- 
mates, and endures the colds of our 


own. 


This juice is generally about the 
conſiſtence of thick honey, very te- 


nacious, clear and almoſt tranſpa- 


rent, of a white colour, with a caſt of 
yellow, and frequently of blue : it 
a warm, pungent, bitteriſh taſte; 


large tree growing in great abundance 
upon the Alps and Vyrenean moun- 
tains, and not uncommon in the Eng- 
liſh gardens. What is uſually met 
with in the ſhops, under the name of 
Venice turpentine, comes from New 
England; of what tree it is the pro- 
duce, we have no certain acccount : 
the finer kinds of it are in appear» 
ance and quality not conſiderably 


different from the true ſort above de · 


ſeribed. | e Vir 

TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS [L.] Straſburgh 
turpentine. S. 
This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middle conſiſtence 3 
the two foregoing, more tanſparent, 
n 


=. 

and. e g 5 
colour 2 Mee HH 

is very fragrant, and more a plac 
than that of Fun of; the other tur- 


ntines, excep t the ian; in 
A it #9 the E del. yet the 


This Nan, is "obtained from the 
two ſorts. of fir trees . in 
2 05 955 0 are a6, mo 1195 

Feb aps th be onl 
that Fa e NONE: 

i eder who 25 relig. 13 
Such | uperior to the common tyr- 
Fa and has ſometimes been 
8 rought to us 2 road under 
the namg of a — 
pinsz. This ſpecies is the Abies 
minor, pedtinatzs folus 5 Vi ir giniana, 
conis parvis, ſubrotundis Plau. (Pi- 
un- lems Lin.) Virginian, or 
Canada fir; though got a native of 


this climate, it has been found to 


: * ity ſeyereſt colds, 


„ TEREBINTHINA COMMU- 
NIS [Z.] Common turpentine is 
the coarſeſt, heavieſt, in taſte and 
{mell the moſt diſagreeable, of all 
the ſorts: it is about the con- 
1 of honey, of an opaque 

owniſh white colour. 

This is obtained from the pinus 
hloeftris C. B. et Lin. wild pine, a 
low unhandfome tree, common 'in 
different Parts of Europe ; this tree 
3s extremely reſinous, and remark. 
ably fubje& to a diſeaſe from a re- 
dundance aud extravaſation of its 
reſin, infomuch that, without due 
evacuation, it ſwells ani burſts.» The 
Juice as it ifſues from the tree is re- 
ceived in trenches made in the earth, 
and afterwards freed from the grof- 
ſer impurities hy golature through , 
vicker baſkets. 

Al theſe juices y yield in diflilla, 
ion with water an highly penetra- 
fig eſſential oil, a brittle inſipid 
reſin remaining behind. With rex 
gerd! to their pedigal 5 they | 


N 5 % 
17 o < 
2 ? * 1 


Part pi 
promote urine, : cleanfe the p 
concerned in the evacuation > 
and deterge intergal ulcers in gene- 
ral ; and at the {ame time, like other 
"cs hot ſubſtances, ſtrengthen che 
tone of the veſſels: FAG have an 
advantage aboye, molt. other acrid 
diuretics, at they geatly looſen 
the belly. They arg iy re · 
commended in gleets, bye beer Abus, 
and the like; and by ſome in os 
culous complaints ; ; where theſe laſt 
proceed from ſand or grayel, for. 
med into a maſs by. viſcid mucous 
1 81 the turpentines, by diſſol. 

"gt the mucus, promote the ex. 
pulſion of the ſand; but where 3 
calculus is formed, they can do ng 
ervice, and only ineffeQually i irri- 
tate. or 1pflame the parts. In all 
caſes accompanied . with inflamma- 
tion, theſe juices ought to be ab- 

ined from, as this ſymptom is in: 
creaſed, and not unfrequently occa- 
fioned by them. It is obſervable, 
that the turpentines impart, ſoog 
after taking them, a violet ſmell 
to the urine; and have this effect 
though applied only. externally to 
remote parts; particularly the Ve- 
nice ſort. This is accounted the 
moſt powerful as a diuretic and de- 
tergent; and the Chian and Straf- 
burgh as corobotants : the Straf- 
burgh i is an ingredient in the mercy- 
rial pills and Locatellus's bal ſam, and 
the Chian in mithridate and theriaca 

L.]. The common turpentine, as 

being the moſt offenſive, is rarely 
given internally, its principal uſe is 
in plaſters and ointments among = 
riexs, and for the diſtillation of the 
oil, or ſpirit, as it is called. The 
doſe of theſe j juices. is from a ſeru⸗ 
ple to a dram and a half: they are 

molt commodiouſiy taken in the 
form of a bolus, or diſſolved in was 
tery liquors by the mediation of the 
yolk of an egg, or mugilage. Of the 
diftilled oil, a few drops are a ſuf- 
cient doe: this Is a moſt potent, 
ſtünp⸗ 


pr Il. 
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timulatings detergent diuretic, of. | fuſions than that of a den, ac. 
tentimes greatly beats the conſtitu- ceptable to the palate and cha 


tion, and requires the utmoſt cau- 
tion ia its ene "a 


/ 


TERRA JAFONICA, vide 


Jaronick. | FG} 


TERRA LEMNIA. et SILE- 
SIACA, vide Bahar. W hag 


THAPSLE lian 72 Thavfie ho 
tuebith garganigh: ſemine latifſimd 
B. Deadly carrot; the root. 
Fo playt does not ill deſerve its 
epithet; a ſmall doſe operating with 
extreme violence both upwards: and 
downwards. It is an entire ſtranger 
to the ſhops, and met with 1 in 
the gardens 4 che curious. er 


THE an ia CE. ] Tea; the 
leaves of a ſhrub {thea frutex, felia 
ceraſi, flore roſs ſylveſlris, Qc. 
Kempſ.) Thee bobeæ et viridir Lin. 
cultivated i in China. | 

The ſeveral ſorts of tea met with 
among us, are the leaves of the ſame 

plant, collected at different times, 
— cured in a ſomewhat different 
manner: the ſmall young leaves very 
carefully dried, are the iner green: 
the older afford the ordinary green 
and bohea. The two firſt have a 
ſenſible flayour of violets; the other 
of roſes : the farmer is the natural 
odaur of the plant z the latter, as 
Neumann obſerves, is probably in · 
troduced by art: ſome of the dealere 
in this commodity in Europe, are not 
ignorant that bohea tea is imitable 
by the leaves of certain common 
plants, artificially tinctured and im- 
Pregnated with the roſe flavour. The 
taſte of both ſorts is lightly bitteriſh, 


ſubaſtringent, and ſame what aroma - to 


tio. The niedical virtues attributed 
ta theſe leaves are fufficiently nu - 
merous, though ſew of them have 
any juſt foundation: little more can 
be expected from the common in» 


the diuretic, diapharetic, and other 
virtues which they have! been cele - 


'  brated for, depend more on the 


quantity of warm fluid, than” 
particular qualities which it gains | 
from the tea. Nothing ariſes in 
diſtillation from either 5 of tea | 
with rectiſied ſpirit ; water elevates 
the whole of their flavour. 
Good tea, in a: moderate quads 

tity, ſeems to ſtimulate, refreſh, and 

hen; but if taken in a re- 
cent highly flavoured ſtate, and in 
conſiderable quantity, its uſe is apt 
to be ſuceeeded 27. weakneſs and 
tremours. 


1 
THLAPSIS yk T reacle, or 
mithridate muſtard; the Teeds [L. J 
- Two ſorts of thlaph are uſed pro 
miſcuouſly ; lap arvenſe filiguis 
lati C. B. and the thlapfi arvenſe 
vaccarie incano folio majur C. B. 
they both grow wild, the latter moſt 
plentifully. Theſe ſeeds have an 
acrid biting taſte like common mu- 
ſtard, with which they agree in me 
dical qualities; their prineipal uſe 
is as ingredients in the W t 
whoſe name they bear. . 


THUS . MASCULUM, "vide 
Orazarun, 


THUS VULGARE 127 E. 
Coltrane frankincenſe; a ſolid, brit- 
tle reſin, brought to us in little 


glebes or maſſes, of a browniſh or 


yellowiſh colour on the outſide, in- 
ternally whitiſh or variegated with 
whitiſh ſpecks ; of a bitteriſh, acrid, 
not [agreeable taſte, without any 
conſiderable ſmell. It is ſuppoſed 
be the produce of the pine tree. 
which yields the terehinthina com- 
munis; and to concrete on the ſur. 
face of the terebinthinate juice ſoon 
after it has iſſued from the plant. 
It is an * in mithridate, 


the 
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HII Ari Thymi 
vis falio tenuiore C. B. gere 
2 Lin. "Common 8 the 


This rand is 
Sing: and flowers in June and Jul 
It has an agrecable aromatic ſmell, 
and a warm pungent taſte ;. which 
it imparts by 
ſpirit, and ſends over in diſtillation 
with water; along with the water 
- ariſes an effeiitial oil, ee * 
and CO 

THYMI CITRATI alas: . 
Hili foliis citri odore C. B. Thymi 

þyili Lin. marry the 

ves [L. 

This is found wild in dry moyn- 
tainous places, but the ſhops are 
fopplicd from - gardens. . In taſte 
and fmell it is leſs acrid and more 
than the common thyme ; 
its ſmell, in particular, is remark- 
ably. different, approaching to that 
of lemons. It gives over its fla- 
vour in diſtillation both with water 
and ſpirit: with the former an ele- 
3 ant eſſential oil ariſes: the diftil- 

ſpirit is an agreeable aromatic 
cordial liquor, not inferior to ny 
* of this kind. 


- THYMELAAZ bacce : Thyme- 
les. foli lini C. B. e 27 Gni- 


dis Lin. Spurge flax ; its , 
called grana cuidia. 


TTITHTMALI radix. era 1 


l 


Several forts of . are men · 
1 in catalogues of the materia 
' medica, | Both the Edinburgh and 
London calleges have _” rejected 
them all. a 

The ſpurges ad. grana edis are 


| | extremely A e 


Tube Materia Medica. 
gum plaſter, TERS plaſter, and operate with ſo much violence as 


t in our gare 


infuſion to reRified T 


them 
* diſtillation. 
the materia medica, they have the 


Part II. 


to be W unfit for internal uſe, 


T LIE . Tiliæ 
olio majore C. B. Tiliæ 0 
Lin. The lime or linden tree; ity 
flowers [L.] 
The lime tree has beim mack va- 
lued on account of its quick growth 
nd pleaſant ſhade; it flowers in 
July, and loſes its leaves ſoon after. 
he flowers are-made uſe of chief. 
ly on account of their agreeable fla. 
vour, which water extracts from 
infuſion, and elevates in 
Among the writers on 


eharacter of an antiepileptic, and a 
ſpecific in all kinds of ſpaſms and 
pains. Frederick Hoffman relates, 
that he knew a chronical epilepſy 
cured by the uſe of an infuſion of 
thete flowers drank as tea. 


- TINCA R, vide Wks 


TORMENTILLE with Tor- 
mentille filvefiris C. B. Tormentille 
erectæ Lin.  Tormentil, or ſeptfoil 
the root WY | 

Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons: it has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root is 
for the moſt part erooked and knotty, 
of a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
and reddiſh within. This root has 
an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, accompanied 
with a flight kind of aromatic fla- 
vour ; it is one of the moſt agreeable 
and efficacious of the vegetable a- 
ſtringents, and is employed with good 


ſucceſs in all caſes where medicines 


of this claſs are proper. It is more 
uſed, both in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcription and in officinal compoſition, 
than any of the other ſtrong vege- 
table aſtringents: it is an ingredient 
in the two compound powders of 
bole C. * two 42 Soon 

ec» 


clectary of ſcordium CL. I, the ja- 
ponie confection LEJ. A tincture 
made from it with rectified ſpirit 
poſſeſſes the whole altringency and 
flavour of the root, and loſes no- 


thing of either in inſpiſſiating. 


"TRAGACANTHA, vide 
Gunut TRAGACANTHA. - 5 


 TRICHOMANIS lia, herba : 
Trichomanis frve polytrichi officina- 
rum C. B. Aſplenii trichomants Lin. 
Engliſh maidenhair; the leaves [L. J 
and herb [Z.] ai 
This is one of the herds called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their ſtalks, 
capillary: it is found wild in dif- 
ferent parts of England, upon old 
walls, and in ſhady places. The 
leaves have a mucilaginous, ſweet- 
1h, ſubaſtringent taſte, without any 
particular flavour ; they are eſteem- 
ed uſeful in diſorders of the breaſt, 
| proceeding from a thickneſs and 
acrimony of the juices; and are 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to promote the 
expeQoration of tough phlegm, and 
to open obſtructions of the viſcera. 
They are uſually directed in infu- 
ſion or decoction, with the addition 
of a little liquorice. A ſyrup pre- 
pared from them has frequently ſup- 
plied the place of that made from the 
adianthum verum : ſome have ſub- 
ſtituted a ftill cheaper ingredient, 
and perhaps not much to the diſad- 
vantage of the medicine ; both the 
maidenhairs yielding little more than 
a mucilaginous juice, tly reſem- 
bling the ſubſlitute eds uſe of. 
The ſyrup brought from abroad 
has an admixture 'of orange-flower 
water. N 


TRITOLII PALUDOSI . 


tia : Trifolit paluſtris C. B. Meny- 
anthis trifoliate Lin. Marſh+trefoil, 
or buck-beans ; the leaves LJ. E.] 

This plant grows wild in mojlt 
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marſhy places; it has three oval 
leaves, ſtanding together upon one 
pedicle which iſſues from the root.; 
their taſte is very bitter, and ſome- 
what nauſeous. Marſh trefoil is an 
efficacious aperient aud deobſtruent, 
promotes the fluid ſecretions, and, 
if liberally taken, gently looſens 


the belly. Some recommend it 


in ſcrophulous diforders and other 


ill conditioned ulcers 


| ; inveterate 
cutaneous diſeaſes have been remo- 


ved by an. infuſion of the leaves 
drank to the quantity of a pint a- 
day at proper intervals, and conti- 
nued ſome weeks. Boerhaave re- 
lates, that he was relieved of the 


gout by drinking the 
with whey. 


juice mixed 


VI 


- TRISSAGO, vide Cuanz- 


Drs. 


TRTTICI farina, 


fur e Tritici vulgaris glumas tritu- 
rando deponentis N. B. Tritici eftivi 
Lin. Wheat; the meal or flour, and 

ſtarch [L. E.] (prepared from the 
meal by maceration in freſh quan» 


ities of water. 
Wheat, a common 


* 


article of our 


food, is more glutinous and nutri- 
tious than moſt other kinds of grain. 


The flour, or the ſtarch prepared 


from it, form with water a ſoft viſ- 


cid ſubſtance, which 


has been ta- 


ken with good ſucceſs in diarrhœas 
and dyſenteries. Starch is an in- 


gredient in the compound powder 


of gum tragacanth and the white 


pectoral troches [L. J 


Bran contains, belides. the huſks 


or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of 


its farinaceous matter 


: This is leſs 


glutinous than the finer flour, and 
is ſuppoſed to have a detergent qua- 
lity. Infuſions of bran are not un- 
frequently employed in this inten- 
tion externally, and ſometimes like - 


- 


Bazan, 


Lo 


* - 
— — 
o * 
® 


Baran, carefully toaſted, and in- 


Faſed, or lightly boiled in. water, 


imparts a deep colour, and a ſuffi- 
ciently agreeable reſtringent taſte. 


This liquor, taken as common drink, 


has done good ſervice in a weak lax 
tate of the ſtomach and inteſtines; 
and in bilious vomiting and pur - 
ging, or the cholera morbus. Ex- 
amples are related in the Edinburgh 
Eſſays of ſeveral caſes of this kind 
cured by it, without the uſe of any 
other medicine. eee 
When a farinaceous x is 
ſteeped in cold water and ſtrained 
through a cloth, a glutinous part 
remains in the cloth, which ſome 
ſuppoſe to be the nutrient princi- 
ple, as it is quite ſimilar to animal 
jelly: a ſtarch paſſes through with 
the water, ſettles at the bottom, 
and a ſweet mucilage is kept dif- 
ſolved in the water. It is proba - 
bly the juſt proportion of theſe 
three ingredients in wheat, that 
, gives that grain a preference in 
diet over the reſt. The gluten is 
inſoluble in water; but when mixed 
with the other two, and ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, in that ſtate made to fer- 
ment by yeaſt or leaven, and this 
fermentation checked by the heat 
of the oven, the ingredients be- 
come ſo ĩntimately united, that they 
cannot be ſeparated; the viſcidity of 
the gluten is diminiſhed, and the 
whole thus forms a very ſoluble and 
nutrition Brea. „ 
 TUNICA, vide CaxvorHHrILUus 
HORTENSIS. , - e hee 
| : 


 TURPETHI radix: Convolvuli 
turpethi Lin. Turbith; the corti- 
tical-part of the root of an Indian 
convolvulus, brought to us in ob- 
long pieces, of a' brown or aſh- 
colour on the outſide, and whitiſh 
within. The beſt is ponderous, not 

wrinkled, eaſy to break, and diſco 


f 

Part It. 
vers a large quantity of reſinous 
matter to' the eye: its taſte is at 
firſt, ſweetiſn; chewed for a little 
time, it becomes acrid, Pungent 
and nauſeous. This root is a ul 
thartic, not of the ſafeſt or moſt 
certain Kind. The reſinous matter 
in which its virtue reſides, appears 
to be very unequally diftributed, in. 


ſomuch that ſome pieces, taken from 


a ſcruple to a dram, purge violent. 
ly ; while others, in larger doſes, 
have ſcarce any effect at al. An 
extract made from the root is more 
uniform in ſtrength, though not 
ſuperior or equal, to purgatives 
more common in the ſhops, f 


TUSSILAGINIS five farfars 
folia, flores * Tuſſilaginis vulgarit 
C. B. Tuſſilaginis farfare Lin. 
Coltsfoot : the leaves and flowers 
W 
— This grows wild in watery places, 
producing yellow flowers in Febru- 
ary and March; theſe ſoon fall off, 
and are ſucceeded by large roundiſh 
leaves, hairy underneath : their taſte 
is herbaceous, ſomewhat glutinous, 
and ſubacrid. Tuſſilago ſtands re- 
commended in coughs, phthiſis, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, and fome uſe it in ſcro- 

aulz,* 5059 77 | 
- TUTIA- [L. E.] "Putty ; an 
impure ſublimate of zinc, oran argil- 
laceous ſubſtance impregnated there- 


with, formed into tubulous pieces 


like the bark of a tree. It is mo- 
derately hard and ponderous ; of a 
browniſh colour, and full of ſmall 


prot uberances on the outſide, ſmooth 


and yellowiſh within; ſome pieces 
have a blueiſh- caſt, from minute 
globules of zinc being thrown ups 
by the heat in its-metallic form. 
Tutty is celebrated as an ophthal- 
mie, and frequently employed as 
ſuch in unguents and collyria: it 
gives name to an officinal ophthal- 

mic 


A 
1 . *. 26 
ticle / Zixcun. | 


' VALERIANE HORTEN- 
SIS MAJORIS. radix < V alzria- 


ne majoris odorata radice KiB 


* dener A * its 


bis is an ine wrinkled root, 
with ſeveral fibres at the bottom, 
of a browniſh or aſh colour on the 
outſide, and whitiſly within; of an 
arqmatic ſmell and taſte, approach- 
ing to nard. It is accounted leſs 
efficacious as a medicine * ma 
followings 


VALERIANE. SILVESTRIS 

radix: Valeriane ſyloeftris majoris 
mmtane C. B. V aleriane fyivefiris 
' majoris foliis anguſtioribus Moriſon. 
plants umbellif. , V aleriane officina- 
lis Lin. Wild valerian (the nar- 
row-leaved ſort. growing on open, 
dry, mountainous Pen), its roots 
4. E.] 

This root conſiſts of a number 
ol ſtrings or fibres matted together, 
iſſuing from one common head; 
2 whitiſh: or pale browniſh colour: : 
its ſmell is ſtrong, like a mixture 
of aromatics with fetids; the taſte 
unpleaſantly warm, bitteriſh, and 
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of 


all. Wild valerian/is 4 me deine of 
great uſe in nervons diſorders, and 


* is particularly ſerviceable in epilep- 


ſies proceeding from a debiliry of the 
nervous ſyſtem. It was firſt brought 
into eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabius 
Columna, who by taking the pow- 
dered root in the doſe of half a 


ſpoonful, was cured of an invetè- 
rate epilepſy, after many other me- 


dicines had been tried in vain Re- 
peated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in this diforder'; 


263 


and the preſent Practice lays conſis 
derable ftreſs upon it. The com- 


mon doſe” is from a _ſcruple; to a 
dram ; in infuſion, from one to two 


drams. Its unpleaſant flavour! is 


moſt effectually concealed by a 


ogy addition of_mace. 


+a: the Bdiahong)sDifmafarns 


in caſes of — in which there 
was no evidence of local affection, 
it has been given to the extent. of 


two ounces a day without effect. 


Some recommend it as uſeful in 
procuring ſleep, particularly in fe- 
ver, even when opium fails. 

A tincture of valerian in hey 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are kept 
in the ſhops [L. J, and is an -ingre- 


dient in mithridate and Fa 


UL. 


ſubacrid. There is . wild 


ralerian, with broader leaves, of a 
deeper and ſhining ; green colour, 
met with in watery places. Both 
ſorts have hitherto been uſed indiſ- 


 criminately; and Linnæus has join - 


ed them into one ſpecies, under the 
name of valeriana folits omnibus pin- 
natir.. Our college have reſtrained 
the ſhops to the firſt, which is con- 
ſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and loſes of 


its quality if tranſplanted into ſuch 


1 as the other naturally delights 
The roots, produced in low 
—— grounds, have a remarkably 
faint ſmell in compariſon of the o- 
thers, and ſometimes ſcarce any at 


VERATRUM, vide: Beste 


BoROUS AL BUS. 


VERBASCUM, vide Tarsus. 


vanzarus. 


VER BENE Fella, redo Ner- 


zen communis flore cerulas C. B. 
Verben officinalis Lin. Common 


wild vervain; the leates and root. 


This is one of the medicines 
which we owe to the ſuperſtition 
of former ages; the virtues it has 
been celebrated for, both as an in- 
ternal medicine, and externally as 
an amulet, are extremely numerous: 
and en it has an equal title to 

them 


\ 


enn 
4 a 
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"VERONICA FOEMINA, vide 
—_—_—. 
VERONICA MARIS, ſeu Be- 


ſupine et vulgartiſimæ C. B. Vero- 
nicæ officinalis Lin. Male ſpecd- 
which produce their flowers in 
cluſters, at the joints of the ftalks : 
it is a rough procumbent plant, not 
unfrequently met with on dry com- 
mons, and in ſandy grounds. In 
taſte, ſmell, and medical virtues, it 


in its place: though the veronica 
is commonly ſuppoſed to have more 
of an aperient. and pectoral virtue, 


cephalic. Hoffman and Joh. Fran- 
cus have written expreſs treatiſes 
en this plant, recommending infu- 
ſions of it, drank in the form of tea, 
as very ſalubrious in many diſorders, 


particularly thoſe of the breaſt. 


VINCETORICI, Aſclepiadis, 
ſeu Hirundinariæ, radix* Aſclepiadis 
fore albo C. B. Aſclepiadis vintoxici 
Lin. Swallow- wort, or tame poi- 
ſon ; the root, ; 
This is a native of the warmer 
climates : It is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfect 
its ſeeds. It is reckoned by bota- 
niſts a ſpecies of apocynum, or 
dog ſbane; from all the poiſonous 
ſorts of which it may be diſtiguiſh- 
ed, by yielding a limpid juice, 
. whilft that of the others is milky. 
Ade root has. a ftrong ſmell, eſpeci- 
ally when freſh, approachiug to that 
of valerian, or nard; the taſte is at 
fErft ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon 
becomes bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nau- 
ſeous. This root is eſteemed ſudori- 
fic, diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
I 
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them all. To the taſte and ſmell it 
appears almoſt imply herbaceous. . 


tonice Pauli folia : Veronice maris 


ee ü een 


is fimilar to the betonica, of which 


and betony to be rather nervine and 


Part It: 
and German phyficians as an alexi. 
pharmac, ſometimes as a ſueceda· 
neum to contrayerva; whence it 
has received the name of contrayery, 
Germanorum. Among us it is v 
rarely made uſe of. It appears 
from its" ſenſible qualities to be a 
medicine of much the ſame king 
with valerian, which is indiſputably 
preferable to it. 


VINUM. Wine; the ferment. 
ed juice of the grape. Among the 
great variety of wines in common 
uſe among us, four are employed in 
the ſhops as menſtrua for medicinal 
ſimples. | 

Vinum album [L. I, vinum album 
Hiſpanum [E. ], Mountain. | 
Vinum Canarium [L. J, Canary 
or ſack. 1 a 
Vinum Nhenanum [ L. E. ], Rhe- 


niſh. 


Vinum rubrum [L. ], Red port. 

Wines conſiſt chiefly of water, 
alcohol, a peculiar acid, the acrial 
acid, tartar, and an aſtringent gum- 
my reſinous matter, in which the 
colour of red wines reſides, and 
which is ſqueezed out rom the 
huſks of the grapes. They differ 
from one another in the proportion 
of theſe ingredients, and partieu- 
larly in that of the alcohol which 
they contain.“ | 
The uſes of theſe liquors as men- 
ſtrua and vehicles of the virtues of 
other medicines, will be given here- 
after; in this place we ſhall con- 
fider only their effects on the hu- 
man body. Theſe are, to ſtimulate 
the ſtomach, cheer the ſpirits, warm 
the habit, promote perſpiration, 
render the veſſels full and turgid, 
raiſe the pulſe, and quicken the 
circulation, =: 
. © Sweet wines are ſtronger than 
they appear from the taſte, becauſe 
two impreſſions ſtrike more feebly 
when combined than when ſepa- 


rate.“ Red port, and moſt of the 
| ; red 


% 
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red wines, have an aſtringent qua- one of the viviparous reptiles, with - 


which they ſtrengthen the 
| 4 of the ſtomach and — 
and thus prove ſervieeable for re- 
training immoderate ſecretions. 
Thoſe which are of an acid nature, 


as Rheniſh, paſs freely by the kid- 
and gently looſen the belly. 5 


It is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt ex- 


aſperate or occaſion gouty and cal- * 


culous diſorders; and that new 
vines of every kind have this ef- 
Wine is much uſed in fevers of 
the typhous kind, and often with 

t ſucceſs, particularly when the 
appetite ſeems to call for it. Cla- 


ret, Madeira, and Port, are thoſe' 


commonly employed iu Britain, and 
even Port to the extent of two quarts 
a-day." ment 


VIOLA folia, flores : Violæ 
nartiæ purperee flore fimplici odore 
C. B. Vidle odoratæ Lin. The 
fingle March violet; its flowers 
UL. E. I | Bs 

This is often found wild in hedges 
and ſhady places, and flowers in 
March ; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied- from gardens. In our mar- 
kets we meet with the flowers of a 
different ſpecies, named by bota- 
niſts viola Martia major birſuta, 
inodora theſe may be diſtinguiſhed 


from the foregoing by their being 


larger, of a pale colour, and of no 


' \mell. The officinal flowers have a 


very pleaſant ſmell, and a deep pur - 
pliſh blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their 


colour and flavour to aqueous li- 


quors: a ſyrup made from this in- 

fuſion has long maintained a place 

in the ſhops, and proves an agree- 

2 and uſeful laxative for chil- 
n. | 


VIPERA : Coluber berus Lin. 
LL. E.] The viper, or adder, is 


4 


out feet, ahout an inch in thick - 
neſs, and twenty or thirty in length. 
The poiſon of this ſerpent is con- 
fined to its mouth: at the baſis of 
the fangs, or lohg teeth which it 
wounds with, is lodged a little bag 
containing the poiſonous liquid; a 
very minute portion of which, mix- 
ed immediately with the blood, 
proves fatal. Our viper-catchers 
are ſaid to prevent the miſchiefs o- 
therwiſe following from the bite, 
by rubbing oil olive warm on the 
rt 
tecly 
_ -commended as a medicine of extra- 
ordinary ſervice in ſerophulous, le- 
prous, rheumatic, and other obſti- 
nate chronical diſorders. -Its vir- 
tues, however, in theſe cafes, are 
probably too much exaggerated 
The viper is doubtleſs an high nu- 
-tritious food; and hence in ſome 
kinds of weakneſſes, and emaciated 
| habits, is not undeſervedly looked 
upon as a good reſtorative. To an- 
ſwer any valuable purpoſes, freſh 


The fleſh of the viper is per- 


innocent ; and ftrongly re- . 


vigorous vipers (not ſuch as have 


been long kept alive after they are 
caught) ſhould be liberally uſed as 


food. The wines and tinctures of 
them can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to re- 
ceive any conſiderable virtue from 
the animal ; the dry fleſh brought 
us from abroad is entirely inſigui- 
ficant. | PA 

In the ſhops, a broth is directed 
to be prepared from freſh vipers, 
and a vinous tincture from dried 
ones [L. ]: the dried fleſh is alſo 
an ingredient in theriaca, and the 
fat in the ointment of tutty [L. J; 
this fat being ſuppoſed peculiarly - 
uſeful in diſorders of the eyes, for 
which that ointment is defigned. 


VIRGÆ AUREÆ filia: 
Virgæ auree auguſtifolie minus ſer- 


rate C. B. Golden - rod; the leaves. 


g W 
* 


— 


— 
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Ens, . fond cn o, hem, 
and in woods, produeiug ſpikes o 
Fellow flowers. in Agen The 

—5 have a moderately aſtringent 
bitter taſte; and hence prove ſer - 
viceable in debility and laxity of 
the viſcera,- and diſorders proceeds 


ing from that cauſe, 
der QUEEN fee. 
2 2 C. Z. Viſei albi Lin. 


Miſſeltoe; the wood and leaves. 
This is a buſhy plant, growing 
en the trunk and branches of dif- 
ferent trees: . met with on the 
oak is generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the moft 
rare. It may, however, be propa- 
gated by art on any trees, by rub · 
Ce the berries againſt the bark. 
Thais office has hitherto been per- 


formed by the thrufh {who feeds on . 


the berries'in the winter) in clearing 
his bill from the ſeeds that ſtick a- 
bout it. This plant was held in vene- 
ration by the ſuperſtition of former 
ages: it was hung about the neck 
to prevent witcheraft, and taken in · 
ternally to expel poiſons. It has 
been celebrated as a ſpeciſic in epi- 
lepſies, palſies; & c.; virtues, which 
it were greatly to be wiſhed that 
experience gave any countenance to. 


vrrEx, vide Acxvus caTUS. 


_ . VITISVINIFERA. The vine- 
tree. The leaves of this tree were 


3 ſormerly celebrated as aſtringents, 


but have for a long time been en- 


-/ titely diſregarded': their taſte is 


| herbaceous, with only a flight 
roughneſs. The trunk of the tree, 


 - wounded in the ſpring, yields a 


clear, limpid; watery juice: This 

tear of the vine has been accounted. 

excellent for ſore eyes; and by 

ſome recommended likewiſe in ar- 

dent and malignant fevers, and as a 

diuretic. The flowers have a plea- 
. | 2 


fant fmell, which water elevates from 
them in diſtillation; along with the 
water; a ſmall portion of an elegant 
eſſential oil is ſaid to atiſe, Poſſeſſing 
ja great perfection the fragrance of 
the flowers. The unripe fruit is of 
a very harſh, rough, four taſte: itz 
expreſſed juice, called verjuice, on- 


pbacium agrefla, was of great eſteem 


among the: ancients, and ſtill con- 
tinues fo in Nr as à cool. 
ing aſtringent medicine: a rob and 
ſyrup were formerly prepared from 
1t,—The ripe fruit or grapes, of 


which there are ſeveral kinds, pro- 


perly cured and dried, are the rai. 
fins and cnrrants of the ſhops : the 
juice by fermentation 'affords wine, 
vinegar, and tartar ; of all which 
in their places. 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM, {re 
zinci [L. E.] White vitriol, or 
vitriol of zinc ; found in the mines 
of Goſlar, ſometimes in tranſparent 
pieces, but more commonly in form 
of white effloreſcences, which are 


diſfolved in water, and afterwards 


reduced by evaporatioti and cryſtal- 
liſation into large maſſes. We 
rarely meet with this ſort of vitriol 
pure: * it is ordered therefore by the 


Edinburgh College to be prepared.” 


After the zinc, which is its proper 
baſis, has been revived by inflam- 


.mable fluxes, there remains a ſub- 
ſtance which is attracted by the 


magnet, and diſcovers itſelf on o- 
ther trials alſo to be iron. A ſo - 
lution of the vitriol depoſites on 
ſtanding an ochry ſediment, which 
generally gives a blue tincture to 
volatile alkalis, and hence appears 
to contain copper. White vitriol 
is ſometimes given from five or fix 
grains to half a dram, as an eme- 
tic; it operates very quickly, and, if 
pure, without violence. Externally, 
it is employed as an ophthalmic. 
and often made the baſis of _—_— | 
| ot 


hah 10 6 wg ede prefer tehite vitriol RY on ledig, | 

don nd in di en K 155 greateſt part of the itony and- 
bd or it is directed in this ab preous matter which they contain; 

tion by the London College. w/e and if ſome freſh zinc be added „the 

Whole. In like manner, upon ad- 

vITRIOEUM CURULEUM ding bright poliſhed iron to ſoluz 


ub LL. E.] Blue vittiol, or 
ele 5 pper, falſely called R6: 
man vittiol. Glee” part of the 
blue vitriol aut pteſent met with in 
the ſtops, 18 T4jd to be. aper Wh 
prepated by” op rem Te on wi 
'he elt acid alt has a 
tighly actid, auſtere, and very na- 
ſcous taſte, It is a ſtfong emetic, 


and is eden jteidel as ſitch by 
ſome, it inciptent phthifis when, 


ſuppoſed to be from tubereles.“ Is 
mee üfe is Fry rms as an ef. 


bene 


y coagu 


— and fot opping ing 
chagies, "Which it effe 
kting the blood, an e ing 
the mouths of the ve els. It gives 
name to an offlcinal Water for cus 


intentian. 


, VITRIOLUM wt - Foe 
Ferri CL. E.] Green Litrlel; of 
Anat” of ion; Sony 


Italian and other foreign writers. 


This is prepared in large quantity 
at Dep 2 i by Ag iroti il 
the Me liquor which runs from cer- 


tain ſulphureous pyritæ, « expoſed for 
z length of time to the air. When 
poure, it is fimilar In quality to the 
officinal ſal martis or chalybis. 

The green and blue vitrlols (as 
well as the white) are in 


though uſually, in this ſtate, neither 
fort is free from an admixture of 
the other: hence vitriols are met 


with of all the intermediate colours 
en of the one 


betwixt the graſs 


and the ſa fire blue of tlie 
The lf 


| greateſt affi 


this with i iron, and with copper the 


other. 


mM of all. Hence ſolutions of 


atid 


| feẽts of iron.” 


riæ Bin. Meadow ſweet; or 


2 1 och time. 


called 
copperas ; the Roman vitriol of the 


many 


places found native in the earth; 


of theſe ſalts has the 
nity with zinc, next to 


tions of green vitriol, if it holds any: 
e matter, this will he thro thrown | 
down. By this means the white 

"green vitriols may be pariſied 
from other 1 bodies. 1 Greeal 
vitziol has the general medical fs 


ULMARIZ, ſen Re ne bath | 
Folia; ores: Ulnarit 3 ri flas 
Fibu tompattic C. B. Spire al-. 
Queen 
of the en the leaves and 
flowers. 
This herb is of in moiſ 
meadows, and abou the ſides of ri- 
vers; It flowers In the beginning of 
June, and continues in flower à corf< 
The flowers have 
leafant fldvöbr, which water 
2455 from them by infuſion; 158 | 
elevates in diſtillation. The [eaves 
are Rerbacconis. 


DEMI Alter nb Us tt a 
5 rr foltts duplicato ferratisz ug 
equalibts Lin. The inner bark 


che elm-tree [Z.) 


It is an evergreenz trailings 


flirubby plant with .red berries, re- 


ſembling the common red wort-buſhy 
4 native of Sweden, and growing in 
our ardens. The leaves have 4 
bitteriſh aſtringent taſte, and are 
recommended; in powder, to the e 
tent of at leaſt two drams a- day, in 
ulcerations of the urinary paſſages 
and catarrhus veſice. The powder 
Has been uſed with opium, the latter 
radually increafed to a con- 
orcas Aer; in diabetes, and 
it is aid with advantage. Some 
uſe it for Ie uz the dyſpeptic- 
phe LY I n cephritic and calculous 
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mon ſtinging aettle LE. 
URTICXE ROMANE lia, 

emen: Urticæ urentit pilulas feren- 
tis ſemine lini C. B. Urtice piluli- 

 fere Lin. Roman nettle; the leaves 


Theſe have had ſundry virtues at 
tributed to them, which the preſent 
practice pays no regard to. The 
young leaves of the fi ſort are by 
lome uſed in the ſpring as a whole · 
ſome pot-herb. 1 


uv PASSE CL. I najerer: 
Raiſins of the fun; the dried grapes 


of the vitis Damaſcena. 
UVA PASS E minores : Cur- 
rants ; the dried grapes of the vitis 
Corinthiaca. © | BS: - 
- The principal uſe of thefe is as 
an agreeable ſweet ; they impart a 
very pleaſant flavour both to N. 

ous and ſpirituous menſtrua. 

feeds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to give 
a difagreeable' reliſh, and hence are 
generally directed to be taken out: 
nevertheleſs I have not found that 
they give any taſte at all. The rai- 
fins of the ſun are an ingredient in 
the pectoral decoction, tincture of 
ſenna, and ſlomachic tincture [L. J 


' UVE URSI . Vini, idea 


C. B. Arbati uræ urji cautibus pro- 
cumbentibus, foliis integerrimis Lin. 


| Bear's whortleberry ; the leaves (E. 


A decoction of this, in the pro- 
portion of an ounce to a pound of 
water boiled to a half, has a mild 
aftringent taſte, has been recom- 
mended in certain obſtinate cutane- 
ous eruptions, and is ſaid to aggra- 
vate the diforder at firſt, but to prove 
uſeful if continued in the doſe of a 
pint morning and evening.“ 

. WINTERANUS CORTEX, 
Cortex Magellanicus: Winter's bark; 


— 7 
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 lina, mithridate, and theriaca (E] 


8 


the produce of a tree ine; 
Sir Hans Sloane Periclymenum a 
tum, folits laurinis, cortice acri ary. 
matico : the Winterana aromatica 
Soland.- It was firſt diſcovered on 
"the coaſt of Magellan by Captain 
Winter, in the year 1567 : the fai. 
lors then employed the bark as 3 
ſpice, and afterwards found it ſer. 
viceable in the ſcurvy ; for which 
purpoſe it is, at preſent alſo, ſome. 
times made uſe of in diet-drinks, 


The true Winter's bark is not of. 


ten met with in the ſhops, canella 
alba being generally ſubſtituted to 
it, and by many reckoned to be the 


ſame: there is nevertheleſs a confi. 
derable difference betwixt them in 


appearance, and a greater in qua- 


lity. The Winter's bark is in 
larger pieces, of a more cinna- 
mon colour, than the canella ; and 
taſtes much warmer and more pun» 
gent. | 

ZEDOARIA [L. E.] Zedo- 
ary; the root of an Indian plant 
(Kemipferia rotunda Lin.), brought 
over in oblong pieces about the 
thickneſs of the finger, or in round - 
th ones about an inch in diameter. 
Both ſorts have an agreeable fra- 
grant {mell, and a warm, bitteriſh, 


aromatic taſte. . 


In diſtillation with water, it 
yields an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the 
ſmell and flavour of the zedoary in 
an eminent degree; the remaining 
decoction is Almoſt imply bitter. 
Spirit likewiſe brings. over ſome 
{ſmall ſhare of its flavour : neverthe- 
leſs the ſpirituous extract is conſi- 
derably more grateful than the ze- 
doary itſelf. An extract made from 
it with proof ſpirit (which is infe- 
rior to that prepared with rectified 
ſpirit) is an ingredient in the con- 


fectio cardiaca [L. J; the root in 


ſubſtance enters the confectio Pau- 


Fart II. 

ZIBETHUM: Civet; a ſoft 
nuctuous ſubſtance, of à white, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and the Eaſt Indies. It is met 
with in certain bags, ſituated in the 
lower part of the belly of an ani - 
mal, faid to be one of the cat kind, 
Tune chief uſe of this drug is in per- 


fumes ; it is rarely, if ever, employ- 


ed for any medicinal purpoſes. try 


ZINCUM ['E.] Zinc; a ſemi- 
metal, which is inflammable per /e, 
ſublimable into flowers, which after- 
wards remain fixed in the ſtrongeſt 
fire, ſoluble in every acid, not mil- 
cible in fuſion with you.” chan 

ing copper into a yellow metal, 
Fraks Several productions of this 
metal, though not generally known 
to be ſuch, are kept in the ſhops 
as its rich ore calamine, the white 
vitriol, the pure white flowers o 
zinc called pompholyx, and the more 
impure tutty. The preparations 
of zinc are employed principally 
in external applications, as oph- 
thalmics. 'The flowers levigated 
into an impalpable powder, form 
with oily ſubſtances an uſeful un · 

ent, and with roſe-water, and the 
fe, elegant collyria, for defluc- 
tions of thin ſharp humours upon 
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the eyes. They are moderately 
aſtringent ; and act, if the leviga · 
tion has been duly performed, with- 
out acrimony or irritation. | 

© Internally, they have been re- 


commended in epilepſy and other 


ſpaſmodic affections, both alone and 
with the cuprum ammoniacum; and 
ſome think they prove a uſeful ad- 
dition to the bark in intermittents.* | 


ZINGIBERIS radix : Amon 
zingiberis Lin. Ginger: A root 
brought from China and the Eaſt - 
and Weſt Indies; of a fragrant 


ſmell, and a hot, biting, aromatic - 


taſte. ReQtified ſpirit extracts 
its virtues- 1 infuſion, in much 
greater perfection than aqueous li- 
quors; the latter elevate its whole 
flavour in diſtillation, the former 
little or nothing. Ginger is a very 
uſeful ſpice in cold flatulent colics, 
and in laxity and debility of the in- 
teſtines: it does not heat ſo much 
as thoſe of the pepper kind, but its 
effects are more durable. It gives. 
name to an-officinal ſyrup LL. E. J, 
to the Zingiber conditum, zingi- 
beris radix condita, candied ginger 
brought from abroad ['E.], and en- 
ters a great number of the compo- 
ſitions. | 


| General Tres including ſeveral StupLEs. | 


The five openiog roots: 


4 — . — 


1 Smallage, 
Asparagus, 

J Fennel, 

Parſley, 

| Butchers broom. 
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The four leffer hot ſeeds 5 | 


. 
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Tdbe four greater cold ſeeds : 


* 


The four leſſer cold feeds ; 


The four capillary herbs: 


_ 


- 


+ -— The. four carminative flowers: J Fererfew, . 


The fimples of each of the above elaffes have been fien loyed to- 
gether, under the reſpe&ive general appellations. This praAce has en- 
tirely poet my - ; 2 aceordingly theſe denominations are now ex- 
punged both from the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopœias, though | 
fill retained in foreign ones, pd Y 58 n 
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8 Roots. 


Av roots are to be takes up 
before they ſtioot out ſtalks or 
flowers: Biennial ones, chiefly 

| in the autumn of the ſame year 
in which the ſeeds were ſown: 

ennial; when the leaves 


| 27 ere 
al off and therefote generally. 
waſhed 


in * autumn. Being 

clean from dirt, and — 5 from 

the rotten and decayed fibres, 
they are to be hung up in 
[warm], ſhady, airy place, t1 


luffciently dried. The thicker 
roots require to be fit longitu- 


; dinally, or cut tranſverſely into 

thin ſlices. Such roots, as loſe 
their virfues by exſiccation for 
re deſired to be preſerved in a 
freſh ftate, for the greater con- 
veniency of their uſe in certain 


forms are to be kept ws poke in 


Kr land KB. / 
Tu get ale two bealbos iu och 
the bienntal and erennial' robts are 
reckoned the mol vigorous; the au - 
tumn and ſpring; or rather the 
time when the Ralks or len ves have 
fallen off, and that in which the 
Vegetation is pen. going to Begin a- 
geln, or foon aft er ir has begun; 
which times are found to differ con · 
Aidetably in different plants. 
The College 


of Edin m Ys in 
the two firſt Beba of their 


macopteia, directed them to = 
in the ſptingy after the leaves were 
formed; in the third edition, the 
autumn is preferred, and this rule 
is continued in tlie ſueceeding ones. 

generality of ruots appear, in- 
| deed; tb be molt efficacious in the 
Peg but as at this time they are 


| winter. 


the time that” the leaves have come 


alſo the woll juicy, and 8 


270 ly fhrivel much in drying, and ard 


rather more difftcultly preferved; it 

is commonly thought moſt adviſable 
to take them up in autumn. No 
rule, however, can be given, that 
mall obtain univerſally : : arum root 
is taken even in the middle of ſum» 
mer, without ſuſpicion of its being 
leſs ative than at other ſeaſons 3 
while angelica root is inert durin = Þ 
the ſummer, i in compariſon of w 

it was in the autumn, ſprings of 


* 7 
a # 


Henns and Large. 


Hass are to be geherdd b, 27 
leaves have come to hep the 

_ grovith, before the fes une 
Fold; but of fonie plants the 
flowery t tops are preferred. They 

are t6'be dried in the fame mano 

ner as'roots CE + tag 9 2412 
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Fos the patterning! of eee} 
there cannot perhaps be atiy univer - 
fal rule, any more than for Mots; for 
though-moſt herbs appear to be ie 
their greateſt vigour about the time 
of thar flowering) or a little before, 
there are ſome in which the medi- 
cinal parts are more abuntabt it an 
earlier period. 

Thus mall6w and neee 


leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 


young, and by the time of flbwer- 
mg r more to à woody na- 

A difference of the fame 
Kind is more remarkable! in che 
leaves of certain trees and ſnrubs: 
the young biids, or rudiments of 
the leaves, of the black poplar tree, 
have a * Rrvh "fragrant ſmell, ap- 
proaching' to chat of ſtorax; but by 


"SN to 


to their full growth, their fragrance 
3s exhauſted. —- = 


— 
1 


dried in the ſhade; a rule which 
appears to be very juſt, though it 
has ſometimes been miſunderſtood. 
They are not to be excluded from 
the ſun's heat, but from the ſtrong 
action of the ſolar light; by which 
laſt their colours are very liable to 
be altered or deſtroyed, much more 
ſo: than thoſe of roots. Slow dry- 
ing of them in a cool place is far 
from being of any advantage: both 


their colours and. virtues are pre- 


jerved in greateſt perfection when 
they are dried haſtily by a heat of 


common fire as great as that which 


the ſun can impart: the juicy ones, 

in particular, require to be dried by 
heat, being otherwiſe ſubject to turn 
black. Odoriferous herbs, dried by 
fire till they become friable, diſco- 
ver indeed, in this aorid Rate, very 
little ſmell ; not that the odorous 
matter is diffipated ; but on account 


of its not being communicated from 


the perfectly dry ſubject to dry air; 
for as ſoon as a watery vehicle js 


ſupplied; whether by infuſing the 


in water, or by expoſing it 
Tor a little time to a maiſt air, the 
odorous parts begin to be extracted 
by virtue of the aqueous moiſture, 


2 diſcover themſelves in their full 


ce. . 
Of the uſe af heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the curation of tea among the Chi- 
veſe. According to the accounts of 
travellers, the leaves, as ſoqn as ga- 
. thered, are brought into an apart» 
ment furniſhed with a number of 
little furnaces, or ſtoves, each of 
which is covered with a clean 


ſmooth iron plate; the leaves are 


ſpread upon the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be · 
Ein to curl up about the edges; 

they are then immediately ſwept 
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Herbs are directed by moſt of 
the pharmaceutic writers to be 


off on tables, on which one 
continues to roll them, while 


other fans them that they may oll | 
haſtily: this proceſs is repeated two 


or three; times, or oftener, accord. 
ing as the leaves are diſpoſed to un- 
bend on ſtanding. 


0 Exsiccariox of Heazs and 

I FLowens[£] -. 
. © Herps and flowers are to be 
dried by a gentle heat of a ſtove or 
commonfire, and only in that quanti- 
ty at a time by which the exſiccation 
may be very ſoon finiſhed. By this 
means their ſtrength is beſt preſer- 


ved; and this is indicated in propor- 


tion as they retain their native co- 
But the leaves of hemlock, and 
ſome” other herbs replete with a 
fubtile volatile matter, are to be 
beat immediately after the exficca- 
tion, 'and preſerved in glaſs- veſſels, 
well ſhut.“ 357 p."3 © f . j +} 
Fioweks are to be gathered when 
moderately expanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red roſes 
are taken before they open, and 
the white heels clipped off an 
. thrown away [Z.] 1555 
Tur quick drying, above re- 
gommended for the leaves of plants, 
is more particularly proper for 
flowers; in moſt of which both the 
colaur and ſmell are more periſhable 
than in leaves, and more ſubject to 
be impaired by flaw. exſiccation. 
Of the flawers which come freſh 
into the apothecaries hands, the 
only ones employed dry in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopœia are red roſes z 
and theſe, in all the compoſitions in 
which they are uſed in a dry tate, 
are expreſsly ordered to be dried 
haſtily /celeriter arefactæ). One of 
the moſt valuable aromatics of u- 
ropeau 
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topen grow! ſaffron, is a part of 
; flower, dried on paper on a kind 
of kiln, with a heat ſufficient to 
make it ſweat, with care only not 
to endanger the ſcorching of it. 
It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
different parts of the flower in dif- 
ferent plants. Saffron is a ſingular 
production growing at the end of 
the ſtile or piſtil. The active part 
of camomile flowers is the yellow 
diſk, or button in the middle; that 
of lilies, roſes, clove-julyflowers, 
violets, and many others, the petala 
or flower-leaves ; while roſemary 
has little virtue in any of theſe parts, 
the fragrance admired in the flowers 
of this plant reſiding chiefly in the 
Sxzops and Fxuirs. 


Scros ſhould be collected when 
ripe and beginning to grow dry, 
before they fall off ſpontaneouſly. 
Fruits are alſo to be gathered 


when ripe, unleſs they are or- 


dered to be otherwiſe LE. 


Or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate: the princi- 
pal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue as a 
mild aſtringent is greatly dimmiſhed 
by maturation, The fruit of the 
orange tree, raiſed in our gardens 

reen-houſes, is ſometimes ga- 

thered in a ſtate of much greater 
immaturity, ſoon after it is formed 
on the tree, before it has acquired 
its acid juice; at this time it proves 
'an elegant aromatic bitter, greatly 
reſembling what are called Curaſſao 
oranges, which appear to be no o- 
ther than the ſame fruit gathered 
at the ſame period, in a warmer 
climate. | | 

The rule for colle&ing ſeeds is 
morg general than any of the others, 


— hs 
— 1 
n 


all the officinal ſeeds. being in their 
greateſt perfection at the time of 
their maturity. As ſeeds contain 


little watery moiſture, they require i, 


no other warmth for drying them 
than that, of the. temperate air in 
autumn ; ſuch as abound-with a 
groſs expreſſible ail, as thoſe: com · 


monly called the co/d feeds, ſhould 


never be expoſed to any conſider- 
able heat; for this wauld haſten the 
rancidity, which, however carefully 
kept, they are very liable to contract. 
Seeds are beſt preſerved in their na- 
tural huſks, or coverings, which. 
ſhould be ſeparated only at the time 
of uſing ; the huſk, or cortical part, 
ſerving to defend the ſeed fraoqn be- 
ing injured by the air. | 


Woops and BARS. 


Tux moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their barks, 1s generally the win- 
ter [Z.] | 


Tux only woods of our own 
growth, retained in the catalogues 
of Simples of our pharmacopœias 
{* viz. laſt edition”), are the juni- 
per and box; the firſt of which is 
rarely or never kept 1a the ſhops, 
or employed in practice; the other 
is procured from the turner; and it 
is indifferent at-what ſeaſon it has 
been cut down, being at all times 
ſufficiently fit for the only uſe it 1s 
applied to, the yielding an empy- 
reumatic oil by diſtillation in a 
ſtrong fire. | | 

Of the barks of our own growth, 
the London College has not retain- 
ed one. In the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopœia (* viz..in the laſt edi- 
tion”) there are ſeveral, viz. thoſe 
of the aſh-tree, birch-tree, oak, elm, 
floe, wild fervice, black alder, and 


- elder, which, however, have been ſa 


rarely uſed in medicine, that the ſea- 
ſons of their greateſt perfection can- 
| 4 '_ |. 
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| Pharmaceurcal Preparations. 0 


THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM, al iorumque 
quæ aqua non diſſolvuntur 
corporum præparatio. The 
preparation EAR THñVY an 
uch other pulverable bodies 
as twill not diſſolve in water. 


 "HESE ſubſtances are fir, to. 
be pulveriſed in æ mortar, and 
then levigated with a little water. 
upon a hard and ſmooth marble, 


into an impalpable powder: this is 


to be dried upon a chalk ſtone, and, 
afterwards ſet by for a few days, 
in a warm, or, at aſl, very, dry. 
place. ho | | 


After this manner are to dener 
pared, 


Erugo, verdegrir. L. 
Antimonium, antimony. IL. E. + 


Chelæ cancorum, helge. . 


Bi + 
Corallium, cbral. I. Z. ry : 
Creta; chall. L. E. *The Edinburgh 
College direct it to be waſhed with 
maßer hill the water bas neither 


taſte nor colbur B this ante? | 
the chalt᷑ i in freed of all ſaline mat. 
ter? 


Lapis bezoar, bezagr one; which 


I to be mniſtened, in the levigation, 


with ſpirit of wine inſttiad. of was 
ter. 


Lapis Ses calamine ſtones 


previouſly calcined' for the uſe of 
theſe who make brafs. | L. E. 


Lapis hæmatites, blood:/fone, E. 
BE. + 


Margarita, pearls. L. E. wm 
Ocult cancrorum, crab3-eyer, 9 5 call- 
1 
Oſtreorum teſtæ, ayſfer «ſhells, awaſh» 
ell clean from dirt. L. E. The hol. 
low ſhells are preferred DLE. o 
account of their containing more 
of the fine white earth, in pro- 
portion to the outward roughr 
coat, than the thinner fat ones: 
the rough matter. appears to be 
largely impregnated with marine 
falr. 


Ovorum. teftze, epg+/Helli freed, by 
boiling, from the 22 that adberet 
* th them. I. 
Suecinum, amier. L. E - 
Tus, 
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Tutia, tutty. L. E. 
In preparing antimony, calamine 


and tutty, particular care ought to 


be taken to reduce them into the 


moſt ſubtile powder poſſible. L. 


Waters large quantities of the. 


foregoing powders are to be pre- 
it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and, muller, to employ 


hand-mills made for this uſe, con- 
fiſting of two ſtones; the upper - 
moſt of which turns horizontally 


upon the lower, and has an aper- 
ture in the middle for the conve- 
niency of ſupplying freſh matter, or 
of returning that which has already 
paſſed, till it is reduced to a proper 
degree of fineneſs. | f 
For the levigation of hard bo- 


dies, partieular care ſnould be ta- 


Ken, whatever kind of inſtruments 
is made uſe, that they be of ſuffi- 
cient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 


be abraded by the powders. 'The 


hematites, a, hard iron ore, is 
moſt conveniently levigated betwixt 


two iron planes; for if the com- 


mon levigating ſtones are made uſe 
of, the preparation, when finiſhed, 
will contain almoſt as much of fo- 
reign matter from the inffrument as 
of the hematite. 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſten 
ſeveral powders in levigation, with 
roſe, balm, and other diſtilled wa- 
ters: theſe, nevertheleſs, have no 
advantage above common water, 
fince in the ſubſequent exſiccation 
they muſt neceſſarily exhale, leaving 
the medicine poſſeſſed of no other 
virtue than what might be equally 
expected from it when prepared 
with the cheaper element. 

Some few ſubſtances, indeed, are 
more advantageouſly levigated with 
ſpirit of wine than with water. 
Thus bezoar has the green colour 


uſually expected in this coſtly pre- 


paration, conſiderably improved 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be 
22858 : | 
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Pharmaceutical Preparationt. 


Part 11, 


added to the other animal-ſubRan. 
ces, if the weather is very hot, and 
large quantities of them are Prepa- 
red at once, to prevent their run. 
ning into putrefaQtion ; an acci- 
dent which, in thoſe circumſtances, 


ſometimes happens when they are 


levigated with water only. Crabs. 
eyes, which abound with animal 
gelatinous matter, are particularly 


liable to this inconvenience. , 


The caution given above for re. 
ducing antimony, calamine, and tut. 
ty, to the greateſt ſubtilty poſſible, 
icular attention. The 
tenderneſs of the parts to which the 
two laſt are uſually applied, requires 
them to be perfectly free from any 


demands 


admixture of groſs irritating parti. 


cles. The firſt, when not thorough. 
ly comminuted, might not only, by 
its ſharp needle-like ſpicula, wound 
the ſtomach, but likewiſe anſwers 
little valuable purpoſe as a medicine, 
proving either an uſeleſs load upon 
the viſcera, or at beſt paſſing off 


- without any other ſenſible effect 


than an increaſe of the groſſer eva- 
cuations; whilſt, if reduced to a 
great degree of fineneſs, it turns 
out a medicine of conſiderable effi- 


The moſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the re - 
quiſite tenuity, is, to waſh off the 
finer parts by meaus of water (ſee 
page ,77.), and continue levigating 
the remainder till the whole becomes 
fine enough to remain, for ſome 
time, ſuſpended in the flud; a 
proceſs received in the Edinburgh. 
Pharmacopœia, and there directed 


as follows. 


. 


A quantity of water is to poured 
upon the levigated powder, in 2 
large veſſel, and the veſſel re- 
peatedly ſhaken, that the finer 
parts of the powder may be dif- 
fuſed through the water: the li- 


quor 


door is then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles. 
The groſs part, which the water 
would not take up, is to. be fur- 
ther levigated, and treated in the 
ſame manner. nit 


Br this method, which is that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa - 
ration} of colours for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any 
required degree of tenuity; and 
without the leaſt mixture of the 
groſs parts, which are always found 
jo remain in them after long conti- 
nued levigation: all the coarſer 
matter ſettles at firſt and the finer 
powder continues ſuſpended in the 
water, longer and longer, in pro- 
portion to the degree of its fineneſs. 
The ſame proceſs may likewiſe be 
advantageouſly. applied to other 
hard pulverable bodies of the mine - 
ral kingdom, or artificial prepara- 
tions of them; provided they are 
not ſoluble in, or ſpecifically lighter 
than water. The animal and ab- 
ſorbent powders, crabs-claws, crabs- 
eyes, oyſter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, chalk, 
pearl, coral, and hezoar, are not 
well adapted to this treatment ; nor 
indeed do they require it. Theſe 
ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in a- 
cid juces without much comminu- 


tion: if no acid is contained in the 


firſt paſſages, - they are apt to con- 
crete, with the mucous matter uſu- 
ally lodged there, into hard indiſ- 
ſoluble maſſes ; the greater degree 
of fineneſs they are reduced to, the 
more are they diſpoſed to form ſuch 
 concretions, and enabled to obſtruct 
the orifices of the ſmall veſſels. , 


AXUNGLE PORCINE, SE VI. 


que OVILLI purificatio. 
The purification or trying of hogiolard 
and mutton»ſuet. : 
Lond. 
Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 


melt them by a gentle heat, with 


the addition of a little water; 


then ſtrain them from the mem - 
branes, 


Tas uſe of the water is to pre- 
vent the fat from burning and turn- 
ing black; which it does very ef · 


fectually, though it ſometimes pro- 


longs the proceſs, and is likewiſe apt 
to be in part imbibed by the fat. 
The Edinburgh Diſpenſatorydirect- 
ed the fat to be firſt freed from the 
ſkins, blood - veſſels, and fibres; then 
waſhed in freſh quantities of water 
till it no longer gives the liquor any 
bloody tinge; afterwards melted, 
ſtrained, and kept cloſe from the 
injuries of the air. The ſhops are 
uſually ſupplicd with theſe fats rea - 
dy prepared. | | 


- AXUNGLA VIPERINA 
N curatio. hs 
The purification of viper*s fat. 
| Lond. 4 

Let the fat, ſeparated from the in- 
teſtines, be melted by a gentle 
fire, and then preſſed through a 
thin linen cloth. | 


Tus quantity of this fat uſually. 
purified at a time, is ſo ſmall, that 
the heat may be eaſily regulated ſa 
as to prevent burning without the 
addition of any water. 

It is not neceſſary, as Dr Pem- 
berton obſerves, to be very curious 
in picking out the fat; it is ſuffi- 
cient if the heart, liver, and other 
bloody parts, are taken away; for 
the reſt of the membranes criſp up 
while the fat melts, ſo as to be ea - 
ſily ſeparated by ſtraining. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
Thedeſpumation or clarifying of honey} 
Lond. 
Let the honey be liquefied in a 
water · bath (that is, by ſetting the. 


veſſel containing the honey in a 
| | - veſſel 


Ter the ſquilf {freed from the outer 
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"veſſel of hot water) and the ſeum _ 
Which ariſes taken off.. 


The intention of this proceſs is to 
purify the honey from wax, or o- 


ther droſſy matters that have been 

united with it by the violence of 

- the yok in its ſeparation from the 
com 


- and from meal and ſuch like 
ſubſtances, which are ſometimes 
fraudulently mingled with it. When 
the honey is rendered liquid and 
thin by the heat, theſe lighter mat- 


ters riſe freely to the ſurface. 


 SCILL® cocrro. 
The baking of ſquills. 


and. 


» 


ſkin, and the hard part to-which 
the little fibres adhere) be inclo- 
ſed in a paſte made of wheat- 
flour and water, and baked in an 
oven till the paſte becomes dry, 
and the ſquill ſoft and tender 
throughout. : 8 


Puis preparation is as old as 
the theriaca; and is continued in 
our diſpenſatory, for no other uſe 
man making the troches of ſquills, 


Which are one of its principal in- 


gredients. The Edinburgh diſ- 
penſatory having now dropt the 


theriaca, has dropt alſo the baked: 


{quill and the troches, and admit- 


ted them formerly only in compli- 


ance with cuſtom, giving expreſsly 


7 the preference to ſquills moderately 


dried. The intention of baking the 
Hot! is to abate its acrimony ; and 
the effect is often to deltroy its 
power entirely.“ N 


SCILLE EXSICCATIO, 
* © The drying of /quiilir> 
Lond. 


kevthe ſquill, cleared from its outer 
cin, be cut tranſeerſely:into thin 


. ” 
. 2 * 2 i . 


— 


Part Il. 
gentle heat. Whien pro, 
managed, the ſquill is able an 
retains its bitterneſs and acri. 
mony. E.“ | 


By this method the ſquill drie: 
much ſooner than when only its ſe. 
veral coats are ſer ed, as hag 
been uſually directed; the internal 


part being here laid bare, which, 


in each of the entire coats, is cover. 
ed with a thin ſcin, which impede 
the exhalation of the moiſture, The 


root loſes in this proceſs four-fifths 


of its original weight; the parts 
which exhale, appear to be merely 
watery: hence fix grains of the 
dry root are equivalent to half x 
dram of it when freſh; a circum. 
ſtance to be particularly regarded 
in the exhibition of this medicine. 
In the preceding editions of our 
Diſpenſatory, a particular caution 
was given, not to uſe an iron knife 
for cutting ſquills, but one of wood, 
ivory, or other hone : the founda- 
tion of this caution is ſaid to be, 
not ſo muck that the ſquill would 
receive any ill qualities from the 
iron; as, that its acrid juice, ad- 
hering to the knife, might render a 
wound received by it extremely 
painful, or even dangerous. 
RHABARBARI et NU CIS 
- MOSCHAT# torrefactio. 
The roaſting of rhubarb and nutmeg. 
Lond. 


Roaſt them with a gentle heat, un- 
til they become eaſily friable. 


NvuTmess, in their ngtural ſtate, 


are ſfo-ſoft and unctuous, as ſcarce 


to be reducible into powder, a form 
in which they are occaſionally want- 
ed; and rhubarb is very difficultly 
ſo;- anleſs it be thoroughly dry. 
Phe torrefaction renders: them ea- 
ſily pulverable ;- and as ſoon as this 
this point is obtained, ſhould be im- 
mediatelydifcontigued, — the 

. rugs 


mm 


J 


— 
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4 will be conſiderably injured. 
oP treatment is ſuppoſed hy ſame 
acreaſe the aſtringency of the 
bjets, perhaps on no very good 
ion; it undoubtedly ren- 
rhubarb leſs purgative, and 
the nutmegs 'leſs aromatic. Both 
bugs may be reduced into ſuffici- 
eatly fine parts for moſt purpoſes, 
of a grater, without any 
being made in the 
ive quality. 


ſhort of ſponge in the quantity of 
volatile ale producible from them 
by fire, they are probably inferior 
alſo in medicinal efficacy, Of all 
the animal matters that have been 
wen ar ſilk . only one which 
exceeds, or equals ſponge, in the 
Ec 
A good deal of addreſs is requi - 
ſite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome time 


in a mortar, that all the tony mat - 


- SPONGLEA USTIO. 
The burning of ſponge- 
Lond. N 


Burn the fponge · in a cloſe earthen | 
veſſel, until it becomes black, and 
eaſily friable: then powder it in 
a glaſs or marble morter. 


(Let the ſponge be cut into ſmall 
pieces, and freed of earthy mat- 
ters adhering to it. During the 


burning it ought to be fr 


Tunis medicine, now firſt recei- 
ved in the diſpenfatory, has been in 
uſe fox a conſiderable time; and em- 
ployed againſt ſcrophulous diſorders 
and. cutaneous foulneſſes, in doſes of 
a fcruple and upwards. Its virtues 
ſeem to depend upon a volatile ſalt, 
juſt formed, and combined with its 
If the ſponge be diſtilled 
with a ſtronger heat, it yields a 
large proportion of that ſalt in its 
proper form. The ſalt is in this 
preparation ſo far extricated, that if 
ſponge be ground in a 
braſs mortar, it corrodes the metal, 

ſo as to contract a diſagreeable 
mp and ſometimes an emetic qua- 


Bees, earthworms, and other ani- 
mal ſubſtances, have by ſome been 
prepared 1n the ſame manner, and 
commended in different diſeaſes ; 


3s theſe. ſubſtances, fall greatly, 


ters may be got out, which compa» 
red with the weight of the ſponge 
when prepared, will ſometimes a+ 
mount to a conſiderable quantity. 
The burning ſhould be diſcontinued 
as ſoon as ever the matter is become 
thoroughly black. If the quantity 
put into the veſſel at once is large, 
the outſide will be ſufficiently burnt 
| before the infide is affected; and 
the volatile ſalt of the former will 
in part eſcape, before that in the 
latter is begun to be formed. . The 
beſt method of avoiding this incons 
venience, ſeems to be, to keep the 
ſponge continually ſtirring, in fuck 
a machine as is uſed for the roaſting 
of coffee. 21 g + ph K 


CORNU cr. CALCINA-.. 
The calcination of hartſhorn. 
Lond. 


Burn pieces of hartſhorn in a pot - 
ter's furnace, till they becom 
perfectix white; then powder 
and levigute them after the ſama. 
manner as the other earthy bo- 
dies. . \ 


Tus intention here is, totally to 
burn out and expel the oil, ſalt, 
and other volatile parts; ſo as tg 
leave only a white inſipid animal 
earth. For this purpoſe, a ſtrong 
fire, and the free admiſſion of air, 
are neceſſary. The patter's furnace 
is directed merely for the ſake of 


cou- 
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had, any common furnace or ſtove 
may be made to ſerve: ' on the bot- 
tom of the grate ſpread ſome hght- 

ed eharcoal, and above this lay the 


horns. The whole will burn vehe- 


The pulp of caffia fiſtularis is in like 


mently: the vegetable matter is re- 
duced to aſhes; and the horns are 
burnt to whiteneſs,. ſtill retaining 
their original form, by which they 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the o- 
ther. They ought to be ſeparated 
as ſoon as 
their imbibing any fixed falt from 
the vegetable aſhes moiſtened by 
the air. The horns left after the 
diſtillation of the volatile ſalt and 


oil of hartſhorn, are as proper for 


this uſe as any other; that proceſs 
only collecting ſuch parts as are 
here diffipated in the air. 


. 


Calcined hartſhorn is the pureſt 


of the animal abſorbent powders; 
aàs being perfectly free from any 
glutinous or oily matter, which moſt 
of the others abound with. It ap- 
pears nevertheleſs to be one of the 
. weakeſt in abſorbent power, or the 
moſt difficult of ſolution in acids. 
? © This calx, like that of all ani- 
mal matters, is not to be conſidered 
as a pure earth, being really a com- 
bination of calcareous earth and 
phoſphoric acid. It 1s not there- 
fore probable, that it can poſleſs any 
conſiderable power of correcting aci- 
dity; and where it produces any 

in this way, it can only hap- 
pen when the earth is predominant, 
or when a quantity of alkaline ſalt 
Rill adheres to the cal.“ 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. 
*. The extraction of pulp. 
© Lond. and Edinb. 
Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones 
if they are dry, are to be boiled 
in a ſmall quantity of water un- 
til they become ſoft: then preſs 
out the pulp through a ſtrong 


- 


Pharmateidical Preparations. Part Il 
Vessesiente ] where thivisnbt to be 


wa cold, to prevent 


hair-ſieve, and afterwards boil it 


down to due conſiſtenee (« to that 
of honey. E.“), in Gl a 

veſſel, over a gentle fire; tak; 
care to keep the matter continu- 
ally ſtirring, ta prevent its burn- 

ing. | 5: 
manner to be boiled out from the 


bruiſed pod, and reduced after. 
wards to a proper conſiſtenee, by 


evaporating the water. 


The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling, 


- STYRACIS coLATIo. 
The ſtraining ſtorax. 
Lond. 


Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water, 
then preſs it out betwixt warm 

iron plates; and ſeparate the ſto- 
rax, now purified, from the wa- 
ter. . | . | 


Tur ftorax commonly. met with 
ſtands greatly in need of purifica- 
tion. It contains a large quantity 
of woody mitter, which this proceſs 
effeQually frees it from, though in 
other reſpects liable to ſome incon- 
veniences. The woody ſubſtance 
in ſome meaſure defends the ftorax 
from the action of the preſs, and 
retains part of it behind: at the 
ſame time that the ſtorax is apt to 
ſuffer à conſiderable diſſipation of 
its volatile parts, in which its fra- 
grance and principal virtue con- 
fiſt. To prevent as much as poſ- 


fible this laſt inconvenience, the ope · 


rator ought carefully to avoid uſing 


a greater heat than is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary; and as ſoon as the ſtorax is 


fufficiently ſoftened, to be expedi- 


tious in the ſtraining of it. It has been 
queried whether this reſin does not 
communicate ſomewhat to the wa- 
ter it is boiled in; as benzoine, 
with which it agrees in its other 


Pharmaceutical characters, 


| to vater a ſaline matter ſimilat to 
the ſublimed flowers. On trial, it 
could nat be obſerved that any ſa- 
line matter was thus ſeparated from 
ſtorax, though it impregnated the 
water conſiderably with its fra- 
grance. n | 9 
Storax may be excellently puri- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine, 
which this refin totally diſſolves in 
ſo as to paſs through a filtre, the 
| impurities alone being left. If the 
ſtorax is afterwards wanted in a ſo- 
lid form, it may be recovered from 
this ſolution by gently diſtilling off 
the ſpirit, which will elevate very 
little of its flavour, or by pouring 
to it *a quantity of water. See 
Chap. VI. 


OPIUM COLATUM, vel EX- 

TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 

Strained opium, or thethebaic extract. 
| Lond. | 

Take of opium, cut into ſlices, one 

pound; diſſolve it into the cou- 
ſiſtence of a pulp, in a pint of 

- boiling water, with care to pre- 

vent its burning; and whillt it re- 

mains qiute hot, ſtrongly preſs ĩt 

from the feces through a. linen 
cloth: the ſtrained opium is then 
to be reduced, by a water · bath 
or other gentle heat, to its origi- 
nal conſiſtence. 

Opium thus ſoftened by a ſmall 
quantity of water paſſes the 
ſtrainer entire, the feces only be- 
ing left, behind. If it was diſ- 
ſolved in a large quantity of wa- 

ter, its refinous and gummy parts 
would be ſeparated from one an- 
other. 


Warr large quantities of opi- 
um are purified at once, the inſpiſ- 
ſation is moſt commodiouſly per- 
formed in a water · bath: but ſmall 
quantities may be very ſafely inſpiſ- 
lated, by placing the veſſel imme- 
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ſtrua. 
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diately over a gentle fire; the mat: | 
ter being kept ſtirring, and the veſ- 


ſel occaſionally removed from the fire 


whenever there is any ſuſpicion of 
its becoming too hot. The groſſer. 
impurities of the opium are by this 


proceſs effectually ſeparated; but 


ſome of its heterogeneous admix- 
tures, conſiſting chiefly of duſt and 
farinaceous matters, are ſo fine, as 
partly to paſs along with it through 
the pores of the ſtrainer when dilu- 
ted by the preſs : this manifeſtly ap- 
pears upon boiling the ſtrained opt- 
um 1n water, and afterwards in ſpi- 
rit ; when a conſiderable quantity 
of earthy matter will be left, which 
is not ſoluble in either of thoſe men» 


— 


THE OTHER GUMS, as am- 
moniacum, galbanum, aſafœtida, 
and the like, are purified after 
the ſame manner; only here a 
larger quantity of water may be 
made uſe of without injury. If 
the reſinous part happens to ſub- 
ſide, take it out, and reſerve it 
to be added again towards the 
end of the inſpiſſation, that it 
may unite with the reſt into one 
uniform maſs. 7 
Any gum that melts eafily, as gal- 
banum, may likewiſe be purified _ 
by inluding it in a bladder, and 
keeping it in boiling water, un- 
til the gum becomes ſoft enough 
to be preſſed from its impurlties 
through a canvas ſtrainer [L. J 


Is the — of all the gums, 

care ſhould be taken, that the heat 
be neither too great, nor too long 
continued; otherwiſe a conſiderable 
portion of their more active volatile 


matter will be loſt : an inconveni- 


ence which cannot, by any care, 
be wholly avoided, Hence, as the 
faculty of Paris obſerves, the purer 
tears, unſtrained, are preferable, for 
internal uſe, to the firained gums, 

| The 


ene. by Part tif} - 


The la of the above methods, that aloes, were directed to be 
ol ſoftening the gum in a bladder by fied, by diſſolving them in 2 


puri. 


external heat, without the addition ſufficient quantity of water with 
of water, appears to he the moſt eli- n gentle heat, ſtraining the ſo⸗ 
gible for a thoſe that will admit lutions, and evaporuting them to 
| 270 being thus liquefied ſufficiently 3 the conſiſtence of honey. The 
oy both as exhalation is prevented du- other gums are not required to 
ding the liquefaction; and as the | be purified. -/ 
trained gum returns in cooling to 
Its original conſiſtenee, without the It were- to be wiſhed that the 
further heat which is requiſite in conſiſtent, to which the. ſtrained 
the other method for —— folutions are to be reduced, was de. 
the water. Opium is termined with more precifion, par. 
injured by heat than 2 reſt 91 the ticularly in regard to opium, that 
the virtues of this drug feem- there might be as little n 
ing to reſide more in its fixed than as Rolli in its doſe. | 
in the volatile parts: it is neverthe- hy | 
leſs expedient, that the ſmell of the MILLEPEDARUM PRAEPA- 


opium, which affords an uſeful mark RATIO. 
of its genuineneſs, be as much as Preparation of millepedes. 
poſlible preferved ; this, if the quan- | 


tity of water was large, would be The millepedes are to: be incloſed 
deftroyed by the long evaporation in a thin canvas cloth, and ſuſ- 
which would then - become neveſ- pended over hot ſpirit of wine, 
'- in a cloſe veſſel, till they are 
© This by no means certain that killed by the ſteam, and . 
the virtues of opium refide in its ed friable. 
fixed parts; and from ſome trials it 
| appears, that its more immediately Tuns are convenient ways of 
1 Narcotic powers really e ina rendering millepedes gfe ap" 
—_ . volatile prineiple. without endagering , any loſs of 
ſuch virtues -as they W be . 
In the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory,” ſeſſed of. 
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FUICES are obtained from the 


ſucculent parts of plants, by in- 

eluding them, after being pro- 
perly cut, bruiſed, &c. in a hair- 
| bag, and 2 them, betwixt 
wooden cheeks, in the common 


ſerew · preſs, ſa long as any liquor 


drops from them. 


Tasse harder fruits require to be 
previouſly well beaten. or ground; 
but herbs are to be only moderately 
bruiſed, for if theſe are over brui- 
ſed, a large quantity of the herba - 
ceous matter will be forced out a- 
long with the juice. 


cate a diſagreeable flavour; the 
threads of ' theſe likewiſe ſwell in 
proportion as they imbibe moiſture, 
fo as in great meaſure to prevent 
the free percolation of the juice. 
The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent fruits. both of the acid 
and ſweet kind, from moſt of the a 
crid herbs. as ſcurvy-graſs and W- 


ter· creſſes from the acid herbs, as 
ſorrel and wood ſorrel, from the a 


perient lacteſcent plants, as dande- 
lion and hawkweed, and from ſun- 


Hempen or 
woollen bags are apt to communi- 


dry other vegetables, contain great 
part of the peculiar taſte and vir- 
tues of the reſpective ſubjects he 
juices, on the other hand, extracted 


from moſt of the aromatic herbs, 


as thoſe of mint and the fragrant 
Turkey balm, commonly called m 
of Gilead, have ſcareely any thing 
of the flavour of the plants, and 


ſeem to differ little from decoQions 


of them made in water boiled till 
the volatile odorous parts have 
been diſſipated Many of the oflo- 
riferous flowers, as the lily, violet, 
hyacinth, not only 1mpart nothing 
of their fragraace to their juice, 
but have it totally deſtroyed by the 
previous bruiſing. From want of 
ſufficient aitention to theſe particu - 
lars, practitioners have been fre- 
quently deceived in the effects of 
preparations of this claſs: juice of 
mint has been often preſcribed as a 
{tomachic, though it wants thoſe 
qualities by which mint itfelf and 
its other preparations operate 1n 
that intention. 
he juices, thus forcibly preſſed 
out from plants, differ from thoſe 
which flow r or from 
In- 
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inciſions; theſe laſt conſiſting chief - 
ly of iuch fluids as are not diffuſed 
through the whole ſubſtance of the 
vegetable ſubject, but elaborated in 
diſtinct veſſels, or ſecreted into par- 
ticular receptacles. From poppy 
heads, ſlightly wounded, there iſſues 
a thick milky liquor, which dries by 
a moderate warmth into opium; 
*whillt the juice obtained from them 
by preſſure is of a dark - green co- 
lour, and far weaker virtue. 

' _ Juices newly expreſſed are gene- 
rally thick, viſcid, and very impure: 
By colature, a quantity of groſs 
matter 18 ſeparated, the juice be- 
comes thinner, limpid, and better 
fitted for medicinal purpoſes, tho” 
as yet not entirely pure: on ſtand - 
ing, it becomes again turbid, and 
apt to run into a fermentative or 
putrefactive ſtate. Clarification with 
whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine; but there are 
few that will bear this treatment 
without a manifeſt injury to their 
flavour, taſte, and virtue. 

The moſt effectual method of 
purifying and preſeving theſe li- 
quors, is, to let the ſtrained juices 
ſtand in a cool place. till they have 
depoſited their groſſer feces, and 
then gently paſs them ſeveral times 
through a fine ſtrainer till perfectly 
clear; when about one · fortieth part 
their weight of good ſpirit of wine 
may be added, and the whole ſuf- 
fered to ſtand as before: a freſh ſe · 
diment will now be depoſited, from 
which the liquor is to be poured off, 
ſtrained again. and put into ſmall 
bottles that have been waſhed with 
ſpirit and dried. A little oil is to be 


poured on the ſurface, ſo as very 


nearly to ful the bottles, and the 
mouths cloſed with leather, paper, 
or ſtopt with ſtraw, as the ſtalks in 
which Florence wine is brought to 
us: this ſerves to keep out duſt, and 
ſuffers the air, which in proceſs of 
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time ariſes from all vegetable li. 
quors, to eſcape; which air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burſting "i 
the glaſſes; or, being imbibed a. 
freſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul. The bottles are to be 


kept on the bottom of a good cel. 


lar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method juices 
may be preſerved for a year or two: 
and ſome for a much longer time. f 

It has already been obſerved, that 
there are great differences in juices, 
in regard to their being accompa- 
nied in the expreſſion with the vir. 
tues of the fubje&s. . There are 
equal differences in regard to their 
preſerving thoſe vi:tues, and this in- 
dependently of the volatility of the 


active matter, or its diſpoſition to 


exhale. Even the volatile virtue of 
ſcurvy-graſs may by the above me- 
thod be preſerved almoſt entire in 
its juice for a conſiderable time; 
while the active parts of the juice 
of the wild cucumber quickly ſepa- 
rate and ſettle to the bottom, lea- 
ving the fluid inert. Juices of a- 
rum root, iris root, bryony root, and 
ſundry other vegetables, throw off 
in like manner their medicinal parts 
to the bottom. 


SUCCI SCORBUTICI. 
The ſcorbutic juices, 
| Lond. | 
Take the juice of 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, two pints ; 
Brooklime, | 
Water - creſſes, each one pint ; 
Servile oranges, a pint and quar- 
ter. : f 
Mix them together; let them ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided; and 
then either pour the liquor off 
clear, or paſs it through a ſtrainer. 


Edinb. 
c Take of * 


Juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
ö Wa- 
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Water - creſſe, both expreſſed 
from the freſh herbs; | 
Seville oranges, of each two 
pounds; 
Spirituous nutmeg - water, half a 
pound. 


Mix them, and let them ſtand till 
dhe feces have ſubſided, then po 
but the clear liquor. 


« By this formula the Edinburgh 
College have rejected the brook- 
lime and the ſugar. 'The ſugar was 
certainly a very improper addition 
for though it may preſerve dry ve- 
getable matters (ſee Conserves), 

yet when added to juices largely 
impregnated with watery and muci- 
laginous matter, it would no doubt 
furniſh that very principle moſt fa- 
vourable to the production of the 
vinous fermentation. To the com- 


pound horſe-radiſh water they have 


ſubſtituted the ſpirituous water of 
nutmegs : Beſides that, this water 
has the ſame property of preſerving 
the juices from fermentation ; it is 
alſo much more agreeable to the pa- 
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late, and will make the juices fit 
eaſier on the ſtomach.” * 


a laxative habit. 
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Born theſe compoſitions are of 
conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes ex- 
preſſed in the title; the orange juice 
is an excellent aſſiſtant to the ſcurry- 
graſs” and other acrid antiſcorbu- 
tics; which, when thus mixed, 
have been found from experience 
to produce much better effects than 
when employed by themſelves. 
Theſe juices may be taken from 
an ounce or two to a quarter of a 
pint, two or three times a day: 
they generally increaſe the urinary 
ſecretion, and ſometimes introduce 
Preſerved with 
the cautions above mentioned, they 


will keep good for a conſiderable 


time; though, whatever care be 


taken, they are found to anſwer 
better when freſh; and from the 
difficulty of preſerviog them ſo, 
they have of late been very much 
laid aſide, eſpecially ſince we have 
been provided with more convenient 
and uſeful remedies.? 


. 


Exyres$eD OIIS. | 


Xeges$ED oils are obtained 
4 chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mortar, 
or, where the quantities are large, 
grinding them in mills, and then 
including them in a canvas bag, 
which is wrapt in a hair-cloth, 
and ſtrongly preſſed betwixt iron 
plates. The canvas, if employed 
alone, would be ſqueezed ſo cloſe 
to the plates of the preſs, as to 
prevent the oil from running 
down: by the interpoſition of 
the hair-cloth a free paſſage is 
allowed it. 


SUNDRY machines have been con- 


\ 


trived, both for grinding the ſubject 
and preſſing out the oil, in the way 
of buſineſs. To facilitate the ex- 
preſſion, it is cuſtomary to warm ei- 
ther the plates of the preſs z or the 
ſubject itſelf after the grinding, b 

keeping it ſtirring in a proper vel- 
ſel — the fire 5g the oll, ſ:quified 
by the heat, ſeparates more freely 
and more plentifully. When the 
oil is deſigned. for medicinal pur- 
poſes, this practice is not to be al- 
lowed ; for heat, eſpecially if its de · 
gree is ſufficient to be of any con- 
ſiderable advantage for promorny | 


the ſeparation, renders the oil leſs 
ſoft and palatable, impreſſes a dif- 


agreeable flavour, and increaſes its 
25 — — 8 2 . diſ- 
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diſpofition to grow rancid : hence 
the Colleges both of London and 


Edinburgh expreſsly require the 


operation to be performed without 
heat. ha | 
Nor are the oils to be kept in a 


warm place after their expreſſion. 


Expoſed but for a few days to a heat 
no preater than that of the human 
body, they loſe their emolient qua- 


Tity, and become highly rancid and 


* acrimonious. Too much care can- 


not be taken for preventing any 
tendency to this acrid irritating 
ſtate in medicines ſo often uſed for 
abating immoderate · irritation. 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 


to this injurious alteration, that 


they frequently contract an acri- 
mony and rancidity while eontained 
in the original ſubjects. Hence 


great care is requiſite in the choice 


of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, 


Which are often met with very 


rancid; almonds are particularly 
liable to inconveniencies of this 
kind. | 
Expreſſed oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ſundry different 
ſubjects, as nuts, poppy-ſeed, hemp- 
feed, rape · ſeed, and others. Thoſe 
directed for medicinal purpoſes in 
the London and Edinburgh Phar- 


macopœꝛias, are, 


 OLEUM AMYGDALINUM. 
| Oil of almonds. 
Tond. and Edinb. 


OLEUM SEMINUM LIN I. 
Oil of lintſeed. | 
Lond. 


OLEUM SEMINUM SINAPT. 
: Oil of muſftard-ſeed. 


| ond. | 

Tux oil of almonds is prepared 
ffom the ſweet and bitter almonds 
indifferently; the oils obtained from 


both ſorts being altogether the ſame, 


* 
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Nor are the differences of the othes 
oils. very conſiderable, the diſeri. 
minating qualities of the ſubjeas 
not reſiding in the oils that are thus 
obtained by expreſſion : the oil of 
muſtard-ſeed is as ſoft, infipid, and 
void of pungency, as that of ſweet 
almonds, the pungency of the my. 
ſtard remaining entire in the cake 
left after the expreſſion. The ſe. 
veral oils differ in ſome of their pro- 
perties from one another; but in 
medicinal qualities they appear to 
be all nearly alike, and agree in 
one common emollient virtue. Th 
ſoften and relax the ſolids, and ob. 
tund acrimonious humours; and 
thus become ſerviceable internally 
in pains, inflammat ions, heat of u- 
rine, hoarſeneſs, tickling coughs, 
&c. in glyſters, for lubricating the 
inteſtines, and promoting the ejec- 
tion of indurated feces; and in ex- 
ternal applications, for tenfion and 
rigidity of particular parts. Their 
common doſe is half an ounce: in 
ſome caſes, they are given to the 
quantity of three or- four ounces. 
The moſt commodious. forms for 
their exhibition, we ſhall ſee here- 
after in the chapter of Emulſions. 


Tux oils expreſſed from aro- 
matic ſubſtances, differ from the 
foregoing, in retaining for the moſt 
part n admixture of the aroma- 
tic nature of the fubjet, Thus 
nutmegs and mace yield, upon ex- 
preſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the ſpices; and an 
oil expreſſed from aniſeeds, has a 
great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of 
the ſeeds. A. purgative oil alſo is 


extracted in America from the pur- 


gative ſeeds of the ricinus. It does 
not appear that other qualities of 
vegetables are communicated to their 

expreſſed oils. | 
The rinds of the ſeveral varieties 
of oranges, lemons, and citrons, 
Yicld by a kind of expreflion their 
eſſen- 


* 
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eſſential oils almoſt pure, and nearly 
- Gmilar to thoſe which are obtained 
from them by diſtillation. The eſ- 


ſential oils, in which the fragrance 


and aromatic warmth of theſe fruits 
refide, are contained in numerous 
little veſicles, which may be diſtin- 


guiſhed by the naked eye, ſpread all 


over the ſurface of the peel. If the 
rind is cut in ſlices, and the flices 
ſeparately doubled or bent in dif- 


ferent parts, and ſqueezed. between 


the fingers, the velicles burſt at the 
bending, and diſcharge the oil in a 
number of fine flender jets. A.glaſs 
plate being ſet upright in a glaſs or 
rcelaineveſſel, and the ſlices ſquee - 
zed againſt the plate, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, and 
trickle down into the veſſel beneath. 
But though this proceſs affords the 
true native oil, in the ſame ſtate 
wherein it exiſted in the ſubject, un- 
altered by fire or other agents, it is 


% 
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not practicable to adva 
where the fruit is very 
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ntage, unleſs 


plentiful; as 


only a ſmall part of the oil it con- 


lected. 


tains can thus be extracted or ol * 


The oil is more perfectly ſepara- 


of ſugar: The ſugar, 
quality of its ſurface, 


ted by rubbing the rind upon a lump 


by the ine- 
produces the 


effect of a raſp, in tearing open the 


oily veſicles; and in proportion as 
the veſieles are opened, the ſugar 
imbibes the oil. When the out- 
ward part of the lamp is ſufficiently 
moiſtened, it is ſcraped off, and the 
operation continued on the freſh 
ſurface. The oil thus combined 
with the ſugar, is fit for moſt of the 
uſes to which it is applied in a fluid 
ſtate. Indeed the pure effential 
oils, obtained hy diſtillation, are 


to render their uſe th 
modious. 


-often purpoſely mixed with ſugar, 


& more com- 
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SECT 1. 


Ixrusioxs and DEcocrtions in WATER. 


Kh 1 the direct men- 
© ſtruum of gums and ſalts, 


extracts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its action, 
however, is not limited to theſe; 
the reſinous and oily principles be- 
ing, in moſt vegetables, ſo intimate- 
ly blended with the gummy and fa- 
line, as to be in great part taken up 
along with them: ſome of the reſi- 
nous cathartics, and moſt of the a- 
romatic herbs, as well as bitters and 
- aſtringents, yield to water the great - 
eſt part of their ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dicinal virtue. Even of the pure 


eſſential oils, and odorous reſins of 


vegetables, ſeparated from the other 
principles, water imbibes a part of 
the flavour; and by the artificial 
admixture of gummy or ſaline mat - 
ter, the whole ſubſtance of the oil 


or reſin is made diſſoluble in water. 


Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves on- 
ly certain determinate quantities: 
by applying heat, it is generally en- 
abled to take up more than it can 
do in the cold, and this in propor- 
tion to the degree of heat; but as 
the liquor cools, this additional 


quantity ſeparates, and the water 


retains no more than it would hare 
diſſolved without heat. With gum- 
my ſubſtances, on the other hand, 
it unites unlimitedly, diffolving more 
and more of them till it loſes its flu- 
idity. Heat expedites the action 
of the water, but cannot enable it 
to take up more than it would do 


by allowing it longer time in the 


cold. The active parts extracted 


from moſt vegetables by water, and 


oils and reſins made ſoluble in water 


by the artificial admixture of gum, 
partake of this property of pure 
gums, being diſſoluble without ſa- 
turation. 

It has been imagined that vege- 


tables in a freſh ſtate, while their 


oily, reſinous, and other active parts, 
are already blended with a watery 
fluid, would. yield their virtues to 
water more freely and more plenti - 
fully, than when their native moi- 
ſture has been diffipated by drying. 
Experience, however, fhows, that 
dry vegetables in general give out 
more than freſh ones, water ſeeming 
to have little action upon them in 
their recent ſtate. If, of two equal 
quantities of mint, one be infuſed 

2 freſh 
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and then infuſed in the like quan- 
tity of water for the ſame length of 
time, the infuſion of the dry herb 
will be remarkably the ſtrongeſt: 
and the caſe appears to be the ſame 
in all the vegetables that have been 
tried. ; 

- In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 


ſtood that the ſubjects muſt be mo- 


derately and newly dried; unleſs 
when they are expreſsly ordered to 
be taken freſh ; in which caſe it is 
to be judged that their virtues are 
deſtroyed or impaired by drying. 
The native colours of many ve- 
getables are communicated to water 
along with their medicinal matter; 
many impart a colour different from 
their own; and others, though of 
| beautiful and deep colour them- 
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TInfufions in Water. 
freſh in water, and the other dried, 
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ſelves, give ſcarcely any to the men 


ſtruum. Of the firſt kind are the 


yellow and red flowers; of the ſe- 
cond, the leaves of moſt plants; of 
the third, ſome of the blue flowers, 
as thoſe of cyanus and larkſpur. A- 
cid liquors change the infuſions of 
moſt flowers, the yellow ones ex- 
cepted, to a red; and alkalis, both 
fixed and volatile, to a green. | 
From animal-ſubſtances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts, whence glues, jellies, 
broths. & c.; and along with theſe, 
it takes up principles of more acti- 
vity, as the acrid matter of cantha- 
rides. It diſſolves alſo ſome por- 
tion of calcined calcareous earths, 
both of the animal and of the mine- 
ral kingdom, but has no action on 
any other kind of earthy matter. 


AzTicue I. [nfuffons in Water. 6; 


InFusUM CARDUL, 
Infuſion of carduus. 

Take an ounce of the dried leaves 
of carduus benedictus, and a pint 
of common water. Let them 
ſteep for fix hours, without heat ; 
and then filtre the liquor through 


paper. 


By this management only the 
finer parts of the carduus are ex- 


trated, and the infuſion proves an 


agreeable light bitter; it ſits eaſier 
on the ſtomach than any other me- 
dicine I know of the bitter kind ; 
whereas, by long-continued mace- 
ration, or by the application of heat, 
the groſſer and more ungrateful 
parts are taken up, and the liquor 


becomes nauſeous, ſo. as to provoke 


vomiting. I have often given the 
light ;nfafion with great benefit, in 

weakneſſes of the | where 
the common bitters did not agree. 


It may be flavoured at pleaſure 
with aromatic materials. Inſtead 
of pure water, a mixture thereof 
with ſome grateful diſtilled ſpiritu- 
ous water, as twelve ounces of com- 
mon water, and four of the ſpiri- 
tuous water of orange-peel, may be 


uſed for the menſtruum. The lit- 


tle quantity of ſpirit contained in 
this compound will not conſider- 
ably vary the diſſolving power of the 


water. 


Many other vegegetables may be 
advantageouſly treated in the ſame 
manner. From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions may ' 
be obtained, by returning the liquor 
upon freſh quantities of the ſubject z 
the water loading itſelf more and 
more with the active parts. Theſe 
loaded infuſions are doubtleſs appli- 
cable to valuable purpoſes in medi- 
cine, as they contain in a ſmall 


9 4 


©, 
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| . finer, more ſubtile, and 


active principles of vegeta les, in a 
form readily miſcible with the fluids 
8 $1 the human body. 


 TINCTURA MENTHE. - 


Tinctur (1 of mint. 
\ Zdinb. + 


Take half an ounce of the dry leayes 


of ſpearmint, and a pint of fimple 

EN mint=-water.: . 

- Cloſe veſſel in a warm place for 

four hours, and then ſtrain out 
the ee 5x 


Dus: diſtilled water of mint is 
zmptegnated with as much of the 


volatile parts of the herb as water 


can be made to retain by diſtillation. 
By infuſion, however, it ſtill takes 
up more, being equally effectual as 
a menſtruum with freſh. water; 


in the virtue of the mint. This 
1s another uſeful method of obtain- 
ing ſtrong infuſions from vegetables, 
and it may be varicd at diſcretion : 
the diſtilled water of one plant may 

be employed as a menſtruum for an- 
ther. 


a cokricis PERUYIANI, 


1; 1 * of Peruvian bark.  _. 


Take an ounce of Peruvian bark 
reduced into fine powder, and 
twelve ounces of water. Mace- 

rate without heat for twenty- 
four hours, occaſionally ſhaking 
the veſſel; then pour off the 


clear liquor, and paſs it — 
a fine ſtrainer, | 


Tur extgaRtion of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark, with aquequs li- 

ors, has hitherto been attempted 
2 ſtrong coction: : But this drug, 
ontrary to moſt other vegetables, 
s lately been obſerved to give out 
more to cold chan to boiling water. 


„ Pharmaceutical benen. 


Steep them in a 


hence the tincture proves very rich 


—_— 


Part ih 
taining the — — of the bark 
is haſtily melted out by the heat, 
but not truly diſſolved. by the water; 
and hence, in cooling, it begins to 
ſeparate, renders the liquor turbid, 
and at length ſettles to the bottom: 
whereas by. maceration in cold wa. 
ter, the aſtringent and bitter parts 
are gradually extracted together, 
and the former as well as the latter 
are retained by the water in a ſtate 
of perfect ſolution. The infuſion 
appears to be one of the beſt prepay 
rations of the bark for weak ſto- 
machs, and may be given in doſes 
of two or three ounces in intermit- 
ting fevers, and in other diſorders 
where the corroborating virtues of 
bark are required. We ſuppoſe, 
my in many caſes this preparation 
ay be taken all at once.” 


Aq pick. 
| Tar water. 
Take of | 
Tar, two pounds ; 
Water, one gallon. . 

Stir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after itandin 
to ſettle for two days, pour of 
the water for uſe. 


Pagan has lately been re- 
commended to the world as a cer- 
tain arid ſafe medicine in almoſt all 


diſeaſes; a flow yet effeQual altera- 


tive in cachexies, {curvies, chloro- 


tic, hyſterical , hypochondriacal, and 


other chronical complaints ; and a 
ſudden remedy in acute diſtempers 
which demand immediate relief, as 
pleuriſies, peripneumonies, the ſmall- 
pox, and all kinds of fevers in ge- 
neral. The medicine, though cer- 
tainly far inferior to the character 
that has been given af it, is doubtleſs 
in many caſes of conſiderable utili- 
ty: it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe; and 
occaſions ſome conſiderable evacu- 


211K, : 
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jon generally by perſpiration or 
— 23 ſometimes by ſtool or 
vomit, Hence it 18 ſuppoſed to act 
by increaſing the vis vitæ, and ena- 


bling nature to expel the morhific 


humours. | | 
1 ſhall here inſert, from the firſt 
blic recommender of this liquor 
(Biſhop Berkeley), ſome obſerva- 
tions on the manner of ufing it. 
« Tar - water, when right, is not 
e paler than French, nor deeper 
« coloured than Spaniſh white-wine, 
« and full as clear ; if there be not 
e a ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived in 
« drinking, you may conclude the 
« tar-water is not good. It may 
« be drank either cold or warm In 
« colics, I take it to be beſt warm. 
« As to the quantity, in com- 
e mon chronical indiſpoſitions a 
* 6 pint a day may ſuffice, taken on 
* an empty ſtomach; at two or 
four times, to wit, night and 
 & morning, and about two hours 
&« after dinner and breakfaſt : more 
may be taken by ſtronger ſto- 
« machs. But thoſe who labour 
« under great and inveterate mala- 
« dies, muſt drink a greater quan- 
te tity, at leaſt a quart every twenty- 
“ four hours. All of this claſs muſt 
have much patience and perſeve- 
„ ance in the uſe of this, as well as 


« of all other medicines, which, 
though ſure, muſt yet in the na- 


ture of things be flow in the cure 
“of inveterate chronical diſorders, 
* In acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
© it muſt be drank in bed, warm, 
and in great quantity (the fever 
© ſtill enabling the patient to drink) 
6 perhaps a pint every hour, which 
“ I have known to work ſurpriſing 
* cures. But it works ſo quick, 


* and gives ſuch ſpirits, that the 


patients often think themſelves 
** cured before the fever has quite 
left them.“ 

f Notwithſtanding theſe encomi - 
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ums, tar- water ſeems to be faſt los © 
ſing its reputation. It is not pro- 
bable that water can take up any of 
the more active principles of the 


tar; and it would perhaps be more 


convenient to ſeparate its acid by 
diſtillation, and mix it with water 
occaſionally : for it is pretty cer- 
tain, that the water can only take 
up the acid of the tar, perhaps char« 
ged with a very ſmall quantity, of 
oily matter in the ſtate of an acid 
ſoap.” Kur 1 ; 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple lime-ruater. © 
11 


Take a pound of quicklime, and a 

- gallon and a half of water. Pour 

the water gradually upon the 
lime, and when the ebullition is 
over, let the whole ſtand to ſettle; 
then filtre the liquor through 


Peper. | 
© Take half a pound of freſh-burnt 
quicklime, put it into an earthen 


veſſel, and gradually ſprinkle u- 


pon it four ounces of water, 
keeping the veſſel ſhut whillt the 
lime grows hot and falls into 
powder. Then pour upon .it 
twelve ounces of water, and mix 
the lime thoroughly with the wa- 
ter by ſtirring. After the lime has 
 ſubfided renew the ftirring ; and 
let this be done about ten times, 
always keeping the veſſel ſhut 
(during the ebullition) that the 
acceſs of the air may be the more 
effectually prevented. Laſtly, 
let the water be filtered through 
paper placed in a funnel cloſe 
- ſhut at its top, and it muſt be 
kept in very cloſe veſſels.“ 


Tus reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime 1s, that 
when poured on at once, it reduces 
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dy ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which 
in ſome meaſure defends the inter - 
nal part from being acted upon by 
the water. It does not appear that 
the different proportions of water in 
the two above preſcriptions, occa- 
fion any ſenſible difference in the 
ſtrength of the product; the quick- 
lime is far from yielding all its ſo- 
luble parts to either proportion; 


 _ the remainder giving a ſtrong im- 


pregnation to many freſh quantities 
of water, though not ſo ſtrong as 
to the firſt. The caution of keep- 


ing the, water. in cloſe-ftopt veſſels 
| ought to be ſtrictly attended to; 


for in open ones the calcareous mat - 


ter diſſolved in the liquor ſoon be- %w 


gins to ſeparate, aud forms a white 


cruft upon the ſurface. This cruft 


is not of a ſaline nature, as ſome have 
_ Amayined ; but an inſipid earth, 


no longer miſcible with watery li- 
quors. The theory of the pro- 
duction of this earth will be eaſily 


underſtood from what we have ſaid 
on the article Fix ED Air. The ſe - 


paration firſt takes place at the ſur- 
face, as being the part immediately 
applied to the common air: as long 
as the cruſt remains entire, the cloſe · 
neſs of its texture ſo excludes the 
air, that the reſt of the matter ſtill 
remains impregnated with lime; 
but when this pellicle is broke by 
any means, it ſoon ſinks to the bot - 


tom, and expoſes a new ſurface for 


the ſeparation of the lime. In this 
way a ſucceſſion of cruſts and pre · 
cipitations are formed, till the whole 
of the once cauſtic and ſoluble quick - 
lime is now found at the bottom of 


the veſſel in the ſtate of a mild inſo- 


luble earth, leaving the water per- 


fectly inſipid. 

The formation of theſe cruſts, 
and their ſucceſſive precipitations, 
are owing to the abſorption of 
fixed air or atrial acid from the 
atmoſphere: and the mild inſo- 


Ppbarmaceutica Preparation. 
the external part to a kind of mud- 


3 


Part IT; 
luble ſtate of theſe precipitations is 
alſo owing to the ſame cauſe. See 
article Fixer AX. 8 5 
Lime -water has been thought 
of great ſervice in ſcrophulous com. 
plaints; but perhaps on no very 
good foundation. It has alſo been 
uſed both internally and externally 
for various affections of the ſkin. It 
ſeems to be very conſiderably aſtrin- 
eats and has been uſeful in ſome 
inds of alvine fluxes, in diabetes, 
leucorrhœa, and in ſundry other 
diſorders proceeding from a laxity 


or debility of the ſolids. 


© Its more common uſe is in af. 
fections of the ſtomach accompanied 
with acidity and flatulence. For 
rhich laſt complaint, the mild, or 
acrated earths are leſs proper on ac- 


count of the ſeparation of air on 


their meeting with an acid in the 
ſtomach. Lime-water is alſo capable 

of diffolving mucus; and may there- 

fore be uſed where a redundance - 
of the inteſtinal mucus affords a 
nidus for worms, or gives riſe to 0- 
ther complaints. It has alſo been 
found, that lime-water inje&ed in- 


to the anus immediately kills aſcari-' 


des, The lithoptriptic powers of 
lime · water ſeem at preſent to be 
much doubted. Lime-water is gi- 
ven in doſes proportioned to the na- 
ture of the complaint; in ſome ca- 
caſes, as in diabetes, it may be gi- 
ven in divided portions to the ex- 
tent of two quarts a-day. It 1s 
uſed externally for waſhing what 
are called foul or ill-conditioned ul- 


 cers: it is alſo injected into the va- 


gina and other parts affected with 
preteruatural diſcharges from lax- 
ity. ö | 

The uſe ob lime-water in ſcur · 


vy is very doubtful.? 


AQUA CALCIS 
'OMPOSITA. 
Compound lime-water. 


Edinb. + 


N 


W 
J Chap. 32 : 25 5 Infufins | 
% F » -_ 8 8 . 4 
3 root and bark, ſhaved, 
two ounces z 7 
Nutmegs, well. bruiſed, three 


drams; 
Liquorice, ſliced, one ounce; 


Lime-water, freſh prepared, four 


ints. 


Diveſt them together for two days 
9 a very cloſe veſſel; and then 


ſtrain the Liquor. 


AQUA CALCIS MINUS 
COMPOSITA. : 
Lime abater leſs compounded. 
| Lond, 
Take of | 
| Liquorice, one ounce; Ss 
Saffafras bark, half an ounce ; 
Simple lime-water, fix pints. 
- Macerate without heat for two 


days, and then ſtrain off the li- 


quo r. 


AQUA CALCIS MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. 
Lime-water more compounded. 


| Lond. 
Take of 


Guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half a 


pound; 

Liquorice, one ounce; 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce ; 
Coriander ſeeds, three drams 
Simple lime - water, ſix pints. _ 
Macerate without heat for two 

days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
liquor , ; ; 


Tuis laſt water has been uſed for 
ſome time in our hoſpitals, under 
the title of Aqua LinBtrans. As 
the guaiacum wood difficultly com- 
municates its virtues to the cold li- 
quor, ſome have propoſed boiling it 
in the lime- water before the other 
ingredients are added; but though 


this treatment more perfectly ex- 


tracts the virtues of the wood, it 


water; 


Y i 
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very much injures thoſe of the lime- 
greateſt p=«< of the matter 
it had taken up from the lime be- 
ing ſeparated and thrown off in the 
bolling. Nor indeed is there any 
occaſion to have recourſe to expe- 
dients of this kind; the quantity of 
the wood in the above preſcription 
being ſo large, that the liquor re- 


ceives a ſufficient impregnation from 


it by maceration in the cold. If, 
however, on this or other occaſions, 
it ſhould be thought expedient to 
increaſe the - diſſolving power or 


lime-water by boiling, we may do 


it without any injury to the hme- 
water, by the method directed by 


the London college for obtaining 


a ſolution of ſulphur in this men- 
ſtruum, viz. by adding ſome quick- 
lime in ſubſtance, which will con- 
tinue to give a freſh impregnation 
to the water, after the lime at firſt 
diſſolved in it, has been ſeparated by 
the boiling. | | 

In all theſe compoſitions, the ad- 
ditional articles take off the ill fla- 


vour of the lime-water, render it 


more grateful both ta the palate and 
ſtomach, and at the ſame time con- 
ſiderably promote its medicinal ef- 


figacy, eſpecially when intended a- 


gainſt cutaneous diſorders. They 
may be taken in the ſame quanti- 
ties. as the fimple lime-water, and 
continued for ſome time; the pa- 
tient keeping moderately -- warm 


during their uſe: it is however 


found, that the lime is ſoon prect- 
pitated in its mild form, by a be- 
ginning fermentation in the infu- 
fion.? 6; 4 


« INFUSUM AMARUM. 
Bitter infuſion. 
Edinb. | 
Take of ITS 
Gentian root, half an ounce; 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, one 
diram; | | 
Co- 
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Coriandes feeds, half a dram 3 
Proof ſpirit, caur ounces; 
Water, one pound. s 

e « « Firkt pour on the ſpirit, and love 


- hours' thereafter add the water; 
then macerate without heat for a 


, night, and ftrain. 

In che former edition of the E- 
dinburgh Pharmacopoeia, the water 
was directed to be boiling: this was 

t leaſt unneceſſary, and was proba- 
bly: liable to the objections obſer- 
ved againſt decoctions (See Dgcoc- 
rions). The propriety of ſubſtitu- 
ting the orange - peel to the leſſer 
centaury tops, will appear from the 
remark of the committee of the Lon- 
don college on the infuſum amarum 
fimplex of their Pharmacopœia; the 
proof ſpirit is alſo an uſeful addi- 
tion to the infuſum amarum as it 
now ſtands in the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopeia: beſides that it affiſts in 
[extracting the reſinous parts, and 
preſerving the infuſion from fer- 
mentation, it communicates an a- 
-greeable pungency to the liquor; to 
anſwer in ſome meaſure theſe inten- 
tions, it was formerly directed to 
add to the filtrated liquor à quanti- 
ty of aqua aromatica. I his was cer- 
tainly a piece of very bad pharmacy: 
for, beſides that the ſpirit in this 
preparation, when diluted with the 
water of the infuſion, was now. no 
longer able to retain the ſuſpended 
matter, it would alſo diſpoſe the in- 
fuſion to part with its proper ex- 


fttractive matter; and in this way the 
reſinous matter of the aqua aroma- 
tica, and the gummy parts ot the 


infuſum amarum, would both in ſome 


meaſure ſeparate to the bottom of 


the deſſel: by the formula now laid 


down, the infuſion contains the dif- 
ferent principles of the ingredients 
in a manner more nearly . apnea 
ing to their pwr Mer entire 


lite. 


| Pharnoertica ten! 


7 Part III. ö 
INFUSUM anatong 


SIMPLEX. 
Simple bitter infuſion. 
Lond. 5 


Take of. 

Gentian root, 

” Freſh yellow rind of lemon peel 
carefully freed from the in. 
ner white part, each half an 
ounce. 

Dry yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freed in like manner from 
' the white, one dram and a 


— 


+> walks 


Boiltag water, three quarters of a 
paint. | 
Macerate for an hour or two, then 
filtre the liquor through paper, or 
paſs it through a Fr, with- 


out preſſure. 


Born theſe liquors a are very ele- 


gant and uſeful bitters, the peels 


communicating a fine flayour, which 
is the principal addition that the 


gentian ſtands in need of. The com- 


mittee of the London college ob- 
ſerve, that ( molt of the ingredients 
„which uſually enter the compoſi- 


5 tion of bitter infuſions, being pre- 


& pared by them ſeparately, amongſt 
& all the ſtrong bitters, gentian 
„ gave the moſt nnexceptionable 
& colour, but it wants the aſſiſtance 
« of ſome ingredient to'furniſh an 
& acceptable flavour; ſcarce any of 


6 the bitters accompanied with fla- 
« your, ſuch as zedoary, calamus 


& aromaticus, and the like, appear- 
«ed to be truly grateful, except 
te orange-peel and cardamom ſeeds; 
& but cardamom ſeeds are mucila- 

„ ginous, and render the liquor 
« cloudy, and orange -peel is ac- 
a companied with a hot oil that re- 
4 quires it to be but ſparingly uſed: 


* lemon-peel, in its outer rind, to 


„which all its flavour is confined, 


© 1s not a bitter, but ſupplies the 


« gentian moſt ſucceſsfully with 


6 what 


* 


* - 


ä 
Chap. 3. 


44 what is wanted; though the com- 


« poſition, by a moderate addition 


 « of orange · peel, becomes yet more 
« perfect. . a N 
 * We would propoſe, that this 
© infuſion, like the former, ſhould be 
drepared with cold water and a pro- 
per proportion of proof-ſpirit.? 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
1 9 


URGANS. 
Purging bitter infuſion. 
| 8 Time. ” 
Take of 
Senna, 


Yellow rind of lemon- peel, freſh, 

each three drams; 

Gentian root, | IO 
Fellow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, dry; 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from 


the huſks, each half a dram; 
Boiling water, five ounces by 
meaſure. 55 8 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold, ſtrain off the liquor. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
cum SEN NA. 
Bitter inſuſion with ſenna. 
Zadinb. + ' 
Take of 


Senna, one dram; 

Gentian root, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half a 
_ dram;z WE, 

Boiling water, a quarter of a pint. 

Infuſe them for four hours, and then 
ſtrain the liquor. 

This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 
pared with two, three, or more 

times the quantity of ſenna. 

* Both theſe infuſions might alſo be 
prepared with cold water and a 
proper. proportion of ſpirit; but 
when that method is followed, it 

is proper that they ſhould ſtand 
a little longer in infuſion.” 


Bory theſe are uſeful purging 


44, mw rage 


7 Tnfufions in Water.” s 


wi 
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bitters. The quantities here pre- 
ſcribed are intended for one doſe: 
the firſt is the largeſt, and the otber 


the ſmalleſt doſe, that ſenna is uſu« 
ally given in. 


' INFUSUM SEN 
COMMUNE. © 


9 Common infuſion of ſenna. 


* 


ä "SO: 

Take of ON . 

Senna, an ounce and a half; 

Cryſtals of tartar, three drams;* | 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from 
the huſks, two dratns; 

Water, one pint. 8 

Boll the cryſtals of tartar in the wa- 
ter until they are diſſolved; then 
pour the water, whilſt it continues 
boiling, upon the other ingredi- 
ents; and when cold, ſtrain off the 
liquor for uſe. n 


* 


Is our former pharmacopœia, an 


$ alkaline ſalt was uſed in the infuſion 


of ſenna, inſtead of the acid one 
here directed. The firſt was ſuppo- 
ſed to promote the operation of the 
medicine, by ſuperadding a degree 


of purgative virtue of its own, and 


by enabling the water to extract 
ſomewhat more from the capital in- 
gredient than it would be capable 
of doing by itſelf; whilſt acids have 
rather a contrary effect. Experi- 
ence, however, has ſufficiently ſhown 


(as the committee aſſure us), that 


<« this infuſion, and the followin 
te one with lemon. juice, do not fa 


% * . ”. 0 bd 
4 in their intention; and in a me- 


« dicine, very nauſeous to many, it 
&« 15 of principal conſequence to pre- 
« pare it fo, that the lighteſt and 
te leaſt diſguſtful parts may be ex- 
te traced.” Alkaline ſalts increaſe 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſenna, whilſt 
cryſtals of tartar conſiderably im- 
prove the colour of the infuſion, and 
likewiſe render the taſte to ſome 
perſons leſs diſagreeable. Soluble - 
tartar. 
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tartar ſhould ſeem a good ingredient 


| In theſe kinds of compoſitions ; as 


It not only improves the taſte, but 


promotes the 5d 72008 virtue of the 


medicine; this addition alſo renders 


the infuſion leſs apt to gripe, or oc- 


caſion flatulencies. 


< INFUSUM TAMARINDO- 


CUM cum SENNA. 


| Tnfufion of tamarinds with ſenna 
Edinb / 


* \ . 


Take of 


Tamarinds, fix drams; 


. Cryſtals of tartar, 


Senna, of each one dram; 
_ Coriauder ſeeds, half a dram; 


Red candied ſugar, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 
. Macerate in a cloſe earthen veſſel, 


which has not been vitrified with 

lead; ſtir the liquor now and then, 
and after it has ſtood four hours 
- train it. It may alſo be made 

with double, triple, &c. the quan- 
tity of ſenna. . 
3 theſe infuſions might be 
made with cold water, whereby tlie 
cardamom ſeeds of the firſt, and the 
coriander ſeeds of the other, would 
probably be extracted in a more 


perfect ſtate; but the eryſtals of tar- 


tar are ſo difficultly ſoluble in cold 
water, that for extemporaneous uſe 
it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary to 


prepare them in the manner here 


directed: it is not indeed probable, 


that when ſuch ſoluble matters as 


acids and ſugar are preſented to wa- 


ter, that the water ſhall be able to 
extract ſuch a quantity of the finer 


volatile part of aromatics, as to af- 


ford any conſiderable flavour to the 
liquor: where an aromatic is requi- 


red, we would therefore propole, 
that ſome agreeable aromatic water 
ſhould be mixed with the liquor im- 
mediately before ſwallowing it; or 


that a quantity of an aromatic oil 


9 Na 
* 


\ 


A, 
% k 


ſhould be incorporated with the cold 
infuſion by means of gum, or a pan 
of the ſugar which we might reſerve 
for that purpoſe. It is a very ne. 
ceſlary caution not to make this in- 
fuſion in veſſels glazed with lead, 
otherwiſe the acid might corrode 
the lead, and communicate its poi. 
ſonous effects to the infuſion. . - 
Both theſe infuſions are mild 
and uſeful purges; the latter in par- 
ticular, is excellently ſuited for de. 
licate ſtomachs, at the ſame time 
that it is very much calculated for 
febrile and other acute diſeaſes. It 
is obſervable, that ſugar added to 
neutral ſalts, rather increaſe than di. 
miniſſi their nauſeouſneſs; but when 
uſed along with an acid, ſuch as ta- 
marinds, or a ſalt wherein the acid 
predominates, as in cryſtals of tur- 


tar, it is found very much to im- 


prove their taſte: the acid in this 
infuſion, or rather the combination 
of acid and ſweet, are found to cover 
the taſte of the ſenna very effectu · 
ally; the aromatic ſerves alſo the 
ſame purpoſe, but would perhaps be 
better applied in the way we have 
propoſed.? Re 


_ INFUSUM SENNA 
LIMONIATUM. 
, © Infufion of ſenna with lemon. 
nd. 0 
Take of 5 
Senna, an ounce and a half; 
; Yellow rind of lemon-peel, freſh, 
one ounce; | 
Lemon juice, one ounce by mea- 
ſure; 1 
Boiling water, one pint; 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold, ſtrain off the infuſion. 


Tears is a very pleaſant and ſuf- 
ficiently efficacious purge: the com- 
mittee obſerve, that it is the moſt 
agreeable form they have been able 
to contrive for the exhibition of 

. ſenna 


to ſuch as are more than or- 
| _— offended with its flavour. 
The doſe is from two ounces to four. 


TINFUSI SENNZE UNCIZ 
A QUATUOR. 


A four ounce infuſion of ſenna. 
"Edinb. +. 


Take of 
Senna, three drams 


Ginger, one ſcruple 
Boiling water, four ounces. © | 
Infuſe for four hours, and then ſtrain 
off the liquor. | 


Tuts jefulion is tolerably grate- 


ful, the ill flavour of the ſenna be- 


ing in good meaſure covered by the 


inger; the quantity of which is 
D double of that in 
former editions of the pharmaco- 
pœia. Formerly two drams of the 
greater water - ſigwort were added. 
The water-figwort has been diſco- 
vered to be the Brafilian herb zque- 
taia, celebrated as a ſpecific correc- 
tor of the flavour of ſenna: that 
plant, however, has not been found 
from experience to anſwer this pur- 
poſe ſo effectually as it was ſuppo- 
ſed to do before it was commonly 
known, 


« INFUSUM RHEI. 


Infuſion of rhubarb. 
Edinb * 
Take of 


Rhubarb, half an ounce; 

Boiling water, eight ounces; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 

ounce. 

« Macerate the rhubarb in a cloſe 
veſſel with the boiling water for 
a night; then having added the 
cinnamon water, ſtrain the liquor, 


©In this infuſion cold water 
might alſo perhaps be employed with 
advantage; we alſo object to the ſpi- 
tituous cinnamon water on the ſame 
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grounds as we did before to the aqua 
aromatica in the infuſum amarum 
of the former edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia: this, how- 
ever, appears to be one of the beſt 
preparations of rhubarb, when de- 
ſigned as a purgative; water extrac- 
ting its virtue more effectually than 
either vinous or ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua: in this reſpe& rhubarb differs 
from molt of the other vegetable ca- 
thartics. | | 


TINCTURA ROSARUM. - 
Tincture of roſes. 5 


Take of | | | 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
white heels, half an ounce; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
triol, one ſcruple; ; 
Boiling water, two pints and a 
half? | Zo 3 
Double refined ſugar, one ounce 
and a half. = 
Firſt mingle the ſpirit of vitriol with 
the water, in a glaſs or glazed 
earthen veſſel, and in this mix- 
ture macerate the roſes; when 
the liquor is grown cold, ftrain it, 
and add the ſugar. 143 


INFUSUM vage TINCTURA 
ROSARUM. 5 
* [nfufion commonly called tincturo 
of roſes. 
Edinb. 
© Take of 
Red roſes dried, one ounce; 
Boiling water, five pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one dram; 
White ſugar, two ounces. 
© Macerate the roſes with the boil- 
ing water in an unglazed veſſel 
four hours; then having poured 
on the acid, ſtrain the liquor, and 
add the ſugar.” “. 


Sons have directed the oil of vi- 
triol to be dropped upon the roſes 
5 before 
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ture deſtroyed. Others have made 
an infuſion of the roſes in water 
firſt, and then added the acid, from 
an apprehenſion, that if this acid is 
added to the water, it would weaken 
its power as a menſtruum; but, as 
the committee obſerve, whatever the 


, acid ſpirit will hinder the water from 
extracting, it muſt precipitate if 
added afterwards ; though, in this ture an agreeable taſte; it is proper 


preparation, the oil of vitriol bears 
fo ſmall a proportion to the water, 
that its effect, in this reſpect, will 
be very little; and it appears to be 
of little conſequence which of the 


two ways be followed only that by 


the above formula the veſſels are ex- 
poſed a ſhorter time to the action 
of the acid. Tbe infuſion ſhould 
be made in a glaſs or ſtone · ware 


veſſel, rather than a glazed earthen 


one; for the acid.will be apt to cor- 
rode the glazingf the latter. 
This tinQure is of an elegant red 


colour, and makes a very grateful 
addition to juleps in hæmorrhagies, 
and in all caſes that require mild 
coolers and ſubaſtringents: it is 
ſometimes taken with boluſes or e- 
lectaries of the bark, and likewiſe 
makes a good-gargle; * but its vir- 


tues are to be aſcribed chiefly, or 


perhaps ſolely, to the vitriolic a- 
A 


a 4 


£ POTIO CRETACEA. 
Chalk julep. © 
; | 1 Edin. 
Take of 5 


— Prepared chalk, one ounce; 


Pureſt refined fugar, half an 
' ounce; TE 

Mucilege of gum arabic, two 
- ounces; 


| ef Rub them together; and add by 


degrees, 
| 3 = 


- al * #4 Yo. 


| Pbarnaceuſcal Preparations. Part Ill, 

before be water is put to them; Water, two pounds and a þ 
but this method is certainly faulty: — e 
for ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 
liquor falls upon undiluted, will be 
- burnt up by it, and have their tex - 


Puorzzracriox.“ 


n — 


Spirituous cinnamon water, tuo 
dounces. 1 
© Mix them. 


« In the former edition of the E. 
dinburgh Pharmacopceia, a prepa- 
ration. of this kind ſtood among the 


decoctions, and the chalk was di. 
rected to be boiled with the water 


and gum: by the preſent formula, 
the chalk is much more completely 
ſuſpended by the mucilage and ſy. 
gar, which laſt gives alſo to the mix. 


to employ the fineſt ſugar, as the 
redundant acid in the coarſer kings 
might form with the chalk a kind 
of phoſphoric ſalt. It would perhapy 
have been more proper to have add. 
ed an aromatic, by ſuſpending the 
entire powder of cinnamon, or its 
oil, by means of the mucilage and 


ſugar: the method here directed is, 


however, leſs exceptionable 1n this 
than in many other preparations, as 
the precipitated matter of the ſpi- 
rituous water will probably be in- 
viſcated in the ſaccharine and mu- 
cilaginous matter. This is a very 
elegant form of - exhibiting chalk, 
and is an uſeful remedy in diſeaſes 
arifing from. or accompanied with, 
acidity in the primæ viz. It has been 
moſt uſually employed in fluxes pro- 
ceeding from that cauſe. At the 
ſame time that the mucilage ſerves 
to keep the chalk uniformly diffu- 
ſed, it alſo conſiderably improves its 
virtues. by ſheathing the internal 


* ſurface of the inteſtines ſo often a- 


braded in theſe affections. It is in- 
deed probable, that chalk, as being 
ſomewhat aſtringent, is id ſome of 
theſe complaints preferable to mag- 
neſia; both, however, are improper 
in dyſentery, or other fluxes attend- 
ed with putreſcent matter in the 
primæ viæ, or a general tendency to 


a- putrefaction of the fluids. See 
« MU- 


— 


Chap. 3 
+ MUCILAGO GUMMI 
by _ ARABICT. | 
« Mucilage of gum arabic. 
Fa Edinb. 
Take of 1 
Cum arabic, beat into powder, 
and warm water, of each equal 
weights. | 
« Digeſt, and frequently ſtir them 
till the gum is diſſolved, then preſs 
the ſolution through lint. 
« It is very neceſſary to paſs the mu- 
eilage through lint, in order to 


free it from pieces of wood and 


other impurities, which always 
adhere to the gum; the lint may 
be placed in a funnel, 


1 [ 


«Motemace of gum arablo is 


very uſeful. in many operations in 
pharmacy (ſee Gums and Es$+x- 
TIA Oits); it is alſo much uſed 
for properties peculiar to thoſe ſub- 
ſtances of its own claſs, and of all 
others ſeems.to be the pureſt gum. 
For its medicinal properties, ſec 
| Grurinovs, VEGETABLE, and A- 
NIMAL SUBSTANCES.” 


« MUCILAGO GUMMI 

TRAGACANTHAEA. - 

4 Mucilage of gum tragacanth. 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Gum tragacanth, beat, one 
ounce z | 
Hot water, eight ounces. 
Macerate twenty-four hours; then 
mix them, by rubbing briſkly, 
that the gum may be diſſolved; 
and preſs the mucilage through 


lint. 


* This gum is more difficultly ſo- 
luble in water than gum arabic, and 
ſeems to be conſiderably more ad- 
heſive; it is therefore fitter for form- 
ing troches, and ſuch like purpoſes. 
It has been thought to be more pe- 
culiarly what has been called a pec- 
toral, than the other gums: but 


Dechctionce 1 


preferable to the foregoing in thoſe 
operations in pharmacy where much 


tenacity is required; as in the ſuſ- 
penſion of mercury, or other pon - 
derous bodies.“ 7 


eee LING 
nfuſion of linſeed. 
Take of 4 7 | 
' Linſeed, whole, two ſpoonfuls; 
Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce; 


Boiling water, four pints. 


Let them ſtand in infuſion by the fire 
for ſome hours, and then firain 


off the liquor. 


Ax ounce of coltsfoot leaves is 
ſometimes added- to theſe ingredi- 
ents; which addition procures this 
medicine the title of Inrusum c- 
TORALE, Pedcral infuſion. Both in- 
fuſions are ſoft, emollient, mucilagi- 
nous liquors; and as ſuch they are 


directed in defluxions of thin acrid 
rheums, and erofions of the veſſels. 


They are given to the quantity of a 
pint a- dax. 


IxFusUM ANTISCORBUTICUM.. 
Antiſcorbutic infuſion. 


Take of 


Buckbean leaves, two ounces; 


Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce; 


Compound horſe-radiſh 


waters 
four ounces; 


Common water, four pints. . 


Let the common water, boiling, be 
poured on the buckbean and o- 
range, and ſuffered to ſtand in a 
cloſe veſſel for a night; then ſtrain 

out the liquor, and add to it the 
horſe-radiſh water. | 


. We object to the boiling water and 


the after addition of the com- 
pound horſe-radiſh water, for the 
reaſons we have already noticed.” 


Tuts infuſion is a very uſeful, and 


not inclegant — : buck- 


289 
this does not ſeem to be certainly | 
founded. 'This mucilage is perhaps 
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bean appears from experience to be 
a very efficacious herb in this inten- 
tion; the aromatic material, here 
Joined to it, alleviates its ill flavour, 
and at the ſame time promotes its 
virtue. A quarter of a pint of the 
liquor may be taken three or four 
times a-day. : 
Ixxusun CEPHALICUM. 
Cephalic infu on. 
o 

Wild valerian cook, two ounces; 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an ounce; 


- Aromatic water, four ounces ; 


Common water, four pints. 


Let the common water be poured, 


boiling, on the herb and root, 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a night 
in a cloſe veſſel] ; then ſtrain out 
the infuſion, and add to it the a a- 
romatic water. 


We alſo object to this method on 


the ſame grounds as we did to that 
bolt the preceding article. 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Pert il. 
in little quantities at a time, 
frequently repeated. 15 
This, we preſume, i 18 a very un- 
ſcientific and inert preparation; and 
the diſeaſes it is here alleged to re- 


move, "_ e exiſted i in _ 
ture. 


InFusUm DIURETICUM, 
Diuretic infuſion. 
Take of het 
: Wormwood Mn dried, half an 
7. 7208860} :c- lf 1 
Salt of tartar, two / ON | 
juniper water, two 
ounces; v 
Common water, twelve ounces. 
Pour the common water, boiling, 
on the wormwood and ſalt of tar. 
tar; and when grown cold, ſtrain 
off the liquor, and mix with it 
the juniper water. 
We object to the boiling water, 
and the compound ſpirituous wa- 


ter, for the reaſons before advan- 
ed“ 


Tuis infuſion is calculated 8 N 


epileptic diſordeg and other like 


affections of the nervous ſyſtem. 


The doſe is a quarter of a pint, to 
be taken twice a day. 


InFusUm ALCALINUM. 

| Alkaline infuſion. 

Take of IF 

Salt of tartar, half an ounce; 
Saffron, half a dram; 
Liquorice root, two ounces; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

Let them ſtand together in a warm 
place for eight or ten hours, and 
then ſtrain out the liquor for uſe. 


Tuis infuſion is of ſervice in a 
lentor or viſcidity of the blood and 
juices, the conſequence of an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, and often- 
times the origin of inflammatory di- 


ſtempers: it attenuates thick hu- 
mours, and promotes the natural ſe- 


cretions, It is to be taken warm, 


Tus infuſion is — of the 
ſame nature with the foregoing. It 
is directed in the obſtructions of the 
viſcera, which frequently ſucceed a 
long «continuance of bilious fevers, 
or frequent relapſes into them, and 
which generally end in a dropſy, 
Jaundice, or irregular intermittent. 
The quantity here preſcribed, is to 

be taken every day, at three doſes, 
and a purgative occaſionally inter- 
poſed If intermittent fevers return 
after the cure of the other diſorders, 
they are then ſucceſsfully treated by 
the bark. © Theſe obſervations are 
to be taken with ſome limitation. 
Sec PERUvianus CorRTEx.” 

Preparations of this kind are like- 
wiſe of conſiderable uſe in maniacal 
diſorders; in which, as Dr Mead 
obſerves, evacuations by the kid- 
neys are of greater conſequence 
than is generally ſuppoſed ; eſpect- 
ally if the mania 1s of the mo 

mc, 


* 


| Chap. 3* 


kind, and nccο mp pied with febrile. 
heat. Alkaline ſalts, Im in large 
doſes, are here very e 


ctual diure- 
ties. [2 he 9 
| InpusUM PARALYTICUM.. 
: Paralytic infuſion. 
Fake of 1 2” 6 
bor" root, ſhaved, - 
| Muftard ſeed, bruiſed, each four 
ouncesz ; 
Boiling water, four pints. _ 
Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe, 
veſſel, for twenty-four hours. 


; Tais ;afulion is ſtrongly impreg- 5 


nated with the pungency of the mu- 
ſtard ſeed and horſe-radiſh, which 
by this ſimple proceſs give out the 
whole of their virtues. Though the 


medicine is deſigned chiefly (as its 


title expreſſes) for a ſtimulant in pa- 
ralytic complaints, there are ſeveral 
other diforders in which it may be 
employed to good advantage; in 
ſcorbutic caſes; in particular, it pro- 
miſes to be à remedy of great uti- 
lity: it generally promotes the uri- 
nary diſcharge, and, if the patient 
is kept warm, perſpiration. It is 
taken ſometimes to half a pint twice 


Tuna AnTIPHTHISICA® 
Antiphthiſical tea. 
Taks.of ere 
Avens root, two ounces; 
Male ſpeedwell, 


ArT1Q.s Il. 


Tus effect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
| particulars. One of the moſt obvi- 
ous differences is, that as the eſſen - 
tial oils of vegetables, in which their 
ſpecific odours reſide, are volatile in 
the heat of boiling water, they ex 

hale in the boiling along with the 
watery ſteam, and thus are loſt to 


* 4 
f 2 N. ' 2 
p > ; F 3 


Water. 
diſorders of the breaſt, one cup of 


2 
Ground-ivy, each one ounce and 


a half; 
Liquorice, one ounce;  _ 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, three drams. 


Tuxsk ingredients are to be cut 


7 52159 br uiſed, and well mixed together ; 
and half an ounce of the compoſi - 


tion infuſed for a few minutes, in 


five or fix tea - cups full of boiling, 
In conſumptive caſes and 


the infuſion, with a tea-ſpoonfull of 


honey, may be drank every hour or 


two. After the ſame manner, me- 
dicated teas may be prepared from 
other vegetable ſubſtances, as camo- 
mile flowers, linſeed, orange-peel, 


fumitory, &c. 


Ixxrusun CINNAMOMI., 
Infuſion of cinnamon. 
Take two ounces of powdered cin-.. 
namon, and two. pints of boilin 
water Infuſe them in a cloſe vel. L 
ſel, in a moderate heat, for half 
an hour; and then filtre the li- 


quor. 


Tais infuſion is agreeably im- 
pregnated with the flavour and 
warmth of the ſpice; and may, on 
many occaſions, ſupply the place of 


the ſimple cinnamon water. It is 


probable that the preparation would 


be more . advantageouſly made by 
cold water.“ | 


* 1 | -, 
 DecoGions. 


the remaining decoction; whereas 
both in cold and hot infuſions they 
are preſerved ; in the latter, they 
are by no means perfectly ſo.” O- 
dorous ſubſtances, - and thoſe in 


>. 


neral whoſe virtues depend on their, 


volatile parts, are therefore unfit 
for this treatment. The ſoluble: 
parts of theſe may, nevertheleſs, be 
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united in this form with thoſe bo- 
dies of a more fixt nature, by boil- 
ing the latter till their virtues are 
ſufficiently extracted, and they in- 


fuſing the former in this decoction. 
The extraction of the virtue of 
the ſubje& is uſually promoted or 


accelerated by a boiling heat; but 
His rule is aleſs general than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be. We have 
already obſerved, that Peruvian bark 


gives out its virtue more perfectly 
by cold'infufion than by coction. In 


ſome caſes, hoiling occaſions a ma- 
nifeſt diſunion of the principles of 
the ſubjeR :* thus, when almonds 
are trĩturated with cold water, their 
oil, Blended with the mucilaginous 
or other ſoluble matter of the al- 
mond, unites with the water into a 


milky Liquor called an emulſion: 
but on boiling them in water, the 
oil ſeparates and riſes to the ſur- 
face; and if the moſt perfect emul- 


ſidn be made to boil, a like ſepara- 
tion happens. 
This alſo appe; 


s to take place, 
though in a leſs & 


-£Y 


boiling ſundry other vegetables; 


thus tobacco, aſarum, and ipeca- 


cuanha, loſe entirely their active 
powers by boiling :: nor does it ap- 
pear that this change is effected 
merely by the diſcharge of volatile 
parts. From ſome late experiments, 
it has deen found, that the diſtilled 
water of ipecacuanha was infinitely 


leſs emetic than the infuſion from 


which it was diſtilled, and that the 


| boiling liquor gradually aſſumes a 


Black colour, indicating: ſome kind 
of decompoſition of parts: the ſame 
circumſtances probably take place 
in boiling tobacco, aſarum. and per- 
haps all vegetables whatever, though 


from their not producing ſuch ſen- 


fible operations on tlie hving body, 
they cannot therefore be ſo clearly 
diſcovered as in ipecacuanha, to- 


bacco, or aſarum. The experiments 


ve allude to, were made by Mr Ir- 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


agent manner, in 


Part If. 


ving, a ſtudent in the college of E- 
dinburgh; and they gained him the 
prize given by the Harveian Society 
of that place. | 

© It is for the above · mentioned 
reaſons that we have propoſed that 
many of the foregoing infuſions 
ſhould be made with cold water: it 
is, however, to be acknowledged, 


that it is net always abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, and in extemporaneous 
practice may be often very inconve- 
nient; it was, however, our duty to 
point out the advantages to be ex- 
pected from this more tedious, but 
much more complete and elegant 
method. | N 


DECOC TUM ALBUM, 
Tyte awhite dxcoction. 
f T.“ond. 0 
Take df ö 
| Calcined hartfhorn, prepared; two 
ounces; - 
Gum arabic, two drams;' 
Water, three pints. - 
Boil them till only two pints re- 
main, and then ſtrain off the li- 


quor. 
Edinb. + 


Take of | 


Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, one 
nce ; 
Gum arabic, two drams; 
Common water, three pints; 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one dram 
White ſugar, two drams. 

Boil the calcined hartſnorn and pum 
in the water till only two pints 
remain, adding the cinnamon to- 

wards the end: in this decoction, 
unſtrained, diſſolve the ſugar. 


THrrse decoctions are uſed as 
common drink in acute diſeaſes at- 
tended with a looſeneſs, and where 
acrimonious humours abound in the 
primz viz. The gum is added, in 
order to render the liquor lightly 


us and thus enable it to ſu- 


ain more of the calx; which is the 
in- 


Chap» 3+ 
bably not the virtue, of the med1- 
cine depends upon. Calcined harts- 
horn has no quality from which it 
ſeems capable either of conſtringing 
and ſtrengthening the veſſels, giving 
a greater degree of conſiſtency to 
thin fluids, or obtunding acrimoni- 
aut humours. It blunts and abſorbs 
acid juices; but acrimony and aci- 
© dity are very different: there are 
few (perhaps none of the acute) diſ- 
orders of adults attended with the 
latter; and few of infants are unac- 


.companied therewith. Some have 


propoſed ſtarch as an ingredient in 
or kinds of decoctions; a ſmall 
quantity of this ſoft gelatinous, fa- 
rinaceous ſubſtance ſhould ſeem to 
be greatly preferable to the carthy 
calx. It may be obſerved, that the 
water is not enabled by the boiling 
to diſſolve any part of the calx; and 
that in the decoction, the earth is 
only diffuſed in ſubltance through 
the water, as it would be by agita- 
tion. See Coxxu CAI CALlci- 
NAT10,? ; 


DECOCTUM ALBUM .COM- 
. POSITUM. | 
Compound white decoction. 
Edinb. + 
Take of 


Comfrey roots, 

Tormentil roots, 

'Calcined hartſhor 

Chalk, | 

White ſugar, of each half an 

ounce ; 

Cinnamon bruiſed, one dram; 
Common water, three pints. 
Boll the roots in the common water, 

till ſuch time as the liquor, when 


ſtrained, will amount only to a 


quart, adding the cinnamon to- 
wards the end: ftrain the decoc- 
tion; add to it the calcined harts- 


horn, chalk, and ſugar; and mix 


them well together, 


Decoctiont. * * 
ingredient that the colour, but pro- 


293 


Tuis is a very well contrived 
compoſition for the purpoſes of a 
mild, lightly incraffating reſtrin- 
gent. A.quatter of a pint, more or 
leſs, may be taken occaſionally, ac- 
cording to the urgency of the ſymp- 
toms. The calcined hartſhhorg and 


. chalk appear to be the leaſt uſeful 


of its ingredients. The uſe of this 
preparation may, we preſume, be 
fafely ſuperſeded by niuch more pro- 
per and effectual remedies.” 


DECOC TUM JAPONICUM. 


Japgonic decoction. 
Eadinb. + 

Take of 5 

The confectio japonica (deſcribed 
hereafter among the electaries) 
one ounce; - Fy 

Common water, a pint and a 

half; | 

Spirituous cinnamon water, 

Syrup of meconium, each one 
ounce. 

Boil the confection in the common 
water, till the liquor, * ſtrain- 
ing, will amiouht to a#pint;; to 
which, while turbid, add the cin- 
namon water aud the ſyrup. 


Tais decoction is uſed both in 
draughts, and iu glyſters, as an ano- 


duyne and reſtringent in Buxes. The 


quantity here preſcribed contains 


two grains and a half of opium, ex- 


clufive of the ſyrup: but the in- 
edients in this decoction mult in- 
allibly be impaired in their virtues 
by boiling; and we have no need of 
ſuch a variety of preſcribed forms 
to adminiſter aſtringents by.“ 


DECOC TUM ad ICTERICOS, 
Decoction for the jaundice. 
| Edinb. + | 
Take of 


Celandine, roots and leaves, 
Turmeric, 
Madder, each one ounce; 
1 * "Hl. 1 
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2 Millepedes, two hundred; 


Water, three pints. 


Boil the celandine, turmeric, and 
madder, in the water, till only a 
3 of liquor remains after 


raining + then, having preſſed 


out the juice of the millepedes, 
add this to the decoction when 
grown cold. 


Tux ingredients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 


long held by many as ſpecifics for 


the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed in 
its title. The medicine, though not 
a little unpleaſant, is well calcula- 
ted to anſwer many uſeful purpoſes, 
if well managed and properly aſſiſt- 
ed. A quarter of a pint may be 


- taken twice a- day, or oſtener: but 


this decoction ought certainly never 
to take the room of ſeveral much 
more effectual remedies.” 


* DECOCTUM LIGNORUM. 


Decoction of the woods. 
Take of Fs. 8 


Guaiacum ſaw - duſt, three ounces; 

Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 

ounces; 

Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, 
Liquorice, ſliced, of each one 
dunce; 

Water, ten pounds. 

Boil the guaiacum and raifins with 
the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding, towards the end, the ſaſ- 
ſafras and liquorice. Strain out 
the liquor; and having ſuffered it 
to reſt for ſome time, pour off the 
clear from the feces without ex- 
preſſion, 


Tunis decoction is very well con- 
trived; and if its uſe is duly conti- 
nued, will do great ſervice in ſome 


cutaneous diſeaſes, in what has 


been called* foulneſs of the blood 


© Take of 


ia 
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and juices, and in ſome diſorders of 


the breaſt; particularly in phlegma. 
tic habits. It may be taken by it. 
ſelf in the quantity of a quarter of 


a Pint two or three times a-day, or 


uſed as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of 
mercurial or antimonial alteratives; 
the patient in either caſe keepin 


warm, in order to promote the ope. 


ration of the medicine. The ſaw. 
duſt expoſes a larger ſurface to the 
action of the water, than the ſha. 
viogs directed in the former edition 
of the pharmacopceia.” £7 


© DECOCTUM ALTHRR. 
Decoction of marſhmallows, 
Edinb. 


Dried marſhmallow roots, four 
dodunces; 
 Raifins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces; | 
Water, ſeven pounds. 


\© Boil to five pounds; place apart 


the ſtrained liquor till the feces 


have ſubſided, then pour out th 


clear liquor. | 


The Edinburgh College have 
ſubſtituted this to the more compli- 


cated formula of the Decoctum ad 


Nephriticos of their former pharma- 
copœia, and it fully anſwers the in- 
tentions of that preparation: it is 


intended chiefly as an emollient, ' to 


be liberally drank of in nephritic 
paroxyſms; in which caſes, by ſoft- 
ening and relaxing the parts, it fre- 
quently relieves the pain, and pro- 
cures an eaſy paſſage for the ſabu- 
lous matter. The medicine is now 
made more ſimple than before, with- 
out any diminution of its virtue, by 
the rejection of wild-carrot feed, 
reſtharrow root, figs, linſeed, and 
liquorice. The carrot ſeeds were in- 
deed unfit for this form, as they 
give out little of their virtue to wa- 


tery liquors, 
Wes DECOC- 


5 Chap. 3. | 3 


+ Ab 
. 
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DECOCTUM NITROSUM. 
Nitrous decoction. 
Edinb. 
Take of 1 
* nitre, half an ounce; 

White ſugar, two ounces; 

Cochineal, one ſcruple; 

Water, two pints and a half. 
Boil to two pints, then ſuffer the 
" whole to reſt for ſome time, and 

pour off the, clear decoCion. 


Tais is an elegant way of diſ- 


iſing nitre, and rendering it agree- 


able to the patient; both which in- 
tentions are fully anſwered by the 
cochineal and ſugar. There does 
not ſeem to be any occaſion for ſo 
long boiling; for the water will diſ- 
ſolve a much larger quantity of the 
nitre and ſugar than is directed a- 
bove, without any heat, and it eaſily 
extracts a fine colour from cochi- 
l. . 
The virtues of nitre have been al- 
ready mentioned in the preceding 
part. This or other ſimilar forms 
are the moſt commodious for the 
exhibition of it; for when given in 
a ſolid form, it often occaſions great 
uneaſineſs about the ſtomach. TW o 
or three ounces of this decoction 
may be taken for a doſe. 


DECOCTUM PECTORALF. 
Petoral decoction. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Common barley, 
Stoned raiſins, 
Figs, each two ounces; 
Liquorice, half an ounce; 
Water, four pints. 
Firſt boil the water with the barley, 
then add the raiſins, and laſtly 


(juſt before the end of the pro- 


ceſs), the figs and liquorice; the 
boiling is to be continued ſo long, 
that the liquor, when ſtrained, 
may be no more than two pints, 


- » Decoflions, 
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Take of 


Stoned raiſins of the ſun, _ 
Barley, each, one ounce; - 
Fat figs, in number four; 
Florentine orris root, 
Liquorice, | 
Coltsfoot flowers, each half an 
bounce; 
Water, ſix pints. | ; 
Boil the water with the raiſins, bar- 
ley, and figs, till only four pints 
remain; adding, towards the 
end, the other ingredients; then 
ſtrain out the liquor for uſe. | 


Born theſe decoctions are uſeful 
ſoft pectorals, and very agreeable 
to the palate, particularly the firſt. 
They are good auxiliaries in ſharp 
defluxions on the breaſt and lungs, 
and have ſometimes done ſervice by 
themſelves. 'They may be drank at 
pleaſure: * it 18, however, to be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe ſweet and muci- 
laginous decoctions are often hurt. 
ful, by palling the appetite ; and 
they ought never to take the place 
of more effectual remedies? _ 


DECOCTUM SERPENTA- 
RI COMPOSITUM. - 
Compound decoction of ſnakeroot. 
\ Edinb. + 
Take of | 


Virginian ſnakeroot, ſix drams; 
Edinburgh - theriaca (deſcribed 
hereafter among the electaries) 

half an ounce; 

Cochineal, one ſcruple; 

Water, two pints. f 
Boil the water with the ſnakeroot 
ta one half, adding the theriaca 
and cochineal towards the end: 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
uſe. . 


Tuis preparation is an uſeful ſu- 
doriphic and alex ipharmac, contain- 
ing nearly all the virtue of the ſnake · 
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root, and great part of that of the _MUCILAGO SEMINUM 
theriaca. e quantity of theriaca CYDONIORUM. 
here prefcribed, holds nearly three nn, 22 8 Pk 
grains and a half of opium; ſo that 2 
about a fifth of a grain of opium, or Take * 
ſomewhat more, goes to an ounce Quince ſeeds, one dam; 


meaſure of the decoction. This is 


Aa very unſcientific preparation; and 
moſt of the ingredients are exceęd - 


ingly i n, * for debe. 
tion. 


AQUA HORDEATA, 
Harley water. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Fearl barley, two ounces; | 
Water, four pints. 

Firſt waſh the þarley from the hy 
matter that adheres to it with 
ſome cold water; then boil it a 
little with about half a pint of 
freſh water, which will acquire a 
conſiderable tinge from it. Throw 

away this tinged water; put the 
barley into the water refcribed, 
made firſt to boil 4 continue 
the boiling till 
waſted. The formula in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia does 


nat mazerially differ * dhe ar 


Dove.“ 


Tais liquor i is to be drank freely, 


as a diluter, in fevers and other diſ- 


orders: hence it is of conſequence 


that it ſhould be prepared ſo as to 


be as elegant and agreeable as poſ- 
ſible; - for this reaſon it was inſerted 


in the pharmacopœia, and the ſe-.. 


veral circurpſtances which contri- 
bute to its elegancy ſet down; if 
any one of them is omitted, the be- 
verage will be leſs grateful, How- 
ever trivial medicines of this claſs 
may appear to be, they are of great- 


er importance in the cure of acute 


diſeaſcs than many more laborious 


| | Frank 


Take of 


Water, ſix ounces by meaſure. 


' Boil them, over a ſoft fire, till the 
water grows ſlimy, almoſt like 


the white of an egg; then paſs it 


through a linen cloth. 
Tuis is a pleaſant ſoft . 


of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, = . 
light agreeable ſmell : in theſe re. 
ſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility in 
water, it differs from the mucilage 
of gum tragacanth, which ſome 
have ſuppoſed it ſimilar to; it has 
another difference, to its diſadvan- 
tage, being apt to grow N in 
keeping. 


GELATINA CORNU CERVI. 


Jelly of hartſhorn. 
- Edinb. + © 


Hartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound; 

Water, three quarts; 

White ſugar, f fix ounces; 

Mountain wine, a quarter GN 
pint; \ 

Orange (or lemon) juice, one 
ounce. 


Boil the . with the water 


by a gentle heat in a glazed earth - 
en veſſel, till two parts are waſted; 


ſtrain out the remaining liquor, 


add to it the * ingredients, 


- and boil the whoſ& over a gentle 


fire to the conſiſlence of a ſot; 
jelly. . 
JUS VIPERINUM. 
_ Piper broth. 
Lond. 


Take a middle ſized viper, freed 


from the head, ſkin, and inte- 
ſtines, and two points of water. 
Boil them to a pint and a half; 


then 


s of 4 


9 then remove the veſſel from the 


fire; and when the liquor is 


wn cold, _ os 7 
neeals upon the ſurface if the 
is. cn be taken off. In- 
to this broth, whilſt warm, put 
a pullet of a moderate fize, drawn 
and freed from the ſkin and all 
the fat, but with the fleſh entire. 
Set the veſſel on the fire again, 
that the liquor may boil ; then 
remove it from the fire, take out 
the chicken, and immediately 
chop its fleſh into little pieces ; 
put theſe into the liquor again, 
{et it over the fire, and as ſoon 
as it boils up pour out the broth, 
firſt carefully taking off the ſcum. 


Hxax all the, circumſtances ſub- 
ſervient to the perfection of the 
broth are carefully ſet down: and 
even plain chicken broth for the uſe 
of the ſick ought to be made in a ſi- 
milar manger. -% 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 
preparations of the viper; all the 
benefit that can be expected from 
that animal being by this means ob- 
tained. It is a very nutritious and 
reſtorative food: Continued for a 
length of time, it has ſometimes 
done good ſervice in leprous and 
other obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes. 
The dried fleſh of the vipers brought 
from abroad is not at all ſuperior to 
1 freſh vipers of our own country. 

e wines and tinctue of the ani- 
mal probably have little virtue: the 
volatile ſalt, however ſtrongly re- 
commended by ſome, does not ap- 
pear to differ from that producible 
from every animal ſubſtance. 


Decoctum ANTIHECTICUM. 


| Antibectic decoction. 
Take of | 


Comfrey root, 
Eryngo root, each half an ounce; 


Conſerve of roſes, two punces z 


Decoctions. 


' Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, forty 


drops; 


* 
* 


Water, three pints. Ik . 
Boil the water with the roots and 


the conſerve, till one pint is wa- 
ſted ; then ſtrain off the remain- 
ing liquor, and add to it the dul- | 


Puis decoction is uſually given 
in hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 
nious humours abound, and in be- 
ginning conſumptions. 
18 a quarter of a pint, to be taken 
twa or three times a-day. 


The doſe 


But we preſume it would be ha · 


zardous to truſt to ſuch trifling re- 
medies ; and in this, as in 
every diſeaſe, it is moſt uſeful to 
adapt the remedies to the particu - 

lar circumſtances of each caſe.” - - 


moſt 


Decocrun vULNERARIUM, 30 
Vulnerary decottion. 


Take of + 24h 


The herb ground-ivy, 

Plantane leaves, ö 

White ſugar, each half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 


Boil the - herbs in the -water,. 


long that there may be only two 
pints of ſtrained liquor ; in which 
diſſolve the ſugar. 


Taz herbs which give virtue to 


this decoction, have long been ce - 
lebrated as ſpecifics for the cure of 
internal contuſions and ulcerations, 
of coughs and pulmonary phthiſes, 
proceeding either from bruiſes, or 
an erofion of the .viſcera from a 
ſpontancous acrimony of the hu- 
mours. 
of theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- 
racter which has been uſually given 
of them, yet experience has ſhown 
that they are ſuperior to numerous 
others which have been very ftrong- 
ly recommended. | 


Though the real virtues 
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© We preſume, that no ſitch ſpe- 


cifics exiſt in nature. | 


Drcocrun ANTIFEBRILE. 
Antiſebrile decoction. 

Take of F | 
Virginian ſnake-root, bruiſed, 
Peruvian bark, in powder, each 

three drams ; | 

Water, one pint. - 

Boil them to half a pint; and ha- 
ving ſtrained off the liquor, mix 

with it, of e 8 
Spirituous cinnamon - water, an 

ounce and a half; ate. 
Syrup of clove julyflowers, two 
dirams. | 


In the putrid malignant fever, a- 
riſing from foul air in crowded ho- 
ſpitals and jails, this medicine has 
been given with remarkable ſucceſs. 
In the low ftate of this dangerous 
diſcaſe, when the pulſe, ' before 
quick, begins to fink, the ſtupor to 
increaſe, and petechiz to appear ; 
3t promiſes to be a very uſeful re- 
medy for ſupporting the vis vite, 
promoting a critical diaphoreſis, 
and correcting the putrid humourg. 
Four Foonful of the decoction are 
to be taken every four or ſix hours; 
and moderate quantities of wine or 
cordial boluſes, with volatile ſalts 
interpoſed at proper intervals, 


Drcocrun FEBRIFUGUM. 
A febrifupe decoction. 
Take of 4 1 N 
Camomile flowers, dried, two 
ounces; | LE 
Salt of tartar, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 


Boil the water with the camomile- 


flowers, till one pint of the liquor 


is waſted ; then ftrain out the re- 


maining decoction, and diſſolve 
in it the alkaline ſalt. 


| | In © what . . called” a thick 
viſcid ſtate of the blood and juices, 


. 
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and obſtructions of the "abdoming} 


viſcera, a quarter of a pint of this 
a day, has ſometimes, eit is ſaid a 
moved intermittent fevers, after the 
Peruvian bark had been tried in 
vain. It is nearly ſimilar to the al. 
kaline and diuretic infuſions deſcri. 


bed above. | 


APOZEMA APERIENS, 
|  Aperient apozem. 

Take of | 
Rhubarb, 

Madder, each three drams ; 
Salt,of tartar, two drams ; 

Water, three pints. 

Boil them together for an hour; 
and having ſtrained out the de. 
coction, add to it three ounces of 

ſyrup of ginger. 


Tuis promiſes to be a very pow. 
erful aperient and attenuating me- 
dicine, of great ſervice in icterical 
and hydropic caſes» The doſe is 
three ounces, which may be repeat- 


ed thrice a-day. 


We think it difficult to con- 
ceive how this preparation ſhould 
be ſo peculiarly an aperient and at- 
tenuating medicine.? x 

Dæcocrun ASTRINGENS. 
. Aſtringent decoction. 
Take of 6 | 
Tormentil root, one ounce ; 
Pomegranate: peel, 
Plantane leaves, each half an 
ounce; :. 5. | 
| Syrup of dry roſes, one ounce; 
Water, three pints. | 
'Boil the water with the tormentil, 
granate peel, and plantane, till 
one pint is waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end : then 
ſtrain off the decoction, and mix 
it with ſyrup. ; 


Tus title of this preparation ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſes its virtues. 0 
5 oſe, 


"#4 . 
Clap. 3. 
* 


doſe, 


- 
% 
* 


four times a- day. 


Decocrun BARDANE. 
Doecoction of burdock. 
Take of | w_ - 
Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
+. Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 
Water, three pints. | 
Boil the water with. the roots, ſo 
long, that the liquor when ſtrain- 
ned may amount only to a quart; 
to which add the vitriolated tar- 
tar. 39 
Tars decoction is drank to the 
quantity of a pint a-day, as a mild 


aperient, diuretic, and ſweetener, 


in ſcorbutic and rheumatic com- 
plaints. {:\ 
« We connot diſcover on what 


grounds it can be of any material 


ſervice, nor are its ſuppoſed pro- 
perties clearly defined.” 


Decocruu CAMPECHENSE. 

Decoction of logwoed. 

Take of 2 : 
Shavings of logwood, three 

ounces z 8 

Cinnamon, two drams; 
Water, four pints. 

Boil the water with the logwood 
till half the liquor is waſted, add - 
ing the cinnamon towards the 
end of the boiling ; then ftrain 

out the decoction for uſe. 


Tar bs an agreeable mild re- 


ſtringent in diarrhœas and other 


fluxes, where ſtronger aſtringents 
would be improper or unſafe. It 
is given in the hoſpitals in doſes of 
a quarter of a pint three or four 
times a-day. It generally tinges 
the ſtools red, which has occaſioned 
ſome to be alarmed, as if the co- 


lour proceeded from a diſcharge of 


4 s © : . 5 - 
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in fluxes where the morbid 
matter has been evacuated, and a- 
fringency is the only indication, is 
from one to four ounces, three or 
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blood: the patient therefore is to 


be cautioned agaĩnſt any ſurpriſe on 
that account. 5 i 
Dcocruu DIUVRETICUM. 
Diuretic decoctiooen. 
Take of * 845 
Parſley, or fennel roots, one 
ounce . | 
Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams ; - 
Pellitory of the wall, half an 
ounce ;z ID | $55 
Raiſins, two ounces ; 
Nitre, one dram; - 
Water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 
pellitory, and raiſins, ſo long, 
that there may be only two pints 
of liquor after ſtraining; in which 
diffolve the nitre. | 


Take of - 52Hs th 
Graſs-roots, two ounces ; v 
Sorrel, or wood -ſorrel leaves, 

one handful 

Tamarinds, an ounce and a half; 

Nitre, two dame: 
Barley - water, three pints. 

Boil the roots in the barley- water, 

till one pint of the liquor is wa- 
ſted, adding towards the end the 
ſorrel, tamarinds, and nitre; then 

ſtrain out the apozem for uſe. 

Take of 8 2 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 

pound ; * PEAS 
Fennel roots, half a pound ; 
Nitre, half an ounce ; 
Water, one gallon. - 


5 * 
— 2 - 


Boil the water with the roots, till 


one-fourth of the liquor is wa- 
ſted ; then ſtrain off the remain- 
ing decoction, and diſſolve in it 
the nitre. | | 


Taxse cooling aperient liquors 
are uſed like the nephritic decoc- 
tion, already deſcribed, as com- 


mon drink for promoting urine in 


nephritic diſeaſes, They may be 
| | Rs 
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effect, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the hot ſlimulating diuretics 
would be manifeſtly prejudicial. 
Dzecocrum Peruvianun. 
Peruvian decodtion. 
Take of | 


Peruvian bark, in powder, two 


- © Ounces 3 
Water, three pints. i 
Boil them together, till one pint of 
the liquor is waſted, and then 
ſtrain off the remaining decoction 
for uſe. * % | 


Tus decoction ſhould be paſſed 


only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 


drank whilſt turbid: if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious. 
you of the bark will ſubſide, We 

ve formerly obſerved, that the 


Virtues of this drug conſiſt chiefly 


in its reſinous ſubſtance, which, 
though it may be totally melted 


out by the heat of boiling water, 


remain only partially ſuſpended in 


that menſtruum. See Pexuvianus 
, Corres. "EC 


| * "SENEK . 
| Diecaction of ſencha. 
Take of «ag bee 
Seneka, rattleſnake-root, one 
ounce; 
- Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 


This decoRion is received into 


che preſent edition of the Edinburgh 


Pharmacopceia, and does not mate- 
rally differ from the formula here 


given.“ | 

Tus virtues of this decoction 
will be eaſily underſtood from thoſe 
of the root which it is prepared 
from. See page 233. The doſe, 
in hydropic caſes, and rheumatic, 
or arthritic complaints, is two ouu- 


Pharmacentical Preparations. 
| takeu with ſafety, and often with 


Part Il. 
ces, to be repeated three or four 
times a-day according to its effect. 


Drcocruu TERRE Jaroncs. 
Diecoction Japan carth, 
Take of Me 7 
Japan earth, two drams; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Syrup of quinces, each two oun. 
VF". 
Common water, one pint. - 


Boil the common water with the 


Japan earth, till about one. 
fourth of the liquor is waſted; 
then ſuffer the decoction to ſettle; 
and having poured off the clear 
part, add to it the ſpirituous wa- 
ter and the ſyrup. | 


Tuis decoction is * ſaid to be' 2 
very agreeable and uſeful medicine 
in fluxes that are not 'critical or 
ſymptomatic, and in a weak lax 
ſtate of the inteſtines. A ſpoonful 
or two may be taken every hour, or 
oftener: thus managed, it produces 
much better effects than if larger 


doſes are given at once. 


FoOrus COMMUNIS. 


The common fomentation. 


Take of | 
Abrotanum leaves, dried, 
Sea wormwood tops, dried, 
Camomile-flowers, dried, each 

one ounce; | 
Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce; 

Water, ſix pints. 

Lightly boil them, and ſtrain out 
the decoQtion for uſe. 


Ir is left to the choice of the a- 
pothecary to take either the mak 
or female abrotanum ; that is, ſouth- 
ernwood, orlavender-cotton : which, 
though differing from one another 
in ſome reſpects, may be looked 
upon as ſimilar with regard to the 


purpoſes for which this , 


R 
4. wr 


Chaps 
- intended: nor indeed can either 
of them give much aſſillance to ea- 
momile flowers and wormwood. 
The uſe of this decoction is expreſ- 

ed in its title: | ſpirit of wine, 
which is commonly added in fomen- 
tations, is left to be directed by the 


preſeriber in ſuch quantity as par- 


ticular caſes may require. 


DECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 
CLYSTERE. r 
The common decoction for glyſters. 
ny © PE 


Take of | | 

Mallow leaves, dried, one ounce; 

Camomile-flowers, dried, 

Sweet-fennel ſecds, each half an 

ounee; | 

Water, one pint. Mr gone tf 
Boil them together, and ftrain out 

the decoction for uſe. & % 


Tas title of this decoRion ſuffi- 
tiently expreſſes its uſe, as the baſis 


of glyſters. The ingredients ſhould | 


de very lightly boiled or at leaſt the 


camomile-flowers and fennel-ſeeds 


not put in till towards the end, a 
part of the virtue of theſe being 
ſoon loſt by boiling. 5 


« DECOCTUM COMMUNE. 


© Take of F 
Camomile- flowers, one ounce; 
Carvy ſeeds, half an ounce; 
Water, five pounds. 


' Boil a quarter of an hour, and 
ſtrain. 


Tais decoction is intended to 
anſwer the 
foregoing.' It is leſs loaded with 
the ingredients than either, but not 
pee for that reaſon the leſs uſe- 
ul. | 


It is indeed to be acknowledged, 


that theſe impregnations are for the 
molt part unneceſſary for the pur- 
pole of glyſters; and in ordinary 


Decoftions, 


urpoſes of both the 
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caſes the weight of the water uſu- 
ally ſolicits a diſcharge before theſe 
medicines can produce any effect. 


Forus ANODYNUS. 
Anodyne fomentation. 
Take of n n i 
Garden -· poppy heads, one ounce; 
Elder flowers, half an ounce; 
Water, three pints | 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, and 
then ſtrain out the liquor for uſe. 


Tx1s fomentation is preſcribed 
for tumefied and inflamed parts, to 
abate the inflammation and pain. 
Whether the opiate matter in the 
poppy-heads contributes much to 
this intention, may be queſtion- 
ed; as the effects of the compolition 
may be attributed perhaps more to 
the warm fluid ſoftening and relax- 
ing the ſkin, than-to the particular 


qualities of the matters which it is 


impregnated wit. 


Forus AROMATICUS, 
Aromatic fomentation. 
1 i iow | 
Cloves, 
Mace, each one dram; 
Red wine, one piat. 


Boil them a little, and ſtrain off the 


liquor. 


Tuis preparation is intended not 
only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but likewiſe 
for relieving the internal parts. The 
pains of the bowels which accompa- 
ny dyſenteries, diarrhœas, and fla- 
tulent colics, uneafineſs at the ſto- 
mach, and retchings to yomit, are 
frequently abated by fomenting the 
abdomen and region of the ſtomach 
with the warm liquor. 


Forus ROBORANS.. 
Strengthening fomentation. 
Take of . a : 
Oak bark, one ounce ; 
xa · 


— = x 1 ———_— 
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Granate peel, half an ds} 
- Alum, two drams ; _ 
Smiths forge-water (that is, wa- 
ter in which red-hot iron has 
been ſeveral times <penched) 
tree pints. 
Boil the water ik = oak-bark 


n with 
the virtues of the damaſk roſe, ope 
rates very gently by ſtool; and for 
this purpoſe 1s: held 'by ſome in 

eat eſteem. Its action may be 

uickened, and its taſte rendered 


- more agreeable, by the addition of 


a ſwtable 8 of er of 
tartar 


. 
7 4 4 


Stem SINAPINUM. 


AM uftard whey. 
Take of 
 Muſtard-ſeed, bruiſed; - three 
ſpoonfuls ; 


| Cows milk, two pints. | 
Set the milk over the fire to * 

and add to it the muſtard - ſeed, 

that a curd may be formed, from 


which the whey is to be * ; 


ſeparated. 


Tais is not an inelegant form ſor 


the exhibition of muſtard-ſced; its 


Part Iy, - 


remaining decoBtion and 
it in the . n Uſe 


Tus is A \ ſtrong — * liquor, 
in which intention it is directed 
both as a fomentation for ſtrength. | 
ening relaxed parts, and as an in. 


and granate-peet-to the conſurop- jection in * Aar * 
tion of one · third; then ſtrain the . 
ien 
” A : * W H E . 8. 
ä by pungency and aedicinal virtues, te. 
ee Laxative __ irs pending thereon, being in great mea. 
Take of © Lure communicated to-the whey.” 
'.' Damaſk take. buds, beo, one 
dunce; | SERUM ALUMINOSUM. 
, two pints. / | Alum. whey. 
Steep them together for a night, Lond. 
and then ftrain out the whey for Toke of | 
uſe. Cows milk, one pint ; 


Alum, in powder, two drams. 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 
and then N —_ the 

. 


Tunis medicine is 3 ſtrong, tho' 
not very grateful, aſtringent. It is 
given in immoderate uterine fluxes, 
and ſometimes in the diabetes ; in 
which laſt intention it is recom- 


mended by Dr Mead. The doſe is 


a a quarter of a pint three or four 


times a-day. 'Yt has been recom- 
mended alſo in intermittent fevers, 
the quantity above preſcribed to be 
taken before the approach of a fit, 
divided into different doſes : but in 
this diforder, great caution 1s re- 
quiſite in the uſe of o ſtrong an a- 
ſtringent. 

This whey has "Tu ſometimes 
uſed with ſucceſs'in caſes of inflam- 
mation of the eye, depending on A 
laxity of the veſſels.“ = 


I 


SERUM . 
ende 0 whey. 


3 of 8. 
Take of milk, one nies 3 
_—_ Juices, a en of a 


Boil — till the * is curdled, 


10 8 EC. T. 
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and then 8 1 n = 
whey. 


Tas "whey may 0 uſed as com- 
mon drink in ſcorbutic caſes : the 
quantity above directed, at leaſt, 


ought to be taken every day, if any 


conſiderable effect is I _ 
it. 


| III. 


Ving GAA 


Inzoan: 1 virtues of 
ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances 
in tolerable perfection: but at the 
ſame time its acidity makes a no- 


table alteration in them, or ſuper - 


adds a virtue of a different kind; 
and hence it is more rarely employ- 
ed in this intention than purely a- 
queous or ſpirituous menſtrua. Some 
drugs, however, vinegar, for parti -· 
cular purpoſes, excellently aſſiſts, or 
coincides with, as ſquills, garlick, 
ammoniacum, and others; and in 
many caſes where this acid is itſelf 
principally depended - on, it may 
be advantageouſly impregnated with 
the flavour of certain. vegetables ; 
moſt of the odoriferous flowers im- 
part to it their fragrance, together 
with a fine purpliſh or red colouy; 
violets, for ——— if freſh parcels 
of them are infuſed in vinegar in the 
cold for a little time, communica- 
ted to the liquor a an flavour, 
and deep purpliſh red colour. Vi- 
negar, like other acids, added to wa- 
tery infuſions or decoctions, gene- 
rally precipitates a part of what the 
water had diſſolved. 


ACETUM ROSACEUM., 
_ Vinegar of roſes. 
Link, + 
Take of 


Red roſes dried, one pound; 
Strong vinegar, one gallon. | 


Expoſe "— to the ſun' in a : cloſe 
- veſſel. for | forty days, and wen 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


Tuis is 33 otherwiſe made uſe 
of than for embrocating the head 
and temples in ſome kinds of head- 
ach, &c. in which it has now and 
them, been of ſervice. * It has alſo 
been uſed for certain caſes 4 —_ 


thalmia.? 


* ACETUM SCILLITICUIL / 
| Vinegar of wills. . 122 


Take of 
Dried ſquills, one 3 
Vinegar, fix pints. 
Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 
with a gentle heat; then preſs out 
the liquor, and ſet it by till the 
feces have ſubſided : the vinegar | 
being afterwards poured off, add 
do it about one-twelfth its quan- 
tity of proof-ſpirit, that it may 
keep the longer from growing 
mothery. 


Ir ſhould ſeem moſt convenient | 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 
is decanted; for by this means the 


f purification i is accelerated and ren- 


dered more perfect, and the liquor 
prevented from growing foul a ſe- 
cond time, which it is apt to do up- 
on the effuſion of the ſpirit, how- 
| 0 ever 
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ever carefully it may have been de- 
.purated before. This advantage 
1s procured by the following for- 


mula.* 
. 


Esainb. 

Take of | | | 
Dried root of ſquills, two ounces; 
Diſtilled vinegar, two pounds and 

- a half; - 1 
ReRified ſpirit of wine, three 

| ounces. | 
© Macerate the ſquills with the vine- 
gar eight days; then preſs out the 
vinegar, to which add the ſpi- 
rit; and when the feces have 
ſubſided, pour out the clear li- 


quor.? 


. Vinzoar of ſquills 1 2 medicine j 


of great antiquity ; we find in a trea- 


tiſe attributed to Galen, an account 


of its preparation, and of many par- 
ticular virtues then aſcribed to it. 
It is a 
NNE. was 2 is called an' at · 
tenuant of tenacious juices: and 
| hence is frequently uſed, with good 
ſucceſs, in diſorders of the breaſt 
occaſioned. by a load of thick viſ- 
_ cid phlegm, for promoting urine in 
hydropic caſes, &c. See the ſec- 
tion of Acxivs. The doſe of this 
medicine is from a dram to half an 
ounce; where crudities abound in 
the firſt paſſages, it may be given at 
firſt in a larger doſe, to evacuate 
them by vomit. It is moſt conve- 
_ niently exhibited along with cinna- 
mon, or other agrecable aromatic 
waters, which prevent the nauſea it 
would otherwiſe, even in ſmall doſes, 
be apt to occaſion. : 


AcgeTum PROPHYLACTICUM., 
Prophylactic vinegar. 
| aris. 
Take of | 
| Freſhtops of common wormwood, 
1 Roman wormwood, 


8 
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erful ſtimulant, a- plague 


Part I, 
Freſhtops of Roſemary, 
Sage, 
_ 
EKue, each one o 
| and a half; 272 
Lavender flowers, dried, to 
odunces; 
Garlic, | 
Calamus aromaticus, 
' Cinnamon, - 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Stron vinegar, eight pints, 
Digeſt them, by the heat of the ſun 
or a ſand- bath, in a matraſs cloſe. 
7 Ropped, for twelve days; then 
rongly preſs out and ftrain the 
liquor, and having afterwards fl. 
tered it, add an ounce of 
- camphor diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine. „ 01 


Tais compoſition is deſigned, as 
its title expreſſes, for an antipeſti- 
lential. It is ſaid, that during the 
at Marſeilles, four perſons, 
by the uſe of this preſervative, at- 
tended, unhurt, multitudes of thoſe 
who were infected; that under co- 
lour of thoſe ſervices, they robbed 


both the tick and the dead; and 


that one of them being afterwards 
apprehended, ſaved himſelf from the 
gallows by diſcovering the remedy. 
The preparation is hence called Vi. 
naigre des quatre voleurs, The vi- 
s negar of the four thieves.” It is 
not to be doubted, that vinegar, 
impregnated with antiſeptic vege- 
tables, will contribute greatly to 
prevent the effects of contagious air; 
© but we can have recourſe to more 
effectual and elegant formulz than 
this confuſed farrago of the four 
thieves.” - | 


ACETUM THERIACALE. 
T reacle vinegar. 


f Edinb. + 
Take of | 
Edinburgh theriaca, deſcribed 


bere- 


f 


up- 32 


Digeſt them ther, in a very 
gentle heat, 


then Krain out the vinegar for uſe. 


Tus medigine has been greatly 
celebrated in acute and cantagious 


diſeaſes, as 2 ſudorike and alezighar- . 


mac. Some haxe choſen to employ 
the vinegar as a vehicle, rather than 
2s a menſtruum, for the theriaca; 
in either caſe, it is indiſputably, for 
ſundry purpoſes, an uſeful addition, 
To half an ounce by meaſure of the 
compoſition here preſcribed, there 
goes ſomewhat more than half a 
grain of opium; though it does not 
appear, that the medicine has all 
the effect which might be expected 
from that article. This is proba- 
bly owing to the property of acids 
deſtroying the powers of opium, 
lately EConered to us by the inge · 


! 4 


hereafter among the eleQries, 


N one 0. 4 \ 
Strong vinegar,'four pints. | 


three days; and 


nious Dr Percival: we cannot think 
that this preparation is either a ſafe 


e elegant ramedy,” | 


ACETUM LITHARGY-- 
| - RITES. 


Vinegar of litbarge. 
Err F 
Take of  _ 07 
Litharge, four ounces; 
Strong vinegar, one Pint. 


Digeſt in a ſasd-heat for three days, 


frequently ſhaking them ; then 
filtre the liquor far uſe. 


Tuis liquor is of the ſame nature 
with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſaturni, 
of which hereafter. It is only uſed 
externally, as a coſmetic, againſt 
cutaneous eruptions, + redneſs, . in- 


flammations, &c. But even here, it 


is not void of danger; there are ex- 


amples of its continued uſe havi 


accafigned ſundry ill conſequences. 


5 | 8-E CT: . 


Wines. 


HE original intention of me- 
1 dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines, which were to be continued 


for a length of time, might be taken 


in the moſt familiar and agreeable 
form; by this means, a courſe of re- 
medies was complied with, notwith- 
ſtanding the repugnance and aver- 
ſion which the fick often manifeſt 
to thoſe directly furniſhed from the 
ſhops; and hence the inferior ſort 
of people had their medicated ales. 
Nevertheleſs, as vinous liquors ex- 
cellently extract the virtues of ſeve · 
ral ſimples, and are not ill fitted for 
keeping, they have been employed 
as officinal menſtrua alſo; and ſub- 
ſtances of the greateſt efficacy are 
truſted in this form. As compounds 


of water and inſlammable ſpirit, they 


take up ſuch parts of vegetables and 
animals as are ſoluble in thoſe li- 
quors; though moſt of them abound 
at the ſame-time_with a mucilagi- 
nous or viſcous ſubſtance, which 


. renders them leſs effectual menſtrua 


than purer mixtures of water and 
ſpirit. They contain likewiſe a ſub- 
tile acid, which ſomewhat further 
obſtructs their action on certain ve- 
getable and animal matters; but en- 
ables them, in proportion to its 
quantity, to diſſolve ſome bodies of 
the metallic kind, and thus impreg- 
nate themſelves with the corrobora- 
ting virtues of ſteel, the alterative 
and emetic powers of antimony, and 
the noxious qualities of lead. 
: N or E. LP 
To all the medicated wines, after 
U. they 


- 


— — F 
, 


quantity of proof-ſpirit, to pre- 
ſerve > Fo from . fermentation. 


They may be conveniently kept 
in the ſame kind of glaſs- bottles 
that wines generally are for com- 
mon uſes, which ſhould likewiſe 
be corked with the ſame care [L. 


VINUM ALOETICUM 
* .. ALKALINUM. 
Alkaline aloetic wine. 


Take of 
Any fixt 
bunces; a 
Socotorine aloes, 

© Saffron, Re 
Myrrh, each one ounce; 


— 


- Salammoniac purified, fix drams; 


Mountain wine, two pints. 


Macerate without heat for a week : 
or longer; then filtre the wine 


through paper. 


Tunis is the ExIxXIS PROHPAIETA- 
Tis HELmonT1, with ſome little 
variations, which affect the com- 


pounder rather than the compoſi- 


tion. It is obſervable, that the ſal 
ammoniac is decompounded in this 


proceſs after the ſame manner as in- 
the diſtillation of the ſpiritus ſatis 


ammoniaci (ſee chap. viii. ſect. 2.) 


Its acid being abſorbed by, and neu- 


tralizing a part of, the fixed alkali, 
And its volatile alkaline ſalt bein 


ſet at liberty; ſo that the refult is 
the ſame as if as much pure volatile 
falt was added as the ſal ammoniac 


is capable of affording, viz. near 
half an ounce, with about fix 
of marine ſalt. 


drams 
 Helmont's elixir, in our preceding 


|  Pharmacopcria, is thus directed: 
Take of 


Red tartar, £ $4 x * 
Nitre, each twelve ounces; 
White wine, two pints; ss 


4 
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they have been train ed, you may Aloes, mY 
add about  one-twentieth their 


alkaline ſalt, eight 


the emunQtories. 
two, or three drams, it increaſes the 
urinary ſeeretion; and if the patient 

| 1 
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Saffron, each an ounce and a half. 
Let the nitre and tartar be reduced 
into powder, and the mixture 
khrown by degrees into an hot 
erueible: when ſufficiently calci. 
ned, pour the matter into a glass 
mortar, and add the wine, ſo ag 

to make a ley thereof; with which 


ley, a tincture is to be drawn 


from the aloe and ſaffron. 
Take alſo of _ 
Sal ammomac, eight ounces; 
Spring water, twenty ounces; 
White wine, one pint; 
Myrrh, an ounce and a half, 
Diſſolve the ſal ammoniac in the wa- 
ter, train the ſolution, and eva- 
porate it to dryneſs. One ounce 
of this dry ſalt is to be diſſolved 
in the wine; and with this ſolu- 
tion draw a tincture from the 
_ myrrh. | 
Mix both tinctures together, in a 
. Cloſe veſſel, ſo as to make them 
into an elixir, 


Tus preparation made after this 
troubleſome method 1s not different 
from the foregoing. The nitre and 
tartar, when calcined together, form 
an alkaline ſalt fimilar to thoſe 
which the ſhops are ſupplied with at 
a cheaper rate. 

Helmont and others have enter- 
tained a very high opinion of this 
medicine; and looked upon it as © 2 


„ ywifying and preſerving balſam, 
er capable of continuing health, and 


« prolonging life to the utmoſt po!- 
&« ſible limits.“ The medicine is 


by ſome ſuppoſed to be” a very ef- 
ficaeious and uſeful one for many 


purpoſes : it is thought” to atte- - 


nuate viſcid juices, and open ob- 
ſtructions in the remoter parts, and 


promote evacuation by almoſt all 
In doſes of one, 


Chaps 3- 
kept moderately warm, generally 
b diaphoretic or ſudorific ; in 


er doſes, it gently looſens the 
belly. * It is certainly, however, a 


very 7 anſcientific and uncertain pre- 


paration 3 and is almoſt wholly laid 
aide in modern practice. 


VINUM AMARUM. 


Bitter wine, 


Take of 
Gentian root, 
Yellow rind of lemon- any freſh 
each one ounce; 

Long pepper, two drams; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 

cut the wine for uſe. 


Tais is a very elegant bitter, 


which the addition of the long pep- E borate tho dave, ſtirring them 


per renders conſiderably warmer than 
the mT infuſion, Gentian and 
lemon-peel, as we have aleady ſeen, 
make a bitter of a very 3 fla · 
your: * the ſpice here added was 
i ſelected after the trial of many 0- 
6 cher materials. 


n Edin. 8 
c © Take. of | 
Root of entinn; half an ounce 
Peruvian bark, one ounce; 
Seville orange · peel, dried, two 
dirams; 
Canella alba (Winter' 5 bark), one 
dram; 
Proof ſpirit, four ounces; 
' Spaniſh white wine, two pounds 
and a half. 
© Firſt pour on the ſpirit, and after 


twenty-four hours add the wine; 


ſtrain. | 


Pu virtues of this are che ſame 


Vith thoſe of the preceding prepa- 


ration, with this difference, that 
both the menſtruum and the ingre- 
dients are of a much more 


nature: this wine is intended to ** 


Wines. n | 
een — 


« Take of. 


owerful 
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machicos,\ 


 VINUM ANTIMONIALE. 


Antimonial wine. }. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Crocus of antimony, waſhed, one 
ounce; 


Mountain wine, a pint and a half, 
Digeſt without heat, and filtre the 
wine through paper. 


VINUM EMETICUM. 
Emetic auine. 


Edinb. 61 


Glaſs of antimony, finely pow- 
fifteen 


dtred, one ounce; 


Spat ih white wine, 


ounces; 


now and then, and then ſtrain the 
liquor through paper. 


Howrvxx carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 


filtratian of the wine through paper 
appears to be neceſſary, leſt ſome. - 

of the finer parts of the glaſs thould 
chance to remain ſuſpended in ſub- 


ſtance. Tt is not here, as in moſt 


other wines and tinctures, where the 
matter left undiſſolved by the men- 
ſtruum is of little conſequence: the 


antimonial glaſs, after the action of 


the wine, continues ag virulent as 


ever, and capable of impregnating 
freſh parcels of the liquor as ſtrong- 
ly as the firſt, and this, in appear- 


* ance, inexhauſtibly ; yet after thirty 


repeated infuſions, it has been found 


then macerate three days, and ſcarce ſenſibly diminiſhed in weight. 


The antimonial wine poſſeſſes the 


- whole virtues of that mineral, and 


may be ſo doſed and managed. as to 
perform all that can be effected b 


any antimonial preparation; wi 


this advantage, that as the actize 
part of the antimony is here already 
diſſolved and rendered miſcible with 

U 2 the 


"$66 


- 


many caſes more powerful. 
the certainty of its effects, this pre- 
en might be very convenient 


more certain. Given from ten to 
fifty or ſixty drops, its acts generally 
as an alterative and diaphoretic; in 
larger dofes, as a diuretie and ca- 
thartic z whilſt three or four drams 
prove for the moſt part violently e- 
metic. It has been chiefly uſed in 
this laft intention, in ſome maniacal 


and apople&ic caſes; and hence 


pained the name of emetic wine. 
The quantity of the reguline 
part muſt, however, vary according 
to the proportions of the acid mat- 
ter in different wines, and the ope- 
ration of the medicine mult be there- 
by leſs certain in degree; the vitrum 
is preferable to the crocus for ma- 
king this preparation. See the dif- 
Ferent Preparations of Agtinoxy.? 


VINUM e TARTARO 
ANTINMONIALIJI. 
Pine anlimoniul tartar. 

ELEasainb. 


Take f * 


Antimonial, commonly called 
Emetic, tartar, twenty - four 
grains; and diffolve it in a 
pound of Spaniſh white wine. 
Wxreav ſolutions of emetic 
tartar, on ſtanding, precipitate a part 
which is leſs completely in a faline 


ſtate; by this means, and eſpecially 


if the ſolution is not ſhaken before 
uſing it, the doſe of our medicine is 
"<otifiderably ambiguous: in the a- 
bove formula, the acid matter of 
the wine iticreafes the faline ſtate. of 
the antimony, and therefore its fo- 


lubility, whereby the operation of 


the medicine is more certain, and in 
From 


In large hoſpitals or armies, where 


great numbers of the ſick, and inae- the preceding edition of the Edin- 
. curate nurſing, frequently impoſe an 


uncertain or dangerous ptactice. 
4. eien * 3625234 


«4 . 
Wa 7 9 * 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
| the unimel Huids, its. operation is 


_edly ſe 


Patt Ill. 
Each ounce of the wine containg 
two grains — — ſalt; and this dofe 
is genera nicient to produce fy 

N Nn 


VINUM CHALYBEATUY, 


Steel wine. 
Take f 
Iron filings, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, | 5 
Mace, each half an ounce; 
. Rheniſh wine, four pints. 
Macerate without heat for a month, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel, and 
ſtrain off the wine for uſe. 


QDainb. + 
Take of . 

Iron filings, three ounces; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Rheniſh wine, two pints. 

Digeſt them together for twent 

days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
fel, and then paſs the wine through 
a filtre. ers 


Born theſe wines are ſufficiently 
elegant ones: Rheniſh is an excel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and diſ- 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity of it; 
the cochineal, in the ſecond, im- 
parts a ſine colour; and the ſpices, 


in the firſt, © are ſuppoſed to? give 


the liquor an agreeable flavour, to 
make it fit eafier on the ſtomach, and 
likewife to promote #ts medicinal 
'efteacy : * but the aftringent mat- 
ter of the cinnamon muſt undoubt - 
parute a part of the iron in 


the form of an inky precipitate, no 
longer capable of being ſuſpended 


in the liquor; it is, befides, reaſon- 
able to think, that the action of the 
Aſtringent alters likewiſe the pro- 
perties of the ſeparated matter.“ In 


burgh Pharmacopœia, the digeſtion 
was oxdered to be performed —9 


« ww ww a 


ca- 3- 
8 d- heat, continued for ten days 
2 have objected to the uſe 
heat, that it impregnated the wine 
more ſtrongly - with the metal, and 


thus rendered it more unpleaſant to 


the taſte; but if this was the only 


inconvenience, the remedy would 

eaſy, diluting it with more wine. 
has another effect, much leſs 
deſirable, apd. which art cannot re- 
medy ; making a diſagreeable alte- 
ration in * waliy of the wine it- 


| Steel wine is a very uſeful prepa- 
ration of this metal, and frequently 

exhibited in chlarotie and other in- 
Apeiron where chalybeates are 
proper. Boerhaave recommends it 
as one of the nobleſt medicines he 
was acquainted with, for promoting 
that power in the body by which 
blood is made, when weakened by a 
bare debility of the over-relaxed ſo- 


lids, and an indolent, cold, Aqueous | 


jodiſpoſition of the juices: for in 
this caſe, ſays he, 1 virtue af auy 
vegetable or animal ſubſtance, no 
diet, nor regimen, can effect that 
which is effected by iron: but it 
proves hurt ful where the vital powers 
are already too ſtrong, whether this 
proceeds from the fluids; or the ſo- 
lids. The doſe is from a dram to 
half an ounce; which may be re- 
peated two or three times a=Cay. | | 
Some direct ſolutions, of iron, 
made i in wine or. other dane Fu 
cids, to þe evaporated to the conſiſt- 
ence of an extract, under the title of 
EXTEACTUYM MARTIS- 


point of virtue, above the common 


chalybeates; though in ſome form, 


that of pills in particular, they may 
be rather more eqmmodiouſly exhi- 
dited than Pe of the officinal cha- 

 hheates, of equal efficacy. They 
may be made into pills by them 
ſelves, and are tenacious enough to 
_— other lohlkancen ite __ 

AN, 


. 9275 1 


Theſe pre- 
paratjons have no advantage, in 
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VINUM CROCEUM. 
Saffron auine. 
Take of * 1 De 1 
Saffron, one ounce 5 


Canary, one pint. 


Macerate without heat, and Anis 
off the wine. 


Canary has been objedted to by 
fome, as an improper menſtruum for 
medicinal fimples, ſince it contains. 
a large quantity of unctuous matter, 


which impedes its diffolving power; 


a pint of this ſort of wine left, up- 
on evaporition, two ounces of a mel- 


laginous ſubſtance, not unlike hongy 


boiled hard. It is nevertheleſs, for 
ſaffron, a a very well adapted ee 
ftruum 3 as not only ſufficiently | 
loading itfelf. with its virtues, bi 
likewjf- coineiding in the general 
intent ion of the medicine, that of a 
cordial. The preparation made with 
Canary is alſo better fitted for keep- 
ing, than when wines that have any 
tendency to acidity arg employed; 
for tinctures of ſaffron drawn with 
theſe laſt, ſoon. loſe. their fine co- 
lour ; whilſt thoſe made with the 
firſt, retain it for a mueh longer 
time. The doſe of this tinctute is 
from one dram to three or more. 


VINUM IPECACUANHE. 
Wine of ipecacuanha.” © 
25 Wee | 


Ipecaouanha, two ounces z- 
Yellow rind of Seville orange · 

peel, dried, half an ounce 
Canary, two pints. 88 
Macerate without heat, and ri 
out the wine. 


'TINCTURA IPECACUAN- 
Tincture of ipecacuanha. 5 p 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
| Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 


ounce; 
Spaniſh 


. Take of 


6 
3 


91 


- 


_ 


Take of 


root yielding nearly all. its virtues | 


both to the Spaniſh white wine, 
and Canary here ordered, as it does 
a good ſhare of them even to aquey 
ous liquors. The common date is 
an ounce, more or leſs, according to 
the age and ſtrength of the patient. 
The college of Edinburgh added 
formerly a ſcruple of cochineal, 
Which imparts a fine red colour to 
the liquor; this article is now omit- 
ted, on a complaint, that the red 
colour of the matters evacuated, 


| ſometimes alarmed the patient, as 
If it n from a de 14 
ods. 


4 


vn vb ERRUM. 


. Dry vipers, two ounces} 

Mountain, three pints., 
Macerate with a gentle heat for a 

week, and then ſtrain off the 


wine. 


Ir has been ere derber lire 


or dry vipers are preferable for ma- 
King this medicine: ſuch as are mo- 


derately and newly dried, are per- 


haps the moſt eligible, ſince by ex, 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


* ” 


Part If; 
> Spaniſh white Vine, fifteen kind they poſſeſſed, were fupplied 
© ounces; l chiefty from other ingredients, 
After three days maceration, let the 
tincture be filtrated for uſe. VINUM MILLEPEDARUM, 
| Mine of miltepedes, 
Born theſe ines e very mila ö Eainb. 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- Take "a 4 
viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with Live thillepedes, bruiſed, one 
the ipecacuanha in ſubſtange ; this ounce; 


Renin wine, eight ounces, 


Infuſe lions together for "IF hi | 


and afterwards preſs the Liquor 
| through a ſtrainer, 


"Thrs wine has been commended 
as an admirable cleanſer of all the 
viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of the 
kidneys or urinary paſſages, of ex- 
eellent ſervice in almoſt all chronical 
diſtempers, even in ſerophulous and 
firumous ſwellings, and in defluxions 

of rheum upon the eyes. But thoſe 
who expected theſe extraordinary 
virtues from it, have often heen de- 
ceived; add at preſent there are few 


who have any great dependence on 


it. It is directed to be given from 
half an ounce to two ounces. 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA, 
| Cepbalie Piniture. ' 


; Edinb. AN 
Take of - 


Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
© Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 


 Rofemary tops, half an ounce; 


French white wine, fix pints. 
"Digeſt them together for three days, 
Lond Wen filtre ny tincture. 


ſiccation they ſeem to loſe only their 


phlegmatic or aqueays parts. Whe- 


ther they communicate to the wine, 
either when uſed freſh or dry, ſo 
much virtue as they are ſuppoſed to, 


do, is greatly to be donbted; Some 


compoſitions under this name have 


been highly celebrated, as reſtora- 


tives, in debilities and decays of con- 


rr 5s but what virtues: of this 


Tus beer protiiſes to be 
a medicine of confiderable utility as 
a cephalic, that is, in diforders of 
the nervous ſyſtem 3 as in vertigi- 
nous, epileptic,” and paralytic com- 


plaints. The compoſition is impro- 
ved from former editions, by the re- 


jection of ſome ingredients, of which 
the beſt were ſuperfluous ; viz. ca- 
| ſumunar, 


c. 
ſumunar, white en roots, 2 7 


, miſletae of the oak, and pea- 
| = i ym is doubt- 


e of importance; but 
wa k 1 in the preſent i os 
tig, to the ingredients now retai . 
ere it may be proper to obſ 

that though ſome af the diſtilled 
waters, to be treated of hereafter, 


receive many ſupernumerary 1 ingre⸗ 


dients, without any conſiderable in- 
jury to the produce, Ft in medi- 
cines prepared by infuſion it is far 
otherwiſe. For there ingredients, 
which ive nothing over, do little 
harm: par as all thoſe commonly 
employed i in infuſions communicate 
ſomething to the menſtruum; ſo, if 


ſuperfluous ones are admitted, they 


load the liquor with an uſeleſs mat- 
ter, and occupy in it the place that 


ought to be IK, by the r 


efficacious. JEL 


TINCTURA: cppHALICN 
PURGAN S. 
Purging c 22 7 tinqture. 
6. + 
This is made by adding to the foe 
going, of- 
Senna, two ounces; 


Black hellebore IN one 


ounce; 
French white wine, two pints. 


8 are often very ne- 
ceſſary additions to medicines of the 
foregoing claſs. Thoſe here made 
choice of are well adapted to the 


purpoſe, and in ſuch quantity as to 
make the wine gently laxative * 


doſes of two ounces. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI | 


5 VINOS A. 
Vinous tincture of rhubarb. 


Lond. ö 
Take of ; 
Rhubarb, two ounces: 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed | 


from the huſks, half an ounce; 


* 


Pines. 


neſſes, for evacuati ng 0 
matter, and * ening the tone 


811 


Saffron, two drams; 
Mountain wine, two pints 


Arain off the tincture. 


VINUM RHEI 
Rhubarb wine. 
 £ainb. 


Fake of 


Rhubarb, two ounces; 

. Canella alba, one dram; 

Proof-ſpirit, two ounces; | 

Spaniſh white wine, 
ounces. 


fifteen 


© Macerate ſeven days, and ſtrain. | 


, 6 By aſſiſting the ſolvent power 
of the menſtruum, the proof-ſpirit. 
in the above formula is a very uſe- 
ful addition This is a warm, cor: 


dial, laxative medicine. It is uſed 
chiefly i in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and Tome kinds of looſe- 
the offending 


of the viſcera may be given 


from half a ſpoopful to three or 
four ſpoonfuls or more, accordin 
to the circumſtances of the diſorder, 


and the purpoſes it is intended 10 
anſwer, | 


TINCTURA SACRA. 
Lond. ; 
Take of 


- | Socotorine ales, eight ounces; 


Canella alba, two ounces; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 


Reduce the aloes and canella ſepa- 


rately into powder; then mix, and 
pour on them the wine; after- 
wards macerate without heat, for 
a week or longer, occaſionally 
' ſhaking the veſlel; laſtly, ſtrain 


off the wine. 


It will be convenient to mix 


with the powders ſome white ſand, 


well waſhed from dirt, to prevent 
the aloes from concreting, which 
it is apt to do upon being moiſt- 


* Blick | 


ened. 
v4 


Ss * * 


Macerate without heat, and hen 


+ 
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Take of 
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. Zalub. 
Socotorine alves, one ounce; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Ginger, of each one dram; 

Spaniſh white wine, two pounds. 
« Digeſt ſeven days, ſtirring now and 

then, and ſttain.“ Ch,” 


Tuis medicifie has long been in 


at eſteem, not ofily as a cathar 
tic, but likewiſe as 4 ſtimulus; 'the 
wine diſſolving all that part of the 
aloes iu which theſe qualities reſide, 
a portion only of the leſs active re- 
finous matter being left The aro- 
matic ingredients are added to warm 
the medicine, and fome what alle - 
viate the ill flavour of the aloes: ca- 
nella alba, or cloves, are ſaid, among 
numerous materials that Have been 
made trial of, to anſwer this end the 


moſt ſuccefsfully. 


The tinctura ſacrd appears from 
Jong experience to be a medicine of 
excellent ſervice in Hague, phleg- 
mat ic habits, not only for cleanfing 
the prime viz, but likewiſe for ſti- 
mulating the ſolids, warming the 


Habit, promoting or exciting the u- 


terine purgations, and the hæmor- 


roidal flux. The doſe, as a purga- 
tive, is from one to two ounces, or 
more. It may be introduced into 


the habit, ſo as to be productive of 


excellent effects, as an alterant, by 


giving it in ſmall doſes, at proper 
intervals: thus managed, it does not 
for a conſiderable | time operate re- 
markably by ftool ; but at length 
proves purgative, and occalions a 
lax habit of much, longer continu- 
ance than that produced by the other 
common cathartics. | 7 


* TINCTURA THEBAICA. 


Thebats tinfture. 
„ 


Strained opium, two ourices; 


Part Il. 
Clores, each one dram; — 


Mountait wine, one prot, 
Macerate without heat for a week 
and then filtte the tincture thitoogh 
b 
Tis is the av tavnaxyy 
of Srortnnan, with the exchange 
of Catraty wine for mountain, and 
the amiſfion of an ounce of faffron. 
The aromatics in the form above art 
in f6 ſtall quantity, that the pre. 
fetiber can fearce expect any conſi- 
derable effect from them, the pro- 
portion of each that goes to a grain 
ef opium, amounting to no more 
than the flxteenth part of a grain; 
even thefe minute proportions, how- 


ever, are itt good meafore ſufficient 


to take off the ill odour of the opium, 
which feems to be all that is intend- 
ed by them. , 

The principal advantages of ex- 
hibiting opium in this form are, that 
by being a ready diſſolved, it exerts 
itſelf the ſooner in the body; and 
that by ſome perſohs, liquids are 
more commodiouſly taken than a 
botuz or pill. The common doſes 


of the tincture are, from ten drops 


to forty, fifty, of more, according 
to the exigencies of the caſe. It 


were to be wiſhed, that the doſe 


could be more exactly afoertained, 
by weight or meaſure; as the drops 
may, according to different circum- 


ſtances, vary in quantity, though in 
number the fame ; and as an error 


therein may, in fome cafes, be of 


miſchievous conſequente. Twenty 
drops contain, at a medium, about 


one grain of opium; or rather, ſo 
much as that quantity of wine will 
extra& from one graiu; for the li- 


quor does riot diflblve the whole 
{ſubſtance of the opium, nor is the ſo- 


lution equivalent, in its effect, to 
the full quantity of opium employ- 


.* . 0 


ed in it. 


A liquid oplate, Free from the in- 


conveniencies here complained of, 


. will 


* 


Chap. 3. ö #304} 
driarruovs Tide runs. 


Vinum AKOUATTcu mr. 


Aromatic wine. 


TT 

1 Ar ibs $4 Ph. 
Ginger, each half an ounceg 
Cinnamon, | 
Nutmegs, each one ounce; 

Canary wine, fix pints. 
Beat the ſpices into a coarfe powder, 

and ſteep them in the wine for 

ſome days; then paſs the liquor 
through a. ſtrainer. _ 

Tuis wine is a very high cordial, 
and greatly commended for warm- 
ing the habit and firengthening the 
neryous ſyſtem, It 1s fo hot of the 
ſpices as to require being diluted for 
uſe, aud to be taken only in ſmall 


quantities at a time. Mixed with 


a little lemon juice, and a large pro- 

portion of milk, it forms a pleaſant 

and uſcful whey in low fevers, 
Vinvn FEBRIFUGUM. | 

 Fobrafuge wine. 

| Paris. 

Take of 2 55 

+ Peruvian batk, in powder, two 

Erie 

Rough red wine, two pints. 


Digeſt them together in a circula- 


tory veſſel, with a moderate heat, 

for forty-eight-hours, occaſionally 

ſhaking the veſſel: then ſuffer the 

whole to cool, and paſs the wine 
through a ſtrainer. 


Tuis is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by Sir Robert Tabor or 
Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman reſi- 
ding in France) who was one of the 


firſt that retrieved the character of 


the. medicine itſelf, at the time that 
ſome ill conſequences following its 
imprudent uſe had brought it into 
diſeſteem. He kept this prepara- 
tion a ſeeret, till Lewis XIV. pur- 
chaſed it for a conſiderable ſum, 


2 


- 
— o A ; - 
0 . * 5 
a 


ulſe. 


hd 
| 3 1 3 | 


and communicated it to the public. 
Ft was not however the preparation, 


but a proper method of managing 
the medicine, upon which the fuc- 


ceſs of his practice depended. See 
P. 203, 204 Tt appears from expe- 
rience, that this wine is leſs certain 
in the cure of agues than the bark 
given in fubftance ; nor is it equal, 
in this intention, for general uſe, to 
the watery infuſion deſcribed 1n 
page 280; the wine preventing its 
being taken ſo freely as is in many 
cafes requiſite. It nevertheleſs has 
its uſes in thoſe intermittent fevers 


where a large quantity of the bark 


is not neceſſary; and is particularly 
ſerviceable in a laxity and debility 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines. | 


Vinum GUAIACINUM« 
© Guaiacum wine. 
Take of 3 8 


Guaiacum wood. 
Yellow faunders, each two ounces 
Orange-peel, dried, © 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, each one 
ounce z Er e | 
Mountain wine, one gallon. 
Let them ſteep together for a week, 
and then ſtrain out the wine for 


o 


Tais is a moderately warm and 
corroborating wine. It is uſed in 
nervous weakneſſes, in "decays of 
conſtitution from cold pituitous hu- 
mours; and proves an uſeful preſer- 
vative againſt rheumatic and arthri- 
tic complaints. Two ounces, or an 
ordinary wine glaſs, may«be taken 
two or three times a day, and con- 
tinued for a month of two. 


Vin on GUAIACINUM cum 
| HELLEBORO. | 
Guaiacum wine with hellebore. 
Take of ve 
Guaiacum wood, 3 EE 
Black hellebore root, each two 


ounces; 
Leſſer 
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Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 


* 
* 


Orange - peel, dried, each one 


counce; | 
Mountain wine, four pints. 

Let theſe ingredients ſteep together 
for a ws, or longer, and_then 
rain out the wine for uſe. . 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


P art 1H, 


obſtruent qualities of this wine, it 


may be uſed to good advantage in 
cold phlegmatic habits, where there 
is a diſpoſition to gouty, rheuma. 
tic, or hydropic diſorders. It is to 
be taken chiefly over night, in fuck 
ſmall doſes as not to run of by 


Fxon the warm ſtimulating, de: 
ee 5 << i Ws. 
nnn 


EnicargEp ales are intended 
N as diet drinks in chronical 
indiſpoſitions. There are two ways 
of impregnating malt - liquors with 
the virtues of medicinal ſubſtances; 
macerating the ſubje& in the liquor 


after the fermentation is completely 


finiſhed ; and fermenting it along 


with the liquor, or at leaſt adding 


it towards the end of the ſermenta- 
tion, that, by the reſolutive power 
of that proceſs, its texture may be 
opened, and its medicinal parts more 
fully extracted. Neumann obſerves, 
that the active powers of many ve 
getables are not only effectually ex- 
tracted, but extended, as it were, by 
fermentation : that ſo much pound- 
ed nut meg, as will lie on the point 
of a knife, gives a flavour to a large 
vat of fermenting ale; whereas, 


when the fermentation is finiſhed, 


the quantity of liquor to which it 


gives a like- impregnation is com- 
paratively inconſiderable. | 


Cergvisia AM ARA. 


Bitter ale. 
Take of 2 


Gentian root, | 
Lemon- peel, freſh, ' each four 
ounces; 3 8 
Long pepper, ounce ; 

e, one gallon. 


Let them ſteep together without 


=_ 


4 


beat. 


Tuis is an agreeable bitter 9g. 
machic ale, much ſuperior to the 
common purls, or any of the compo. 
fitions of this kind to be met with in 
the extemporaneous recipe writers, 


CEREVISIA APERIENE, 
| | Aperient ale. 
r 
Muſtard-ſeed, unbruiſed, tey 

bon 

Long birthwort root, ſix ounces; 
Leſſer centaury tops, two ounces; 
Savin topa, one ounce; 
New ſmall - ale, ten gallons. 
Tuis is an uſeful aperient dict- 
drink in cachectie and chlorotic in- 
diſpoſitions, and in all caſes where 
obſtructions begin to form in the 
viſcera. It is to be taken, to the 
quantity of half a pint at a time, 
twice a- day. EBIT 
_ Centvisia BUTLER, 
Dr Butler's ale, 
"Take of _- / | 
Betony, | 
Sage, | 
Agrimony, + 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Roman wormwood, each three 
handfuls ; he 
Elecampane roots, ty. 
Horſe-radiſh roots, each four 


Ounces z tr: 
| 0 


Chap £ 3. » WES) 
; ale, four gallons. 
Rnd roots are to be put 


* a bags and hung in the ale 
while it works. 


Tuts liquor has ſo far obtained 
among the common people, as to 
have been frequently made and ſold 
in public houſes, It is uſed in the 
ſpring f. for purifying the blood, and 
N ſcorbutic diſorders. 


Ciara CEPHALICA, 


Cephalic ale. 


Take of ä 
Wild valerian- -root, ten ounces ; 


Virginian male dez, two oun- 
ces; 

Roſemary, ortage,' 95060 ounces; 

New {mall-ale, ten gallons. 


Tus 1a greckests 6f this compoſi- 
tion are all of the warm and ſtimu- 
lating kind ; and conſequently tend 
to invigorate the nervous ſyſtem, 
and promote the circulation of the 
fluids. In palfies, epilepſies, and 
vertigoes, ſome benefit may be ex- 
pected from this liquor uſed as com · 
mon drink. 


| Cenurigta DIURETICA, 
Diiuretic ale. 

Take of 1. £208 
Muſtard -ſeed, whole; | 
Juoiper-berries, each eight oun- 

ces; 
Wild- . ſeeds, three ounces; 
Common wormwood, two ounces; 


New imall- ale, ten gallons. 
Take of 


Broom-tops, 


" 6 


ces; 
Flower · de 3 roots, 


twelve ounces; 


FY 1 - | _ 
— Ales. BYE . 


Muſtard - ſeed, whole, fix ounces; 3 


Muſtard- ſeed, each ſixteen oun- 


| Sharp-pointed dock roots, each 


315 


Winter's bark, 
Elder bark, 
Wid-varrot ſeeds, 
| Newt each two pounds; 
ew ale, twelve gallons. 


In hydropic caſes, and corpulent 
ſcorbatic habits, theſe aperient and 
and diuretic liquors are very uſeful 
diet-drinks. Half a pint of either 
may be taken two or three times a. 
uy; 


| Cerrvisra 45 $CORBUTICOS. 
Scorbutic ale. 


Take of 
Horſe · radiſn root,” freſh, one 
pound; 
Sharp - pointed Jock roots, half a 
pound; 


Canella alba, two ounces; 
Buck - bean leaves, freſh, eight 
ounces; or dried, three ounces; | 


New ſmall-ale, ten gallons. 


- In ſcorbutic diſorders, and impu- 
rities of the blood and juices, this 
liquor, uſed as common drink, 
nerally does good ſervice. All the 
ingredients are very effectual for the 
intention, and well-ſuited to the 
form. If the ſharp- pointed dock 
roots were exchanged for thoſe of 
the great water dock, the compoſi- 


tion would be ſtill more powerful. 


We are, however, diſpoſed to 


- conſider the whole of the above pre- 


parations as remedies of very uncer- 
rain effect; and in diſeaſes of conſe- 


; quence, they ought certainly never 


to take the room of more active 
medicines. When taken in their 


fermenting ſtate, the fixed air may 


probably have ſome effects as a to- 
nic and antiſeptic; and this is the 


more probable, ſince wort is found 


to be ſuch an effectual remedy in 
ſcurvy. | 
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16 Pharmaceutical Preparations, 


— 


Part Ill. 


1. VI. | 


SPIRITVOUS TINCTURES. 


D Ecru fpirit of wine is the 
X direct menſtruum of the re- 
fans and eſſential oils of vegetables, 
and totally extracts theſe active 
principles from fundry vegetable 
matters, which yield them to water 
either not at all, or only in part. 


It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet ſac- 


charine matter of vegetables; and, 
generally, thoſe parts of animal bo- 


dies, in which their peculiar ſmell 


and taſte re ſide. | 

: The. virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoſt equally by wa- 
ter and rectified ſpirit; but in the 
watery and ſpirituous tipctures of 
them there is this difference; that 
the active parts in the watery ex- 
tractions, are blended with a large 
proportion of inert gummy matter, 
on which their ſolubility in this 


menſtruum in great meaſure de- 


pends, while rec̃tified ſpirit extracts 


them almoſt pure from gum Hence, 


when the ſpirituous tinctures are 


mixed with watery liquors, a part of 
what the ſpirit had taken up from the 


ſubje& generally ſeparates and ſub- 
fides, on account of its having been 
freed from that matter which, being 
blended with it in the original ve- 
getable, made it ſoluble in water. 
This, however, is not univerſal ; for 


the active parts of ſome vegetables, 


when extracted by rectified ſpirit, 


are not precipitated by water, being 
almoſt - equally' diſſoluble in both 


menſtrua. 


10 


Rectified ſpirit may be tinged b 
vegetables of all colours. — 
blue: the leaves of plants in gene- 
ral, which give out but little of their 
natural colour to watery liquors, 
communicate to ſpirit the whole gf 
their green tincture, which for the 
moſt part proves elegant, though 
not very durable. 

Fixed alkaline ſalts deepen the 
colour of ſpirituous tinctures; aud 
hence have been ſuppoſed to pro. 
mote the diſſolving power of the 
menſtruum, though this does not ay. 
pear from experience: in the trials 
that have been made to determine 
this. affair, no more was found to be 
taken up in the deep - coloured tinc- 
tures than in the paler ones, and 
often not ſa much: if the alkali be 


added after the extraction of the 


tincture, it will heighten the colour 
as much as when mixed with the in- 
gredients at firſt. Nor is the addi- 
tion of theſe ſalts in making tinc- 
tures, uſeleſs only, but likewiſe pre- 
judicial, as they in general injuie 
the flavour of aromatics, and ſup- 
peradd a quality, ſometimes con- 
trary to the intention of the me- 


dicine. Volatile alkaline falts, in 


many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirits: Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 
has been previoſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualitics, called dulcified ſpi- 
rit. a 


Ceneral Rules for extracting Tinctures; from the Edinburgh | 


Pharmacopœia. + 


1 


Tur vegetable · ſubſtances ought to 


be moderately and newly dried, 


unleſs they are expreſsly order- 
ed otherwiſe, They ſhould like- 
wiſe be cut and bruiſed, 2 
| | the 


V 


\ 


ann” - 11 | 
ho di ion is performed in bal - 
Fu E ſucceſs depends 


a proper management of 
2 : 1 ought to be all along 


gentle, unleſs the hard texture of 
Reſins and reſinous gums yield 
augmented: in which caſe the 


the ſubject ſhould require Sto 


heat may be increaſed ſo as to 
make the menſtruum boil a little 
towards the _ of the proceſs. 

| II. 

Very large circulatory veſſels ought 
to be employed for this purpoſe, 
which ſhould be heated before 
they are luted together. 

| Circulatory veſſels are thoſe which 

are ſo contrived, and of ſuch a 

height, that the vapour, which a- 

riſes during the digeſtion, may be 

cooled and condenſed in the upper 
part, and fall down again into the 
liquor below: by this means the diſ- 
ſpation, both of the ſpirit and of 


the volatile parts of the ingredients, 


is prevented. They are generally 
compoſed of two long- necked ma- 


„ "WH > Fe 
In the tinctures (and diſtilled ſpirits 
likewiſe) deſigned for internal 
uſe, no other ſpirit (drawn from 
malt, melaſſes, or other fermented 
matter) 1s to be uſed, than that 
expreſsly preſcribed. 
VII. | 


tinctures more ſucceſsfully, if, af- 
ter being ground into powder, 
they be mixed with ſame white 
ſand, well waſhed and dried, 
which will prevent their running 
into lumps by the heat. If the 
powders preſcribed are ſufficient 
for this purpoſe, ſuch an addi- 


tion is unneceſſary. 


TINCTURA AMARA 
| Bitter tincture. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Gentian- root, two ounces; 
Yellow rind 'of Seville orange- 
peel, dried, one ounce; 
Leſſer Cardamom-ſceds, freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pints. 


traſſes or boltheads ; the mouth of Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 


one of which is to be inſerted into 
that of the other, and the juncture 
ſecured by a piece of wet bladder. 
The uſe of heating the veſſels is, to 


expel a part of the air; which o- 


therwiſe rarifying in the proceſs, 
would -endanger burſting them, or 
blowing off the uppermoſt matraſs. 
A ſingle matraſs with a long neck, 
or with a glaſs- pipe inſerted into its 
mouth, is more commodious than 
the double veſſel. See PuaxuREC Eu- 
TICAL APPARATUS, 
| IV. 

The veſſel is to be frequently ſhaken 
during the digeſtion. | f 


V. 8 
All tinctures ſhould be ſuffered to 
ſettle before they are committed 
either to the filtre or ſtrainer. 


4. 
the tincture. 


c TINCTURA AMARA, five 
ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. 
Bitter tincture, or ſtomachic elixir. 
Edinb. | 
© Take of 
Gentian- root, two ounces ;. 
Seville orange - peel, dried, one 
ounce; | 
Canella alba, half an ounce ; 
Cochineal, half a dram. _ 
8 two pounds and a 
half. Th 


4 Macerate four days, and train thro? 


paper. 


THrest are very elegant ſpiritu- 
ous bitters. As the preparations 
are deſigned for keeping, — 
PE 


as 


watery bitter infuſions, has, on ac- 


count of the periſhableneſs of its fla- 


your, no place in theſe. The aro- 


matics are here a very commodous 


ingredient, as in this ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum they are free from the incenve- 
nience which they are attended with 


in other liquors, of rendering them 


untranſparent. 7 


-TINCTURA AROMATICA. 

* » Aromatic tincture. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, ſix drams; 

Loeſſer cardamom-ſeeds, freed 
- from the huſks, three drams ; 
Long-pepper, 

Ginger, each two drams ; | 
Proof- ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, and then ftrain 
off the tincture. 8 


Tais is a very warm aromatic, 
too much ſo to be given without di- 
lution. A tea · ſpoonful or two may 
be taken in wine, or any other con- 
venient vehicle, in languors, weak- 
-neſs of the ſtomach, flatulencies, 
and other like complaints. The 
ſtomachic tincture deſcribed * for- 
merly,' is ſimilar in intention to 
this, but contrived leſs hot of the 
ſpices, that it may be taken by it- 
A 5 ; 
Eainb. 

Take of | 
Cinnamon, fix drams ; 

Lefſer cardamom - ſeeds,. one 

ounce ; SEED 
Garden - angelica root, three 
drams; 8 5 

Long - pepper, two drams; _ 
Proof. ſpirit, two pounds and a half. 
© Macerate for ſeven days, and filtre 
the tincture.“ 


T3 18 preparation is improved 


from the preceding editions by the 


. 


#4 $/s 
1 * 
La 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
peel, an excellent ingredient in the omiſſion of ſome articles, either ſ 
ſuperfluous or foreign to the Wang 
tion ; galangal, ö 
bay - berries, and 
cus.“ As now reformed, it is a fal. 
ficiently elegant warm aromatic. 


- TINCTURA BALSAMIcA. 

Balſamic tinfure, 
LDainb. + 
Take of . 
Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; 
Balſam of Peru, 
| Engliſh ſaffron, one dram; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one pint, 
Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 
in a ſand-heat,. for three days; 
and then pals the tincture through 
a ſtrainer. 


Tuis tincture is uſually given in 
doſes of ten, twenty, or thirty drops, 
in the fluor albus, gleets, cachexies, 
ſome kinds of aſthmas, and nephri. 
tic complaints, for ſtrengthening 
the tone of the viſcera, and corro- 
borating the nervous ſyſtem in gene- 
ral. Some caution is requiſite in the 
uſe of theſe reſinous warm medi- 
eines: in cold, layguid, phlegmatic 
| habits, they have, for the moſt part, 

good effects; bilt in bilious and ple- 
thoric conſtitutions, where there is 
any tendency to inflammation, or 
immoderate heat, they are manifell- 
ly prejudicial, and raiſe or continue 
febrile ſymptoms. np 


Paper, 


n calamus aromati. 


= a coco oa AMS om uf 


half an ounce; 


IINCTURA 
CAN HARI DUN. 
Tiucture of canibarides. 


Take of 

Cantharides, bruiſed, two drams; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Proof - ſpirit, a pint and a half. 
Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filtre the tincture through 


\ 


Chap 3* 
4 Edin. 
e 0 
: 5 one dram: 
Proof · ſpirit, one pound; 


Digeſt four days, and ſtrain thro? 


paper. | | | 


«22 Spirituous Tinctures. ö 


Take of 


319 
Elinh, 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, ſix onn+ 
ces; WET 
Proof-ſpirit, two 
half. 5 
Macerate eight days, and ſtrain 


pounds and a 


Tazsx tinctures poſſeſs the whole through paper.“ 


+108 of the fly, and are the on 

23 of 110 deſigned for in- 
22 uſe; tinctures being by far 
the moſt commodious and ſafe form 
fr the exhibition of this active drug. 
The two tinctures are ſcarcely dif- 
ſerent in virtue from one another. 
The cochineal is uſed only as a co- 
louring ingredient: the gum guai- 


acum, camphor, and eſſential oil of 


juniper-berries, which were former- 
added, however well adapted to the 
intentions of cure, can be of little 
conſequence in a medicine limited 
to ſo ſmall a doſe. 
tional ſubſtances ſhould be thought 
requiſite for promoting the effect 


If any addi- 


Tincrunz of cardamoms has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable time. 
It is a pleaſant, warm cordial ; and 
may be taken, along with any pro- 
per vehicle, from a dram to a ſpoon- 
ful or two. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI. 
Tincture of caſtor. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two oun · 
ces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for ten days without heat, 
and ſtrain off the tincture. : 


of the cantharides, whether as a diu- 


retic, as a detergent in ulcerations 
of the urinary paſſages, or as a ſpe- 
- cific reſtringent of ſeminal gleets 
and the fluor albus, they are more 
advantageouſly joined extemporane- 
ouſly to the tincture, or interpofed 
by themſelves at proper intervals. 
The uſual doſe of theſe tinctures, is 
from ten to twenty drops; which 
may be taken in a glafs of water, 
or any other more agreeable liquor, 
twice a-day ; and increaſed by two 


or three drops at a time, according 
to the effect. 


'TINCTURA CARDAMOMIL, 


Tincture of cardamoms. 


Lond. 
Take of : 
Leſſer cardamom-ſceds, huſked, 
half a pound; | 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain the 
tincture. | 


#.E & 
* 
1 


| Eainb. 
Take of | 

Ruſha caſtor, an ounce and a 
half; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 5 

Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 
ſix days, and afterwards ſtrain off 


the liquor.” 8 


An alkaline ſalt was formerly 
added in this laſt preſcription, which 
is here judiciouſly rejected, as being 


- at leaſt an uſeleſs, if not prejudicial 


ingredient. It has been diſputed, 
whether a weak or reQified ſpirit, 
and cold or warm digeſtion, are pre- 
ferable for making this tinQure. 
To determine this point, the follow - 
ing experiment has been brought. 
Some fine Siberia caſtor having 
% been infuſed in good French 
* brandy, without heat, for twenty, 
days, the tincture proved very 
WE. : „ weak: 


5 : 


i 


3 
< * 
"KF". 


- 
Pl 
” 
- ; 
% 
- 


. On che fame individual 


« caſtor (the magma or reſiduum 


1 of the former tincture) the ſame 
« quantity of rectified ſpirit, was 
16 as before of brandy ; and 

44 after a few hours warm digeſtion, 
<« A tincture was extracted. much 

44 ſtronger than the other.” But 
this experiment is not ſatĩsfactory; 
the effects of the two menſtrua, and 


of heat, having been reſpectively 


compared in very different circum- 
P 


From the trials which I have 
made it appears, that caſtor, ma- 
cerated without heat, gives out its 


finer and moſt grateful parts to 
either ſpirit, moſt perfectly to the 
rectiſied. That heat enables both 
menſtrua to extract greateſt part af 
| Ks groſſer and more nauſeous mat- 
ter; and that proof ſpirit extracts 
this laſt more readily than rectiſied. 
I Phe tincture of caftor is recom- 
' mended in moſt kinds of nervous 
complaints and hyſteric diſorders : 
In the latter it ſometimes does ſer- 
Vice, though many have complained 


of its proving ineffectual. The doſe 


is from twenty drops to forty, fifty, 


TINTURA CASTOREL 
COMPOSITA. | 
Compound tincture of caſtor. 


Edinb. 
Take of B 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce; 
A ſaſetida, half an ounce; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
, 
Digeſt for fix days in a cloſe-ſtop- 
- ped phaal, frequently ſhaking the 
veſſel; and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture. 


5 } 


-* Twas compoſition is a medicine 


of real efficacy, particularly in hy- 
. Kerical diſorders, and the ſeveral 


Fymptoms which accompany them. 


. The ſpirit here uſed, is the ſecond 


* 


85 


* * * * 1 
1 - 


g * 


1 Proof-ſpirit, a pint. - 


— 


of thoſd hereafter deſcribed undes 
that title: it is an excellem men 
_ bath for the caſtor and the 
aſafetida, and-greatly adds to t, 
virtues. 227 8 Th 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. 
| Tinfure of cinnamon. 

Lud. 

Take of | 


Cinnamon, an onnce and a half : 


Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. BN | 


ol q \ k 
Take of 
Cinnamon, three ounces ; 


_—_— ſpirit, two pounds and a 
* Macerate eight days, and firain,” | 


Tu tincture of cinnamon poſ. 
ſeſſes the reſtringent virtues of the 
cinnamon, as well as its aromatic 
cordial ones; and in this reſpe& 
it differs fram the diſtilled waters 
of the ſpice. | 


TINCTURA. CORTICIS 
PERUVI ANIS MPLEX. 
Simple tincture of Peruvian bark. 


' Lond. 
Take of | 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 


| Zdinb. 
© Take of | 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half | | 


Digeſt ten days, and ſtrain.” 


A medicine of this kind has been 
for a long time pfetty much in 
eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though but lately received 
into the diſpenſatory. Some have 
employed highly-reRtified ſpirit of 


wide 


9 


Chap· 3. 
wine as 4 men ſtruum ; which they 
have taken care fully to. ſaturate, 


digeſtion on a large quantity of 


; Nebek. Others have thought to 


{the action of the ſpirit by the 
. — of a little fixed alkaline ſalt, 
which does not, however, appear to 
be of any advantage; and others 
lave given the preference to the vi- 
triolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, by 
giring a greater conſiſtence to the ſpi- 


nt, to enable it to ſuſtain more than 


it would be capable of doing by it - 
ſelf; at the ſame time. that the acid 
improves the medicine by increafing 
the roughneſs of the bark. This 
laſt tincture, and that made with 


rectilied ſpirit, have their advan- 


tages; though for general uſe, that 
above directed is the moſt conveni- 
ent of any, the proof · ſpirit extract - 
ing nearly all the virtues of the 
bark. It may be giren from a tea- 
ſpoonful to half an ounce or an 
ounce, according to the different 
purpoſes it is intended to anſwer, 
See PERUVIanus CORTEX. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS: . 


PERUVIANI VOLATILIS. 
Volatile tincture of Peruvian bark. 
Lond. 


Take ef 


Peruvian bark, four ounces; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two 
pints, * a 
Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel 
cloſe ſtopped, and afterwards 
ſtrain the tincture. | 


This tinRure is but lightly im- 
pregnated with the virtues of the 


bark; and is ſo acrimonious, that 


| the largeſt doſe, which can with 


lafety be given of it, can contain 
only a very ſmall quantity of the 
ſubject. The medicine nevertheleſs 
has its uſes, and may be ſerviceable 
in ſome caſes where the ſtronger 
are improper, as in difficulty of 
breathyng, obſtructions and oppreſ- 


domin 


1 
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fons of the breaſt. Stronger tine- 
tures of this kind may be obtained 
by means of dulcified ſpirit of fat 
ammoniac, or the ſpirit. prepared 
with quicklime. All the three may 
be employed where a large quan- 
tity of bark is not required, as at 
the cloſe of the cure of fntermit- 
tents, ui weakneſs of digeſtion, at- 
tended with a cold ſenſation at the 


ſtomach, and ſome fluxes, particu- 


larly thoſe from the uterus, whete 


the circulation is ow i the fibres 


relaxed, and where there is a perio- 
dical return of light feveriſh com- 
plaints. In theſe caſes I have often 
experienced ſalutary effects from a 
tincture in dulcified ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac, given to the quantity 

of a tea- ſpoonful five or fix times 
a-day, in any appropriated vehicles. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS - 
_ PERUVIANEE®OMP. 


Compound tincture of Peruvian bark. 


Edin. + © 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, three 


ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, ; 
Gentian, each two drams ; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep together for three 
days, and afterwards filtre the 
tincture. | 


Tus ſubſtances here joined tothe 
bark, in ſome caſes, promote its ef- 
ficacy in the cure of intermittents, 


and not unfrequently are abſolutely 


neceſſary. In ſome ill habits, par- 
ticularly where the viſcera and ab- 
al glands are obſtructed, the 
bark, by itſelf, proves unſucceſsful, 
if not injurious; whilſt given in con- 
junction with * ſtimulating* ſtoma- 
chics and deobſtrueyts, it more 
rarely fails of the due effect. Gen- 
tian and Virginian ſnakeroot are a- 
mong the beſt additions for this pur- 
poſe; to which it is © thought by 
X . ſome? 


1 
40 
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e* neceſſary to join chalybeate 


"medicines alſo. 


TINCTURA CROCL. 
Tincture of ſaffron. 
3 Edinb. 5 
e 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
Proof - ſpirit, fifteen ounces; 


After digeſting them For five days, 
let the tincture be ſtrained thro? 


paper.? 


Tuis tincture 1s ſimilar in virtue 
to the ſaffron wine. A ſpirituous 


menſtruum is here preferred to the 
wine, as a tinct 


drawn with the 
former retains its elegant colour 


longer, and is not apt to depoſite in 


keeping any part of what it had 
taken up from the ſaffron. The 
ſhops have been accuſtomed to em- 
ploy treacle · water as a menſtruum 
for ſaffron, with a view to the pro- 
Moting its efficacy in the intention 


of an alexipharmac; but the acid 


in that compound water ſoon de- 


Rroys the colour of the tincture. 


TINCTURA FOCETIDA. 
Fetid tincture. 
. 
Take of 
Aſafetida, four ounces ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 


pants. 

Digeſt, and ftrain. 

| Edinb. 
Take of | 


Aſafetida, two ounces ; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
= — pound. 
© Macerate fix days in a cloſe-ſhut 
veſſel, and ſtrain. 


© In the above formula, the TY 


nous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is not 


only a more powerful menſtruum 


than the reftified ſpirit of wine, but 


j 


ty. It was firſt propoſed to 


Pur lll. 
alſo coincides with the general = 


ues of the remedy.” 


This tincture poſſeſſes the virtues 
of the aſafetida itſelf; and may be 
given from ten drops to * "2 

mad 
with proof · ſpirit: this diffolves TY 
more of the aſafetida than a re&;. 
fied one, but the tincture proves 
turbid; and therefore rectified ſpi- 
rit, which extracts a tranſparent 
one, is very juſtly preferred. 


TINCTURA FULIGINIS. 
| Tincture of ſoot. 
4.4 , 

Take of 
Wood- ſoot, two onnces; 
Aſafetida, one ounce ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt, and ftrain. 


_ Edint. 


© Take of 
Shining wood-ſoot, one ounce ; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce ; 
_ReRified ſpirit of wine, 
Proof-ſpirit, of each half a pound, 
Digeſt for ſix days, and ſtrain.” 


Tus proof - ſpirit is not liable to 
the ſame objection here as in the 
foregoing tincture; for when ſoot 
is added, whatever ſpirit be employ- 
ed, the tincture will not prove tranſ- 
parent. Fuller, in his Phar maco - 
pœia Domeſtica, has a medicine un · 
der the title of Hyſteric tincture, ſi- 
milar to theſe, only with a little 
myrrh, which is no very material 
addition to afafetida and ſoot. 
Theſe medicines are found ſervice- 
able, not only in hyſteric caſes, but 
likewiſe in other nervous diſorders. 
They may be given from a tea- 
ſpoonful to a common ſpoonful 
twice a-day. 

© This medicine has by ſome been 
thought ſerviceable in obſtructions 
of the menſcs.“ | | 

_TING- 


r GUATACINA 
VOLA'TILIS. 

volatile tincture of ane 
Lond. 


, Take of 
Gum guaiacum, four ounces 5 


Volatile aromatic n, a pint 
und a half. 

Digeſt without beat i in a veſſel * 
ſlopped; and afterwards let the 
tincture be paſſed through: a 
ſiratners | 


- ELIXIR GCUAIACINUM 
VOLATILE. 
N. olatile, elixir of guaiac. 


Esainb. 
a Take 1 
Gum guaiacum, four ounces; 


- Balſam of Peru, two dramis ; 


| Diſtilled: oil of ſaſſafras, half a 


dram 
Vinous ſpitit of ſal ammoniac, a 
pound and a half. 
Macerate fix days in a cloſe veſſel, 
and ſtrain. 


© In the above formula, the vi- 


nous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is leſs 
acrimonious than the menſtruum di- 
rected by the London College; and 
the balſam of Peru, and diſtilled oil 
of ſaſſafras, are uſeful additions by 
increaſing the permanence of its o- 
peration as a general ſtimulant, or 
more particularly as a diuretic.ꝰ 

2 SE are very elegant and effi- 
caciolis tinctures; the volatile ſpi- 
rit excellently diſſolving the gum, 
and at the ſame time promoting its 
medicinal virtue. In rheumatic ca- 
les, a tea * or even table* ſpoonful, 
taken every morning and evening 
in any convenient vehicle, has pro- 
ved of ſingular ſervice. 


TINCTURA JALAPIL 
Tincture of jalap. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Jalap- root, eight ounces z 
2 | | 


wine © 


32 
Proof · ſpirit, two pints. n 
Aſter proper digeſtion, din of 
the tincture. 


Tuis tin dure is an uſeful 4 * 


mild purgative, the menſtruum; 
here employed, taking up ſo much 
of the gummy parts, as eorrects tho 
griping quality which the reſin is 
attended with, It may be taken by 
itſelf from a dram to half an ounce 3 
or mixed in {maller quantity van 
eathartie infuſions, or the like. 


TIN TURA JALAPPE. 
Zinger of jalap. * 


Eainb. E 
« Take of | | 
1 alap, in coarſe powder, thres 
ounces; 
Proof-fpirit, fifteen ounces... 


on 


Digeſt them for eight days, and 


{train the tincture. ** 
Recririzyp ſpirit of » wine as 
formerly ordered for the prepara- 
tion of this tincture ; but rectified 

ſpirit diſſolving little more than the 

pure reſinous parts of the jalap, X 
rendered the uſe of the medicine 
ſomewhat leſs commodious than that 
of the tincture prepared with proof- 
ſpirit. Moſt of the tinctures made 
in rectified ſpirit, diluted with wa- 
ter, ſo as to be fit for taking, form 
a turbid white mixture. Many of 
them are ſafely taken in this form, 
without any further addition : but 
the cathartic ones are never to be 
ventured: on without an admixture 
of f yrup or mucilage to keep the 
reſin united with the liquor; for if 
it ſeparates in its pure undivided 
ſtate, it never fails to produce vio- 


lent gripes. 


Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures e. a ſolution in ſpirit of 
nown quantity of the 

reſin. extracted from the root; and 
obſerve, that this ſolution is more 
certain in ſtrength than any tine- 
XR 3 ture 
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root: directly. For, as the purgative 


virtue of jalap reſides in its reſin, 


and as all jalap appears from expe- 
fiment not to be equally reſinous, 
ſome ſorts yielding five, and others 
not three ounces of reſin from ſix- 
teen; it folows, that although the 
root be always taken in the ſame 
proportion to the menſtruum, and 
the menſtruum always exactly of the 


fame firength, it may nevertheleſs, 


according to the degree of goodneſs 
of the jalap, be impregnated with 
different quantities of refin, and 
. prove different in de- 
gree of efficacy. Though this ob- 
jection againſt the tincture does not 
reach ſo far as forne- ſeem to ſup · 
poſe, it certainly behoves the apo- 
thecary to be careful in the choice 
ef the root. The inferior forts may 
be employed for making ren ja- 


lappe, which they yield in as great 


rfe&ion, though not in ſo large 
_ as the beſt. Newtnann 

inks even the worm · eaten jalap 
as good for that purpofe as any o- 
. „„ 
TINCTURA JALAPPEZ 
A  COMPOSTTA. ' 
M Fn N tindture of jalap. 


nb. 


Black - hellebore roots, three 
220 dtams; : 5 | 

i Juni r-berries, TS i 
Duetarne ſhavings, each half an 


©"; . . 
Digeſt three days, and after- 
2 wards ſtrain the tincture. 


Tus tincture requires to be ta- 


ken in larger quantity chan either 


of the foregoing, if intended to act 
fully as a cathartic. It may, in 
ſome cafes, be employed to advan- 


| ; Pharnactatical Preparations. 
tdteure that on be drawn, from the 


— 


Part Ill. 


tage in ſmall doſes, as an alterant. 
The quantity of the purgative ma. 


terials, that goes to an ounce of the 


tincture, is fifteen grains of jal 
and ſeven and a half of the bla 


TINCTURA.JAPONICA. 
3 Lond. Edint.. 
Take of i 
Japan earth, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints, (* two 
pounds and a half Ed.“) 
After # proper digeſtion, (( eight 
days Ed.“) let the tinQure be 
paſſed through a ſtrainer. | 


* 


a 1 


A tincture of this kind, with the 
addition of Peruvian bark, amber- 
gris, and muſk, to the inpredienty 
above directed, was formerly kept 
in the ſhops. The tinQure here 
received, is preferable for general 
uſe : where any other ingredients 
are required, tinctures of them may 
be occaſionally mixed with this in 
extemporaneous preſcription. The 
cinnamon is a very uſeful addition 
to the Japan earth, not only as it 
warms the ftomach, &c. but like» 
wiſe as it improves the roughneſs 
and aſtringeney of the other. 

This tincture is of good ſervice 
in all kiads of defluxions, catarrhs, 
looſeneſſes, uterine ſtuors, and other 
hke diſorders, where mild aſtrin- 
gent medicines are indicated. Two 
or three tea-ſpoonfuls may be taken 


every now and then in red wine, or 


any other proper vehicle. 
_ FINCTURA LACCE. 
Tincture gum lac. 
EE ainb. + 
Take of 755 8 
Guni-lac, powdered, an ounce ; 


Myrrh, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Spirit of ſcurvy-graſs, a pint and 


a half. 
Di- 


Chap- 3. 
in a ſand-heat for ſix days; 


3 which, ſtrain off the't tinc · 
ture for uſe. 


This tincture is principally em- 


yed for ſtrengthening the gums, 
2 in bleedings and ſcorbutic ex- 
ulcerations of them: it may. be 
fitted for uſe in theſe intentions, by 
mixing it with honey of roſes, or 
the like. Some recommend it in- 
ternally againſt ſcorbutic complaints, 


and as a corroborant in gleets, fe- 


male weakneſſes, & Its warmth, 
ngency, and manifeſtly aſtringent 
ui taſte, point out its virtues 
in theſe caſes to be conſiderable, 
though common e among 
us has not yet received 1. 


TINCTURA FLORUM 
MARTIALIUM. 
_ Tindure of the martial lovers. 


Lond 
Take of 
Martial: flowers, four ounces; 
Proof · ſpĩrit, one pint, 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA MARTIS. 
Tincture of iron. 
| Edinb. + 
Take of | 
Iron- filings, three ounces ; 
Dulciſied ſpirit of ſalt, two 
pounds. - 
Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, and then filtre the 
tincture. 


TINCTURA MARTIS in 
SPIRITU SALIS. a 
Tincture of iron in 738 of m— 
Lond 


Take of 
Iron-filings, half a 
Glauber's ſpirit of fat alt, three 
pounds; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. 


Vigett the iron-filings i in the Colin of 


TY * t: 71 - 


to the judgment of the 


|  falt, without heat, as long REY 
irit acts upon the iron: after 
e feces have ſubſided, evaporate 


— liquour to one pound, and 
5 add thereto the vinous —_— mM, 


TINCTURA MARTIS. Ki 
n t! 


7  . Edinb. + ee 
' Take f 
The ſcales of iron, purified and 
powdered, three ounces . 
Muriatic acid, as much as is ſuf. 
ficient to diſſolve the powder. 
1 with a gentle heat; and the 
powder being diſſulved, add of 
rectified ſpirit of wine as much _ 
as will make up of the whole li- 
quor two er and a mn „ 


« For the preference given 60 the | 
Tcales of Iron, fee that preparation. 
The ſtrength of the muriatic acid is 
ſo variable, that the quantity is left 
operator. 
If the acid is ſuperabundant, the ſo- 
lution is of a green colour; if it is 
fully ſaturated with the iron, it is 
more or leſs of a reddiſh or yellow 


colour; and this ſerves as a pretty 
accurate criterion. As the muria- 


tie combines leſs intimately with 
rectiſied ſpirit than any of the foſſil 


acids, ſo the after-proceſs' af dulci- 


fication -ſcarcely, if at all, impairs 
the ſolvent power of the acid 
though, when the dulcification hap- 


-pens to be more than uſually-com-- 
plete, a ſmall quantity of ferrugi- 


nous matter is ſometimes precipt- 
tated on adding the reQihed ſpirit 


do the ſolution. But as the rectified 


ſpirit increaſes the volatility of the 
acid, ſo if it was added at firſt, ' we 
ſhould loſe much more of the men- 
ſtruum by the heat employed du- 

ring the digeſtion, When this 
tincture is well prepared, it is of a 
ycllowiſh-red- colour; if the acid is 
ſuperabundant, it is more or leſs of 


a greeniſh hue; and if the IE 
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operation. 
fes, paſs off through the inteſtinal 


tinctures ſcarce ever fail. 
ten to twenty drops of either of 


: 


ſpirit has been impregnated with 
the aſtringent matter of oak caſks, 
it aſſumes an inky colour.” 

Aux the tinctures of iron are no 
other than real ſolutions of the me- 
tal made in acids, and combined 
with vinous fpirits. The three 


tinctures, here directed, differ from 


one another. only in ſtrength, the 
acid being the ſame in all: the firſt 
Is the weakeſt, from the acid being 
ſtill, perhaps, combined in the flow - 


- &rs, with a ſmall quantity of the vo- 


lotile alkali; the other two are 
ſtronger,“ In our former Pharma- 
copia, there was a tincture from 
the matter which remains after the 
ſublimation of the martial flowers; 
which, though it appears to“ be a 
good one, is now expunged as ſu- 
perfluous. Some have recommend- 
ed dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 
ſtruum; but though this readily 
giſſolves the metal, it does not keep 


it ſuſpended. The marine is the 


only acid that can be employed for 
this uſe... 

All theſe tinctures are greatly 
preferable to the calces or croci of 
iron, as being not only more ſpecdy, 
but likewiſe more certain in their 
The latter, in ſome ca- 


tube with little effect; whilſt the 


From 


the tinctures, may be taken two ar 
three times a-day, in any proper 
vehicle; though it is ſeldom adviſe- 
able to extend the doſe fo far as the 


laſt of theſe quantities, eſpecially in 
regard to the tincture in ſpirit of 


ſalt, which is excceding ſtrong of 
the iron. | 


TINCTURA MELAMPODIt. 
Tinflure of melampodium, ar black 


hellebore. | ; 

Tond. and Edinb. 

Toke of 125 PE 
Blagk-helleþare roots, four oun - 
Ses ; „ 

"of 
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Cochineal, two ſeruples {* 
Sa B . E 
Proof · ſpirit, two pints (two pound 
and a half 27 8 
Digeſt them together (+ eight days 
Ea. ), and afterwards filtre the 
tincture through paper. 


Tuis is perhaps the beſt prepara. 
tion of hellebore, when defigned 
for an alterative, the menſtruum 
here employed extracting the whole 
of its virtues. It has been found, 
from experience, particularly ſer. 
viceable in uterine obſtructions; in 
ſanguine conſtitutions, where cha- 
lybeates are hurtful, it ſeldom fails 
of exciting the menſtrual evacua- 
tions, and removing the ill conſe- 
quences of their 2 preſſion. 80 
great is the power of this medicine, 
that wherever, from an ill conforma- 
tion of the parts, or other cauſes, 
the expected diſcharge does not ſuc- 
ceed upon the uſe of it, the blood, 


as Dr Mead has obſerved, is ſo for- 
 cibly propelled, as to make its way 


through other paſſages. A tea- 
ſpoonful of the tincture may be ta- 
ken twice in a day in warm water, 
or any other convenient vchicle. 

The college of Edinburgh had 
formerly a tincture of this root with 
wine. Proof-fpirit is undoubtedly 
preferable, both as a menſtruum, 
and as being better fitted for keep- 
ge | 


TINTURA MYRRHE, 
| T intture of Myrrh. 
Lond. and Edinb. 
Take of 4 
Myrrh, three ounces; 
Proof-ſparit, two pints (“two 
pounds and a half EA.“). 
After due digeſtion (ten days Ed.), 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


Tue pharmaceutical writers in 


general have been of opinion, that 


no good tincture can be drawn from 


myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, with: 


out 


Chap · 3 2 

out the aſſiſtance of fixed alkaline 
ſalts. But it appears from proper 
experiments, that theſe ſalts only 
heighten the colour of the tincture, 
without enabling the menſtruum to 
diſſolve any more than it would by 
itlelf. Rectified ſpirit extracts, with- 
out any addition, all that part of the 
myrrh in which its peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide, viz. the reſin: and 
proof-ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the 
whole of the drug, except its impu- 
rities. | x 


- mended internally for warming the 
habit, attenuating viſcid juices, 


ſtrengthening the ſolids, opening. 


obſtructions, particularly thoſe of 


the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting pu- 


Baerhaave greatly e- 
id caſes, pro- 


trefaction. 
ſteems it in all langu 


ceeding from ſimple inactivity; in 


thoſe female diſorders which are 
ocafioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
ſuggiſh indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and a relaxation of the veſ- 
ſels; in the fluor albus, and all diſ- 
eaſes ariſing from a like cauſe. The 
doſe is from fifteen drops to forty 
or more. The medicine may doubt- 
leſs be given in theſe caſes to ad- 
vantage ; though with us, it is 
more commonly uſed externally, 
for cleanſing foul ulcers, and pro- 
moting the exfoliation of carious 
bones. 


TINCTURA MYRRHE et 
ALOES. | 
Tiucture of myrrh and ales. 


£dinb. + 
Take of 


Myrrh, in powder, one ounce and 
a half; | 

Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
_ ounce; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
paints. | 

Digeſt in a ſand-heat for fix days, 
and then let the tincture be 
Erained off. 


 Spirituous Tinciurer. 


Tincture of myrrh is recom- 
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Tuis tincture is employed only 


in chirurgical dreſſings, for clean - 
ſing foul ulcers, reſtraining the pro- 
greſs of gangrenes, &c. in which 
intention the aloes is an uſeful ad- 
dition to the myrrh. The hepatic 
aloes is reckoned more effectual for 
theſe purpoſes than the finer Soco- 
torine. | 


TINCTURA THEBAICA, 
vulgo LAUDANUM LIQUI- 
| DUM. a 


Tincture of opium, commonly called 
liquid laudanum. 
Edinb. © 
© Take of | 915 
Opium, two ounces; r 

S pirituous cinnamon - water, one 

pound and a half. | 
Digeſt four days, and ſtrain off 

the tin&ure.? | | 


Tuis is a very elegant kquid o- 
piate, the menſtruum diffolving 


nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 


opium, and effectually covering its 
ill flavour. The proportion of men- 
ſtruum is ſomewhat larger than in 
the vinous tincture formerly defcri- 
bed: one grain of opium goes to 
about twenty drops of that tincture, 
and twenty-five of this; neverthe- 
leſs, as there appears to be more of 
the opium diſſolved here than in the 
other, this tincture may poſſibly be 
the ſtrongeſt of the two. It were 
to be wiſhed that the ſhops were 
furniſhed with a liquid opiate, in 
which the proportion of menſtruum 
was {till much larger, fo as to ad- 
mit of the doſe being determined 
by weight or meaſure; the method 
by drops feeming too precarious for 
a medicine of ſo powerful à kind. 
The following preparation is con - 
trived with this view. 1 


Take of : 


'Thebaic extract, half a dram $i. * 
X 4 Highly 
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3 Ph)barmactutica ! Preparations. 


Highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 
called alcohol, ten ounces; 

Simple cinnamon · water, twenty 
ounces. 1 IER 


Digeſt them together until the opi- 


um is diſſolved, and then filtre 


the ſolution through paper. 
Tunis preparation I apprehend 


to be free from all the inconvenien- 
cies attending the common opiate 
tinctures. The menftruum diſſolves 
the whole of the opium, except the 


impurities, and conſequently the 


tincture is not liable to any uncer- 


tainty in point of ſtrength. The 


doſe may be aſcertained to the 


greateſt exactneſs: one grain of 
opium is contained in one ounce by 
meaſure, which is equal nearly to 
ſeven drams by weight. Neither 
the tinctures in wine nor proof - 
ſpirit are ſo well adapted for keep- 


ing as could be wiſhed; in long 
landing, a part of the opium is gra- 


dually thrown off from both, and 
conſequently the tinctures become 
gradually weaker : the part, which 


thus ſeparates, amounts ſometimes, 


as I have been informed, to near 


one-fourth of the quantity of opium 


at firſt diſſolved; it floats on the 
furface of the vinous tincture, and 


in the ſpirituous ſinks to the bot - 


tom. In the preparation here re- 


commended, it has not been obſer- 


ved that any ſeparation happens. 
Inſtead of the cinnamon-water, 
pure water may be employed in the 


mixture; and where aromatic ad- 


ditions are wanted, either in a me- 
dicinal intention, or for covering 
the ill ſmell of the opium, any pro- 
per tincture or diſtilled water may 
be extemporaneouſly joined. Saf- 


fron, an addition employed by the 


Edinburgh College, has been looked 
upon as a corrector of opium; but 
the qualities it was ſuppoſed to cor- 
rect, e merely imaginary : nor 


importance in any intention in the 


all neceffary.? 
TINCTURA RHABARBABI. 


indeed can that article be of much 


{mall quantity that enters a doſe of 
the tincture; a grain of opium be. 
ing accompanied with only half 3 
grain of ſaffron. 


As modern phyſicians are much 


more bold in giving opium than their 
predeceſſors, ſuch a ſcrupulous ac. 
curacy in the doſe is not thought at 


- SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous tintture of rhubarh. 
Lond 


Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſſced, 
half an ounce; 

Saffron, two drams ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 

the tincture for uſe. | 


TINCTURA RHEI. 
. Tindure of rhubarb. 


Eainb. 
Take of | 
Rhubarb, three ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
_ ounce; 


Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 


Digeſt ſeren days, and ſtrain,” 


TINCTURA RHEI AMA- 
7 | 


Bitter tincture of rhubark. 
Edinb. © 
© Take of 


Rhubarb, two ounces ; 
Gentian-root, half an ounce ; 


. Virginian ſnake-root, one 15 64 27; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. _ 188 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and then 
ſtrain the tincture.“ | 


TINC- 


Hue rURA RHEIT DoLels. 
-  Fqveet tindtare of rbubarbz. 
„ Meh 5 
t is made by adding to the ſtrain- 
ed tincture of rhubarb (viz, two 


pounds and a half of it) four 


ounces of fugar-candy.” 


Tus laſt of theſe preparations is 
improved from the former editions. 
Two ounces of 1 and one of 
raiſins are ſupplied by an increaſe of 
the ſugar. ; 

All the foregoing 
rhubarb are deſigned as ftomachics 
and corroborants; as well as purga- 
tives: ſpirituous hquors excellently 
extract thoſe parts of the rhubarb 
in which the two firſt qualities re- 
fide, and the additional ingredients 
conſiderably promote their efficacy. 
In weakneſs of the ſtomach, indi- 
geſtion, laxity of the inteſt ines, diar- 
rhazas, colicky and other like com- 
plaints, theſe medicines are fre- 
quently of good ſervice: the ſecond 
is alſo, in many caſes, an uſeful ad- 
dition to the Peruvian bark, in 


the cure of intermittents, particu- 


larly in eachectic habits, where the 


. "viſcera are obſtructed; in theſe in- 


tentions, a ſpoonful or two may be 
taken for a doſe, and occaſianally 


repeated. 785 * 


TINCTURA SATURNINA. 
ä Saturnine tiucture. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Sugar of lead, 
Green vitriol, each two ounces; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 


pints. | 
Reduce the ſalts ſeparately into a 
powder; then add the ſpirit, and 
digeſtthem together without heat; 
afterwards filtre the tincture thro? 


. 


e Sprrituous Tinctures. pL.” 


Tant 70 


tinctures of 
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%% an PINCTURA-:- 
ANTIPHTHISICA. 
Anti pbtbiſical tincture. 


Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 


Vitriol of iron, an ounce; 

Rectiſied ſpirit! of wine, one 
und. | 
Let a tincture be extracted without 
heat. pot: e 
Tux reducing of the ſalts - 

rately into powder, and performing 
the digeſtion without heat, are very 
neceſſary circumſtances : for if the 
ingredients are attempted to be pul- 
verized together, they will grow ſoft 
and almoſt liquid; and if heat is 
made uſe of, ſcarce any tincture will 
be obtained. r 2 Rok 
| Theſe tinctures are ſometimes gi- 
ven from twenty to thirty drops, for 
reſtraining immoderate ſecretions, 
particularly the colliquative ſweats 
attending hectie fevers and phthiſi- 
cal diſorders, whence the name an- 
tiphthifical tincture. They are un- 
doubtedly medicines of great efficacy 
in theſe caſes, but too dangerous 
ones to be raſſily ventured on. Some 
have ſuppoſed, that they do not con- 
tain any of the ſugar of lead: but 
experiments, made for that purpoſe, 
have ſhown that they do; and there- 


fore the London College has very 


judiciouſly changed the title of their 
tincture into one expreſſing its be- 

ing a preparation of lead. 
We muſt, however, conſider the 
above preparations as very unſcien- 
tific. Both the acetous and vitrio- 
lic aeid have a greater attraction 
for iron than for lead: and though 
the vitriolic is capable of diſchar- 
ging the acetous acid, yet the vitri- 
ohe makes not only in its entire 
ſtate a leſs perfect union with lead 
than the acetous acid, but the — | 
| IT; olic 


3320 


iron, for which it has a greater at- 
traction, and can therefore only act 
on the ſalt of lead in proportion as 
it is ſuperabundant in the ſalt of 
copperas ; but in proportion as the 
vitriolic diſengages the acetous acid 
from the lead, t 
will attach itſelf to the iron. Upon 
the whole, it 1s difficult to aſcertain 
the preciſe nature of this prepara- 
tion; it ſeems always, however, to 
contain a quantity of lead in a ſa- 
line ſtate ſufficient to expunge it 
from prudent practice. | 


-  TINCTURA SENNA. 
Tincture ſenna. f 
Lond. 


Take of A 
Raiſins, ſtoned, ſixteen ounces; - 
Senna, one pound; 

| Caraway feeds, one ounce and a 


Proof - ſpirit, one gallon. 


* 


the tincture. | 


TINCTURA SENNA 
COMPOSITA, vulgo ELIXIR 
SALUTIS. 5 
' Compound tindure of ſenna, com- 
_ monly called Elixir of health. 
. 

Take of 

Senna leaves, two ounces; 

Jalap root, one ounce; 
Coriander ſeeds, half an ounce; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. Eu 
Digeſt ſeven days, and to the ſtrained 
liquor add four ounces of ſugar- 


„candy.“ 
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Born theſe tinctures ace uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe who have accuſtomed 
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liquors; they oftentimes relieve fla - 


— Preparations. 


als nat is ace ito ebene with. 


laſt, in its turn, 


half; | «(4 5 
Loeſſer cardamoms, huſked, half an 
ounce; 


Digeſt without heat, and then ſtrain 


themſelves to the uſe of ſpirituous 


Part II. 
tulent and colicky complaints. wh... 
the common cordials — 3 
fect: the doſe is from one to two 
ounces, Several preparations of this 
kind have been offered to the public 
under the name of Daffy's elixir: 


the two above are equal to any, and 


ſuperior to moſt of them, « The . 
laſt in particular is a very uſeful ad. 

dition to the caſtor oil, in order to 
take off its mawkiſh taſte; and as 
coinciding with the virtues of the 
oil, it is therefore much preferable to 
brandy, ſhrub, and ſuch like liquors, 
which otherwiſe axe often found ne- 


ceſſary to make the oil ſit upon the 


ſtomach.” 


TINCTURA SERPENTA- 
. 
Tincture of ſnakeroet. . 


Lond. 
Take of 


Virginian ſnakeroot, three ounces; 

Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 

the tincture. 

Tur tincture of ſnakeroot was 
in a former pharmacopœia directed 
with the tinctura ſalis tartari, which. 
being now expunged, it was propo- 
ſed to the college to employ recti- 
fied ſpirit ; but as the heat of this 


_ ſpirit prevents the medicine from 


being taken in ſo large a dofe as it 
might otherwiſe be, a weaker ſpirit 


was made choice of. "The tincture 


made in this menſtruum, which ex- 
tracts the whole virtnes of the root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a 
ſpoonful or more every five or {ix 
hours. 
FOE Edinb. 
Take of | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
Cochineal, one dram; - 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 


Digeft 


4 


Chap-$ 
18 tle heat for four days, 
De frain the tincture.“ 


TINCTURA STOMACHICA. 
Stomachic tincture. 
obey Lond. 
1 | | 
on ſtoned, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce; 
Caraway ſeeds, | 
Leſſer cardamoms huſked, 
Cochineal, each two drams; 
Proof · ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. YL 
Tais is a moderately warm ſto- 
machic tiucture, much more pleaſant 
than the usQU=BAUGHE of our for- 
mer pharmacopœias. It may be ta- 
ken, without any vehicle, to half an 
ounce or an ounce, though oftener 


uſed in mixtures. It might very 


well be ſpared.” 
TINCTURA STYPTICA. 
Styptic tincture. 
Lond, 
Take of | 
Green vitriol calcined, one dram ; 
French brandy (ſuch as has ac- 
quired a yellowiſh tinge from 
the caſk) two pints. ; 
Mix them together, that the ſpirit 
may grow black ; then pals it 


| through a ſtrainer. 


SOME have ſuppoſed, that no o- 


ther ſpirit than French brandy would 


ſucceed in ſtriking the black colour, 
for which this tincture is valued. 
But any ſpirit that has gained an 
impregnation. from the oak caſks, 
which theſe kinds of liquors are ge- 
nerally kept in, or from other ve- 
getable aſtringents, will equally ex- 
hibit this phenomenon ; and French 
brandy will not do it without ſuch 
alſiſtance. The title of this tinc- 
ture expreſſes its medicinal intention. 
The celebrated sxypTic or Her- 


Spirituous Tincturec. ; 


331 
veTivs{which is ſald to be the ſame 


with that of EATrox) differs from it 


no otherwiſe, than in being more 
operoſe in compoſition. They are 
recommended both for internal uſe, 
and for reſtraining external hæmor - 
rhages: their virtues do not ſeem to 
depend ſo much on the iron, as on 
the menſtruum, the quantity of me- 
tal diſſolved being extremely ſmall. 
In keeping, the iron is apt to ſepa- 
rate, and the liquor to loſe its black 
colour. | | 


TINTURA SUCCINIJ. 
Tincture of amber. | 
Take of 4 

Yellow amber, two ounces; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, twenty 

, ounces. f 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for eight days, 
and afterwards filtre the tincture. 


Tuis is a very elegant prepara- 
tion of amber, of a grateful balſa- 
mic taſte, and fragrant ſmell. Boer- 
haave, Hoffman, and others, ſtrong- 
ly recommend it in diſorders pro- 
ceeding from a lax ſtate of the ſo- 
lids and debility of the nervous ſy- 
ſtem; in ſuppreſſions of the men- 
ſtrual diſcharges, the fluor albus, ſe- 
minal gleets, rheumatic complaints, 
and ſome kinds of epilepſies: it is 
directed to be taken from ten to an 


hundred drops, in Canary or other 


rich wine. 955 
The medicine is doubtleſs an ef- 
ficacious one; though it would be 
much more ſo, if a part of the ſpirit 
was drawn off, fo as to leave what it 
had extracted from the amber con- 
centrated into the conſiſtence of a 
balſam: a tea ſpoonful of this may 
be taken three or four times a-day, 
with ſugar, or in any convenient ve- 
hicle. Ihe ſpirit diſtilled off, which, 
is richly impregnated with the am- 
ber ſmell, may be reſerved for ex- 
tracting a freſh tincture from ano- 
ther parcel of amber. A tincture of 
amber, 
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amber, made in this ſpirit, poſſeſſes 
the whole virtue of the concrete, and 
appears to be one of the moſt valu- 
able preparations of it. SHIP» 
Fixt alkaline ſalts have been com- 
monly employed in the preparation 
of this tincture, but with no good 
effect; for they not only do not pro- 
mote the diſſolution of the amber, 
but likewiſe injure the medical vir- 
tue of the preparation. Scarcely 
any of the ſubſtances that have been 
made trial of, give any conſiderable 


aſſiſtance to ſpirit of wine in diſſol- 


ving this conerete, except the vitri- 
olic acid; which, when intimately 
combined with it into a duleified 
ſpirit, forms a menſtruum ſaid to be 


much more efficacious for amber 


than the ſimple vinous ſpirit. The 


College of Edinburgh have accord. 


ingly, in the late reformation of their 
Pharmacopoeia +, made choice of 
this menſtruum, and directed the 
tincturtz as follows. . | 


Take of | 

- Yellow amber, two ouncesz 

- Pulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one pint. 
Digeſt them in a ſand- bath, with a 
gentle heat, for four days, and 
then filtre the tincture. 


TINCTURA SUDORIFICA. 
Sudorific tincture. 
35: x5 1; Rab. + 
Take of 


_ - Virginian ſnakeroot, ſix drams; 


Cochineal, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each two drams; 
- Opium, one ſcruple; 


© - Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 


Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then paſs 
the tincture through a ſtrainer. 


Tur compoſition is an efficaci- 
ous {udorific; the ingredients being 


of the moſt powerful kind, and the 


menſtruum not only extracting thoſe 


parts of them in which their virtues 


conſiſt, but co-operating ft f 
the ſame — Ruſla * 
a ſupernumerary ingredient in * 
mer editions, is now omitted: and 
cochineal, which from the quantit 

of it formerly employed ſeemed to 
have been defigned with a medicinal 
view, is now reduced to one half. 
and nothing more is expected from 
it, than to furniſh an agreeable co. 
lour to the tincture. Half an ounce 
of the tiucture, by meaſure, contains 
five-eighths'of a grain of opium, 


n SULPHURI1S, 

incture of ſulphur. 

Take of 12 1 5 

Kectiſied ſpirit of wine, one pint, 

Hepar ſulphuris (that is, a mix. 

ture of ſulphur and fixt alka. 
line ſalt melted together) four 
ounces. 

Grind the hepar into powder whilſt 
hot from the fire, add to it the 
ſpirit, and digeſt in a moderate 
heat for twenty - four hours; then 
pour off the tiucture from the fe. 
ces. 


Tux digeſtion may be commodi- 
ouſly performed in a glaſs receiver: 
put the ſpirit firſt into the veſſel, 


and pour the hot powder upon it: 


then ſhake them together; and, to 
prevent the exhalation of any part 
of the ſpirit during the digeſtion, 


inſert a glaſs tube into the mouth of 


the rectiver. | 
This tincture is of a rich gold co- 
lour, a hot'aromatic taſte, and a par- 
ticular, not ungrateful ſmell. Its 
virtues are thoſe of a warm attenu- 
ating, aperient, and anti-acid medi- 
cine. Some have recommended it 
as a laſt reſource in phthiſes and 
ulcerations of the lungs; but in theſe 
caſes it promiſes little ſervice, and 
has been ſometimes found prejudi- 
cial. The doſe is from ten to ſixty 
drops: it is moſt commodiouſſy ta- 
ken in Canary or other rich wines. 
| | TINC- 


TINCTURA- ANTrDIO NI. 
Tindiure of antimony. 
Lond. 


; 
* 


of. | 
nw fxt alkaline ſalt, one pound; 
Antimony, half a pound; _ 
' Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints, 
Reduce the antimony into powder, 
mix it with the ſalt, and melt 
them together, with a ſtrong fire, 
for an hour. Then pour out the 
matter, pulverize it, add the ſpi- 
rit, and digeſt them for three or 
four days: after which, ſtrain off 
the tincture for ule. | 
Edinb.+ 
Take of 
Antimony, 
ounces; _ 
Salt of tartar, fix ounces; 
Nectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Mix the antimony with the ſalt of 
| tartar, and inject them by little 
and little into a crucible placed in 
a ſtrong fire. The mixture melts 
| thin, and is to be continued in 
this ſtate for half an hour; after 
which it 1s to be poured out into 


in powder, four 


a hot and dry iron mortar. Pow- ' 
der the maſs while hot, put it in- 


to a heated matraſs, and pour 
thereon the ſpirit. Digeſt them 
together for three days in a gentle 
heat of ſand; and then decant the 
tincture. 


Is theſe proceſſes, the alkaline 


falt unites with the ſulphur of the 
antimony into a hepar; which com- 
municates to the ſpirit a tincture ſi- 
milar to the foregoing, This anti- 
monial tincture is ſuppoſed to con- 
lain likewiſe ſome of the reguline 
parts of the mineral, and is ſaid to 
have ſometimes provoked a puke 
when taken on an empty ſtomach, 
even in a ſmall doſe. 
commended, in doſes of from ten ti 
ty drops or more, as a deobſtruent, 
promoter of urine, and purifier of 


ing, and in the ſame doſe. 


It ſtands re- 


- IF: 


the blood. Sce Kiznes Minz - 
RALIS. 3 Yo! 


TinNCTURA ANTIMONIL DIAPHO-. 


Bl en er 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimony. 
ake f | 8 
Diaphoretic antimony, ſixteen 

ounces; 7 1 
Nitre, four pounds 

Tartarized ſpirit of wine, three 

pints. Mtb ab 18 

Let the antimony and nitre be finely 
powdered, mixed, injected by a 
ſpoonful at a time into a red-hot 
crucible, and kept in a ſtrong 

melting heat for half an hour. 
Then pour the matter into a warm 
tron mortar, powder it whilſt hot, 
and immediately add the vinous 
ſpirit. Digeſt for three days, and 
filtre the tincture for uſe, 


Tuis tincture is recommended 
for the ſame purpoſes as the forego- 
It is 
very fragant in ſmell, and agreeable 
to the taſte. As the diaphoretic 
antimony is a perfect calx of the me- 
tal, the nitre and the alkali of the 
rectified ſpirit form an imperfect and 
uſeleſs compound with the inert calx 
of antimony.” ä 


TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu. 


| Edinb. 
Take of wy 

Balſam of 'Tolu, an ounce and a 

half; ö 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 5 8 
Digeſt until the balſam is diffolved ; _ 
and then ftrain the tincture. 


Tunis ſolution of balſam of Tolu 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam 
itſelf. It may be taken internally, 
in the ſeveral intentions for which 
this valuable balſam is proper, to 
the quantity of a tea · ſpoonful or two, 
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334 Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 
with the plain ſyrup of ſugar, it 


forms an elegant balſamic ſyrup. 


TINCTURA VALERIANE 
+ © > SIMPLEX. 
Simple tincture of valerian. 


Take of D. 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pints. 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
Tun valerian root ought to be re- 
duced into fine powder, otherwiſe 


the ſpirit will not ſufficiently extract 


its virtues. The tincture proves of 
a deep colour, and conſiderably 
ftrong of the valerian; though it 
has not been found to anſwer ſo 
well in the cure of epileptic diſor- 
ders as the root in ſubſtance, exhi- 
bited in the form of powder or bo- 
Jus. The doſe of the tincture is, 


from half a ſpoonful to a ſpoonful 
or more two or three times a-day. 


_ -*FINCTURA VALERIANE 


VOLATILIS. 1,7 
Volatile tincture of valerian. 

3 Lond. 

Take of © 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, . two 

-- pints. | 

Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel cloſe- 

15 ſtopt, and afterwards ſtrain off 
the tincture. | 


| | Edinb. 

* Take of b 
Wild valerian root, two ounces; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, one 

pound. 3 
Macerate fix days in a cloſe veſſel, 


and ftrain,? 


Bor the volatile and vinous ſpi- 


Pur ll. 
rit of ſal ammoniac are here 

lent menſtrua,” and at the "ag 
conſiderably promote the virtue; of 
the valerian, which in ſome caſey 
wants an affiſtance of this king. 


The doſe may be a tea-ſpoonful or 


two. N 


TINCTURA VERATRI. 
Tincture of veratrum, or white 
" 0 4413! hellebore. e 
Tond. and Edinb. 
Take of N | 
White hellebore root, eight 
ouncesz i! + 
Proof · ſpirit, two pints. (Tw o 
| pounds and a half, Edinb.) 
_— them together, (* ten days, 
\ Edinb.') and filtre the tincture 
through paper. 


Tais tincture is ſometimes uſed 
for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic-in apoplectic and mania- 
cal diſorders. It may likewiſe be 
ſo managed, as to prove a powerful 
alterative and deobſtruent, in caſes 
where milder remedies have little 
effect. But a great deal of caution 
is requiſite in its uſe: the doſe, at 
firſt, ought to be only a few drops; 
if conſiderable, it proves violently 
emetic or cathartic. 


BALSAMUM GUAIACINUM, 


Balſam of guaiacum. ' 
Lond. 
Elixir guaiacinum. 


Edinò. 


Take of 


Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams; 


EKectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pints 


and a half. (Two pounds and 
e ee 

Digeſt till the gum is diſſolved, (ten 

days, Edin.) and then ſtrain off 
the balſam. | 


« ELIXIR 


— 


ELIXIR GUATACINUM 

-.,- VOLATILE. 

Paiolatile elixir of guaiac. 

1551 Edinb. 

1 Take of | | 

Gum guaiacum, four ounces; 

Balſam of Peru, two drams; 

Diſtilled oil of ſaſſafras, one half 
dram; . 

vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, one 
pound and a half. 

Macerate ſix days, in a cloſe veſſel, 

and ſtrain.” 


Txxse compoſitions, © and eſpe- 
cially. the laſt, are medicines of 
great efficacy, and capable of an- 
ſwering many uſeful purpoſes. They 
warm and ſtrengthen the habit, and 

omote inſenſible perſpiration. 
Twenty or thirty drops, or a table- 
ſpoonful, may be taken two or 
three times a-day, or oftener, in 
any proper vehicle, in rheumatic 
complaints, cutaneous defedations, 
&, particularly where the patient is 
of a cold phlegmatic temperament, 


hot bilious conſtitutions, and tenſity 
or rigidity of the veſſels, like other 
ſtimulating medicines, they are evi- 
dently improper. Be 
BaLSAMUM COMMENDATORIS. 
Baume de commandeur. 
Take of 15 
Dry Peruvian balſam, one ounce; 
Storax in the tear, two ounces; 
Benjamin, three ounces; 
Socotorine aloes, 
Myrrh, 
Olibanum, 
Angelica roots, 

St John's wort flowers, 
an ounce; 
Fpirit of wine, two pounds eight 
dounces by weight. 
Let them ſtand together in the ſun 
during the dog-days, in a glaſs 
veſſel, cloſely ſtopped; and after · 


each half 


63 


and the ſolids weak and relaxed. In 


/ 


| - 335. 
wards ſtrain out the balſam throꝰ 
a a linen cloth. EN $971 


- This balſam has been inferted, 
with little variation, in ſome foreign 
pharmacopœias, and likewiſe kept 
a ſecret in private hands, under the 
titles of Balſamum Perſicum, Bal- 


fam of Berne, Made's balſam, Friar's 


balſam,  Feſuit's drops, &c. The 
form above ts taken from the origi- 
nal receipt publiſhed by Pomet (Hi- 
floire de Drogues, edit. 2. tom. ii. 
p. 56.) It ſtands greatly recom- 
mended, externally, for cleanfing 
and healing wounds and ulcers, for 
diſcuſſing cold tumours, - allaying 
gouty, rheumatic, and other old 
pains and aches; and likewiſe inter- 
nally, for warming and ſtrengthen- 
ing the ſtomach and inteſtines, ex- 
pelling flatulencies, and relieving 
colicky complaints. Outwardly, it 
is applied cold on the part with a 
feather; inwardly, a few drops are 
taken at a time, in wine or any other 
convenient vehicle. It ſeems to 
have got far too much to do; and is 
undoubtedly a very confuſed farrago 
of diſcordant ſubſtances.” | 


BALSAMUM 
TRAUMATICUM. 


Traumatic or vulnerary balſam. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Benzoine, three ounces; - 
Storax, ſtrained, two ounces z 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt, that the gums may as much 
as poſſible be diſſolved; and then 
ſtrain off the balſam for uſe. 


Tuis is an elegant reformation 
of the preceding compoſition, con- 
ſiderably more ſimple, yet not infe- 
rior in efficacy. The balſam of To- 
lu ſupplies, with advantage, the dry 


Peru- 
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Peruvian balſam, a drug very rare 
to be met with in this country: the 


dlibanum, myrrh, and angelica roots 


here omitted, were certainly ſuper- 
fluous in a medicine containing ſo 


much more powerful materials; and 


the St John's wort flowers are as 
deſervedly thrown out, as having 
little elſe to recommend them t 


_ Prejudice or ſuperſtition. 0 


I 1630/4 Bee 
Benzoine, three ounces; 

Balſam of Peru, two ounces; 
Hepatic aloes, half an ounce; 
ReQified - ſpirit of wine, two 


pounds. 

Digeſt them in a ſand- heat, for the 
ſpace of ten days; and then ſtrain 
the balſam . 6 48s. 


Tuis is a further contraction of 
the baume de commandeur, without 
any injury to it as a medicine, at 
leaſt with regard to the purpoſes for 
which the title ſhows it deſigned. 


. Sacotorine aloes is here judiciouſly 
exchanged for the hepatic, which 
appears from experience to be the. 


moſt ſerviceable in external applica- 
tions. N 


ELIXIR ALOES. 
Elixir of alves. 
- Lond. 


Take of 


Tincture of myrrh, two pints; 
Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, each three ounces. 


Digelt them together, aud ſtrain off 


the elixir. 


ELIXIR ALOES, ulgo 
PROPRIETATIS. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Moyrrh, in powder, two ounces; 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a 
OS... 3 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
1 


4 


from twenty drops to a tea-ſpoonful 


Part Ill. 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
Proof: ſpirit, of each one pound. 

Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit ſor 
the ſpace of four days; then add 
the aloes in powder, and the ſaf. 
fron : continue the digeſtion for 
two days longer, ſuffer the feces 


| to ſubſide, and pour off the clear 


ES 
elixir. , 


Tais is the elixir proprietatic of 
Paracelſus, improved with regard to 
the manner of preparation. The 


— ſaffron, and aloes, have been 


uſually directed to be digeſted in the 


; ſpirit together; by this method, the 


menſruum ſoon loads itſelf with the 
latter, ſo as ſcarce to take up any of 
the myrrh ; whilſt a tincture, extrac- 
ted firſt from the myrrh, readily dif. 
ſolves a large quantity of the others, 


The alkaline ſalt, commonly order- 
ed in theſe preparations with a view 


to promote the diſſolution of the 
myrrh, we have already obſerved to 
be uſeleſs; and accordingly it is now 
omitted. Inſtead of employing 
the rectified ſpirit alone, the Edin- 
burgh College have uſed an equal 
proportion of proof - ſpirit, which is 
not only a more complete men- 
ſtruum, but alſo renders the medi- 
cine leſs heating.” 125 

This medicine is greatly recom- 
mended, and not undeſervedly, as a 
warm flimulant and aperient. It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other 
viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages 


from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 


neral. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quently done good ſervice in cachec- 
tic and icteric caſes, uterine ob- 


ſtructions, and other like diſorders; 


particularly in cold, pale, phlegma- 


tic habits: where the patient is of a 
hot, bilious conſtitution, and florid 
compleQion, this warm ſtimulating 
medicine is leſs proper, and ſome- 
times prejudicial, The doſe may be 


or 


a 4 
* - 


BU cy  Spritunr Tindires © 997 


. SES at FF, Bs 


or more, two or three times a-day, ' 


according to the purpoſes which it 
i; intended to anſwer. 


ELIXIR ALOES fire 

PROPRIETATIS VITRI- 
.. - OLICDM.. | 

Pitriolic elixir of aloes or 

F property. 

e 

t Take of | 
Myrrh, 


| Socotorine aloes, of each an vunce 


and a half; | 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pound. 5 
Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit 
four days, in a cloſe veſſel;-then 
add the ſaffron and aloes. | 
Digeſt again four days; and when 
the feces have ſubſided, pour out 
the elixir. fol 


© Taz Edinburgh College have 
alſo reformed this preparation con- 
ſiderably; and eſpecially by direc- 
ting the myrrh to be digeſted firſt, 
for the ſame reaſons as were obſer- 
ved on the preceding article. Here 
the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is very 
judiciouſly ſubſtituted to the ſpirit 
of ſulphur, ordered in other books 
of pharmacy to be added to the fore- 
going preparation; for that ſtrong 
acid precipitates fromi the liquor 
great part of what it had before ta- 
en up from the other ingredients; 
whereas, when the acid is previouſly 
combined with the vinous ſpirit, and 


thereby dulcified, as it is called, it 


does not impede its diſſolving power. 


This elixir poſſeſſes the general vir- 
tues of the preceding, and is, in 
virtue. of ' the menſtruum, prefer- 
red to it in hot conſtitutions, and 
weakneſſes: of the ſtomach. See 
Exixix virziori in the following 
page. | 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. -/ 
5 Paregoric elixir. 5 


| Lond. 

Take f Lv 
Flowers of benzoine, . | 
Opium ſtrained, each one dram 
Camphor, two ſcruples; | 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, half a 

dram; 
ReRified ſpirit of wine, two pints. 

Digeſt, and ſtrain. 8 


Ka. 

Take of | | 
Flowers of benzoine, | 
Engliſh ſaffron, of each thre 

drams; 
Opium, two drams; . 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, half a 
dram; x, 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 

fixteen ounces. | 

Digeſt: four days in a cloſe veſſel, 
and train. | : 


© Tux moſt material differences 
in the above formula from the pre- 
ceding, are the ſubſtitution of the 
vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac to the 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and a larger 
proportion of opium; the vinous 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is not only, 
perhaps, a more powerful men- 
ſtruum, but in moſt inſtances coins 
cides with the virtues of the prepa - 
ration; but as the opium is the in- 
gredient on which we place the prin- 
cipal dependance, ſo its proportion 
is increaſed, in order that we may 
give it in ſuch a doſe as that the a- 
crimony of the menſtruum ſhall not 

prove hurtful to the ſtomach.” 
The London formula is taken 
from Le Mort, with the omiſſion of 
three unneceſſary ingredients, ho- 
ney, liquorice, and alkaline ſalt. It 
was originally preſcribed under the 
title of Exixix a$THMATICUM, 
which it does not ill deferve. It 
contributes to allay the tickling, 
Y which 
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the other 4 


'_ —  Pharmacentico! 8 


_ which 


and at the {ame time, is ſuppoſed to 
open the breaſt, and give greater li- 


berty of breathing: the opmam pro- 


eures (as it dees by ate} ) 8 
reryreſief from theſnptoms udilſt 


move tbe cane, and prevent their 
return. It is given to children a- 
gamiſt che chincaugh, & c. from five 
drops to twenty; to adults, from 
twenty to an hundred. Half an 
eunce by meaſure contains about a 


grain of opium; but in the Edin - 


burgh formula the Proportion of o- 
pram is larger.” 4 


ELIX IR PECTORALE. 


, ©: 2a of Tela, two ounces; 
Balſam of Peru, one ounce; 
Flowers of benzoive, 


Engliſh ſaffron, each half an 


Ae elite eine, deo pints. 


Digeft them in a ſand-heat for three 


days, and then ſtrain 63 


Tuns balſamic 1 is givem to 
the quantity of a tea-ſpooniul, two 
or three times a-day, as an expecto- 
rant and detergent, an coughs and 
ulcerat ions of the breaſt. The bal - 
ſam of Peru is a new ingrediicut, in · 
troduoed m the preſent edit ion; and 
the flowers ef benzoine are ſubſtitu - 
ted to benaoine in ſubſtance: very 
much caution is, bowever, neccfſary 
in the uſe of theſe ſlimulating ſub- 


Rances.? 


ELIXIR VITRIOLL 
| ACIDUM. 
Acid elixir of vitricl. 


Lead. 
Take of vide ts > 
Aromatic tinQure, one pint; 
Shag ſpirit (Called vilzefxitriel 


ounces; 


proxckes Frequent coughing ; Mia them together; and den the 


1ents tent] to re- 


Digeſt them to 


Part M, 


through paper. 18 8 


Tunis preparation was originally 
taken fram Mynſicht, and — been 


uſually diſtinguiſhed by his name, 


It is here prepaneck in a fomewhat 
different manner from that directed 


by the author. and in other books 


of pharmacy; the oil of rial and 

ſpirit of wine * there faſt mixed 

together, and then digeſted W a- 

romatics. 

Mynbcht's ebxir of vitriol is a. | 
rect ed an our preceting —— 
peia as follows: 

Take of 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves, a drama; 
Calamus aromat icus, one ounce; 
Galangal, an ounce and æ half; 
Sage, 

Miot, each half an Ounce; 
Cubebs, 

Nutmegs, each two drama; 
Aloes Wood, 

Citron- peel, cach one dram. 
Reduce theſe ingredients mtoapow- 

der; to which add of 

| Svgar-candy, three ounces; 
Spirit of wine, a piat aud a half; 
Oil of vitriol, one pivt. 


gether for | 
days, and then filtre the tincture 
for ule. 


© Take of 
ReQtifked ſpirit af wine, tws 
pounds; 
e it by little and little of 
vitriolic acid, fix ounces. 
Digeſt the mixture with a very 
gentle heat, i a cloſe veſſel, 
tkree days; then add, 
Of cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce; 
Digeſt again in a cloſe veſſel ſix 
days, and then filtre- the tincture 
throught 


a ä 2 


througli paper placed in a glaſs 
funnel.” . a IF 


Tux intention in theſe proceſſes 
is, to obtain a tincture of aromatic 
vegetables, in ſpirit of wine, combi- 
ned with a conkderable proportion 
bf vitriolic acid. When the tinc- 
| ture is firſt drawn with vinous ſpi- 

fits, and the acid added afterwards, 
as in the firſt of the above preſcrip- 


tions, the acid precipitates great 


t of what the ſpirit had before 
taken up: and on the other hand, 


when the acid is mixed with the ſpi- 


nit immediately before the extrac- 
tion, as in the ſecond proceſs, it 
prevents the diſſolution of all that it 


would have precipitated by the for- 


mer way of treatment: by previouſ- 


ly uniting the acid and the vinous 


ſpirit together by digeſtion, as in 
the laſt proceſs, the inconvenience 
is ſomewhat leſſened. 

All theſe compoſitions are valu- 
able medicines in weaknels and re- 
laxat ions of the ſtomach and decays 
of conſtitution, particularly in thoſe 
which proceed fram irregularities; 
which are accompanied with ſlow fe- 
brile ſymptoms, or which follow the 
ſuppreſſion of intermittents. They 
have frequently taken place after. 
bitters and aromatics by themſelves 
had availed nothing; and, indeed, 
great part of their virtue depends 
on the vitriolic acid; which, barely 
diluted with water, has, in theſe 
caſes, where the ſtomach could bear 
the acidity, produced happy effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina 
Cymnaſtica), that he was recovered, 
by Myaſicht's elixir, from an ex- 
treme decay of conſtitution, and 


continual retchings to vomit. They 


may all be given from ten to thirty 
or forty drops or more, according to 
the quantity of acid, twice or thrice 
a-day, at ſuch times as the ſtomach 
is molt empty. They are very uſe- 
fully conjoned with the bark, both 


* * 
* 


- * - 


as covering its diſagreeable taſte and 
coinciding with its virtues,” | 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE. 
| Stveet elixir of vitrial. a 


Take of 
Aronatic ticture, one pint; 
Dulcified ſpirit of witziol, eight 
ounces by weight. | 

Mix them together. 


5 Gini? 
Alt is made of the ſame aroma- 
| tics, and in the ſame manner, 
as the Tinctura aromatica ; ex- 
cept that, in place of the vinaus - 
| ſpirit, the dulcified ſpirit of vi- 
trio] is employed.” it 


Tarss are deſigned for perſons 
whoſe ſtomach is too weak to bear 
the foregoaiag acid elixir: to the 
taſte, they are gratefully aromatic, 
without any perceptible acidity. 
The dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, here 
directed, occaſtons little or no pre- 
cipitation upon adding it to the tinc» 

A medicine of this kind was for- 
merly in great eſteem under the title 
of ViGant's VOLATILE ELIXIR or 
vit&oi; the compobtion of which 
was firft communicated to the pub- 
lic in the Pharmacopæia reſormata. 
It is prepared by digeſting ſome vo- 
latile ſpirits of vitriol upon a ſmall 
quantity of mint leaves curiouſly 
dried, till the liquor has acquired a 
fine green colour. If the ſpirit, as 
it frequently does, partakes too much 
of the acid, this colour will not ſuc- 
ceed: in ſuch eaſe, it ſhould be rec- 
tified from a little fxt alkaliue ſalt, 
as hereafter directed in chap. viii. 
ſc. 5. The mint is moſt commo- 
diouſty ſuſpended in the fpirit in a 
fine linen cloth: this prevents the 
neceſſity of filtration, during which 
the more volatile parts would ex- 
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ELIXIR MVIRRHE 
CoOMrOSTTUM. 
\Compound elixir of myrrh. 


Take of © 
Extract of ſavin, one ounce; 
Tincture of caſtor, one pint ; 
Tincture of myrrh, ha a pint. 
Digeſt them * 825 and then 
ſtrain the elixir 


Tris preparation is improved 


from one deſcribed in ſome former 


diſpenſatories under the name of 
Elixix UTERINUM. lt is a medi- 
eine of great importance in uterine 
obſtructions, and in hypochondria- 
cal caſes; though, poſhbly, means 
might be contrived of ſuperadding 
more effectually the virtues of ſavin 
to a tinQure of myrrh and caſtor. 


It may be given from five drops to 


twenty or thirty, or more, in penny- 


royal water, or any other ſuitable 
ele. | 


ELIXIR ex ALOE et RHEO, 
vulgo SACRUM. 
Elixir of aloes and rhubarb, com- 
monly called ſacred elixir. 


Edinb. 
8 «© Take of 
Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten Gans; ; 
Socotorine aloes, in pn. fx 
dirams; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
__ ounce; 
Proof- ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and then 
rain the elixir. This prepara- 
tion 1s very much employed as a 
warming cordial purge, and for 


the general purpoſes of aloetics.? 


8PIRITUS VINOSUS 
' | CAMPHORATUS. 
_ Camphorated ſpirit of wine. 
1 Lend. 


Take of | v1 
Cawphor, two ounces ; 


— 


Pharmateutical Preparations. 


Putt Ill. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints, 


Mix them together, that the cam. 
phor may be diſſolved. 


Ee Edinb. 
Take of 
Camphor, one ounce; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Mix them together, that the cam- 
phor may be diſſolved. 


It may alſo be made with a double, 


triple, &c. proportion of cam- 
phor.? 


Tuis ſolution of camphor is em- 
ployed chiefly for external uſes, a- 
gainſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbneſſes, inflammations, for dif. 
cuſſing tumors, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their progreſs. 
It is too pungent to be exhibited 
internally, even when diluted, nor 
does the dilution ſucceed well ; for 
on the admixture of aqueous li- 


quors, the camphor gradually ſepa- 


rates and runs together into little 
maſles. 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a. camphorated ſpirit not 
ſubject to this inconvenience, It is 
prepared by grinding the camphor 
with ſomewhat more than an equal 


weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, then ad- 


ding a proper quantity of proof- 


ſpirit, and drawing off one half of it 


by diſtillation. ' This ſpirit was pro- 
poſed to the College to be received 
into the Pharmacopoeia, at the late 
reviſal, under the title of Spi rs 
CAMPHORE,TARTARIZATUS., But 
upen trial, it 'did not anſwer ex- 
pectation: ſome of the camphor; as 
the committee obſerve, riſes with 
the ſpirit in diſtillation, though but 
a ſmall quantity; whence, mixed 
with a large portion of water, it does 
not ſenſibly render it turbid; but in 


a proper quantity, it exhibits the 
ſame appearance as the more com- 


mon camphorated ſpirit : it did not 
appear, 


. ; 
80 


Chap. 3. 
appear, that ſpirit diſtilled from 
camphor, with or without the alka- 
line ſalt, differed at all in this re- 
ſpect. | 355 
The moſt convenient method of 
uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, for internal uſe, ſeems to be 
by the mediation of almonds, or of 
mucilages; triturated with theſe, it 
readily mingles with water into the 
form of an emulſion, at the ſame 
time that its pungency is conſider- 
ably abated. It may alſo be com- 
modiouſly exhibited in the form of 


an oily draught, expreſſed oils totally 


diſſolving it. 
TINCTURA ABSINTHII. 


Tindture of wormwosd. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
The flowering tops of wormwood, 


properly dried, four ounces; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 
Macerate two days; then preſs out 
the ſpirit ; and pour it upon, 
Of wormwood, two ounces. 
Macerate again four days; then 
preſs the tincture through a cloth, 
and afterwards ſtrain it through 


paper. 


Tus aromatic parts of worm- 
wood are more eſpecially found in 
the flowering tops, and its bitter- 
neſs in the leaves: but as the latter 


are replete with a mucilaginous mat- 


ter, which might impede the action 
of the menſtruum on the aromatic 
parts; ſo in this very elegant for- 
mula, the flowerings tops are infu- 
ſed firſt, and their tincture made to 
extract the bitter parts of the leaves 
and ſtalks, This preparation may 
therefore be conſidered as contain- 
ing the whole virtues of the plant; 
for a deſcription of which, ſee An- 
SINTHIUM, Ap 


„ | - 8 
SG )pirituout Tincture. 


to ſixty or ſeventy nant. 


34? 


TINCTURA e KINO. . 
Tincture of gum king. 
_. Edinb. 2 
© Take of 
| Gum kino, two ounces; . 5 
Proof - ſpirit, a pound and a half. 
Digeſt eight days, and ſtrain. 


Tus ſubſtance called gum kino 
ſeems to be really a gum- reſin; on 
which account proof - ſpirit is the 
moſt proper menſtruum. his pre- 


paration muſt therefore poſſeſs the 


virtues of the ſubſtanee; for a de- 
ſcription of which, ſee Kix o.“ 


TINCTURA MOSCHI. | 
Tincture of muſk. 
Edinh. 


Take of 3 
Muſk, two drams; * / 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 


Digeſt ten days, and train. 


RecT1F1ED ſpirit is the moſt com- 
plete menſtruum for muſk ; but in 
this form it is often impoſſible to 
give ſuch a quantity of the muſk as 
is often neceſſary for our purpoſe.? 


TixncTuURA BENZ OI. 
Tincture of benzoine. 
Take of | 
Benzoine, four ounces; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand-heat. 
he three or four days, and-then 
decant off the tincture. 


Tuis tincture ſtands recommend- 
ed in aſthmas, and other diſorders of 
the lungs, in doſes of from twenty 
It haz, 
however, been principally made uſe 
of externally, as a coſmetic, for 
clearing and ſmoothing the ſkin: for 
theſe purpoſes it is mixed with a 
large proportion of water, when it 
forms into a white liquor called Lac 
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for ſome time, the benzoĩne preci - 


pr in form of a white * = hh 


of a very pleaſant ſmell and not 
diſagreeable taſte), which im the 
Brandenburgh pharmacopœia is pre- 
ferred to the — of benzome, as 
being free-from the empyreumatic 
favour which theſe are getierally at- 


tended with: it is, however, of a 


different nature from the flowers, 


being no other than the benzoine 


in its whole — * whereas the 
flowers are a difti un ny not 
reſinous, like the f the maſs, 
but rather, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
of the faline kind. The precipitg- 
tion is directed to be made with roſe · 
water. 


Gurræ vrrx. 
Drop. life. 
Take f > nd 
Opium, pour ounces; 
Saffron, one ounce ; 
"Virginian fnakeroot, 
"Cochineal, each half 
Nutmega, 
Zedoary, each two ounces; 
Camphor, one ounce; 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimony, 
one pint; 5 
Water, two pinte. 
Piel the opium with the water in 
1 heat, tilt as much as 
poſſible of it is diffolved, and paſs 
the ſolution through a ſtraĩner. 
Digeft the other ingredients in 
The antimonial tincture for three 
pr four days, Mix both liquors 
. together ; let them ftand in dige- 
{tion for two days longer; and af- 


an ounce; 


ter the feces have fubfided, pour. 


5 off the clear for ufc, 


Futs medicine has been recom · 
pended as preferable to the common 


opiates, and leſs apt to leave @ nay- 


{ca on the ſtomach: the doſe i is from 


ten drops to forty or fifty. . Its 
pfe may be very well fuperleded.? a 


Pharniaeeutical Preparations. 
vun. If this be foffered to reſt 


Fart Ill. 
Tivc run feu 582TH uE. 
Tindture or Wees of ambergrig. 


Parif. 
Take of 
Ambergris, one dram; 
Tattarised ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roles, that is, hi 
rectifled fpirit of wine drawn 
off from dried damaſk rofes, 
each one ounce ard a half. 
Digeſt in the heat of a water-bath, 


Tas ambergris, if pure, 1s here 
totally diffolved into a reddiſh li. 
quor, provided the heat be ſufficient 
to make the ſpirit boil or ſimmer: 
with a weaker heat, or if the ſpirit 
is not highly re&ified, this ſolution 
does not fucceed. This tincture is 
a high cordial : eight or ten drops 
may be taken on ſugax. 


TixcTura ſeu EsszNTIA rxGHA, 
The royal tincture or efence, 


Pariſ. 

Take of 
Ambergris, two nne 
Mufk, one ſcruple; 

Civet, ten grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; 
Oi of rhodium, four drops; 
Salt of tartar, half a dram; 
ReRiked ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, 
d pirit of orange. flowers, each one 
ounce and a half. 

Grind the ſalt of tartar with the am. 
bergris, muſk, civet, and effen- 
tial oils, till they are 3 
mixed; then add the ſpirits, an 
digeſt in a warm place ſor ſome 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel; afterwards let the liquor ſettle, 
und pour off the car from the 


fregs, | 
Tus tiacture is à very high per- 
fume; and by thoſe who can bear 
ſubſlances of that claſs, may be ta- 
ken, like the preceding. as a cordial. 
A few drops give a fine flavour ta 
F 


G 95 
» large quantity ef other Iquors. 


— Ti EAR 


much 8 and that ad apinion 


The ambergris diſſolves here with has been drawn —_ 


Jeſs heat than is the foregoing pre- 
paration, the eilential oils de 
ting its ſolutian. 


Böberbna or , ler Mru- 
SICHTI. 
Mynficht's tindture for the toothach. 
DArgentoratenſ. 
Take of 
Guaiacum wood, two gunces ; 
Saſſafras, 
Sarſaparilla, each one ounce ; 
Pellitory of Spain, | 
Alum, 
| Sat prunellæ, each half an ounce ; 
Staveſacre feeds, - 
Henbane ſeeds, each two drams; 
Opium, 
Cloves, each one dram and a half; 
Serpyllum, 
Origanum, 
Saffron, each one dram; 
Kectifled ſpirit of wine, 
Vinegar, each one pint and a half. 
Reduce the dry ingredients into 
powder, and extract a tincture 
from them witli the n aud vi · 
negar mixed. 


« A LitTLE of this ame is to 


« be taken warm into the mouth, 


and repeated if there ſhould be 
« occaſion, It effectually relieves 
the moſt violent toothachs ; pre- 
« venting the afflux of humours, 
« and ſurprilingly extractiug thoſe 
« already ſettled upon the parts; 
« the pain ſeems often on the firit 
« application of it to increaſe, but 
„ ſoon after abates and goes off. 2 
The above compalition, and this ac- 
count of its virtues, is from the phar- 
macopœia of the college of dtra- 
burgh. © The opium, the henbane, 
ad the hot ſpices in the above for- 
mula, may, no doubt, ſometimes 
produce a temporary relief of the 
5 in; but we alledge, that the col- 

ge of Sucalbargh 1 have given it too 


good works.” | Fi 


Essen 1G 04UM. 
Effence af the wands. 
| Argentoratenf. 
Take of NL ee 
Saſſafras, two ounces; 
Guaiacum, three ounces; 
China root, 
Sarſaparilla, 
Red ſaunders, 
Yellow ſaunders, each one ounce; 
Spirit of wine, as much as will 
cover the above ingredieats. to 
the height of four inches. 
Digeſt for eiglit days, and then filtre 
the eſſence. 2 


Ture eſſence, or tincture, is gi- 
ven in venereal and catarrhous diſ- 
orders, and impurities of the hu- 
mours in general, from a ſeruple to 
a dram or more, By gently, draw- 


ing off half of the ſpirit, the remain- 


der becomes-proportionably ftrong- 
er, and is then called efentia ligno- 
rum CONcentrata. 


Barsauun viræ. 
Balſam of life. 
Brandenburgh. . 

Take f 
2 oils of Lavender, 
Nutmegs,. 
Cloves, 
Serpyllum, eack 
half a dram; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon-pecl, 
Bergamotte, each 
two ſcruples; 
Balſam of Peru, one diam; 
Highly re&ified {ptrit of laven- 


der, fifteen ounces. 


Firſt difſotve the balſam in the ſpi- 


rit, then add the oils, and- digelt 
till the whole is diſſolred. 
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1  Pharmateutital Preparations. | 


Tuis fragrant balſam is an im- 
provement on one deſcribed by Hoff- 
man in his. notes on Poteriue; and 
is probably the ſame, or nearly the 
ſame, with the balſam ſo much ce- 


lebrated afterwards in that author's 


practice, internally in languors, 
faintings, debilities of the nervous 


. ſyſtem, colies, &c. from ten to twen- · 


* 


ty or thirty drops; and externally, 
applied to the noſtrils, temples, &c. 
in vertiginous, lethargic, and other 
like complaints. Thus much is cer. 
tain, from Hoffman's own writin 
that his balſam was compoſed of 
fragrant oils diſſolved in re&ified 
ſpirit of wine. 99 


; 8 E C . VII. y 


\ O1Ls by IxrusioN and DECOCTION. 


7 XepaESSED oils extract the reſi- 
nous and oily parts of vege- 


tables, but do not act upon the 
gummy and mucilaginous: hence 


the gleum e mucilaginibus of the ſhops 
contains nothing of the mucilage 
which its ingredients abound with. 


'Theſe oils may be tinged, by vege- 


table matters, of almoſt all colours ; 
the leaves of moſt plants communi- 
cate a green ; yellow flowers, a di- 
lute gold colour; ſome red flowers, 


a light red; alkanet root, a beauti- - 


ful and deep red. | 
In making the officinal oils from 


the leaves of plants, a good deal of 
Care 18 neceſſary, to give them the 


fine green colour expected in them. 
If the boiling of the herb in the oil 
is not continued till all the aqueous 


moiſture has exhaled (the mark of 
which is, the herb's being criſp) the 
oil will have a dingy yellowiſh hue; 


if continued longer, it turns black, 
and contracts an empyreumatic 


ſmell. The moſt convenient me- 


thod of managing the proceſs ſeems 
to be, to ſtrain off the oil when ſuf- 
ficiently impregnated with the vir- 
tue of the plant, and afterwards to 
let it ſtand in a clean veſſel over a 
gentle fire, until, by frequent trials 
on a white tile, it appears to have 
— ned the deep green colour requi- 
red. f 


Take of 


OLEUM CHAMEMELI. 

Oil of camomile. 
Edinb. + 

Take of 5 
Camomile, with the flowers, freſh 

gathered and bruiſed, one 
pound; 
Oil olive, three pints. 

Boll them gently till the herb is al. 
moſt ern then ſtrain and preſs 
out the oil. 

The oils of the other herbs are pre · 

pared in the ſame manner. 


OLEUM HYPERICI. 
Oil of St Fohn's wort. 
nd, 


The flowers of St John's wort, 
full blows, freſh gathered, and 
carefully freed from the cups, 
four ounces; | 

Oil olive, two pants. 
Pour the oil upon the flowers, and. 
let them ſtand together till the oil 

is ſufficiently coloured. 


OLEUM e MUCILAGINI- 
| BUS. 
Oil of mucilages. , 
Lond. 


Take of 
Marſhmallow root, freſh, half a 
pound; RSS 
Linſeed, 

Fenugreek 


Cbap-. 3* 

Fenugreek ſeed, each three 
_ ounces; gt 55% 

Water, two pints; 

Oil olive, four pints. 

Bruiſe the roots and ſeeds, and 

gently boil them in the water for 
half an hour: then add the oil, 
and continue the boiling till all 

the water is waſted: afterwards 
let the oil be carefully poured off 
for uſe. | 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM. 

| Oil of elder, 

Take of | 
Elder flowers, one pound; 
Oil olive, two pants. 

Boil the flowers in the oil till they 

are almoſt criſp; then preſs out 
the oil, and ſet it by till the feces 
have ſubſided. 


OLEUM VIRIDE. 
Green oil. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Bay leaves, 

Rue leaves, | 

Marjoram leaves, 

Sea-wormwood leaves, 

Camomile leaves, each, freſh ga- 
thered, three ounces; 

Oil olive, two pints. 

Bruiſe the herbs and gently boil 
them in the oil till they are almoſt 
eriſp; then preſs out the oil, let 
it ſtand to ſettle, and afterwards 
pour it off from the ſediment. 


ALL the foregoing oils are de- 
ligned for external applications only. 
They are ſuppoſed, beſides the ge- 
neral emollient quality of the oil it- 
ſelf, to receive particular virtues from 
the ingredients: that of camomile 
flowers, to be a warm diſcutient 
and reſolvent ; that of St John's wort 
flowers, to be peculiarly grateful to 
the nerves, to give great relief in all 
kinds of pains and wearineſs, to re- 
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ſolve tumours, and heal wounds and 
ulcers; and the oil of mucilages to 
be ſofter and more emollient than 
common oil. An oil prepared in 
the ſame manner from wormwood, 
rubbed on the ſtomach and umbili- 
cal region, is ſaid to excite appe - 


tite, ſtrengthen the viſcera, and kill 


worms; and one from rue, to be of 
ſingular efficacy againſt worms and 


colicky pains and ſwellings. 


It is preſumed, however, that at 
preſent there are few who expect 
much more from theſe preparations 
than from common dil itſelf, which 


has the advantage of being leſs of- 


fenſive. The mucilaginous ingredi- 
ents, marſhmallow- root and linſeed, 
in the oleum e mucilaginibus, make 

no addition to the virtue of the oil; 

for mucilages, as already obſerved, 
are not ſoluble in oils. Experience 

has not diſcovered any ſuch ſingular 

qualities in the flowers of St John's 

wort, that four ounces of them ſhould 
communicate any remarkable vir- 
tue to a quart of oil. Of the other 
herbs, the more valuable parts are 
diſſipated by the boiling heat: and 
although the remaining matter, if it 
was taken internally either by itſelf, 
or diſſolved in watery or ſpirituous 
liquors, might not be deſtitute of 
activity, .yet it can ſcarcely be ſup- 

poſed, when combined with a large 
quantity of oil, to have any mate- 

rial effe& in external applications. 

The number of theſe oils has, there- 
fore, been judiciouſly retrenched at 
the late reformation: the five above 
retained, are not one-tenth part of 
thoſe which were formerly ordered 
to be kept in the ſhops. The moſt 
certain way of anſwering the pur- 

poſes intended by theſe preparations 
appears to be, by mixing with the 
expreſſed oil a ſuitable quantity, ei- 
ther of the native reſins of vege- 
tables, or of the eſſential oils and re- 
ſinous extracts artificially prepared 


from them. a 
OLEUM 


„ 
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OLEUM CAMPHORAT UM. 
Camplorated oil. 

Part eo Bad - 

Take of | 


Camphor, half an ounce. ; 
Diffolve the camphor in the oil.“ 


Tas oll is deſigned, likethe fore- 
going ones, for external purpoſes. 
It has been in afe for ſome time, in 


che mfirmary of Edinburgh, againſt 
burns, rheumatic pains, &c. and is 


_ thence received into the Pharmaco- 


pœia of the Edinburgh college. 


Ouzum oDorIFEeROUM. 
Ogoriferons oll. 
Let ſome fine carded cotton be dipt 
in oil olive, or oil of ben nuts, 
chat ir may be thoroughly imbi- 
bed with the oil, without retain- 


ing ſo much as to drip ſpontane- 


ouſly. Lay a bed of this cotton 
in the bottom of a tin or porce- 
laine veſſel, and lightly ſpread up- 
on ĩt a pretty thick layer of any 
odoriferous flowers freſh. gather- 
ed, as jaſmine flowers, violets, R- 
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lies of the valley, e. 

theſe ſpread more of the — 
and then more flowers alternate. 
ly, till the-veffel is full; then co. 
ver it cloſe, and let it ſtand for 
twenty-four hours in a geutle 
warmth. Great part of the fra. 
grance of the flowers will be com. 
municated to the oil in the cot. 
ton, which is to be ſtratified in the 
ſame manner with two or three 
frefh quantities of the flowers, till 
it is ſufficientlyimpregnated there. 
with, after which the oil is to be 
ſqueezed out from the cotton in a 
preſs. | 


TDuis appears to be the molt ef. 


fectual method of transferring into | 
expreſſed oils the odortferous mat- 
ter of thoſe tender flowers' which 


yield little or no eſſential oil; the 


perfumed oils and eſſences of thoſe 
flowers brought from Italy are pre- 
pared in this manner. The odorous 
parts may be again ſeparated from 
the oil, and transferred into water 
or ſpirit, by diſtillation with theſe 

liquors. ek, 6 
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(onSERVATION of RECENT VEGETABLES and their Iurv- 
$10NS, &c. by SUGAR and Honky. 


* 1 4 a * * 


$3 ©-D EE 


ConsERVES. 


N OxsEeves are compoſitions: of 
| recent vegetable matters and 
ſugar, beaten together into an unt- 
form maſs. 

This management 1s jntroduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with as 
little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues ; and to ſome ſubjects 
it is very advantageouſly applied. 
Vegetables, whoſe virtues are loſt or 
deſtroyed in drying, may in this form 
be kept uninjured for a length of 
time: for, by carefully ſeenring the 
mouth of the containing veſſel, the 
alteration, as well as diſſipation, of 
ther active principles, is generally 
prerented; and the ſugar preſerves 
them from the corruption which 
juicy vegetables would otherwiſe 
undergo, | 

There are, however, ſundry vege- 
tables whoſe virtues are impaired by 
this treatment. Mueilaginous ſub- 
ſtances, by long lying with ſugar, 
become leſs glutinous; and aſtrin- 
gents, ſenſibly ſofter upon the pa- 
late. Many of the fragrant flowers 
are of fo tender and delicate a tex- 
jure, as almoſt entirely to loſe their 


peculiar qualities on being beaten or 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on aceount of the large 
admixture of fagar, only ſubſtances 
of conſiderable activity can be taken 
to advantage as medicines. And, in- 
deed, eonſerves are at preſent conſi- 
dered chiefly as auxiliaries to medi- 
cines of greater efficacy, or as inter- 
mediums for joining them together. 
They are very convenient for redu- 
cing into boluſes or pills, the more 
ponderous powders,. as mercurius 
dulcis, the calces of iron, and other 
mineral preparations; which, with 
liquid or leſs eonſiſtent matters, ag 
ſyrups, will not cohere. 

The ſhops were formerly encum- 
bered with many conſerves altogether 
inſignificant ; the few now retained 
have in general either an agreeable 
flavour to recommend them, or are 
capable of anfwering ſome uſeful 

ofes as medicines. Their com- 
mon doſe is the bulk of a nutmey, or 
as much as can be taken up at once 
or twice upon the point of à knife, 
There is in general no great danger 
of exceedivg in this particular. , - 
| _» Gencral 
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General Method of Preſerving Con- 


SERVES. | 


Leaves are picked from the ſtalks, 


and flowers from their cups. 
They are then beaten in a marble 
- Mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
into a ſmooth maſs ; after which, 

thrice their weight of double- 


refined ſugar: is added by degrees, 
and the beating continued till 


they are uniformly mixed. 
The ſugar ſhould be pulveriſed 


by itſelf, and paſſed through a ſieve, 
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ſiſtant to other medicines of fimilzr 
intention, than * depended on h 

itſelf. It is an excellent addition 
to arum root in rheumatic caſe,, 
and in this form even the freſh rot 
arum may be taken freely, without 
any complaint of the exceſſive pun- 
gency which of itſelf it impreſſes on 
the tongue. An ounce of freſſ. 
arum · root, beaten into a pulp, and 
four ounces or leſs of conſerye of 


' ſeuryy-graſs, well mixed together, 


form a compound, in which the 
pungency of the arum is hardly 
perceived; and which I have given, 


before it is mixed with the vegetable *with good effect, to the quantity of 


maſs; otherwiſe it cannot eaſily be 
reduced to {ſufficient fineneſs, ſo as 
to be duly incorporated. Some ve- 
getables are ſcarce reducible to the 
requifite fineneſs by beating in a 


mortar ; ſuch as orange-peel. This 
is moſt conveniently raſped or gra - 


ted off from the fruit, then well - 
mixed with the ſugar, and the com 
pound ſet by in a cloſe veſſel for 
ſome weeks; after which it may be 
beaten ſmooth with conſiderable 
leſs labour than at firſt. This peel, 
and red · xoſe buds, are commonly 
ground in a wooden mill made for 
that purpoſe. | | 


CONSERVA foliarum COCH- 
a LEARLE hortenſis. 
Conſerve of the leaves of garden 

e ſeurvy-graſs, t 


\ 


ſcurvy- graſs in ſubſtance can be 
kept in, without the total loſs of 
its virtues. The conſerve retains 
the full taſte and virtue of the herb 
for a very conſiderable length of 


a nutmeg twice or thrice a- day. 
To further ſheath the acrimony of 
the arum, it may be beaten with 
equal its weight of powdered gun 
arabic, before the admixture of the 
conſerve. | i 


CONSERVA foliorum LUJU. 
Conſerve of the leaves of uod. irre 
e eK. 


Tuts is a very elegant and grate. 
ful conſerve ; in taſte it is lightly 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of 
goons: It is taken occaſionally 
or quenching thirſt, and cooling 
the mouth and fauces, in hot dil- 


tempers. It may be uſefully joined 
to the foregoing preparation, whoſe 


virtue it ſomewhat promotes, at the 


, | ſame time that it improves the 
Tuis is the only form that taſt : ; 


Co 


CONSERVA foliorum MEN. 
1H vulgaris. 


| Conſerve of the leaves of ſpearmint. 
Es 4 


time; as a year or two, provided 


the veſſel be made perfectly cloſe, 


and ſet in a cool place. It may be 
iven in ſcorbutic habits, three or 
our times a- day, or oftener; tho? 


© it is more frequently uſed as an aſ- 


1 


Tus conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It 1s 
given in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and retchings to vomit ; and not 


unfrequently does ſervice in ſome 
cales 


d 
0 
d 


w—_ 
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of this kind, where the warmer 
and more active preparations of mint 
ould de leſs proper. 


CONSERVA foliorum RUTE. 
Conſerve of the leaves of rue. 
„ "Lond. © | 


Tais conſerve is given from a 
dum to half an ounce, in crudities 
of the prime viæ, for promoting 
digeſtion, and in hyſteric diſorders : 
i gently ſtimulates the ſolids, and 
excites the natural ſecretions. Some 
have had a great opinion of it, ta- 
ken in a morning, as a preſervative 

inſt the effects of contagious air 
or exhalation. 


CONSERVA ſummitatum AB- 
_ © SINTHII maritimi. 
Conſerve of the tops of ſea auormæuood. 


ond. 


Tas conſerve of wormwood has 
been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in · 
deed proceeds from a ſimple laxity 
or flaccidity of the ſolids, the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice; as it appears to be 
a not inelegant mild corroborant. Tt 
is directed to be given in the doſe 
of half an ounce, about three hours 
before meals. * 


CONSERVA florum LAVEN- 
DULXÆ. ä 
Conſerve of lavender flowers. 


Lond. 


Tuis conſerve is not near ſo fra- 
grant as the flowers themſelves. It 
1s nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 
able one; and is ſometimes uſed as 
a mild cordial, and in debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem. | 


have much virtue. 
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CONSERVA florum MALVR. 
Conſerve of the flowers of mallbaur. 
"Fry f Lond. 


Tuis is looked upon as an emol - 
lient, and ſometimes made uſe of as 
ſuch in diſorders of the breaſt and 
urinary paſſages. It is the moſt 
unimportant of conſerves: nor do 


the flowers themſelves appear to 


Ex 


CONSERVA florum ROSARUM 
rubrarum immaturarum. 


Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. 


Tuis is a very agreeable and uſe- 
ful conſerve. A dram or two diſ- 
ſolved in warm milk, are frequently 
given as a light reſtringent, in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe in 
coughs and phthifical eomplaints. 


In the German Ephemerides, ex 


amples are related of very danger- 
ous phthiſes cured by the continued 
uſe of this medicine: In one of 
theſe caſes, twenty pounds of the 
conſerve were taken in the ſpace of 
a month ; and in another, upwards 
of thirty. Riverius mentions ſe- 
veral other inſtances of this kind. 
There is, however, much room for 
fallacy in ſuch | obſervations ; - as 
phthiſis has not at all times been ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhed from obſti- 
nate catarrhs, and ſome other af- 
fections: the antiſeptic property of 
the ſugar may have a conſiderable 
ſhare in the effect. 


' CONSERVA florum RORIS- 
| MARINL 


Conſerve of roſemary-flowers. 
IL. Z. 


Ross MAR V flowers in great mea - 
ſure loſe their peculiar fragrance by 
beating; and hence the conſerve 
has very little of their flavour. Some 

| e "MEE 
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are therefore, accuſtamed to make 
this tian from the leaves of 


the plant (which retain their vir- 
tues under the peſtle), or at leaſt to 
add a portion of theſe to the flow- 
ers. The conſerxe of roſemary is 
dire ed in weakueſs af the nerves, 
and as a light cordial - _ 


CONSERVA fazedinis CORTI- 
CUM AURANTIORUM . 
C0 Hiſpalenſium. 


' Conſerve of the yellow rind of Seville - 


Tuis conſerve is a very elegant 
ane, containing all the virtues of 
the peel in a form ſufficiently agree- 
able, | beth with regard to the doſe 
and the conveniency of taking. It 
is a pleaſant warm Romachic ; and 


CONSERVA FRUCTUS cx. 
| NOSBATI. 
8 * 
Hine gebe lolo fngar for reducing 


them into a conſerve than the 


ſubſtances above enumerated. 
Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 
Tipe fruit are, to be mixed with 
only twenty ounces of ſugar. In 


the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 


| the ſugar is directed in the ſame 
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Part Il. 
proportion as in the « 
ſerves.“ | iter cons 


Tus conſerve of hips is of ſome 
6 cooli » 
gent ; three or four * =_ 
are given at a time, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indif. 
paſitions of the ſtomach. A good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 
of the apothecary in making this 
conſerve : the pulp is apt to carry 
with it ſome of the prickly fbres, 
which the ioſide of the fruit is lined 
with; if theſe are retained in the 
conſerve, they will irritate the ſto- 
mach, ſo as to occafion vomiting. | 


CONSERVA PRUNORUIH 
SILVESTRIUM. 


Conſerve of ſloes, 
| L. E. 


Lr the ſloes be put into water, 
and ſet over the fire till they grow 
oft, with care that they do not 
burſt. Then take the ſloes out 
of the water, preſs out their pulp, 

and mix with it thrice its weight 
of double · reſinod ſugar. 


Tunis preparation is a gentle a- 
ſtringent, and may be given as ſuch 
in the doſe of two or three drars. 
degree of its aſtringency will 
vary according to the maturity of 
the floes, and the length of time 
that the conſerve has been kept. 


— 


EXT. 
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Resxaves are made, by ſteep- 

1 ing or boiling vecent ſimples, 
firſt in water, and then in ſyrup 
or ſolution of ſugar. The ſub- 


ect is afterwards either kept 
. moiſt av the ſyrup; or taken out 
and dried, that the ſugar may 
candy upon it: this laſt 
moſt uſual method. 
3 


is the 


Ix this proceſs, ſome of the va- 
luable parts of the ſubje& are es- 


tracted by the liquor, and conſe - 


quently loſt to the preparation; 
greater regard being here had to 
palatableneſs than medicinal eflica- 


cy. And indeed moſt of the pre- 


parations of this kind are conſider- 


ed rather as ſweetmeats than as me- 
| dicines; 


1 e 1 N / 
cb 
Ades: as the buſineſs of the con- 
—— rather than of the apothe- 
It would be needleſs there- 
fore to mention the doſes of the ſe- 
veral articles, or give particular re- 
marks on the manner of preparing 


RADIX ERKYNGIIcONDrTrA. 
LCuadied eringo roots. 
b Land. 


\ 


Bort them in water till | the rind 
wilt.calily peel off; when peeled, 
fit them through the middle, 

take out the pith, and wafh them 
three or four times in cold water, 
For every pound of the roats, fo 
prepared, take two pounds of 
double-refned ſugar, which is to 
be diſſolved in a proper quantity 
of water, and ſet over the fire. 
As foon-as the liquor begins to 

dall put an the roots, and conti - 
due the boiling till they are ſoit. 


After this manner are candied 
' ANGELICZ CAULES. 
Angelica ftalks. 


CORTEX AURANTIORUM 
_ CONDITUS. ; 
Candied orange peel. 

hes 7 1 of P . 

Steep the freſh peels of Seville o- 

ranges in water, which is to be 

frequently renewed, until they 

Joſe their bitterneſs. Then ha- 

ving diſſolved in water a ſuitable 
uantity of double-refined ſugar, 

il the peels in this liquor till 

they become ſoft.and tranſparent 


Aſter the ſame manner are candied 
LIMONUM CORTICES. 
Lemon-peels. I. 


In the ſame, or a ſimilar manner, 
may likewiſe be candied 
RADICES ANGBLICEA. 
Angelica roots, E. + 

RADICES HELENII. 
Elecampane roots, E. + 
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Alx ſorts of fruits, flowers, and 
ſeeds, may alſo be preſerved, ei- 

tber by keeping them in ſyrup, 
or cruſting them over with ſugar ; 

_ but theſe kinds of preparations 
ſcarce belong to the art of Phar- 
Macy. ; 

Nutmegs and ginger are brought 
to us ready | candied. from the 


MARS SACCHARATUS. 
| Candied feel. 
Edius. | 


Put any quantity of clean filings of 


iron into a braſs-kettle, ſuſpended 
over a very gentle fire. Add to 
them, by little and little, ewice 
their weight of white ſugar, boil- - 
ed to the conſiſtence of candy, 

with which powdered ſtarch has 
been previouſly mixed in the pro- 
portion of a dram to every pound; 
agitating the kettle contzoually, 
that the filings may be cruſted 
over with the ſagar, and taking 
great care to prevent their run- 


ning into lamps. 


Tais is a very 
ration of ſteel; but 


Prepa- 
has hitherto 


been made only by the confettion- 


ers. The of Ediuburgh 
received it in the former editions; 
but, as there deſcribed, it was al- 
moſt impoſſible to kinder the mat - 
ter from concretmg into. lumps. 
They have now diſcovered the in- 
termedium which prevents that in- 
convenience, and which the confec - 
tioners have kept a ſecret ; the ad - 
dition of a little ſtarch to the ſugar. 
"The preparation may be given to 
the quantity of half a dram, in thoſe 
caſes wherein chalybeate medicines 
are proper. See page 142. 


Ser. 
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T. III. 


IJELLIE Ss. 


EGETABLE jellies are compo- 

ſed of the juices of fruits and 
ſugar, boiled to a thick conſiſtence. 
Independently of the admixture of 
ſugar, the boiling appears to occa- 
ſion ſome alteration in the quality 
of the juices themſelves. The re- 
cent juices of the ſummer · fruits are 
rone to fermentation: after they 
5 been boiled, they are leſs diſ- 
poſed to ferment, and at the ſame 
time they are much leſs liable to 
produce, in the human body, flatu- 
ncies, gripes, or fluxes; though 
they ſtill retain, in no ſmall degree, 
their original antiſeptic, anti-inflam- 
matory, and aperient or reſtringent 


virtues. 


GELAT INA, ſeu miva 
_ CYDONIORUM. 
Fell, or marmalade of quinces. 
inb 
Take three pints of depurated 
quince juice, and a pound of 
white ſugar. Simmer them to- 
gether to a proper thickneſs, 


Tais is an uſeful, cooling, re- 


ſtringent medicine: it is given in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, retchings 


to vomit, diarrhœas, and dyſente- 

ries, proceeding from a hot indiſ- 

fition, or ſharp bilious humours. 

t is beſt taken in little quantities, 

as a tea ſpoonful or two now and 

then, either by itſelf or diluted with 
any ſuitable liquors. | 


GELATINA BERBERORUM, 
Felly of barberries. 

Edin. + © | 

Take a pound of barberries, picked 

clean from the ſtalks, and the 

| fame quantity of white ſugar, 

* Boll them with a gentle heat to 

a due conſiſtence; then paſs the 
jelly through a flannel cloth. 


GELATINA RIBESIORUM, 
Feil of currants. 
* Edinb. + | 
Is prepared after the ſame manner. 


Hax the trouble of expreſſion is 
ſaved, theſe ſoft fruits freely giving 
out their juice, which incorporates 
with the ſugar in the proceſs. Both 
theſe preparations are gratefully 
ſub· acid and cooling; and in this 
intention are occaſionally made uſe 
of for moiſtening the mouth and 
fauges in febrile or inflammatory 
diſtempers. Diſſolved in water they 
afford an uſeful diluent drink, By 
the ſame qualities, they prove ſer- 
viceable likewiſe in chronical diſor- 
ders proceeding from obſtructions 


of the viſcera, or accompanied with 
1mmoderate heat : in bilious fluxes 
and putrid ſcurvies, their liberal and 


continued uſe has ſometimes had 
good effects. Boerhaave greatly 
commends theſe kinds of prepara- 


tions in the ſcorbutic diſorders to 


which ſeafaring people are particu- 
larly ſubject. 
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SYRUPS 


 NYzves are faturated ſolutions 


of ſugar, made in water, or wa- 

tery or vinous infuſions, or in juices. 
They were ormerly conſidered as 
medicines of much greater import- 
 4nce than they are N. to be 
at preſent. Syrups and diſtilled 
waters were for ſome ages made uſe 
of as the great alteratives ; inſo- 
much that the evacuation of any 
t humour was never attempt - 

ed, till by a due courſe of theſe it 
lad firſt been regularly prepared for 
expulſion. Hence aroſe the exu- 
derant collection of both, which we 


meet with in pharmacopceias, and 


like errors have prevailed in each. 
As multitudes of diſtilled waters 
have been compounded from mate- 
terials unfit to give any virtue over 


the helm; ſo numbers of ſyrups 
have been prepared from -ingredi- 
ents, which in this form cannot be 
taken in ſufficievt doſes to exert 
their virtues; for two thirds of a 
ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, and greateſt 
part of the remaining third is an a- 
queous fluid. 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re · 


garded as convenient vehicles for 


medicines of greater efficacy; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening draughts 
and juleps, for reducing the lighter 
powders into boluſes, pills, or elec- 
taries, and other like purpoſes. 
Some likewiſe may not improperl 
be confidered as medicines then 
ſelves; as thoſe of ſaffron, buck- 
thora berries, © and forme ot 


General Rules for preparing grab PS. | 


8 . 
Arr the rules laid down for making 


ions are likewiſe to be ob- 


ſerved in the decoctions for fy- 
rups. Vegetables, bath for de- 


coctions and infuſions, ought to 
be dry, unleſs they are expreſsly 


ordered 1 7 8 wy Z. + 
| Is 
In both the Landan * and Edin- 
burgh' Pharmacopœia, only the 
pureſt or double - reſined ſugar is 
allowed. N 
In the ſyrups prepared by boil- 
ing, it has been cuſtomaty to per- 


form the clarification with whites 


of eggs after the ſugar had been 
diſſolved into the decoction of the 
vegetable. This method is appa- 


rently injurious to the preparation; 


ſnce not only the impurities of the 


ſugar are thus diſcharged ; but a con- 
ſiderable part likewiſe of the medi- 
cinal matter, which the water had 
before taken up from the ingredi- 
ents, is ſeparated along with them. 
Nor indeed is the clarification and 
deſpumation of the ſugar, by itſclf, 
very adviſeable; for its purification 
by this proceſs is not ſo perfe& 
as might be expected: after it has 
undergone this proceſs, the refiners 
ſtill ſeparate from it a quantity of 
oily matter, which is dizagreeable 
to weak ſtomachs. See page '220. 
It appears therefore moſt eligible to 
employ fine ſugar for all the ſyrups; 
even the purgatire ones (which have 
been uſually made with coarſe ſugar, 


as ſome what coinciding with their. 


intention) not excepted; for, as 


purgative medicines are in general 
=: a 1 


334 
ungrateful to the ſtomach, it is cer 
tainly improper to employ an ad- 
dition which increaſes their offen- 
fiveneſs. N 

I. 


Where the weight of the ſugar is 
not expreſſed, twenty · nine oun- 
ces thereof are to be taken to 
every pint of liquor. The ſugar 
s to be reduced into powder, and 
diſſolved in the liquor by the heat 
of a water- bath, unleſs ordered 
otherwiſe. L. 2. 895 | 


Although in the formula of ſeveral 


of the fyrups, a double weight of 
ſugar to that of the liquor is di- 
reed, yet lefs will generally be 
' ſafficient. Firft there fore diſſolve 
In the liquor an <qual weight of 
fugar, then gradually add ſome 
more in powder, till a little re- 


mains undiſſolved at the bottom, 


which is to be afterwards incor- 
porated by ſetting the ſyrup in 
z water-bath. E. + . 
Ihe quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, as the liquor is capable of 
keeping diſſolved in the cold: if 


there is more, a part of it will ſe- 
parate, and concrete into cryſtals, 


or candy; if Tefs, the fytup will be 
ſabje& to © ferment, ' eſpecially in 


warm weather, and change into a 


vinous, or ſour liquor. If in cryſtal- 
liſing, only the ſuperfluous ſugar ſe- 
parated, it would be of no ineon- 
venience; but when part of the ſu- 
gar has candied, the remaining ſyrup 
is found to have an under propor- 
tion, and is as ſubject to fermenta- 
tion as if it had wanted ſugar at 
A | 
8 8 f IV. i 5 


Copper- veſſels, unleſs they are well 
tinned, ſhould not be employed 


in the making of acid ſyrups, or 


ſuch as are compoſed of the juices 


of fruits. E. + 

The confectioners, who are the 
moſt dexterous people at theſe kinds 
of preparations, to avoid the ex- 
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Part Ut, 
pence of frequently new-tin;: 
their veſſels, rarely CA rr 
other than copper ones untinned, in 
the preparation even of the moſt 3. 
cid ſyrups, as of oranges and le. 
mons. Nevertheleſs, by taking due 
eare, that their coppers be wel 
fcoured and perfectly clean, and that 
the fyrup remain no longer in then 
than 1s Wiolutely neceſſary, they a. 
void giving it any ill taſte or quali. 
ty from the metal. This practice, 


however, is by no means to be te. 


commended to the apothecary. 
V. - | 


The ſyrup, when made, is to be ſet 
by till next day; if any faccha. 


rine cruſt appears upon the ſur- 
face, take it off. I. 


SYRUPUS ex ALLIO. 
Syrup of garlic. © 
Lond. : 


Take of 
Garlic, fliced, one pound; 
Boiling water, two pints, 
Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 
twelve hours; then ftrain off the 
liquor, and diffolve in it a pro- 
per quantity of ſugar, ſo as to 
make a ſyrup: | | 


Tuis ſyrup is occafionally made 
uſe of for promoting expectoration 
in humoral aſthmas and oppreſſions 
of the breaſt; in theſe caſes, it 

roves a medicine of conſiderable 
efficacy, though a very unpleaſant 
one: it taſtes and ſmells ſtrongly 
of the garlick. The College have 
received it as an alternative to the 
oxymel ex allio, for the uſe of thoſe 
with whom honey diſagrees. 


SYRUPUS ex ALTHEA. 
2 Syrup of marſhmallows. | 


ond. 


Marſhmallow W freſh, one 
pound; 
| K . Double 


Chap 4. 
| Double · refined ſugar, four 
r 
Water, one gallon. F | 
Boll the water with the roots, to 
one half: when grown thoroughly 
cold; pour off and preſs. out the 
| decoRtion,., and ſet it by for a 
night to ſettle : next morning 
ur off the clear liquor, and 
adding to it the ſugar, boil the 
' whole to the weight of fix 


pounds. 
T2394 Edinb. 
Take of 

Marſhmallow roots, ſomewhat 

dried, nine ounces ; 

Water, ten pounds; 

Pureſt ſugar, four pounds. 
Boil the water with the roots to 


ſtrain the liquor, ſtrongly ex- 
preſſing it. Suffer the ſtrained 
liquor to reſt till the feces have 


the dregs, add the ſugar; then 
boil ſo as to make a ſyrup.? 


Tus ſyrup of marſhmallows ſeems 
to have been a ſort of favourite a- 
mong diſpenſatory writers, who have 
taken great pains to alter and amend 
it, but have been wonderfully tender 
in retrenching any of its articles. 
In the laſt preſcription, it is lopt of 
its ſuperfluities,. without any injury 


nephritic caſes, for ſweetening emol- 
lient decoctions, and the like: of it- 
ſelf it can do little ſervice, notwith- 
ſtanding the high opinion which 
ſome have entertained of it ; for 
what can be expected from two or 
three ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup, when 
the decoction, from which two or 
three pounds are made, may be ta- 
ken at a draught or two? It is 
ſometimes uſeful in tickling coughs, 
by inviſcating irritating matter di- 
Rilling in the fauces: in this way it 
3 


- . Syrups, 


the conſumption of one half, and 


ſubſided ; and when it is free of 


to its virtues. It is uſed chiefly in 


may ſupply the place of the pecto- 
ral ſyrup.” | 1 
| SYRUPUS e CORTICIBUS 
AVRAN TIORUM. 
| Syrup of orange-peel, 
EY 2 
Take of tlie 
Yellow rind of Seville orange · 
peel, freſh, eight ounces; 
Boiling water, five pints. 


Macerate them for à night in a 


cloſe veſſel; next morning ftrain 
out the liquor, and diffolve in it 
the proper quantity of ſugar for 
making it into a ſyrup. 


Ealnb. * 
Take of the | 
Yellowrind of Seville orange · peel, 
freſh, ſix ounces; 
Boiling water, three pounds. 
Infuſe them for à night in a cloſe 
veſſel ; then ſtrain the liquor; let 
it ſtand to ſettle; and having 
poured it off clear from the ſedi- 
ment, diſſolve therein four pounds 
and a quarter of white ſugar, ſs 


a gentle heat.” 


as to make it into a ſyrup with 


| In making this ſyrup, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary that the ſugar 
be previouſly powdered, and diſſol- 
ved in the infuſion with as gentle a 
heat as poſſible, to prevent the ex- 
halation of the volatile parts of the 
peel. With theſe cautions, the ſy- 
rup proves a very elegant and agree- 


able one, poſſeſſing great ſhare of 


the fine flavour of the arange-peel. 


SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. _ 

Balſamic Gruß. 
n 

Take of | 

Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces ;- 
Water, three pints, peat 

Boil them for two or three hours in 
a circulatory 2 or at. leaſt i 
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35 
a long - necked matraſs, having its 
mouth lightly covered. When 
grown cold, ſtrain out the liquor, 
and mix there with a proper quan · 
tity. of ſugar to make it mto a. 
ſyrup. - 5 c 
Tus coction may be convenient- 
ly performed in a retort, with a re- 
ceiver adapted to it, the liquor 
which comes over being occaſionally 
poured back ; or the water may be 
- entircly drawn off, and the ſugar 
diſſolved in the diſtilled liquor. 


Ealnb. 


Take of the ; 
* Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 


warm from the fire, two pounds; 


TinRure of balſam of Tulu, one 
ounce. 

When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ftir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time, agitating them 
pry together, till perfectly uni- 
| 2 3 . Sage , 


Tais method of making the bal-- 
ſamic fyrup was dropt in one of the 
preceding editions of | 


Pharmacopceia, on a complaint that 


the ſpirit ſpoiled the taſte of the ſy- 


rup; which it did in a great degree 
when the tinfture was drawn with 
malt ſpirits, the nauſeous oil which. 
all the common malt ſpirits are 
accompanied with © communicating 
thatquality; and this was particular- 


ly the caſe when the ſpirituous part 


was -evaporated from the ſyrup, as 
was directed in the former edition 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia.“ 
Particular carę therefore fhquld be 
taken, that the ſpirit, employed for 
making the tincture, he perfectly 
clean, and well rectified from all ill 
flavour. „ 

The intention of the contriyers 
of the to foregoing proceſſes ſeems 


to haye been ſomewhat different. 
In the firſt, the more ſubtile and 
Fragrant parts of the balſam are ex- 


— 5 
* 
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trated from the groſſer ref; 
matter, and alone retained in the 
ſyrup :/ the other - ſyrup contain; 
the whole ſubſtance of the balfan 
in larger quantity. They are both 
moderately impregnated with the 
agreeable flavour of the balſam. 


In ſome pharmacopœias, an cle. 


nt fyrup of this kind is 
Bon 's incture of balſam of Peu, 
with roſe · water and a- proper quau- 
tity of ſugar. | oth 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLL9O. 
RUM RUBRORUM. © 
© Syrup of clove-gillyflowvers, 
Lond. | 


Take f | 

Clove-gillyflowers, freſh gathered 
and freed from the heels, three 

unds ; 2755 0 

Boiling- water, five pints. 
Macerate them for a night in a glaſs 
or glazed-earthen veſſel; then 
ſtrain off the liquor, and diffolve 
therein its due proportion of ſu- 

gar to make it into a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 


RUM. | 
A500 Woe 

tO ES 

Clove- gillyflowers, freſh gather- 
ccd and freed from the heels, 
one pound; & | 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 

quarter ;. II 
Boiling water, four pounds. 
Macerate the flowers in the water 

for a night; then to the ſtrained 

liquor add the ſugar previouſly 
beat, and diſſolve it by a gentle 
heat to make the whole into 2 
S. EE PO Hg > 

Tu is ſyrap is of an agreeable fla- 
tr, aud ck W tbr; and for 
theſe it is chiefly valued. Some 
have ſubſtituted to it, one eaſily pa- 
rable at feaſons when the flowers 
arc not to be procured ;. an- ounce 
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Chap. 


ice- is infuſed for ſome 


Jays in twelve ounces of white wine, 


the liquor ſtrained, and, with the 
addition of twenty ounces. of ſugar, 
hoiled to a proper conſiſtence: a 
' Jittle cochineal renders the colour 
of this ſyrup exactly ſimilar to that 
repared from the clove· gillyflower; 
and its flavour is of the ſame kind, 
though not ſo pleaſant. The abuſe 
may be readily detected by adding 
to 2 little of the fyrup ſome alka- 
line ſalt or ley; which will change 
the genuine ſyrup to a green colour; 
but in the counterfeit, it will make 
no ſuch alteration, only varying the 


ſhade of the red. 


_ SYRUPUS CROCI. 
Srup of ſafiron. 
N Lond. 
Take of | 
Saffron wine, one pint; 
Double · refined fugar, twenty-five 
ounces. el 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the wine, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup thereof. ; 


SAFFRON is very well fitted for 
making a ſyrup, as in this form a 
ſufficient doſe of it is contained in a 
reaſonable compaſs. This ſyrup is 
at preſent more frequently preſeri- 
bed than the wine from which it 1s 
made: 1t 18 a pleaſant cordial, and 
gives a fine colour to juleps. 


SYRUPUS CYDONIORUM. 
Syrap of quinces. 
nd. 


Take of 225 
Quince juice, depurated, three 
pints; a 
Cinnamon, one dram; 
Clo ves, 
Ginger, each half a dram; 
Red Port wine, one pint; 
Double - refined ſugar, 
pounds. 
Digeſt the juice with the ſpices, in 


nine 
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the heat of aſhes, for fix hours; ' 
then adding the wine, paſs the 
liquor through a ſtrainer; and af- 
terwards diſſolve in it the ſugar, 
10 as to make a ſyrup. : 


Ix the quinces are kept for ſome 
time, in an airy place, before the 
juice is preſſed out, the fyrap proves 


rather more elegant, and richer of 


the fruit, than when they are taken 
freſh-from the tree. In either caſe, 
the preparation is a very agreeable, 
mild, cordial reſtringent; and in 
ſome kinds of looſeneſſes and diſor · 
ders of the ſtomach, may be either 
taken by itſelf, ig the quantity of ah 
ſpoonful or two at a time, or em 

ployed for reconciling to the palate 
and ſtomach, medicines.of the more 


ungrateful kind. 2 


SYRUPUS KERMESINUS. 
Syrup of kermes. 
Edinb. + 
This ſyrup is brought to us ready 
made, from the ſouthern parts of 
France. 7 hr 


Tus ſyrap of kermes is of an a- 
grecable taſte, and a fine red colour. 
It is accounted cordial and corro- 
borant, and ſuppoſed to be particu- 
larly ſerviceable in weakneſſes and 
ather diſorders of pregnant women. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
LIMONUM. 
Syrup of lemon: juice. 
Land. Edinh. 
Take of | 


Juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
afterwards ftrained, two pints; 

(* two pounds and a halt, 
Edin.) | 

- Double - refined fifty 
ounces, ; | 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup thereof, 
23 


ſugar, 


Aſter 
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 SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
| MORORUM. 
Syrup of mulberries [L. J 


SYRUPUSeSUCCO FRUCTUS 
RNUBIID EI. 
Hrup of raſpberries DLL. 


Art theſe are very pleaſant, 
tion are occaſionally made uſe of in 


draughts and juleps, ſor quenching 


thirſt, abating heat, &c. in bilious 
or inflammatory diſtempers. They 

dre ſometimes likewiſe employed in 
Zargariſms for inflammations of the 
mouth and tonſils. 554 


SYRUPUS e MECONIO, five 
© DIACODION. 
_ Syrup of meconium, or diacodium. 


Take of * 


cleared from the ſeeds, three 
pounds and a half; 
Water, ſix gallons. 
Cut the heads and boil them in the 
water, ſtirring them now and then 
to prevent their burning, till only 
about one-third of the liquor re- 
mains, which will be almoſt en- 
tirely ſoaked up by the poppies. 
Then remove the veſſel from the 
fire, ſtrongly preſs out the decoc- 
tion, aud boil it down to about 
four pints; ſtrain. it whilſt hot, 
| firſt through a ſieve, and after- 
wards through a fine woollen 
cloth; and ſet it by for a night, 


U PRA 0 * 
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and boil it with fix pounds of 
donbie-refined ſugar, until the 
weight of the whole is nine 
pounds, or a little more, that it 
-may become a ſyrup of a proper 
confiftence, 0 b 


White poppy heads, dried and 


that the feces may ſubſide. Next 
morning, pour the liquor off clear, 


SYRUPUS- PAPAVER13 


ALI, feu de MECONIO, 
vulgo DIACODION. 


Hrup f white poppies, or of meca. 


Lo 


nium, commonly called gjacodiun, 
$ Take of 

White Poppy heads, dried, and 
2 95 freed om the ſeeds, two 
pounds; 


Boiling water, thirty pounds; 


cooling ſyrups; and in this inte- 


Pureſt ſugar, four pounds. 
Macerate the bruiſed heads in the 
water for a night; next boil till 
only one-third part of the liquor 
remains; then ſtrain it, expreſſin 
it ſtrongly. Boil the ſtrained li- 
quor to the conſumption of one 
half, and ſtrain again; laſtly, add 
the ſugar, and boil to a ſyrup. 
It may alſo be made by diſſolving in 
two pounds and a half of ſimple 
ſyrup, one dram of the extract of 
white poppies.“ 


Pais ſyrup, impregnated with 
the opiate matter of the poppy heads, 
is given to children in doſes of two 
or three drams; to adults, from half 
an ounce to an ounce and upwards, 
for caſing pain, procuring reſt, and 
anſwering the other intentions of 
mild opiates. Particular care is re- 
quiſite, in its preparation, that it 
may be always made, as nearly as 
poſſible, of the ſame ſtrength; and 
accordingly the colleges have been 
very minute in their deſcription of 
the proceſs; 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
ERRATICI. 


Syrup of wild poppies. 


ond. 
Take of | 
Wild poppy flowers, freſh, four 
pounds; 
Boiling water, four pints and a 
„ 
Pour the water on the poppies, ſet 
them 


Clup-4 


Kir them, until the flowers are 
thoroughly moiſtened: as ſoon as 
they have ſunk under the water, 

let the whole be ſet by to ſteep 
for a night; next day pour off, 
and preſs out the liquor, and ſet 
it by for a night longer to ſettle: 
afterwards add the proper quan- 
tity of double refined ſugar to 
make it into a ſyrup. 


Tux deſign of ſetting the flowers 
orer the fire is (as Dr Pemberton 
obſerves), that they may be a little 
ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink enough to 
he all immerged in the water; with- 
out this artifice, they can ſcarce be 
all got in: but they are no longer 
to be continued over the fire, than 
till this effect is produced, leſt the 
| liquor become too thick, and the ſy- 
, rup rendered ropy. 


This ſyrup has been recommend- 


ed in diſorders of the breaſt, coughs, 
ſpitting of blood, pleuriſies, and o- 
ther diſeaſes, both as an emollient 
and as an opiate. It is one of the 
lighteſt of the opiate medicines; and 
in this reſpe& ſo weak, that ſome 
have doubted of its having any ano- 
dyne quality. We indeed preſume, 
that it might be very ſafely ſuper- 
ſeded altogether.” | 


- SYRUPUS PECTORALIS. 
Pectoral ſyrup. 
| nd. 
Take of . | 
Engliſh maidenhair, dried, fixe 
ounces; 
Liquorice, four ounces; - 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours; then 
{train out the liquor, and, with a 
proper quantity of double-refined 
ſugar, make it into a ſyrup. 


Tas title of this compoſition ex- 
prefles its medical intention: it is 
ſuppoſed to ſoften acrimonious hu- 


Syrups. 
them over the fire, and frequently 


„„ 
mours, allay tickling coughs, and 
promote the expectoration of tough 
phlegm. The true maidenhair is 
the only ſort that bas been uſually 


directed in theſe kind of compoſi- 


tions: the uſe of the Engliſh is here 
very judiciouſly allowed; not only 
as being more eaſily procurable, and 


having been ſubſtituted to the other 


in the ſhops, but likewiſe as there 
does not ſeem to be any medicinal 
difference betwixt them. Fuller finds 
great fault with both theſe ingredi- 
ents, on a ſuppoſition that all their 
virtues fly away in drying ; but in 


this he was certainly miſtaken: for 


the virtues: of. both theſe maiden- 
hairs conſiſt in a mucilaginous ſubs 
ſtance, which ſuffers no injury by 
being dried; There is one ſpecies 
indeed, the Canada maidenhair, 
which has a conſiderable ſhare of a 
pleaſant ſmell and flavour joined to 
its mucilage; but this is as yet little 
known in the ſhops, though not un- 
common in ſome of our -gardens. 
This preparation may be ſuperſe - 

ded by the Syrupus ex Althea. | 


SYRUPUS e FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 
Syrup of coauſli pe. 
Lond. * - 
This is made from cowſlip flowers 
after the ſame manner as the ſy- 
rup of clove-gillyflowers. 


IT has been ſuppoſed ſerviceable 
in nervous diſorders: its agreeable 
flavour recommends it to the pa- 
tient, though at preſent there are 
few who ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs any 
ſingular virtues. 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
_ SOLUTIVUS. 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes. 
Land 
Take the liquor that remains after 
the diſtillation of ſix pounds of 
damaſk roſes; 
2 4 


Of 


3 


Of double - refined ſugar, five 
pounds. | . 
Having preſſed out the liquor from 
te roſes, boil jt down to three 
pints, and fer it by for a night to 


ſettle: next morning, pour it off 


clear from the ſediment ; and add- 
ing the ſugar, boil the mixture to 
_ the weight of ſeven pounds and a 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 


PALLIDARUM. 
Pup e pale refer. 
Elo. NK 
3. 04 
Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 
Boiling water, four pounds; 


White ſugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water for a 
night ; then to the liquor ſtrained, 
and freed from the dregs, add the 
ſugar, boil them into a ſyrup. 
'This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
from the-liquor remaining after 
the diſtillation of roſe water, de- 
purated from its feces.” .. 


Tux liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of roſes (provided the ſtill 
bas been perfectly clean), is as pro- 


Per for making this ſyrup as a freſh 


infuſion; for the diſtillation only 
collects thoſe volatile parts whicl 
are diſſipated in the air whilſt the 
infuſion is boiling to its conſiſtence. 
Mhis ſyrup is an agreeable and mild 
purgative for children, in the doſe 
of half a ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful. It 
likewiſe proves gently laxative to 
adults; and in this intention may be 
of ſervice in coſtive habits. Its 


principal uſe is in ſolutive glyſters. 


SYRUPIS de ROSIS SICCIS. 
Syrup of dry refes. 


Edinb. 


6 Take of 


Red roſes dried, ſeven ounces; 
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valued on account of its red colour. 


| it, ha vi 


1 


Part Ill. 
White ſugar, fix pounds; 
Boiling water, ſive pounds. 

Infuſe the roſes in the water for 3 

night, then boil them a little 

ſtlrain out the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar, boil them to the 


conſiſtence of a ſyrup.” 


Tais ſymp is ſuppoſed to he 
mildly aftringent: but is principally 


The London College have omitted 
3 others at leaf 
equal to it in that reſpet, 


SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS, 
— Syrup of fquills. 
£-; Ld - 


Take of 
Vinegar 
half; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, each one ounce; 
Double - refined ſugar, three 
pounds and a half. | 
Steep the ſpices in the vinegar for 
three days; then ſtrain out the li- 
quor, and add the ſugar, ſo as to 


of ſquills, a pint and a 


make a ſyrup thereof. 
| Edinb. 
6 Take of | 


Vinegar of ſquills, two pounds; 
White ſugar, three pounds and a 


balf. 
Make them into a ſyrup with a gentle 
EET 


Tux ſpices, in the firſt of theſe 
compolitions, ſomewhat alleviate the 
offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, though 
not ſo much as to prevent the me- 
dicine from being diſagreeable. It 
is uſed chiefly, in doſes of a ſpoon- 
ful or two, for promoting expecto- 
ration, which it does very power- 
fully, 


9YRU- 


4 2 


wm 3 
sTRUT US de BENNA et 
RHEO. 


Soup ſenna and. rhubarb. 
7 Edinb; + © |; 
Take of 


Senna, two ounces; | 

Rhubarb, ſliced, one ounce ; 

Ginger, bruifed, two drams 

White ſugar, three pounds and a 
half; 

Currant-raiſins, two ounces; - 

Water, four pints. 

Boil the water with the currants to 
the conſumption of one-fourth ; 
and in the hot decoction * 

for a night the ſenna, rhubarb, 
and ginger. The liquor being 
then ſtrained out, ſuffered to ſettle, 
and poured off clear from the ſe · 
diment, boil it with the ſugar, 
over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 


ence of a r. 


Tais ſyrup is deſigned chiefly as 


a purgative for children; but is not 


a very agreeable one, nor among us 


often made uſe of. The former Lon- 


don Pharmacopœia had a medicine 


of this kind, with ſome ſuperfluous 


articles, which the committee, in 


their reviſal of it, retrenched: they 
likewiſe omitted the ſenna, as being 


at beſt unneceſſary, and retained 


only rhubarb for the purgative in- 
gredient: the compoſition was, ne- 
vertheleſs, at length entirely expun- 
ged, and very juſtly ; for, as they 


obſerve, rhubarb is eaſily given to 


young children in powder or infu- 
lion, and the taſte of it cannot be 
rendered agreeable to them by any 
ſweetening. 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. 
The rl i prup. 


Diſſalve in 4 — - much double: 
refined ſugar as will make it into 


ſyrup, 


des FJrups. K. 361 
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- SYRUPUS. SIMPLEX, five 
COMMUNIS. * 


Simple or common prop. 


Take of 

Pureſt ſugar, fifteen Bn 
Water, eight parts. 

Let the ſogar be diſſolved oy a gentle 
heat. | 


' Tarse oreparations are plain lis 
quid ſweets, void of flavour or colour. 
They are convenient for ſundry pur- 
poſes where theſe qualities are not 
wanted, or would be exception» ' 
able. 


 SYRUPUS e SPINA 
CERVINA. 
Syrup of bucktharn. 
Lond. 


Take of the 
Juice of ripe and freſh en 
berries, one gallon; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 
Nutmegs, each one ounce; 
Double- refined ſugar, ſeven 
pounds. 5 
Set the juice by for ſome days, to_ 
ſettle ; then paſs it through a 
{trainer, and in ſome part there- 
of macerate the ſpices. Boil the 
reſt of the juice, adding towards 
the end that part in which the 
ſpices were macerated, firſt paſſed 
through a- ſtrainer: this part of 


the proceſs mult be ſo wy ee 


4 


that the whole liquor may be r 

duced to four pints. Laſtly, 

in the ſugar, and make the mix- 
re into a ſyrup. 


Edinb. 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe buckthorn derten, 
depurated, ſeven pounds and a 
half; 
White Lugar, three pounds and a 


half, P 
| Bot 


- 


Take of 
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Born theſe preparations, in doſes 
of three or four ſpoonfuls, operate 
as briſk cathartics. The principal 
inconveniences attending them are, 

their being very unpleaſant, and 
their N a thirſt and dry- 
neſs of the mouth and fauces, and 
ſometimes violent gripes: both theſe 
may be prevented, by drinking libe- 
rally of water-gruel, or other warm 
liquids, during the operation. The 
ungratefulneſs of the buckthorn is 
endeavoured to be remedied in the 
firſt of the above preſcriptions, by 
the addition of aromatics, which 
however are ſcarcely ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. The ſecond alſo had 
formerly an :aromatic material for 
the ſame intention, a dram of the 
eſſential oil of cloves ; which being 
found ineffectual, is now rejected. 


SYRUPUS VIOLARUM. 
Syrup of violets. 
Take of 
two pounds; : 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for a whole day in a 
glaſs, or at laſt a glazed earthen 
veſſel; then pour out the liquor, 
and paſs it through a thin linen 
cloth, carefully avoiding even the 
lighteſt preſſure; afterwards add- 
ing the due proportion of ſugar, 
make it into a ſyrup. 


Edinb. 


Freſh violets, one pound; 
Boiling water, four pounds; 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 
es One 
M.,acerate the violets in the water for 
twenty-four hours in a glaſs, or 


at leaſt a glazed carthen veſſel, 
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Boll them to the conſiſtence of a ſy- 


rup.“ 


Fart Il. 
cloſe covered; then train wit. 
out expreſſion, and to the ſtrained 


liquor add the ſugar, beat 
make into à ſyrup.” n 


Tuis ſyrup is of a very agreeable 
flavour; and in the quantity of , 
ſpoonful or two, proves to children 

gently laxative. It is apt to loſe 

in keeping, the elegant blue colour 

for which it is chiefly valued ; and 
hence ſome have been induced to 
counterfeit it with materials whoſe 
colour is more permanent. This 
abuſe may be readily diſcovered, by 
adding to a little of the ſuſpected 
ſyrup any acid or alkaline liquor. 
If the ſyrup is genuine, the acid will 
change its blue colour to a red, and 
the alkali will change it to a green; 
but if counterfeit, theſe changes will 
not happen. It is obvious, from 
this mutability of the colour of the 
violet, that the preſcriber would be 
deceived if he ſhould expect to give 
any blue tinge to acidulated or al. 
kalized juleps or mixtures, by the 


ad addition of the blue ſyrup. 
Violets, freſh and well coloured, 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS, 
Syrup of ginger. 
Lond. 


Take of 

Ginger, cut into thin ſlices, four 
Ounces z | 

Boiling water, three pints. 

Macerate them for ſome hours; then 
ſtrain out the liquor, and make it 
into a ſyrup with a proper quan- 
tity of double-refined ſugar. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Beat ginger, three ounces; 
Boiling water, four pounds; 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 
5 
Macerate the ginger in the water in a 
cloſe veſſel, for twenty-four hours; 
then to the liquor n 
+ 4,4 - Wd 


: | 


\ 


freed from the feces, add the beat 
ſugars and make them into a ſy- 


7 rup. | 


TassE are agreeable and mode- 
ntely aromatic ſyrups, lightly im- 
regnated with the flavour and vir- 
tues of the ginger. 


CONFECTIO ALKERMES, 
Confection of kermes. 
. Lond. 
Take of | 
Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ftrained, three pounds; 
Damaſk roſe water, fix ounces by 
meaſure; 


Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcrnple; 


Double - refined ſugar, one pound. 


Diſſolve the ſugar in the roſe water, 
by the heat of a water - bath, into 
a ſyrup; then mix in the juice of 

. kermes, and after it has grown 
cold, the oil of cinnamon, 


Edinb. + 
Take of | | 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds; 
Yellow ſaunders, , | 
Cinpamon, each fix drams; 
Cochineal, three drams; 
Saffron, one dram and a half. 
Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gentle 
heat, to the conſiſtence of honey; 
then mix with it the other ingre- 
dients reduced to a very fine 
powder. | 


Born theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable cordials; the doſe, when ta- 
ken by themſelves, 1s from a ſcruple 
to a dram or more. The firſt has 
an advantage of mixing uniformly 
in juleps without ſpoiling their tranſ- 
parency, which the powders in the 
ſecond always do. Particular care 
ought to be had 1n the choice of the 
eſſential oil, which for the moſt part 
is grievouſly adulterated ; it would 
be convenient to grind the oil with 
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a little of the ſugar before it is add- 
ed to the other ingredients; for by 
this means, it will mix more per- 
fectly, and not be apt to ſeparate in 
keeping. The kermes are ſeldom 
uſed in modern practice. 


SYRUPUS ACETT: 
Syrup of vinegar. 


| dinb. 
Take of | 
Vinegar, two pounds and a half; 
Pureſt ſugar, three pounds and a 
+ halt . | 
Boil ſo as to make a ſyrup. 


Tuis is a very pleaſant ſyrup; 
and may be uſed to acidulate the 
common drink in fevers, both as a 
cooler and antiſeptic medicine: for 
theſe intentions it may be uſed as a 
convenient ſuccedagum to the ſyrup 
of lemon-juice, and other more coſt- 
ly preparations.? | 


SYRUPUS COLCHICL. 
Syrup of colchicum. 


Edinb. 
Take of N 
Colchicum root, freſh and ſuccu- 
lent, cut into ſmall pieces, one 
ounce; . 
Vinegar, ſixteen ounces; : 
Pureſt ſugar, twenty-ſix ounces. 
Macerate the root in the vinegar 
two days, now and then ſhaking 
the veſſel; then ftrain it with a 
gentle preſſure, To the ſtrained 
liquor add the ſugar, and boil a 
little, ſo as to form a ſyrup. 


Tuis ſyrup ſeems to be the beſt 
preparation of the colchicum; great 
care is required to take up this root 
in the proper ſeaſon: and from er- 
rors of this kind we are to aſcribe 
the uncertainty in the effects of this 
medicine as found in the ſnops. For 
its nature and medicinal qualities, 
ſee Col chicun.“ ; 

SECT. 
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HE more fixt parts of vege- 
tables, diffolved in watery li- 
quors, may be thence transferred in- 
to honey, by mixing the honey with 
the watery decoction or juice of the 
plant, and boiling them together 
till the aqueous part has exhaled and 
the honey remains of its original 
Honey has not pro- 
bably any advantage whatever over 
ſugar; and it is liable to many incon- 
veniences which ſugar is free from: 
in particular, it is much more liable 
to run into fermentation, and in 
many conſtitutions produces gripes, 
and often violent effects: The Edin- 
burgh College have therefore rejec- 
ted the whole of the oxymels in 
their laſt edition of the Pharmaco- 
pœia.“ | | 


MEL ELATINES. 
Honey of fluellin. 
: Lond. 


conſiſtence. 


Take of 


1 
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s E O T. v. 


HonErys and OXYMELs. 


Depurated juice of fluellin, four 


pants; 


Clarified 


honey, four pounds. 
Boil them to a due confiftence. 

Tuts preparation made its firſt 
appearance in the preceding edition 
of our Pharmacopceia. 
rarely made uſe of, and not often 
kept in the ſhops. 


It is very 


MEL HELLEBORATUM. 


Honey of Hellebore. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
White hellebore roots, dried, and 
cut in ſlices, one pound; 
Clar iſied honey, three pounds; 
Water, four pints. 
Let the roots be macerated in the 
Water for three days, and then 


3 | 


A. 


Part Ill. 


boiled a little; preſs out the li. 
quor; and having paſſed it again 
through a trainer, boit it with 
the honey to a proper thickneſs. 


ParTiCULAR care ought to be 
had to reduce this preparation az 
nearly as poſſible ro the honey con. 
liſtence, that its ſtrength may not 
be too uncertain. It acts, as a dra. 
ſtic purgative or emetic, too violent 
and precarious for common vfe. It 
has been ſometimes given in mania. 
cal caſes, in doſes of one or tuo 
drams and upwards ; though more 


frequently employed in glyſter,, 


The preſent practice very rarely 
makes uſe of it at all. 


MEL ROSACEUM. 
Honey of roſes. 
Lond. 


Take of ng 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, four 

ounces; 

Bolling water, three pints; 
Clarified honey, five pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for 
ſome hours; then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix it with the honey, 
and boil them to a due conſiſt- 

ende. 


Edinb. + 
Take of 
Red roſes, dried, half a pound; 
Boiling water, four pints; 
Clarified honey, ſix pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for a 
night; then ſtrain out the liquor, 
add it to the honey, and boil the 
mixture to the conſiſtence of ho- 


ney. 
225 Tus 


chap. J. 
Tais preparation 18 not unfre- 


ly made uſe of as a mild eool · 


berger, particularly in gar- 
ine for ulcerations and inflam- 


geney- 


MEL SOLUTIVUM. 


Selutive honey. 
Lond. 
Take of 
The liquor remaining after the 


diſtillation of fix pounds of da- 


maſk roſes; 


Cummin feeds, bruiſed a little, 


one once; 
Brown ſugar, four pounds; 
Honey, two pounds. 

Having preſſed out the bquor, boil 
it to three pints; adding, toward 
the end, the ſeeds tied up in a li- 
nen cloth. Then put in the ſu- 

gear and honey, and boil down the 

mixture to the conliſtence of thin 
honey. 


Tuts compoſition is contrived for 
the purpoſe expreſſed in its title. 
It is principally employed in laxa- 
| tive glyſters; and hence brown ſu- 
gar is here allowed, whilſt for all 
ether uſes the double-refined i is di- 
| el. 


OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Oxymel of garlick. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Garlick, cut in ſlices, an ounce 
and a half; 
- Caraway ſeeds, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, ench two 
drams; 2 
Clarified honey, ten ounces by 
weight; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 


6 Honeys and Oxymels. 


Take of 
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Boil the vinegar, for a little time 
with the ſeeds bruiſed,” in a gla- 
zed earthen veſſel ; then add the 
garlick, and cover the veſſel cloſe; 
when grown cold, preſs out the 
liquor, and diffolve in it the ho- 
ney by the heat of a water-bath. 


Tuis oxymel is recommended for 
attenuating viſcid juices, promotin 
expectoration, and the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. It is doubtleſs a a 
medicine of conſiderable 5 
though very unpleaſant, the flavour 
of the garliek prevailing, notwith- 
ſtanding the addition of the aroma- 
tic ſeeds. 


OXYMEL PECTORALE. 
Pectoral oxymel. 
Edinb. + 


Elecampane roots, one ounce; 
Florence orris roots, half an 
ounce; £25; 

Sum ammomacum, one ounce 
Vinegar, half a pint; | 
Clarified honey, one pound; 
Water, three pints. 

Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till one-third 
is waſted ; then ftrain off the li- 
quor; let it ſand to ſettle; and 
having poured it off clear from the 
feces, add to it the honey, and 
the ammoniacum, previouſly diſ- 
ſolved in the vinegar. Mix them - 


together, by boiling them a little. 


Tus title of this compoſition ex- 
preſſes its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 
brealt that proceed from a load of 
viſcid phlegm, and obſtructions of 
the pulmonary veſſels. Two or three 
ſpoonfuls may be taken every night 
and morning, and continued for ſome 
time, 


OXYMEL 
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- OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. : 
+ 1 + Oxymel of fquille. 

„r 
Cuharified honey, three pounds; 

- Vinegar of ſquills, two pints; 
Boil them in a glazed earthen veſſel, 


over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 
ence of a ſyrup. © SHUT 


ge Or 
Take of 


.  Clarified honey, four pounds; 

+ Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 

Boil them to the conſiſtence of a ſy- 

rup. e 5 
Tas honey was formerly employ- 

ed for this preparation unclarified; 


and the ſcum, which in ſuch caſes 


ariſes in the boiling, taken off: by 
this means the impurities of the ho- 
ney were diſcharged ; but ſome of 
the medicinal parts of the ſquills, 
which the vinegar was impregnated 
with, were alſo ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the Colleges both. of London 
and Edinburgh have now judici- 
ouſly ordered the honey for all theſe 
Einds of preparations to be previ- 
ouſly clarified by itſelf. 0 
Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful a- 
perient, detergent, and expectorant, 
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- doſes, it proves emetic. 


Take of 


from it noxious qualities. 


Part Ill. 
and of great ſervice in hum; 

aſthmas, coughs, and e 
ders where thick phlegm abounds, 
It is given in doſes of two or three 
drams, along with ſome aromatic 
water, as that of cinnamon, to pre. 


vent the great nauſea which it would 


otherwiſe be apt to excite. In large 


OXYMEL SIMPLEX, 
Simple oxymel. 
[L. E.1+ 


Clarified honey, two pounds; 
Vinegar, one pint. 


Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tuis ſimple preparation is not in. 
ferior in efficacy to many more ela. 


borate eompoſitions. It is an agree. 


able, mild, cooling medicine. It is 
often uſed in cooling, detergent gar. 
gariſms, and not unfrequently as an 
expectorant. * | 


The boiling of oxymels in glazed 
earthen veſſels is not free from dan- 
ger. Their glazing is procured by 
a vitrification of lead; and vinegar, 
by a botling heat, may corrode ſo 
much of vitrified lead, as to receive 


6. 


C CHAP. 


SARA T ION and COLLECTION of thoſe Parts of VEGETABLE 
and ANIMAL SUBSTANCES, Which are volatile in the 


Hear of BOILING WATER. 


\ 


and ſome animal ſubſtances, 
whoſe virtues refide, wholly or in 
part, in a matter which is capable 
of totally exhaling 'in the heat of 


T7 ERE are many vegetable, 


boiling water. In moſt of the pro- 


ceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it is en- 


deavoured, as much as poſlible, to 


preſerve this volatile matter along 
with the more fixt parts; whether 
thoſe fixt parts were themſelves me- 
dicinal, or only ſubſervient to the 
union of the volatile matter with the 


fluids employed. The aim, in the 
preſent chapter, is, to completely 
ſeparate this volatile ſubtile prin- 
ciple, and colle& it pure from the 
groſſer fixt parts, either in a con- 
centrated ſtate, or diluted with wa- 
ter or ſpirit of wine. In its concen- 
trated ſtate, it appears commonly 
an oil; which, from its containing 
always the ſpecific odour, and fre- 
quently the other medicinal powers 
of the ſubjeR, is called Eſential 
Oil. | 
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T7! SSENTIAL oils are drawn b 

diſtillation in an alembic, wit 
a large refrigeratory. A quantity 
of water is added to the ſubject, 
ſufficient to prevent its burning; 
and in this water, it is likewiſe 
macerated a little time before the 
diſtillation. The oil comes over 
along with the water; and either 
ſwims on its ſurface, or finks to 


the bottom, according as it is 
lighter or heavier than that fluid 
[L. J s . 
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Eſſential oils. 
Edin. 
Of the herbs of erer mint, 
| Peppermint, 
Savin; 
L Of 
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Of the tops of roſemary, 
Flowering ſpikes of lavender 
8 Aniſeeds, i 
Saſſafras root, 
Jamaica pepper, 


Are prepared almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the ſimple diſtilled wa · 


— 


oil a ſomewhat leſs quantity of 
water is to be uſed. Seeds and 
woody mat ters are firſt to be brui- 
_. ſed or ſhaved. The oil ariſes with 
the water; and as it 1s lighter or 
heavier, ſwims on the ſurface, or 
 finks to the bottom, from which 
it is afterwards to be ſeparated. 
© It is, however, to be remarked, that 
in preparing theſe diſtilled waters 
and oils, ſo many varieties muſt 
. neceſſarily take place from the 
' goodueſs of the ſubject itſelf, its 
texture, the time of the year, and 
 fach like eireumſtances, that a 
eertain and general rule, which 
ſhould ſtrictly apply to each ex- 
ample, can ſearee be laid down; 
wherefore we have only explained 
the general method, leaving many 
things to be varied by the judg- 
ment of the operator. [E.] 


Ess RENTAL oils are obtained only 
from odoriferous ſubſtances; but not 
equally from all of this claſs, nor in 
quantity proportionable to tlieir de- 
gree of odour; ſome, which, if we 
were to reaſon from analogy, ſhould 
ſeemvery well fitted for this proceſs, 
yielding extremely little oil, and 
others none at all. Roſes and ca- 
momile flowers, whoſe ſtrong and 
laſting ſmell promiſes abundance, 
are found upon experiment to con- 
tain but a ſmall quantity: the vio- 
let and Jeffamine flower, which per- 
fume the air with their odour, loſe 
their ſmell upon the gentleſt coc- 
tion, and do not. afford the leaſt per- 
U mark of oil upon being di- 

ed, unleſs immenſe quantities are 
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gives out the moſt oil of alm 


ſubmitted to the operation at once: 
whilft ſavin, whoſe Ulagiccatds 
ſcent extends to no great diſtance, 
olt any 
vegetable known. ; II 
Nor are the ſame plants equally 
fit for this operation, when 4 


ced in different ſoils or ſeaſons, or 
ters, ſave that for procuring the 


at different times of their growth. 
Some yield more oil if gathered 
when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any other time; lavender 
and rue, for inſtance. Others, as 
ſage, afford the largeſt quantity when 


young, before they have ſent forth 


any flowers; and others, as thyme, 
when the flowers have juft appeared. 
All fragrant herbs yield a larger 
proportion of oil when produced in 
dry ſoils and warm ſummers, than 
in the oppoſite circumſtances. Ou 
the other hand, ſome of the diſagree- 
able ſtrong- ſeented ones, as worm - 
wood, are faid to contain moſt in 


rainy ſeaſons and moiſt rich grounds, 


SEVERAL of the chemiſts have 
been of opinion, that herbs and flow- 
ers, moderately dried; yield a great- 
er quantity of eſential oil, than if 


they were diſtilled when freſh. It is 


ſuppoſed, that the oil being already 
blended, in freſh plants, with a wa- 
tery fluid, great part of it remains 
diffuſed through the water after the 
diſtillation, divided into particles 


too minute to unite and be collec- 


ted; whereas in drying, the oily 
arts, on the exhalation of the moi - 
. which kept them divided and 
diſperſed, run together into glo- 
bules, which have little diſpoſition 
to mingle with water fluids, and 
eaſily ſeparate from the water em- 
ployed in the diſtillation. 
This theory, however, does not 
me to be altogether ſatisfactory: 
for though the oil be collected in 
the ſubject into diſtinct globules, it 
does not riſe in that form, but re. 
ſolved into vapour; and blended 2 
| Coagt- 


* 


-oapitated by the heat with the va- 

ur of the water; and if the oil in 
a dry plant was leſs diſpoſed to unite 
' with aqueous fluids than in a frefh 


bone, the dry ought to yield a weaker 


, infuſion than the freſh; the contrary 
of which is generally found to ob- 
tan. As the oil of the dry plant 
moſt perfectly extracted, and kept 
diffolved by the water before the 
diſtillation, I can ſee no reaſon why 
it ſhould have a greater tendency to 
ſeparate from the water afterwards, 

The opinion of dry plants yield- 
jag moſt oil, ſeems to have ariſen 
ſrom an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has, I think, been miſunder- 
ſtood: A pound (he ſays) of dry 
« ſpike flowers yields an ounce of 
« oil; but if they were diſtilled freſh, 
« they would ſcarcely yield above 
half an ounce}; and the caſe is the 
«ſame in balm, ſage, &c. The 
« reaſon is, that in drying, the wa- 
© tery humidity exhales; and as 
« from two pounds of a freſh plant 

' ve do not obtain above one pound 

* of dry, and little of the ſubtile 

oil evaporates in the drying, it 


t follows, that more oil ought to be 


* afforded by the dry than by the 
« freſh.” Ihe meaning of which 
I apprehend" to be no more than 
this, that if two pounds of a freſh 
plant are by drying reduced to one, 
without any loſs of the oil, then the 
one pound dry ought to be equiva- 
lent to the two freſh, A late wri- 
ter quotes an experiment of Neu- 
mann, which appears to be miſun- 
derſtood in the ſame manner; for 
Neumann, in the place referred to, 
lays only, that dry wormwood is 
found to yield' much more oil than 
an egual weight of the freſh plant. 
I do not recolle& any inftance, in 
which freſh and dry plants have been 
brought to a fair compariſon, by 
_ Uividing a quantity of the ſubject 
into two equal weights, and diltil- 
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derately dried. 49 25 
But whatever may be the effect of 
moderate exficcation, it is certain, 
that if the drying be long conti 
nued, the produce of oil will be di- 
miniſhed, its colour altered, and its 


ſmell impair ec. 


Wirn regard to the proportion 
of water, if whole plants, moderate - 
ly dried, are uſed,” or the ſhavin 
of woods, as much of either aver 8 | 
put into the veſſel, as, lightly preſ- 
ſed, will occupy half its cavity; and 
as much water may be added, as 
will rite up to two-thirds its height. 
The water and ingredients, altoge- 
ther, ſhould never take up more than 
three-fourths of the ſtill; there 
ſhould be liquor enough to prevent 
any danger of an empyreuma, but 


not ſo much as to be too apt to boil 


over into the receiver. 


Taz maceration ſhould be conti- 
nued ſo long, as that the water may 
fully penetrate the parts of the ſub- 
jet. To promote this effect, woods 
ſhould be thinly ſhaved acroſs the 
grain, or ſawed, roots cut tranſ- 
verſely into thin flices, barks redu- 
duced into coarſe powder, and ſeeds 


lightly bruifed. Very compact and 


tenacious ſubſtances require the ma- 
ceration to be continued a week or 
two or longer; for thoſe of a ſofter 
and looſer texture, two or three 
days are ſufficient; whilſtſome ten- 
der herbs and flowers not only {tand 
not in need of any at all, but are 
even injured by it. | 
Whether the addition of ſea-falt 

is of any real ſervice, is greatly to 
be doubted. The uſes generally 
aſſigned to it are, to penetrate and 
unlock the texture of the ſubject 
more effectually than fimple water 
could do; and to prevent the fer- 
mentation or putrefaction, Which 
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ling one while freſh, and the other 
after it has been carefully and mo- 
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the matter is apt to run into du- 
ring the length of time that the ma- 
ceration is often continued. But 


ſea-ſalt ſeems rather to harden and 


condenſe, than to ſoften and reſolve, 
both vegetable and animal ſubjects; 
and if it prevents putrefaction, it 


muſt, on that very aceount, be ra- 


ther injurious than of ſervice. The 
reſolution here aimed at, approaches 
near to à beginning putrefaction; 
and ſaline ſubſtances, by retarding 
this, prolong the maceration far be- 
yond the time that would otherwiſe 
be neceſſary. It is in the power of 
the operator, when he perceives the 
proceſs coming near this pitch, to 
put a ſtop to it at pleaſure, by pro- 
ceeding immediately to diſtillation : 
by this means the whole affair will 
be finiſhed in a very little time, with 
at leaſt equal advantage in every 0- 
ther reſpe& ; provided the manual 
operations of . pounding, raſping, 
and the like, which are equally ne- 
ceſſary in either caſe, be ſcientifi- 
cally complied with. _- | 
Bodies of a very viſcous and com- 
& texture, were directed. in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, to be fer- 
mented for ſome days with a little 
yeſt; half their quantity of water 
is ſufficient for performing the fer- 
mentation; ſo much more as is ne- 
cCeſſary, is to be added afterwards 
before the diſtillation. This pro- 
ceſs undoubtedly promotes the reſo- 
lution of the ſubject, and the extri- 
cation of the oil; it rarely happens, 
however, that aſſiſtances of this kind 
are needful. Particular care muſt 
be had not to continue the fermen- 
tation too long; or to give a bad 
flavour to the oil by an ill-choſen 
ferment, or uſing too large a quan- 
tity of any. IH 
Some chemiſts pretend, that by 
the addition of ſalts and acid ſpirits, 
they have been enabled to gain more 
oil from certain vegetable matters, 
than could poſſibly be got from them 
1 8 
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without ſuch aſſiſtance. Exper. 


ments made on purpoſe to ſettle this 
point ſeem to prove the contrarr: 
this at leaſt is conſtantly found to 
be true, that where there is any rea- 


fon to think the yield to be greater 


than uſual, the quality of the oil ig 
proportionably injured. The quan- 
tity of true eſſential oil in vegetables 
can by no means be increaſed; ang 


what is really contained in them may 


be eaſily ſeparated without any ad. 
dition of this kind. All that ſaline 
matters can do in this reſpeR, is, to 
make the water ſuſceptible of 2 
greater degree of heat than it can 
ſuſtain by itſelf, and thus enable it 
to carry up a groſs unctuous mat- 
ter not volatile enough to ariſe with 
pure water: this groſs matter, ming- 
ling with the pure oil, increaſes the 
quantity, but at the ſame time muſt 
neceſſarily debaſe its quality, And 
indeed, when water alone is made 
uſe of, the oil which comes over a- 
bout the end of the operation is re- 
markably leſs fragrant, and of a 
thicker conſiſtence, than that which 
ariſes at the beginning; diſtilled a 


ſecond time, with a gentle heat, it 


leaves a large quantity of groſs al- 
moſt infipid reſinous matter behind. 


Tus choice of proper inſtruments 
is of great conſequence to the per- 
formance of this proceſs to advan- 
tage. There are ſome oils which 
paſs freely over the ſwan neck of the 
head of the common ſtill: others, 
leſs volatile, eannot eaſily be made 
to riſe ſo high. For obtaining theſe 
laſt; we would recommend a large 
low head, having a rim or hollow 
canal round it: in this canal the oil 
is detained on its firft aſcent (and 


- thence conveyed at once into the re- 


ceiver) the advantages of which are 


ſufficiently obvious. 


With regard to the fire, the ope- 

rator ought to be expeditious in ral. 

ſing it at firſt, and to keep it up — 
rin 
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ring the whole proceſs, of ſuch a 
degree, that the oil may freely di- 
il; otherwiſe the oil will be expo- 
fed to an unneceſſary heat; a cir- 
cumſtance which ought as much as 


ſible to be avoided. Fire com- 


municates to all theſe oils a diſagree- 
able impreſſion, as is evident from 
their being much leſs grateful when 
newly diſtilled, than after they have 
ſtood for ſome time in a cool place; 
the longer the heat is continued, 
the more alteration it muſt produce 
in them. 185 75 
The greater number of oils re- 
quire for their diſtillation the heat 
of water ſtrongly boiling: but there 
are many alſo which riſe with a con- 
ſiderably leſs heat; ſuch as thoſe of 
lemon- peel, citron-peel, of the flow- 
ers of lavender and roſemary, and 
of almoſt all the more odoriferous 
kinds of flowers. We have already 
obſerved, that theſe flowers have 
their fragrance greatly injured, or 
eren deſtroyed, by beating or brui- 
ſing them; it is impaired alſo by the 
immerſion in water in the preſent 
- proceſs, and the more ſo in propor- 
tion to the continuance of the im- 
merſion and the heat: hence theſe 
oils, diſtilled in the common man- 
ner, prove much leſs agreeable in 
ſmell than the ſubje&s themſelves. 
For the diſtillation of ſubſtances of 


this claſs, I have contrived another 


method: inftead of being immerſed 


in water, they are expoſed only to 


its vapour. A proper quantity of 
water being put into the bottom of 
the ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or 
flowers are laid lightly in a baſket, 


of ſuch a ſize that it may enter in - 


to the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
juſt above the water. The head be- 
ng then fitted on, and the water 
made to hoil, the ſteam, percolating 
through the ſubject, imbibes the 
oil, without impairing its fragrance, 
and carries it over into the receiver. 


Oils thus obtained poſſeſs the odour 
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of the ſubject in an exquiſite degree, 
and have nothing of the diſagreeable. 
ſcent perceivable in thoſe diſtilled by 
boiling them in water in the com- 
mon mere... 

It may be proper to obſerve, that _ 
thoſe oils which riſe with a leſs heat 
than that of boiling water, are ge- 
nerally called, by the chemical and 
pharmaceutical writers, light oils; 
and thoſe-which require the heat of 
water ſtrongly boiling, are called 
ponderous. I have avoided theſe ex- 
preſſions, as they might be thought 
to relate to the comparative gravi- _ 
ties of the oils; with which the vo- 
latility or fixedneſs have no connec- 
tion. Oil olive is lighter than moſt 
of the efſential oils; but the heat re- 
quiſite to make it diſtil exceeds that 
in which the heavieſt eſſential oil 
diſtils, conſiderably more than the 
heat of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice. _ 


Taz water employed in the di- 
ſtillation of eſſential oils always im- 
bibes ſome portion of the oil; as is 
evident from the ſmell, taſte, and 
colour which it acquires, It cannot, 
however, retain above à certain 
quantity; and therefore, ſuch as has 
been already uſed and almoſt ſatu- 
rated itſelf, may be advantageouſly 
employed, inſtead of common wa- 
ter, in a ſecond, third, or any future 
diſtillation of the ſame ſubject. 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which. 
comes over, but that which remains . 
in the ſtill, to be uſed a ſecond 
time. This can be of no ſervice; 
as containing only ſuch parts of the 
vegetable as are not capable of ari- 
ſing in diſtillation, and which ſerve 
only to impede the action of the wa- 
ter as a menſtruum, and to endan- 
ger an empyreuma. | 

After the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had to duly 
cleanſe the worm before it is em- 
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ployed in the diſtillation of a diffe- 
rent plant. Some oils, thoſe of 
wormwood and aniſeeds for inſtance, 
adhere to it ſo tenaciouſly, as not 


to be melted out by heat, or waſh- 
ed off by water: the beſt way of 


cleanſing the worm from theſe, is 


to run a little ſpirit of wine through 
it. 


Eſſeotial oils; after they are di- 


filled, ſhould be ſuffered to ftand 
for ſome days, in veſſels looſely co- 
vered with paper, till they have loſt 
their diſagreeable fiery odour, and 
become limpid: then put them up 


in ſmall bottles, which are to be 


kept quite full, cloſely ſtopt, in a 
cool place: with theſe cautions, they 
will retain their virtues in perfection 
for many years. fo. 
When careleſsly kept, / they in 


time gradually loſe of their flavour, 


and become groſs and thick. Some 


_ endeavour to recover them again af- 


ter they have undergone this change, 
by grinding them with about thrice 
their weight of common falt, then 
adding a large proportion of water, 
and diſtilling them afrefh : the pu- 
rer part ariſes thin and limpid, poſ- 
ſeſſing a great degree of the vrifline 
fmell and taſte of the oil, though 
inferior in both reſpeQs to what the 


dil was at firſt. This rectification, 


as it is called, fucceeds equally with - 
out the ſalt: the oils, when thus al- 
tered, are nearly in the ſame ſtate 
with the turpentines, and other 
thickened oily juices, which readily 


yield their purer oil in diſtillation 


with water alone. | 

| When eſſential oils have entirely 
toſt their ſmell, ſome recommend 
adding them in the diſtillation of a 
Freſh quantity of the oil of the ſame 
plant; by which means they are 
faid to ſatiate themſelves anew with 


the odorous matter, and become en- 


tirely renovated. This practice, 


however, ought doubtleſs to be diſ- 
4 t 
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approved, as being no other than 
a ſpecious ſophiſtication; for it can 
do no more than to divide, between 
the old oil and the new, the aQize 
matter which belongs to the new a. 


lone. 


Eſſential oils, medicinally cong. 


dered, agree in the general qualities 


of pungency and heat; in particy. 


lar virtues, they differ as much 2; 


the ſubjects from which they are ob. 
tained, the oil being the dire& prin- 
2 in which the virtues, Or part 
of the virtues, of the ſeveral ſubje&z 
reſides Thus the earminative vir. 
warm ſeeds, the diuretic 
of juniper berries, the emmenagogue 
of ſavin, the nervine of roſemary, 
the ſtomachie of mint, the antiſcor. 
butic of ſcurvy-graſs, the cordial of 
aromatics, &c- are concentrated in 
their oils. | : 
There is another remarkable dif. 
ference in eſſential oils, the founda- 
tion of which is lefs obvious, that 
of the degree of their pungency and 
heat; which are by no means in 
proportion, as might be expected, 
to thoſe of the ſubject they were 
drawn from. The oil of cinnamon. 
for inſtance, is exceſſively pungent 
and fiery; in its undiluted ſtate it 
is almoſt cauſtic ; whereas cloves, a 
ſpice which in ſubſtance is far more 
pungent than the other, yields an 
oil which is far leſs fo. This diffe- 
rence ſeems to depend partly upon 
the quantity of oil aſſorded, cinna- 
mon yielding much leſs than cloves, 
and conſequently having its actire 
matter concentrated into a ſmaller 


volume; partly, upon a difference 


in the nature of the active parts 
themſelves: for though eſſential oils 
contain always the ſpecific odour 
and flavour of their ſubjects, whe- 
ther grateful or se 2! they do 
not —— contain the whole pun- 
gency; this reſides frequently in a 
more ſixt teſinous matter, and does 


not . 
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not tiſe with the oil. Aſter the di- 
ſillation of cloves, pepper, and ſome 
other ſpices, a part of their pun- 
ency is found to remain behind: a 
{imple tincture of them in re&ified 
ſpirit of wine is eren more pungent 

than their pure eſſential oils, | 
The more grateful oils are fre- 
ntly made uſe of for reconciling 
to the ſtomach medicines of them- 


{ves diſguſtful. It has been eu- 


ſtomary to employ them as correc- 
tors for the reſinous pu 
uſe which they do not ſeem to be 
well adapted* to. All the ſervice 
they can here be gf, is, to make the 
reſin fit eaſier at firſt on the ſtomach: 
far from abating the irritating qua- 
lity upon which the virulence of its 
operation depends, theſe pungent 
oils ſuperadd a freſh ſtimulus. See 
the article CaTHARTICSs. | 
Eſſential oils are never given a- 


lone, on account of their extreme 


heat and pungency; which in ſome 
is ſo great, that a ſingle drop let fall 
upon the tongue, produces a gan- 

enous eſchar. They are readily 
imbibed by pure dry ſugar, and jn 
this form may be conveniently ex- 
hibited. Ground with eight or ten 
times their weight of the ſugar, they 
become ſoluble in aqueous liquors, 
and thus may be diluted to any aſ- 
| figned degree. Mucilages alſo ren: 
der them miſcible with water into 
an uniform milky liquor. They diſ- 
folve likewiſe in ſpirit of wine; the 
more fragrant in an egual weight, 
and almoſt all of them in leſs than 
four times their own quantity : theſe 


ſolutions may be either taken on ſu- 


gar, or mixed with ſyrups or the 
like: on mixing them with water, 
the liquor grows milky, and the oil 
ſeparates, |, | 

The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paralytic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains and 
aches, cold tumours, and in other 


caſes where particular parts require 
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to be heated or ſtimulated. The 
tooth- ach is ſometimes relieved by 
a drop of theſe almoſt cauſtic oils, 
received on cotton, and cautiouſly 
introduced mto the hoilow tooth. 


OLEUM ABSINTHII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of the leaves of worms 
wood. | 
wr Z. E. + 
This is one of the more ungrate- 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
wormwood, and contains its parti- 
cular nauſeous taite, but has little 
or nothing of its bitterneſs, this re 
maining entire in the gecoction left 
after the diſtillation: its colour, 
when drawn from the freſh herb, is 
adark green; from the dry, abrown- 
iſh yellow. This oil is recommend. 


ed by Hoffman as a mild anodyne, 


in ſpaſmodic contractions: for this 
purpoſe, he dire&s a dram of it to 
be diffolved in an ounce of reQified 
ſpirit of wine, and ſeven or eight 
drops of. the mixture taken for adoſe 
in any convement vehicle. Boer- 
haave greatly commends in tertian 
fevers, a medicated liquor compo- 
Ted of about ſeven grains of the oil 
ground firſt with a dram of ſugar, 
then with two drams of the ſalt of 
wormwood, and afterwards diſſolved 
in fix ounces of the diſtilled water 
of the ſame plant : two hours be- 
fore the fit is expected, the patient 
is to bathe his feet and legs in warm 
water, and then to drink two ounces 
of the liquor every quarter of an 
hour till the two hours are expired : 
by this means, be ſays, all caſes of 
this kind are generally cured with 
eaſe and ſafety, provided there is 
no ſcirrhoſity or ſuppuration. With 
us, the oil of wormwood is employ- 
ed chiefly as a vermifuge; and for 
this purpoſe is both applied exter- 
nally to the belly, and taken inter- 
nally: it is moſt conveniently exhi- 
bited in the form of pills, which it 
Aaz may 


vour not very a 


8 drops. 
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be reduced into by mixing it with OLE UN SEMINUM cARUI 


Eſential oil of dill ſeeds. 
' Lond. | 


This is a very warm oil; of a fla- 
eable, leſs ſo than 

It is ſometimes 
given as a carmiuative, in flatulen- 


that of the ſeeds. 


- crumb of bread. 
OLEUM SEMINUM ANETHI 
©,” ESSENTIALE. 


— 


ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of caraway beds. 


The | flavour ; of this exactly re. 
ſembles that of the caraway. It is 


a very hot and pungent oil; a ſingle 


ces, colicky pains, hiccups, and 


the like, from one to 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 
-ESSENTIALE. - 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds. 

24 76 Sai 


This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 
ſmell of the aniſceds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeſt of the di- 
ſtilled oils: fifteen or twenty drops 
may be taken at a time without dan- 
ger, though common practice rare- 
ly goes fo far as half this number. 
Its ſmell is extremely durable and 
diffuſive: milk drawn from the 
breaſt after taking it, is found im- 
_ pregnated with its odour; and poſ- 
fibly this may be, in part, the foun- 
dation of the pectoral virtues uſually 
aſcribed to it; in flatulences and 
colies, it is ſaid by ſome to be leſs 


effectual than the ſeeds themſelves. 


It 1s remarkable of this oil, that 
it congeals, even when the air is not 
ſenſibly cold, into a butyraceous 
conſiſtence: and hence, in the di- 
-  ftillation of it, the operator ought 
not to be over-ſolicitous in keeping 
the water in the refrigeratory too 


three or four 


cool: it behoves him rather to let, 
it grow ſomewhat hot, particularly 


towards the end of the proceſs; o- 
therwiſe the oil, congealing, may ſo 
ſtop up the worm, as to endanger 
blowing off the head of the ſtill, at 
leaſt a conſiderable quantity of oil 


will remain in it, 


drop is a moderate doſe, and five or 
ſix is a very large one. It is not 
unfrequently made uſe of as a car. 
minative ; and ſuppoſed by ſome to 
be peculiarly ſerviceable for promo. 


ting urine, to which it communi. 


cates {ome degree of its ſmell, 


OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO. 

RUM ARQMATICORUM 
| ESSENTIALE. | 

Efential oil of cloves. 
L. E. + 

This oil is ſo ponderous as to ſink 
in water, and is not eaſily elevated 
in diſtillation: if the water which 
comes over be returned on the re- 
maining cloves, and the diſtillation 
repeated, ſome more oil will gene- 
rally be obtained, though much in- 
ferior in quality to the firſt. The 
oil of cloves is uſually deſcribed as 
being “ in taſte exceſſively hot and 
„ fiery, and of a gold yellow co- 
&« Jour.” (Boerb. procefſ. 27.) duch 
indeed 1s the compoſition which we 
receive under this name from Hol- 
land; but the genuine oil of cloves 
is one of the milder oils; it may be 
taken with great ſafety (duly dilu- 
ted) to the quantity of ten or twelve 
drops or more. Nor is its colour at 
all yellow, unleſs it has been long 
and careleſsly kept, or diſtilled by 


too violent a fire: when in perfec- _ 


tion, it is limpid and colourleſs, of 
a pleaſant, moderately warm and 
pungent taſte, and a very agreeable 
ſmell, much reſembling that of the 
ſpice itſelf. The Dutch oil of 
cloyes contains a large quantity of 
expreſſed oil, as evidently appears 
upon examining it by diſtillation, 
#214 This, 


\ 


I : 
Chap. 35. 
This, however, cannot be the addi- 
tion to which it owes its acrimony. 
A ſmall proportion of a reſinous ex- 
tract of cloves communicates to a 
large one of oil a deep colour, and 
a great degree of acrimony. 


OLEUM FLORUM CHAME- 
MELI ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of camomile flowers. 

Lond. | 
This is a very pungent oil, of a 
firong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of the flowers: its colour 
is yellow, with a caſt of greeniſh or 
brown. It is ſometimes given in the 
doſe of a few drops, as a carmina- 
tive, in hyſteric diſorders, and like- 
wiſe as a vermifuge: it may be con- 
veniently made into pills with crumb 
of bread. 
The oil above deſcribed is that 
obtained from the common garden 
camomile, which 1s the only ſort 


directed in our diſpenſatories, {ſee 


the foregoing Part, page 123.) 
There is another ſpecies, more fre- 
quent in corn-fields than in our 
gardens, (chamæmelum vulgare Ger. 


Raii ſynopſe ed. 3. 288.) which 


yields a beautiful blue oil: this co- 
lour, if the oil 1s carefully kept, re- 
mains for many years; but, if the air 


is not perfectly excluded, ſoon de- 


generates into a yellow like that of 
the foregoing. | | 


OLEUM CINNAMOMI, 
Oil of cinnamon. 
IL. E. + © 
This valuable oil is extremely hot 
and pungent, of a moſt agreeable 
flavour, like that of the cinnamon 
itſelf. In cold languid caſes, and 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, it 
is one of the moſt immediate cor 
dials and reſtoratives. The doſe is 
one, two, or three drops: which 
muſt always be carefully diluted by 


the mediation of ſugar, &c.; for 
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ſo great is the pnngency of thus oil, 
that a ſingle drop let fall upon the 
tongue, undiluted, produces, as 
Baerhaave obſerves, a gangrenous 
eſchar. In the diſtillation of this 
oil, a ſmart fire is required; and 
the low head, with a channel round 
it, above recommended for the di- 
ſtillation of the leſs volatile oils, is 
particularly neceſſary for this, which 
is one of the leaſt volatile, and 
which is afforded by the ſpice in 
exceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 
{tilled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil; but this oil being 
very ponderous, great part of it 
ſubſides, from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a cool 

place. | ; 


OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
| ESSENTIALE. . 
Eſſential oil of cummin ſeeds. 
| ond. 


This is one of the warmer and 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is employed 
chiefly in cold, flatulent, hyſteric 
complaints, in doſes of two ar three 
drops. It gives its ſmell ſtrong to 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculiar- 
ly ſerviceable for promoting its diſ- 
charge. | 8 


OLEUM SEMINUM FENI- 
CULI ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of fennel ſeeds. 

Edinb. + | 

The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much more elegant and 
agreeable than that of the common 
fennel. It is one of the mildeſt of 
theſe -preparations 2 it is nearly of 
the ſame degree of warmth with 
that of aniſeeds; to which it is like- 
wiſe ſimilar in flavour, though far 
more grateful. It is given from 
two or three drops to ten or twelve, 
as a carminative, in cold indiſpoſi- 
tions of the ſtomach; and in ſome 
A a3 kind 


* 


| 
| 


unlike that of the Berries. 
dofe of a drop or two, it proves a 


os: Bin We 


Einds of coughs, for nn ex · 
pectoration. i 


- OLEUM baccarum JUNIPERI 
ESSENTIALE. 
© Bfential oil 7 Juniper berries. 
FASK | 


This oil is a very warm and pun- 
nt one; of a ſtrong flavour, not 
In the 


ferviceable carminative and ſtoma. 
chic: in one of fix, erght, or more, 


- A ſtimulating, - detergent, diuretic 


and emmenagogue; it ſeems to have 
fomewhat of the nature of the tur- 


pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 


which, it communicates a violet 


ſmell to the urine. 
The oil of theſe berries relies 


partly in veſicles ſpread through the 


ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly in 
little cells contained in the ſeeds ; 
when the berry i is dry, and the oil 
hardened i into a refinous ſubſtance, i it 
becomes viſible, upon breaking the 


| ſeeds, in form of little tranſparent 


drops. In order tlierefore to obtain 
this oil to advantage, we ought, 


; previous to the diſtillation, to bruiſe 


the berry thoroughly ; ſo as to break 
the ſeeds, and entirely lay open = 


oily receptacles: 


OLEUM florum LAVENDULE. 
ESSENTIALE. 
-: Eſſential oil 755 lavender flowers. 
2. E. 


- This oil, when. in perfection, is 


very limpid, of a pleaſant yellowith , 


colour, extremely fragrant, pofleſ- 
fing in an-eminent degree the pecu- 


liar ſmell generally admired in the 


flowers. It is a medicine of great 


uſe, both externally and internal- 


| ly, in paralytic and lethargic com- 


plaints, rheumatic pains, and de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. I he 


daoſe is from one drop to five or 


ſix. 


. Lavender flowers yield the molt 


Part III. 


fragrant oil, and in conſiderably 
the largeſt quantity, when they ot 
ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and 
the leaves begin to ſhew themſelves; 
, the ſeeds give out extremely little, 
The flowers may be ſeparated from 


7 the reſt of the planf, by dryi ing it 


a a little, and then gently beating! it: 
they thould be immediately com- 
mitted to diſtillation, and the pro- 
ceſs conducted with a well regula. 
ted gentle heat; too great heat 
would not only change the colour 
of the oil, but likewiſe make a dif. 
ny akeration | in its ſmell. 


ESSENTIA LIMONUM - 


L. J 
OLEUM corticum LIMONUM 
2 053+ 


Efer ace of lemons, or the eleatial oi 
£235 off lemen- Teel. ä 


Tuis is a abet oil, of a fine 
ſmell, very near as agreeable as that 
of the freſh peel; it is one of the 
hghteſt and moſt volatile eſſential 
oils we have, perfectly limpid, and 
almoſt colourleſs. It is taken in 
doſes. of two or three drops, as a 
cordial, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, &c. though more frequently 
uſed as a perfame. It gives a fine 
flavour to the officinal ſpiritus vo- 
latilus aromaticus, and occaſions 
the ſoap pills ho ſit bus: on the ſo. 
mach. | 


OLEUM MAJORANA | 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of marjoram leaves, 
Lond. | 
This oil is very hot and penetra- 
ting, in flavour not near ſo agree- 
able as the marjoram itſelf; when 
in perfection, it is of a pale yellow 
colour; by long keeping, it turns 
| reddiſh : if diſtilled with too great 


a heat, it ariſes of this colour at 


ſirſt. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
| pegs * 


— * 
1 N : 
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Chap. 5 

uliarly ſerviceable in relaxations, 
obſtructions, and mucous difcharges 
of the uterus: the doſe is one or two 
drops. | 


OLEUM MENTHAX 
ESSENTIALE. 
Zſential vil of the leaves of common 
mint. | 
3 L. E. 

This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrong- 
ly of the mint, but is m both re- 
ſpects ſomewhat leſs agreeable than 
the herb itſelf. It is an uſeful ſto- 
machic medicine and not unfre- 
quently exhibited. in want of appe- 
tite, weakneſs of the ſtomach, retch- 
ings to vomit, and other like diſ- 
orders, when not accompanied with 
heat or inflammation: two or three 

drops, or more, are given for a doſe. 

It is likewiſe employed externally 
for the ſame purpoſes; and is an ex- 
cellent ingredient in the ſtomachic 
plaſter of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTHA PI PERI. 
TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
Eſenlial oil of the leaves of peppery 

| mint. | 

„„ 27 | 
This poſſefſes the ſmell, taſte, and 
yirtues of the peppermint in per- 
fection; the colour is a pale green- 
zh yellow. It is a medicine of great 
pungency and fubtilty; and diffuſes, 
almoſt as ſoon as taken, a glowing 
warmth through the whole ſyſtem. 
In colics, accompanied with great 
coldneſs, and in fome hyſteric-com« 


plaints, it is of excellent ſervice. A 


drop or two are in general a ſuffi. 
cient doſe. TJ: 28 


OLEUM NUCTS MOSCHAT AE 
| ESSENTIALE. | 
Eſſential oil of mutmegs. 
L. E. T 


The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 
feſſes the flavour and aromatic vir- 
tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 


Eſertia Oils. © 


| JIP- 
gree. - It is fimilar in quality to the 
oil of mace, but ſomewhat leſs grate» 


ful. ; | 
' OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. g 
Eſential oil of the leaves of origa- 
num, | 
L. E. + 


This oil has a very pungent acri- 
monious taſte, and a penetrating 
ſmell. It has been chiefly employ- 
ed externally as an errhine, and for 
caſing pains of the teeth, - 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE- 
RIS JAMAICENSIS. 


£ſential cil of Famaica pepper. 
Esainb. 


— 


This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour; in fla- 
your more agreeable than the oil of 
cloves, and not far ſhort of that of 
nutmegs. It ſinks in water, like 
the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 
ſpices. | : 
OLEUM PULEGIT 

ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of penny- 

. royal, 1 
L. E. + 

This oil, in ſmell and taſte, re- 
ſembles the original plant; the vir- 
tues of which it likewiſe poſſeſſes. 
It is given · in hyſteric caſes, from 
one to four or five drops. | 


OLEUM RORITISMARINI 
' ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil 4 roſemary. 
L 


The oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When in 
perfection, it is very light and thin, 
pale, and almoſt colourleſs; of 
great fragrancy, though not quite 
fo agreeable as the roſemary itſelf. 
It is recommended, in the _—_ 2 

ew 


few drops, in nervqus and hyſteric 
complaints. Boerhaa it in 
great eſteem againſt epilepfies, and 
uppreſſions of the uterine purga- 
tions, occaſtoned by weakneſs and 
inactivity. 


OLEUM LIGNI RHODII 
| ESSENTIALE. 
Eſfential oil of rhodium. 
L. E. + 

This oil is extremely odoriferous, 
and principally employed as a per- 
ſume in ſcenting pomatums, and 
the like. Cuſtom has not as yet 


received any preparation of this e- 


Tegant aromatic wood into internal 


K 


OLEUM RUTE 
„ ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of rue leaves. 
| * L. E. + TY 
The oil of rue has a very acrid 
| taſte, and a penctrating ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. 
times made uſe of in hyſteric diſor- 
ders and as an anthelmintic; as alſo 
in epilepſies proceeding from a re- 
laxed ftate of the nerves. © 
Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. 
The largeſt quantity is obtained 
from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin to 
ſhow themſelves : ſuitable macera- 
tion, previous to the diftillation, is 
here extremely neceſſary. 


_ OLEUM SABINE. 
- - ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of ſavin leaves. 
L. E 


Savin is one of the plants which, 


in former editions of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia, were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the diſtil - 


lation: this, however, is not very 


neceſſary; for ſavin yields, with- 
out fermentation, and even without 


any much maceration, a very large 
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quantity of oil: the foregoing herb 


ſtands more in need of a treatment 
of this kind. The oil of favin i; 


a celebrated uterine and emmenz. 
gogue: in cold phlegmatic habits, 


it is undoubtedly a medicine of good 


ſervice, though not capable of per. 


forming what it has been uſually re. 


preſented to do. The doſe is, two 


or three drops, or more. 


OLE UM SASSAFRAS 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſential oil of ſaſſafras. 
L. E | 


This is the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes in 
diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe: it 
appears limpid as water, has a mo. 
derately pungent taſte, a very fra- 
grant ſmell, exactly reſembling that 
of the ſaſſafras. It ſtands greatly 
commended as a ſudorific, and for 
purifying the blood and juices: it 
is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be of ſervice. - 
in humoral afthmas and coughs, 
The doſe is from one drop to eight 
or ten; though Geoffroy goes as far 
as twenty. 

The decoction remaining after 
the diſtillation of the oil, affords by 
inſpiſſation (ſee chap. vi.) an uſeful 
extract, of a mild, bitteriſh, ſub- 
altringent taſte. Hoffman ſays, he 
has given it with great benefit, in 
doſes of a ſeruple, as a corroborant 
in cacheRic caſes, in the decline of 


intermitting fevers, and for abating 


hypochondriacal ſpaſms. 


 OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. 


Oil of turpentine. 
L. E. + 

This is diſtilled in the ſame mane 
ner as the foregoing oils; and is 
ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 
uſually ranked in this claſs: it is 
commonly, but improperly as the 
College obſerve, called ſpirit of tur- 
pentine. It is employed in large 
quantities for ſome mechanic pur- 
poſes 


it is become a particular buſineſs. 
This oil is a very hot ſtimulating 
medicine. It is ſometimes given as 
a ſudorifie and diuretic, in the doſe 
of two or three. drops: in larger 
doſes, it is apt to greatly heat the 
body, occafion pain of the head and 
effuſion of the ſemen and liquor of 
the proſtate glands. It has never- 
theleſs been of late taken in conſi- 
derable doſes (along with honey or 
other convenient. vehicles) againſt 
the ſciatica ; and, as is ſaid, with 


mended it againſt venereal run- 
nings: but here it has produced 
miſchievous conſequences, A 
the parts, and aggravating the diſ- 
order. Externally, it is, not unfre- 
quently employed againſt rheumatic 


cold tumours, and reſtraining hæ- 
morrhagies.- | 


After the diſtillation of the turpen- 
tine, there remains in the ſtill a 
\ brittle reſinous ſubſtance, of a 
yellow colour, called re/ina flava, 
yellow reſin LL. ] | 
The only uſe of this is in exter- 
nal applications, for giving conſiſt- 
ence to plaſters, and the like pur- 
poles. | : 


Mos r of the foregoing oils are 
drawn by our chemiſts, and eafily 
procurable in a tolerable degree of 
perfection; thoſe of cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, excep-. 
ted. Theſe are uſually imported 
from abroad; and are for the moſt 
part ſo much adulterated, that it is 
difficult to meet with ſuch as are at 
all fit for uſe. | 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſcove- 
rable. The groſſer abuſes indeed 
may be readily detected: thus if 
the oil is mixed with ſpirit of wine, 
it will turn milky on the addition 


— 
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ſes; and hence the diſtillation of 


of water; if with expreſſed oils, 
reQified ſpirit will diſſolve the eſ- 
ſential, and leave the other behind; 
if with oil of turpentine, on dip- 


ping a piece of paper in the mix- 


ture, and drying it with a gentle 
heat, the turpentine will be betray- 
ed by its ſmell. But the more ſubtile 
artiſts have contrived other methods 
of ſophiſtication, which elude all 
trials of this kind. Fo 
Some have looked upon the ſpe- 


.cific gravity of oils as a certain cri- 


terion of their genuineneſs; and ac- 


ood ſucceſs. Some have recom- 


pains, aches, ſprains, for diſcuſſing _ 


cordingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral. This, how- 
ever, is not to be abſolutely depend- 
ed on: for the genuine oils, obtain- 
ed from the ſame ſubjects, often- 
times differ in gravity as much as 
thoſe drawn from different ones. 
Cinnamon and cloves, whoſe oils 
uſually fink in water, yield, if ſlowly 
and warily diſtilled, an oil of great 
fragrancy, which is nevertheleſs 
ſpecifically lighter than the aqueous 
fluid employed in the diſtillation of 
it; whilſt, on the other hand, the 
laſt runnings of ſome of the lighter 
oils prove ſometimes ſo ponderous 
to nee 
As all eſſential oils agree in the 
general properties of ſolubility in 
ſpirit of wine, indiſſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſcibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may 
be variouſly mixed with one ano- 
ther, or the dearer ſophiſticated 
with the cheaper, without any poſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering the abuſe by 
any trials of this kind. And, in- 
deed, it would not be of much ad- 
vantage to the purchaſer, if he had 
infallible criteria of the genuineneſs 
of every individual oil. It is of as 
much importance, that they be good, 
as that they be genuine; for I have 
often ſeen genuine oils, from incu- 
rious diſtillation, and long and 2 
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and taſte than the common fophiſti- 
cated ones. 3 1 | 
The ſmell and taſte ſeem to be 
the only certain: teſts that the na- 
ture of the thing will admit of. If 
a bark ſhould have in every reſpect 


the appearance of good cinnamon, 


and thould be proved indiſputably 


to be. the genuine bark of the cin- 


namon tree; yet, if it wants the 


_ cinnamon flavour, or has it but in a 
low degree, we reje& it; and the 
cCaſe is the ſame with the oil. It is 


only from uſe and habit, or compa« 


riſons with ſpecimens of known qua- 


hty, that we can judge of the good- 
neſs, either of the drugs themſelves, 
or of their oils. SIT 
Moſt of the eſſential oils indeed, 
are too hot and pungent to be ta- 
ted with fafety ; and the ſmell of 
the ſubject is ſo much concentrated 
in them, that a ſmall variation in 
this reſpe& is not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed. But we can readily dilute 
them to any aſſignable degree. A 
drop of the oil may be diſſolved in 
Pirit of wine; or received on a bit 
of fugar, and diſſolved by that in- 
termedrum in water. The quantity 
of liquor which it thus impregnates 
with its flavour, or the degree of 
flavour which it communicates to a 


certain determinate quantity, will 
be the meaſure of the degree of 


goodnefs of the oil. 
I thall here fubjoin ſome experi- 


ments of the quantity of efſential oil 


obtained ſrom different vegetables, 


reduced into the form of a table. 
» The firſt column contains the names 


Part Ill. 


of the reſpective vegetable ſub. 
ſtances; the fecond, the quantity of 
each which was ſubmitted to the 
diſtillation; and the third, the quan- 
tity of oil obtained. In every other 
part of this book, where pound 
weights are mentioned, the Troy 
pound of twelve ounces is meant! 
but theſe experiments having been 
all made by a pound of ſixteen 
ounces, it was thought expedient to 
ſet down the matter of fact in the 
original weights; eſpecially as the 
ſeveral materials, in the large quan- 
tity commonly required for the di- 
ſtillation of oils, are purchaſed by 
weights of the ſame kind. But to 
remove any ambiguity which might 
ariſe from hence, and enable the 
reader to judge more readily of the 
yield, a reduction of the weights is 
given in the next column ; which 
fhows the number of parts of each 
of the ſubjects from which one part 
of oil was obtained. To each ar- 
ticle is affixed the author's name 
from whom the experiment was ta · 
ken: thoſe to which no name is ad- 
ded, are experiments of my own. 
The different diſtillations of one 
fubject, ſeveral of which are inſert- 
ed in the table, ſhow how variable 
the yield of oil is, and that the exo- 
tic ſpices, as well as our indigenous 
lants, do not always contain the 
me proportion of this active prin- 
ciple : though it muſt be obſerved, 
alſo, that part of the differences 
may probably ariſe from the opera- 
tion itſelf having been more or lefs 
carefully performed, 
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laat of the Quantity of ESSENTIAL OIL obtained from aher, 
VEGETABLES. 
Agallochum wood 10 Ib. } .f 4 dra. 
Angelica root — 1 . 1 dra. 
Aniſeed - —- = t lb. 4 dra. 
Aniſeed - 3 I 1 Of, 
 Aniſeed = - 4 lb. 1 0 
Aſafetida - 4 OZ 1 dra. 
Calamus aromaticus 50 bb. 2 o. 
Calamus aromaticus 1 lb. 2 fer. 
Caraway ſeeds - 4 | 2 oz. 
Caraway ſeeds - 14 | 2 lb. | 9 dra. 
Caraway ſeeds - 1 ewt.“ 83 oz. 
Caroline thiſtle root 1 bb. | 23 ſer. 
Cardamom ſeeds - | I ol. | 1 fer. 
Carrot ſeeds - - 2 lb. 14 dra; 
Caſcarilla - 1 1. t dra. 
Camomile flowers - „ 30 gra. 
Common camomile flowers | 6 bb. dm. 
Wild camomile flowers 1 lb. 20 gra. 
Wild camomile flowers | 6 Ib. |_| 21 dra. 
Chervil leaves, freſh 9 Ib. | 2130 gra. 
Cedar- wood | 1 bb. . 2 dra. 
Cinnamon 1 b. |S} 1 dra. 
Cinnamon - - | 1 lb. $4 25 ſer. 
Cinnamon - 4 Ib. [8] 6 dra. 
Cinnamon 2 Ib. |e}| 2 dra. 
Cinnamon - 1 Ib. |=] 8. ſcr. 
Clary ſeeds = - 4 lb. g. 2 dra. 
Clary in flower, freſh | 130 Ib. 34 Oz. 
Cloves - — PF th. [4 07, 
Cloves + . - | 1 lb. 21 0Z. 
Cloves - „„ 5 oz. 
Copaiba balſam - . 6 Oz. 
Copaiba balſam - i Ib. | 8 oz. 
Cummin-ſeed - - 1 buſh] [21 oz. 
Dictamnus Creticus - 1 lb. 30 gra. 
Dill-ſeed = „ Py ih © 2 Os. 
Elecampane root 2 lb. 31 fer. 
Elemi - - 8 1 OZ, 
Fennel-ſeed, common „ 2 OZ» 1 fer 
Fennel - ſeed, ſweet - buſh 18 oz. 
Galangal root - 1 lb. 1 dra. 
Garlick root, freſh = 2 Ib. 30 gra. 
Ginger - 1 lb. I dra. 
Harſeradiſh root, freſh 8 on 15 gra. 
* leaves . } | I dra. 
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Hyſſop TEE — | CLE) 14 dra. 
Hyſſop leaves - 1 Ib. | | 2 dra. 
 Hyſlop leaves, freſh - 2 cwt. 6 0z. 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - | 10 bb. 3 dra. 
Hyflop leaves, freſh - 30 lb. 9 dra. | 
Juniper-berries — 8 bb. 3 oz. 
Juniper - berries 2 5 3 dra. 
Lavender in flower, freſh 48 lb. 12 ox. 
Lavender in flower, freſh 30 lb. 64 O2. 
Lavender in flower, freſh, 13 lb. 60 oz. 
Lavender flowers, freſh 2 Ib. 4 dra. 
Lavender flowers, dried 4 bb. 2 OZ 
Lavender flowers, dried 2 lb. I OZ. 
Lavender flowers, dried 4h. 3 02 
Broad leaved lavender? | 4 Ib. | 1 | 
flowers, dry 3 <1 1-16; 2 dra. 
Lovage- root „ - Ib. 1 dra. 
Mace - - 1 lb. 5 dra, | E 
Mace 1 lb. 6 dra. E 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 81 bb. 34 02. |0 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 13+ lb. 5 37 dra. E 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 34 lb. [s 130z. |S 
Marjoram leaves, freſh 18: lb. 4 dra. | © 
Marjoram leaves, dried 4 Ib. |Z| 1 oz. 
. Maſterwort rot 1 lb. U J30 gra. |.— 
M.ilfoil flowers, dried e 
Mint in flower, freſn - 6 Ib. || 4 dra. * 
Mint leaves, dried - 4 Ib. 1402.8 
1 freſn 4 lb. [23 dra, | Þ 
Myrrh - — 1 I. 2 da. 5 
Myrch - - 1 3 dra. 2 
' Nutmegs - 1 lb. I 62. 2 
Nutmeg — 1 lb. 1 oz. 2 
Nutmegs  - 1 bb. 4 dra. 
Nutmegs - = 1 bb. 6 dra. 
Nutmegs r "© oh 5 dra. 
Parſley ſeeds - 2 Ib. 1 dra, 
Parſley leaves, freſh - 238 lb. 2 OZ. 
Parſnep ſeeds. Sn 8 lbb. 2 dra. 
Pennyroyal in flower, freſh | 13 Ib. 6 ara. | 
Black pepper a W.. | 6-4r |; 
Black pepper 1 Ib. | I 25 dra. 
Black pepper „ 4 ſer. 
Black pepper 1 bb. 1 dra. 
- Black pepper - 6 Ib 3 dra. 
Pimento = - , 1 ot. 30 gra. | 
Rhodium wood * 1 lb $ ara. }. 
Rhodium wood <- = 1 lb 2 dra. 
Rhodium wood = 1 Ib 3 dra 
Rhodium wood - = 1 lb.] { 3 dra. 
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Rhodium wood == . | 1 lb. ] 4 dra. 1 f 32 Cart. 
Roſemary in flower rene 8 oz. | 224 rn 
Roſemary leaves - 1 lb. 2 dra. 64 Sala. 
Roſemary leaves IN 1 b. 3 dra. 42 Sala. 
Roſemary leaves 3 lb. 3F dra. 121 [ Neum. 
Roſemary leaves 90 2 1 bb. 1 dra. 128 |Carth. 
- Roſemary leaves - 1 lb. 14 dra 82 |Carth. 
' Roſemary leaves, freſh 70 lb. 5 OZ 224 | 
Nes - 100 lb. 4 dra 3200 |T achen 
Roſes - - foo bb. 1 Oz. 1600 Homb. 
Roſes — 12 lb. 30 gra. E 768 Heß. 
T e 2 dra. [E 640 |Hof. 
„ - 10 lb. 4 dra. [= | 320 Hey. 
Rue in flower - 4 Ib. 1 dra. 5 512 |. | 
Rue in flower - 60 Ib. ||] 21 02. 8507 
Rue with the ſeeds - 72 Ib. {| 3 oz. „384 
Saffron - N 1 Ib. 2 14 dra. g 853 Tegel 
Sage leaves 11 Ih 845 ſer. 2 | 77 |Carth. 
Sage in flower, freſh -< | 34 Ib. e 1402. [© | 544 
Sage of virtue in flower 27 Ib. _ 6 dra. |© | 576 
Sage of virtue in flower 8 bb. [ 1 dra. 681 
Safſafras - - 6 Ib. 21102. | *] 55 [Hoff 
Saſſafras . 6 Ib. 2 oz. 8 48 [Veum. 
Savin - » 2 lb. 5 OZ |= 621Hoff. 
Saunders, yellow - 8 . 2 dra. ] 64 |Carth. 
Smallage feeds -< * = 1 lb. 24 ſer. 2 154 |Neum. 
Stechas in flower, freſh 5+ lb. 2 dra. } | 368 
Thyme in flower, freſh 2 cwt 54 OZ. 652 
Thyme in flower, dry - | 3+1b. 15 dra. 298 - 
Lemon-thyme in flower, freſh; 51 1b. 14 . | 653 
Lemon-thyme in flower, freſh! 98 lb. 24 02 627 
Lemon-thyme, dried a little 104 lb. 3 OZ, 555 
Wormwood leaves, dry 4 lb. I OZ 64 
Wormwood leaves, dry 18 lb. 14 oz. 192 
Wormwood leaves, dry 25 Ib. 3 oz. | HEAT: 130.2 
Zedoary ; - 1 lb. 1 dra. } I 128 [Neum. 
S % & oo. BE 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 


HE effluvia which exhale in 
the air from many vege- 
tables, particularly from thoſe of 
the odorous kind, conſiſt apparently 
of principles of great ſubtility and 
activity, capable of ſtrongly and 


ſuddenly affecting the brain and 


nervous ſyſtem, eſpecially in thoſe 
whoſe nerves are of great ſenſibili 
ty; and likewiſe of operating, in a 
ſlower manner, upon the ſyſtem of 
groſſer veſſels. Thus Boerhaave 
obſerves, that in hyſterical and hy- 


pochondriacal perſons, the fragrant 


odour 


- 


- 


cites ſtrange ſpaſms; which the 
ſtrong ſcent of rue relieves : that 
the effluvia of the walnut-tree occa- 


 fion headachs, and make the body 
- coſtive ; that thoſe of poppies pro- 


cure ſleep; and that the ſmell of 
bean bloſſoms, long continued, diſ- 
orders the ſenſes. Lemery relates, 
from his own knowledge, that ſe- 


veral perſons were purged by ſtaying 


long in a room where damaſk roſes 
were drying. 


Some of the chemiſts have indul- 


ged themſelves in the pleaſing ſur- 


vey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as 
they are called, of vegetables ; their 

uliar nature in the different ſpe- 
cies of plants; their exhalation into 


the atmoſphere by the ſun's heat, 


and diſperſion by winds; their ren- 
dering the air of particular places 


medicinal, or otherwiſe, according 
' to the nature of the plants that a- 


bound. They have contrived alſo 
different means for collecting theſe 
fagitive emanations, and concentra- 
ting and condenſing them into a 


liquid form; employing either the 


native moiſture of the ſubje&, or 
an addition of-water, as a vehicle or 
matrix for retaining them. 


Tus proceſs which has been 


| Judged moſt analagous to that of, 


nature, is the following. The ſub- 


ject freſh gathered at the ſeaſon of 


its greateſt vigour, with the morn- 
ing dew upon it, is laid lightly and 
' unbruiſed- in a ſhallow veſlel, to 
which is adapted a low head with 
a recipient; under the veſſel a live 
coal 1s placed, and occaſionally re- 


newed, ſo as to keep up an uniform 


heat, no greater than that which 
' obtains in the atmoſphere in ſum- 


mer, viz. about 85 degrees of Fa- 
renheit's thermometer. 
gree of heat there ariſes, exceeding 


In this de- 


ſlowly, an inviſible vapour, which 
condenſes in the head into dewy 
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drops, and falls down into the recei. 
ver; and which has been ſuppoſed 
to be' the very ſubſtance that the 
lant would have ſpontaneouſly 
emitted 1n the open air. TD 
But on ſubmitting to this proceſs 
many kinds of odoriferous vegetables 
I have always found the liquors ob- 
tained by it to be very different from 
the natural effluvia of the reſpeRive 


ſubjects: they had very little ſmell, 


and no remarkable taſte, It ap- 
peared that a heat, equal to that of 
the atmoſphere, is incapable of rai. 
ſing in cloſe veſſels. thoſe parts of 
vegetables which they emit in the 
open air. It may therefore be pre- 
ſumed, that in this laſt caſe ſome 
other cauſe concurs to the effect: 
that it is not the ſun's heat alone 
which raiſes and impregnates the 
air with the odorous principles of 
vegetables, but that the air itſelf, 
or the watery humidity with which 
it abounds, acting as a true diflol- 
vent, extracts and imbibes them; 
ſo that the natural effluvia of a 
plant may be looked upon as an in- 
fuſion of the plant made in air. The 
purgative virtue of the damaſk-roſe, 
and the aſtringency of the walnut- 
tree, which, as above obſerved, are 
in ſome meaſure communicated to 
the air, may be totally extracted by 
infuſion both in watery and ſpiritu- 
ous menſtrua, but never riſe in di- 
ſtillation with any degree of heat: 
and the volatile odours of aromatic 
herbs, which are diffuſed througi 
theatmoſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diſtil without a 
heat much greater than is ever found 
to obtain in a ſhaded air. | 
We apprehend, that the effluvia 
ariſing from growing vegetables, 
are chiefly exhaled by the living 
energy of the plant: the odorous 
matter is a real ſecretion, which 
cannot be performed independent of 
active veſſels; and it 1s. reaſonable 


to allow the ſame powers for the 
0 K ex- 


Chap. 3. 
exhalation of theſe efluvia, as for the 
tranſpiration of their watery parts.“ 

The above proceſs, therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 

ar to be faulty in two points: 
1. In ſuppoſing that all thoſe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
jegetables, may be collected by di 
ſuillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
its diſſolving power; © ſome are al- 
o incapable of being collected in a 
viſible aud inclaſtic form ;? and there 
are thoſe which are artificially ſe- 
parable by diſſolvents only: 2. In 
employing a degree of heat inſuffi- 
cient for ſeparating even thoſe parts 
which are truly exhalable by heat. 


Tus foregoing method of diſtil- 
lation is commonly called diſtillation 
by the cold fill ; but thoſe who have 
practiſed it, have generally employ- 
ed a conſiderable heat. A ſhallow 
leaden veſſel is filled with the freſh 
herbs, flowers, &c. which are heap- 
ed above it; ſo that when the head 
is fitted on, this alſo may be filled 
a conſiderable. way. A little fire 
is made under the veſſel, ſufficient 
to make the bottom much hotter 
than the hand can bear, care being 
taken only not to heat it ſo far as 
to endanger ſcorching any part of 
the ſubjet. If the bottom of the 
veſſel is nat made ſo hot as to have 
this effect on the part contiguous to 
it, it is not to be feared that the 


heat communicated to the reſt of 


the included matter, will be great 
enough to do it any injury. By 
this management, the volatile parts 
of ſeveral odorous plants, as mint, 
are effectually forced over; and if 
the proceſs has been ſſcilfully mana- 
ged, the diſtilled liquor proves rich- 
ly impregnated with the native o- 
dour and flavour of the ſubject, with- 
out having received any kind of diſ- 


agreeable impreſſion from the heat 
made uſe of. | 
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This proceſs has been chiefly ' 
practiſed in private families; tit 
ſlowneſs of the diſtillation, and the 
attendance and care neceſſary for 
preventing the ſcorching of · ſome 
part of the plant, ſo as to commu- 
nicate an ungrateful burnt flavour 
to the liquor, rendering it inconſiſt- 
ent with the diſpatch requiſite in the 
larger way of buſineſs. | 


Axor ns method has therefore 
been had recourſe to, that by the 
common ſtill, called, in diftin&ion 
from the foregoing, the Het ill. 
Here a quantity of water is added 
to the plant to prevent its burning 
and the- liquor is kept nearly of a 
boiling heat, or made fully to boil z 
ſo that the vapour riſes pleotifully 
into the head, and paſſing thence 
into a ſpiral pipe or worm placed 
in a veſſel of cold water, is there 
condenſed, and runs out in drops 
quickly ſucceeding one another, -or 
in a continued ſtream. The addi- 
tional water does not at all weaken 
the produce; for the moſt volatile 
parts of the ſubject riſe firſt, and im- 
pregnate the liquor that firſt diſtils: 
as ſoon as tlie plant has given over its 


virtue ſufficiently, which is known 


by examining from time to time the 
liquor that runs from the noſe of 
the worm, the diſtillation is to he 
ſtopped. | 
This 1s the method of diſtillation 
commonly practiſed for the offict- 
nal waters. It is accompanied with 
one imperfection, affecting chiefly 
thoſe waters whoſe principal value 
conſiſts in the delicacy of their fla- 
vour; this being not a little injured 
by the boiling heat uſually employ- 
ed, and by the the coagitation of the 
odorous particles of the ſubject with 
the water. Sometimes alſo a part 
of the plant ſticks to the ſides of the 
ſtill, and is fo far ſcorched as to give 
an ungrateful taint to the liquor. 
B b 
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3 Turk is another method of ma- 
Mging this operation, which I have 
already recommended for the di- 
ſtillation of the more volatile ef- 
ſential oils, and which is equally ap- 


plicable to that of the waters. In 


this method, the advantages of the 
foregoing ones are united, and their 


inconveniences obviated. A quan- 
tity of water being poured into the 
ſtill, and the herbs or flowers placed 


in a baſket over it, there can be no 
poſſibility of burning; the water 


may be made to boil, but ſo as not to 


riſe up into the baſket, which would 
defeat the intention of this contri- 
vance. The hot vapour of the wa- 
ter paſſing lightly through all the 


interſtices of the ſubject matter, im- 


bibes and carries over the volatile 
parts unaltered in their native fla- 
vour. By this means the diſtilled 
waters of all thoſe ſubſtances whoſe 
oils are of the more volatile kind, 


are obtained in the utmoſt perfec- 


tion, and with ſufficient diſpatch ; 
for which laſt intention the ſtill may 
be filled quite up to the head. 


In the diſtillation of eſſential oils, 


© "the water, as obſerved in the fore- 


going ſection, imbibes always a part 
of the oil. The diſtilled liquors here 


treated of, are no other than water 


thus impregnated with the effential 
oil of the ſubject; whatever ſmell, 


taſte, or virtue, is here communica- 


ted to water, or obtained in the form 
of a watery liquor, being found in a 


concentrated jtate in the oil. The 


eſſential oil, or ſome part of it, more 
attenuated and ſubtilized than the 


reſt, is the direct principle on which 
the title of /þiritus rector, or preſi- 
ding ſpirit, has been beſtowed. 


All thoſe vegetables therefore 


which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation : but the degree of the 


impregnation of the water, or the 
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quantity of water which a Plant ig 


capable of ſatiating with its virtue, 


are by no means in proportion to 
the quantity of its oil. The oil ſa. 
tiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there is more oil than is ſufficient 
for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes, in its Proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 
that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whoſe oil is in {6 
little quantity, that ſcarcely any yi. 
ſible mark of it appears, unleſs fifty 
or an hundred pounds or more are 
diſtilled at once, give nevertheleſs ag 


' ſtrong an impregnation to water ag 


thoſe plants which abound moſt with 
oil. | 

Manx have been of opinion, that 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the virtues 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrength 
increaſed to any aſſigned degree, 
by cohobation, that is, by rediſtil- 
ling them a number of times from 
freſh parcels of the plant. Experi- 
ence, however, ſhows the contrary ; 
a water ſkilfully drawn in the firſt 
diſtillation, proves on every repeated 
one not ſtronger but more diſagree - 
able. Aqueous liquors are not ca - 
pable of imbibing above a certain 
quantity of the volatile oil of vege · 
tables; and this they may be made 
to take up by one, as well as by any 
number of diftillations : the oftener 
the proceſs is repeated, the ungrate · 
ful impreſſion which they generally 
receive from the fire even at the firſt 
time becomes greater and greater. 
Thoſe plants which do not yield at 
firſt waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are 
not proper ſubjects for this proces, 
ſince their virtue may be obtained 
much more advantageouſly by o- 
thers, | 
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Gneral Rules for the DisTiLLATION 
of the OFFICINAL SIMPLE Wa- 
TERS» 

I 


Where they are directed freſh, ſuch 
only muſt be employed: but ſome 
are allowed to be uſed dry, as be- 

ing eaſily procurable in this ſtate 
at all times of the year, though 

rather more elegant waters might 


de obtained from them whilſt 


green. LI. i 

When frefh and juicy herbs are 
to be diſtilled, thrice their weight 
of water will be fully ſufficient ; but 
dry ones require a much larger 
quantity. In general, there ſhould 
be fo much water, that after all in- 
tended to be diſtilled has come over, 
there may be liquor enough left to 
prevent the matter from burning to 
the ſtill. 3 


The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigera - 
tory, the junctures being luted. 


III. | 

Plants differ ſo much, according 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it 
is impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them to any invariable 
ſtandard, The diftillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well-flavoured off the 
ſubje&, and no longer. 


If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 
they muſt be taken in the weights 
preſcribed. But when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants ' themſelves are the 
produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
. cording to the diſcretion of the 
8 


Simple diſtilled Waters, 
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After the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, an 
acidulous liquor ariſes, which has 
ſometimes extracted ſo much from 
the copper head of the ſtill as to 
prove emetic. To this are owing 
the anthelmintic virtues attribu 
to certain diſtilled waters. 
. 5 

In a preceding edition of the Edin- 

burgh Pharmacopœia, ſome vege- 
tables were ordered to be ſlight- 
ly fermented with the addition 
of yeſt, previouſly to the diſtil - 
lation. city, 
The principle on which this ma- 
nagement is founded, is certainly 
juſt; for the fermentation ſome- 

what opens and unlocks their tex- 

ture, ſo as to make them part with 

more in the ſubſequent diſtillation 

than could be drawn. over from them 

without ſome aſſiſtance of this kind. 

Thoſe plants, however, which re- 

2 this treatment, are not proper 

ubjects for ſimple waters to be 

drawn from; their virtues being ob- 
tainable to betteradvantage by other 
proceſles. Kid 

V 


If any drops of oll ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water, they are to 
be carefully taken off. E. + 
VI. 


That the waters may keep the bet - 
ter, about one · twentieth part 
their weight of proof - ſpirit may 
be added to each after they are 


diſtilled. I. 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters was formerly kept in the ſhops, 
and are ſtill retained in foreign 
pharmacopœias. The Faculty of 
Paris direct, in the laſt edition of 
their Codex Medicamentarius, no 
leſs than one hundred and twenty- ' 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredients 
in one ſingle water. Near one half 
of theſe preparations Have ſcarcely 

Bb2 any 


* P . 
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— 
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ſigaificant. 
| The 
_ _  dinburgh have rejected theſe often» 


employed as à means of 8 it 


oy virtue or fla vout from the ſub- 
ject, and many of the others are in 


e 


tatious ſuperfluities, and given an 


elegant and compendious ſet of a- 


ters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 
Purpoſes: as theſe kinds of prepara- 


tions are applied to in practice. Di- 


ſtilled waters are employed chiefly 
as grateful diluents, as ſuitable ve - 
kicles for medicines of greater effi- 
cacy, or for rendering diſguſtful: 
ones more acceptable to the palate 
and ftomach ;, few are depended on, 


in any intention of conſequence; by 


tliemſclves. 


AUA DESTILLATA. . 
Diſtilled water. 

3 N 

Let well or rirer water be diſtilled 
in very clean veſſels till about two 
thirds are drawn off. 


© Native water is ſeldom ot never 


found pure, and generally contains 


earthy, ſaline, metallic, or other 
matt ers. Diſtillation is therefore 


of theſe heterogeneous parts. For 
ſome pharmaceutical purpoſes diſtil- 
led water 1s abſolutely neceflary : 
thus, if we employ hard undiſtilled 
water for diſſolving ſugar of lead, 
inſtead of a perfect ſolution, we 
produce a milk y-like cloud, owing 
to a real decompoſition of parts,” 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SIMPLEX, 7 
Simple alexeterial water. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, a pound 
and a half; 
 Sea-wormwoed tops, freſh; 
Angelica leaves, freſh, each one 
pound ; 
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Take of 


; Part m. 

Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
752 prevent an empyreuma. | 

Draw off by diſtillation. three gal- 


lons. 


Elder flowers, moderately dried, 
two pounds; 
Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 
one pound 3* | | 
Water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Diſtil off three gallons. oo 


Tris water is ſufftiently elegant 
with regard to taſte and ſmell; 
though few expect from it fuch vir- 
tues as its title ſeems to imply. It 
is uſed occaſionally for vehicles of 
alexipharmac medicines, or in juleps 
to be drank after it, as coinciding 
with the intention; but in general, 
is not ſuppoſed to be itſelf of any 
conſiderable efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI, 
Dill ſeed water, 
Lond. 
Take of Ry, 
Dill feeds, a pound and a half; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient te 


prevent an empyreuma. | 
Draw off by diſtillation a gallon. 


T#15' water, which turns out 
pretty ſtrong of the dill ſeeds, is 
ſometimes employed as the baſis of 
carminative juleps. It is ſimilar in 


flavour to a water drawn from cara- 


way ſeeds, but leſs agreeable. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHE 
© SIMPLEX. 
Simple dill-ſeed water. 


© Take of | 
Dill ſeeds, one pound; 


9 Pour ON As much water as when 


ten pounds have been drawn 
off by diſtillation, there may 


re- 


Chap. 5. 
remain as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
After proper maceration, let ten 
pounds be drawn off. 


« In the ſame manner may be 
ared ten pounds of fimple di - 


Aid water, from 


Cinnamon, one pound. _ 
Caſſia lignea, a pound anda half. 
Peppermint leaves, three pounds. 
Common - mint leaves, three 
pounds. 
Pennyroyal leaves, three pounds. 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound. 
Freſh pale roſes, ſix pounds. 
Freſh lemon- peel, two pounds. 
Freſh Seville orange peel, two 
pounds. 


© Types are all the diſtilled wa- 
ters, and the directions for pre · 
paring them, given in the laſt edi- 
tion of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœia. It will, however, be uſeful 
for the Jeſs experienced artiſts to 
conſult Dr Lewis's directions, de- 
lvered at full length in this book. 
The particular virtues of each will 
be noticed at the end of the ſe- 


veral formulæ directed in the laſt 


edition of the London Pharmaco- 
peia,? - 


AQUA CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple orange: peel water. 


Take of 
Yellow peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, four eunces ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon, 


Tuts water proves very weak of 
the orange - peel. It is deſigned for 
a diluter in fevers and other diſor- 
ders where the ſtomach and palate 
are ſubje& to receive quick diſguſt; 
u which caſes (as the committee ob- 


Simple diffilled Waters, 


— 
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ſerve) cordial waters, eſpecially if 


their uſe is to be long continued, 
ought to be but lightly impregna- 


ted with any flavour, however a- 


greeable. 


AQUA CASTOREL. 
Caſtor water. 
Land. 
Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 
Draw off two pints. 9 885 


Cas rox yields almoſt all its fla - 
vour in diſtillation to water; but 
treated in the ſame manner with 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept in 
the ſhops, had none of the ſmell or 
virtues of the drug; whilt the wa- 
ter here directed proves, when freſh 
drawn, very ſtrong of it. 

It is remarkable, that the virtues 
of this animal ſubſtance reſide in a 
volatile oil, analogous to the eſſen - 
tial oils of vegetables: ſome are re- 
ported to have obtained, in diſtilling 
large quantities of the drug, a {mall 
portion of oil, which ſmelt extreme- 
ly ftrong of the caſtor, and diffuſed 
its ungrateful ſcent to a great di- 
ſtance. 8 : 

This water is made uſe of in hy- 
Reric caſes, and ſome nervous com- 


. plaints, thoughit has not been found 


to anſwer what many people expect 
from it ; it loſes greatly of its fla- 
vour in keeping. 1955 | 


AqQuA CERASORUM NIGRORUM. 
Black-cherry water. 

Let any quantity of black cherries 
be bruiſed, fo as that the ſtones 
may be broken, and then diſtilled 
according to art, with only a 
{mall proportion of water. 


Tuis is a very grateful water, 


and has long maintained a place in 


1 the 
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the ſhops. It has frequently been 
employed by phyſicians as a vehicle, 
in preference to the other diſtilled 
waters; and among nurſes, and o- 
thers who have the care of young 
children, has been the firſt remedy 
againſt the convulſive diſorders to 
which children are ſo often ſubject. 
This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and by ſome looked upon as poi- 
ſonous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavour principally from 
the cherry ſtones; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves of 
the lauro-ceraſus, which have ſome 
time paſt been diſcovered to yield, 
by infuſion or diftillation, the moſt 
ſudden poiſon known: ſome phyfi- 


cians of Worceſter have lately found, 


by trial purpoſely made, that a di- 
filled water very ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with the flavour of the cherry 
kernels (no more than two. pints 
being diſtilled from fourteen pounds 
of the cherry ſtones) proved in like 


manner poiſonous to brutes. The 


committee of the London College 


- Fepeated the ſame experiment, and 


found the effe&s agreeable to thoſe 
gentlemens report. 
It by no means follows from theſe 


trials, nor after ſuch long experi- 


ence can it be imagined, that black- 
cherry water, when no ſtronger than 
the ſhops have been accuſtomed to 
prepare it, is unſafe. Theſe kernels, 


as the committee obſerve, plainly' 


reſemble opium, and ſome other 
things, which poiſon only when 
taken 1n too great a quantity ; the 
water from the very laurel leaves is 
harmleſs when duly diluted ; and 
even ſpitit of wine proves a poiſon 


of its kind, not greatly different, if 
- drank to a certain degree of ex- 


ceſs. Nor can it be concluded, from 
the trials with the ſtrong black- 
cherry water on dogs, &c. that even 


this will have the ſame effects in 


TY 


Part Ill 
the human body; the kernels of 
many ſorts of fruits being in ſub. 
ſtance poiſonous to brutes, though 


innocent to man. 


It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength 
may not be altogether ſafe to the 
tender age of infants,. where the 
principles of life are but juſt begin- 
ning as it were to move; it is poſ- 
ſible, that it may there have had 
pernicious effects, without being 


ſuſpeRed ; the ſymptoms it would 


produce, if it ſhould prove hurtful, 
being ſuch as children are often 


thrown into from the diſeaſe which 


it is imagined to relieve. On theſe 
conſiderations, both the London 
and Edinburgh Colleges have cho- 
ſen to lay it afide ; more eſpecially 
as it has been too often counterfeit- 
ed with a water diſtilled from bitter 
almonds, which are known to com- 
municate a poiſonous quality. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SIMPLEX. 


Simple cinnamon water. 


̃ Lond. 
Take of 


Cinnamon, one pound; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
bur ning. . 


Digeſt off one gallon. 


Tais is a very grateful and uſe 
ful water, poſſeſſing in an eminent 
degree the fragrance and aromatic 
cordial virtues of the ſpice. Great 
care ſhould be had in the choice of 
the cinnamon, to avoid the too com- 
mon impoſition of caſia being ſub- 
ſtituted in its room: this latter 
yields a water much leſs agreeable 
than that of cinnamon, and whoſe 
flavour is manifeſtly empyreumatic. 
The two drugs may be eaſily diſtin - 
guiſhed from one another by the 
marks laid down under the reſpective 


articles in the Second Part of this 
work. * 
The 


Chap. 5 
he virtues of all theſe waters de · 
nend upon their containing a por- 
lion of the oil of the ſubject. The 
oil of einnamon is very ponderous, 
and ariſes more difficultly than that 
of any of the other vegetable mat- 
ters from which ſimple waters are 
ordered to be drawn. This obſer- 
ration directs us, in the diſtillation 
of this water, to make uſe of a quick 
fire, and a low veſſel. For the ſame 
' reaſon, the water does not keep ſo 
well as might be wiſhed ; the pon- 
derous oil parting from it in time, 
and falling to the bottom when the 
liquor loſes its milky hue, its fra- 
grant ſmell, and aromatic taſte. 
Some recommend a fmall propor- 
tion of ſugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the wa- 
ter. 0 


_ AQUA CHAMAMELT. 
Camomile water. 
Edinb. + 
ake any quantity of camomile 
flowers, and ſo much water as 
will prevent burning. Diſtil off 
the water ſo long as it proves 


ſufficiently ftrong of the flavouf. 


of the flowers, 
Camomile flowers were ordered 
in the former editions to be ferment - 
ed previouſly to the diſtillation, a 
treatment which they ſtand little in 
need of; for they give over without 
any fermentation, as much as that 


proceſs is capable of enabling them 


to do, In either caſe the ſmell and 
peculiar flavour of the flowers ariſe, 
without any thing of the bitterneſs; 
this remaining behind in the decoc- 
tion ; which, if duly depurated and 
inſpiſſated, yields an extract ſimilar 
to that prepared from the flowers in 
the common manner. The diſtilled 
water has been uſed in flatulent colics, 
and the like, but is at preſent held 
in no great eſteem. 


Simple diſtilled Waters. © 


Take of 


AQUA FENICULL. . . 
Fennel water.. 


Lond. 


Sweet-fennel ſeeds, one pound; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


 Edinb. + © 
Take of | EY 
Fennel leaves, freſh, any quan- 
tity ; 1 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water runs 
well flavoured. e 


Px firſt of theſe waters is a ſuf. 

ficiently grateful one, and the other 

is not unpleaſant : the leaves ſhould 

be taken before the plant has run 
into flower; for after this time 
they are much weaker, and leſs a- 
greeable. Some have obſerved, 
that the upper leaves and tops, be- 
fore the flowers appear, yield a more 
elegant water, and a remarkably fi- 


ner eſſential oil than the lower ones; 


and that the oil obtained from the 
one ſwims on water, whilſt that of 
the other ſinks. No part of the 
herb, however, is equal in flavour to 

the ſeeds. | 


AQUA HYSSOPIT. 


Mop water. 
Edinh. + 
This is diſtilled from the freſh leaves 
of hyſſop, after the ſame manner 
as the water of fennel leaves. 1 


Hxssor water has been held by 
ſome in conſiderable eſteem as an 
uterine and a pectoral medicine. It 
was directed in a former edition of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia for 
making up the black pectoral tro- 
ches, but is now exchanged for 
common water. Few at preſent 
expect any ſingular virtues from it, 

| b 4 nor 
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with in the ſhops. 


_ © AQUA MELISS. 

| © Balm water. 

This is prepared by diſtilling the 
green leaves of balm, as in the 
oreging proceſs. | 


In the former editions of the E- 
_ Afaburgh- Pharmacopœia, this wa- 
ter was ordered to be cokobated, or 
xediſtilled from freſtr quantities of 
the herb. This management feems 
to have been taken from Boerhaave, 
who has a very high opinion of the 


nor is it often made uſe of, or met 


— 


water thus prepared: he ſays, he 


has experienced in himfelf extraor - 
dinary effects from it, taken on an 
empty ſtomach; that it has fcarce 
its equal in hypochondriacal and 
hyfterical cafes, the chlorofrs, and 
palpitation of the heart, as often 
as thefe difeafes proceed from- a 
diforder of the ſpirits rather than 


from any collection of morbific 


matter. 
For my own part, I have already 
ven my opinion with regard to 


he cohobation of theſe liquors ; - 


and ſhall here only obferve, that 
whatever virtues are lodged in balm, 
they may be much more perfectly 
and advantageouſly extrated by 
cold infuſion in aqueous or ſpiritu» 

us menſtrua: in this proceſs, the 
Baer ſuffers no injury from being 
returned on freſh parcels of the 
herb ; a few repetitions will load it 
with the virtues of the ſubje&, and 
render it very rich. The impregna- 
tion here is almoſt unlimited; but in 
diſtilled waters it is far otherwiſe. ' 


AQUA MENTHA VULGA 
my a RIS SIMPLEX, © : 
Simple ſpearmint water. 

. 22 73 

Take of. | 

Spearmint leaves, dried, a pound 
. 


Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning. 
Draw of by diftillation one gallon, 


Tuis water fmells and taſtes very 
ſtrong of the mint; and proves in 
many cafes an uſeful ſtomachic. 
Boerhaave commends it (cohobated) 
as a preſent and mcomparable reme- 
dy for ftrengthening a weak ſto - 


mach, and curing vomiting pro- 


ceeding from cold vifcous phlegm; 
as alſo in henteries. | 
AQUA MENTH# 
PIPENTTIDIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple peppermint water, 


Take of 
Peppermint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; | 
Water, as much as will prevent 
and e reuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tiris is a very elegant and uſeful 
water; it has a warm pungent taſte, 
exactly reſembling that of the pep- 
permint itſelf. K ſpoonful or two 


taken at a time, warm the ftomach, 


and give great relicf in cold, flaty- 
lent colics. Some have ſubſtituted 
a plain infufion of the dried leaves 
of the plant, which is not greatly 
different in virtue from the diſtilled 
water. | 


AQUA PIPERIS 
JAMAICENSIS. 


Water of Jamaica pepper. 
Water of 2 Pep 


Take of . 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 


Diſtil off one gallon. - 
Tuis diſtilled water is a very e- 


legant one, and bas of late come 


pretty much into uſe: the hoſpi- 
tals employ it as a ſuccedaneum to 


the 


Chap- 5. 
the more coſtly ſpice waters. It is, 
however, inferior in grateſulaeſs = 
che ſpirituous water o the ſame ſpice 
hereafter directed. | | 


aqQUA PULEGII SIMPLEX, 
Simple 8 water. 


Take of Eo | | 

Pennyroyal leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. = 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tuis water poſſeſſes in a conſi- 
derable degree the ſmell, taſte, and 
virtues of the pennyroyal. It is 
frequently taken in hyfteric caſes, 
and not without good effects. 


AQUA ROSARUM 
DAMASCENARUM 
Damaſk roſe water. 


| ond. 
Take of | 
Damaſk roſes, freſh gathered, ſix 
pounds; 5 
Water, as much as will keep them 
from burning. 


Diſtil off a gallon of the water. 


Tuis water is principally valued 
on account of its fine flavour, which 
approaches to that generally admi- 
red in the roſe itſelf. The purga- 
tive virtue of the roſes remains en- 
tire in the liquor left -· in the ſtill, 
which has therefore been gene- 
rally employed for making the ſo- 
lutive honey and ſyrup, inſtead of 
a decoction or infuſion of freſh 
roſes prepared on purpoſe: And 
this piece of frugality the College 
have now admitted. A diſtilled 
water of red roſes has been ſome- 
times called for in the ſhops, and 


ſupplied by that of damaſk roſes, - 


diluted with common water : this is 
a very yemal ſubſtitution; for the 


— 


Siniple diftilled Waters. 


2 08; 
water drawn from the -red roſe has 
no quality which that of the da- 
maſk does not poſſeſs in a far ſupe - 
rior degree; neither the purgative 
virtue of the one, nor the aſtrin- 
pency of the other, ariſing in diſtil - 
on. | | | 
Aqva RUTA. 

| Rue water. 

This is to be diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of rue, and cohobated on 
freſh parcels of them, after the 
fame manner as the aqua meliſſæ. 


Ros gives over in this proceſs 
the whole of its ſmell, and great- 
part of its pungency. The diſtil- 
led water ftands recommended in 
epileptic caſes, the hyfteric paſſion, 
for promoting perſpiration, and o- 
ther natural ſecretions. 1 5 


Aqua SABINE. 
Savin water. 
This is diſtilled from the freſh leaves 
of ſavin, after the ſame manner 
as aqua angelica. 


Tuis water is by ſome held in 


conſiderable eſteem for the ſame 


urpoſes as the diſtilled oil of ſavin. 

ocrhaave relates, that he has found 
it (when prepared by cohobation ) 
to give an almoſt incredible motion 
to the whole nervous ſyſtem, and 
that when properly uſed, it proves 
eminently ſerviceable for promoting 
the menſes and the hemorrhoidal 
flux. 


Aqua sauce. 
| Elder flower water. 
This is diſtilled from freſh elder 
flowers, after the ſame manner as 
the agua angelice. 


Tuis water ſmells conſiderably 
of the flowers; but is rarely made 


uſe of. | 
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' Spirituous DiSTILLED WATERs and SPIRITS, 


"HE flavour and virtues of di- 

1 fiilled waters are owing, as 
obſerved in the preceding ſection, 
to their being impregnated with a 
portion of the eſſential oil of the 
ſubje& from which they are drawn. 


Spirit of wine, conſidered as a ve- 


hicle for theſe oils, has this advan- 
tage above water, that it is their 
proper menſtruum, and keeps all the 
dil that riſes with it perfectly diſ- 
ſolved. into an uniform limpid li- 
quor. . 5 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diſtilled with wa- 
ter, impart to it their virtues in 
great perfection; if treated in the 
ſame manner with ſpirit of wine, 
{carce give over to it any ſmell or 
taſte. 'This difference proceeds from 
hence, that ſpirit is not ſuſceptible 


of ſo great a degree of heat as wa- 


ter. Liquids in general, when made 
to boil, have received as great a heat 
as they are capable of ſuſtaining : 
now, if the extent of heat between 
freezing and boiling water, as mea- 
ſured by thermometers, be taken for 
a ſtandard, ſpirit of wine will be 
found to boil with leſs than four- 
fifths of that heat, or above one- 
fifth leſs than the heat of boiling 
water. It is obvious therefore, that 


ſubſtances may be volatile enough 
to riſe with the heat of boiling wa- 


ter, but not with that of boiling 
ſpirit. - 
Thus if cinnamon, for inſtance, 
be committed to diſtillation with a 
mixture of ſpirit of wine and water, 
or with a pure proof-ſpirit, which 
is no other than a mixture of about 
equal parts of the two; the ſpirit 
will ariſe firſt, clear, colourleſs, and 


franſparent, and almoſt without any 


taſte of the ſpice; but as ſoon as the 
more ponderous watery fluid begins 
to ariſe, the oil comes freely over 
with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, ſapid, and of a milky 
ue. CNS 

The proof-ſpirits uſually met with 
in the ſhops are accompanied with 
a degree of ill flavour ; which though 


"concealed by means of certain addi. 


tions, plainly diſcovers itſelf in di. 
ſtillation. This nauſeous reliſh does 


not begin to ariſe till after the pu- 


rer ſpirituous part has come over; 
which is the very time that the vir. 
tues of the ingredients begin alſo 
moſt plentifully to diſtill; and hence 
the liquor receives an ungrateful 
taint. To this cauſe principally is 


owing the general complaint, that 


the cordials of the apothecary are 
leſs agreeable than thoſe of the ſame 
kind prepared by the diſtiller; the 


latter being extremely curious in 


rectifying or purifying the ſpirits . 


(when deſigned for what he calls fine 
goods) from all ill flavour, 


SPIRITUS VINI 
RECTIFICATUS. 
Rettified ſpirit of wine. 
Edinb. + © 
Take any quantity of French brandy, 
and with a very gentle heat diſtil 
it to one half. 


This rectified ſpirit, being digeſted 


for two days with one-fourth its 
quantity of dry ſalt of tartar in 
powder, and then diftilled in a 
glaſs cucurbit, with a very gentle 

heat, becomes ALCOHOL. 
Spirits diſtilled from malt liquors, 
or other fermented ſubſtances, 
after being rectiſied in the above 
method, require further purifica- 
tion; 


B — ß AA , 


o 


Chap. 3. 
tion; namely, repeated diſtilla- 
tion from an equal quantity o 


| ſpring water.. N 


Faenca brandy is rather too dear 
1n article in this country for diſtil- 
lation; nor is the ſpirit obtained 
from.it any ways preferable to one 
procurable from cheaper liquors. 
The coarſer inflammable ſpirits may 
be rendered perfectly pure, and fit 
for the niceſt purpoles, by the fol- 
lowing method. 185 

If the ſpirit is exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quantity 
of water, and diſtil with a ſlow fire; 
diſcontinuing the operation as ſoon 
as the liquor begins to run milky, 
and diſcovers, by its nauſeous taſte, 
that the impure and phlegmatic 
part is ariſing. By this treatment, 
the ſpirit leaves a conſiderable por- 
tion of its foul oily matter behind 
it in the water, which now appears 
milky and turbid, and proves highly 
diſagreeable in taſte. If the ſpirit 
was not very foul at firſt, this ablu- 
tion is not neceflary ; if extremely 
ſo, it will be needful to repeat it 

once, twice, or oftener. _ 
As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs 


degree of fire than watery liquors, 


we are hence direQed to employ, in 


the diſtillation of them, a heat leſs 


than that in which water boils: and 
if due regard be had to this circum- 
ſtance, very weak ſpirits may, by 
one or two wary diſtillations, be to- 
lerably well freed from their aque- 
ous phlegm; eſpecially if the diſtil- 
ling veſſels are of ſuch a height, that 
the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 
bath, may but juſt paſs over them: 
in ſuch caſe, the phlegmatic vapours 
which ariſe for a- little way along 


with the ſpirit, will condenſe and 


fall back again before they can come 
to the head. Very pompous inſtru- 
ments have been contrived for this 
urpoſe, and carried in a ſpiral or 
erpentine form to an extraordinary 


D Difftilled Spirit. 
height. The ſpirit, aſcending thro? 


395 


theſe, was to leave all the watery 
parts it contained, in its paſſage, 
and come over perfectly pure and 
free from phlegm. But theſe in- 


ſtruments are built upon erroneous 


principles, their extravagant height 
defeating the end it was defigned 
to anſwer: if the liquor is made to 
boil, a confiderable quantity of mere 
phlegm will come over along with 
the ſpirit ; and if the heat is not 
raiſed to this pitch, neither phlegm 
nor ſpirit will diſtil. The moſt con- 
venient inftrument is the common 
ſtill, betwixt the body of which and 
its. head an adopter or copper tube 
may be fixed. 
The ſpirit being waſhed, as above 
directed, from its foul oil, and freed 
from the greateſt part of the phlegm 
by gentle diſtillation in a water- 
bath; add to every gallon of it a 
pound or two of pure, dry, fixt al- 
kaline ſalt. Upon digeſting theſe 
together for a little time, the alkali, 
from its known property of attrac- 
ting water and oils, will imbibe the 
remaining phlegm, and ſuch part of 
the diſagreeable unctuous matter as 
may ſtill be left in the ſpirit, and 
ſink with them to the bottom of the 
veſſel If the ſpirit be now again 
gently drawn over, it will ariſe en- 
tirely free from its phlegm and nau- 
ſeous flavour; but ſome particles of 
the alkaline falt are apt to be car - 


ried up with it, and give what the 
workmen call au urinous reliſh: this 


may be prevented by adding, pre- 
vious to the laſt diſtillation, a ſmall 
proportion of calcined vitriol, alum, 
or ſal 8 amarus; the acid 
of theſe ſalts will unite with, and 
neutralize the alkali, and effectually 
prevent it from ariſing; while no 
more of the acid of the ſalts is ex- 
tricated than what the alkali ab - 
ſorbs. 

The ſpirit obtained by this means 
ie extremely pure, limpid, N 


* 
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ly flavourleſs, and fit for the ſineſt 
purpoſes. It may be reduced to the 
ſtrength commonly underſtood by 
proof, by mixing twenty ounces of 
it (by weight) with ſeventeen ounces 
of water. The | diſtilled cordials 
made with theſe ſpirits prove much 
more elegant and agreeable, than 
when the common rectified or proof 
ſpirits of the ſhaps are made uſe of. 
If the rectified ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with a 
quick fre, it brings over a conſide - 
rable quantity of the ſalt; and in this 


1 


Part Ul. 


ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a more power. 
ful menſtruum for certain ſubſtances 
than the pure ſpirit. This alkalized 
ſpirit is called TarTAzIzED SPIRIT 
OF WINE. 
The general virtues of vinous ſpi. 
rits have been already mentioned in 
the preceding part: the ſpirits in. 
pregnated with: the volatile oils of 
vegetables, to be treated of in this 
chapter, have joined to thoſe, the 
aromatic, cordial, or other virtuey 
which reſide in the oils. 


- . Axricuz I. Difiilled Spirits. 


Aqua MELISSE COMPOSITA. 
Compound balm water, commonly 
x called Eau de carmet. | 
Take of kb FOR 17 
Balm in flower, freſſ gathered 
and cleared from the ſtalks, two 
pounds; 2 


| Lemon-peel, freſh, as ſoon as pa- 


red from the fruit, four ounces; 
Coriander ſeeds, eight ounces; 


Nutmegs, 
—— | 
Cinnamon, each, bruiſed, two 
'  . ounces;  __ 
Angelica roots, dried and bruiſed, 
one ounce; 
- Spirit of wine, highly rectiſied, 
ten pints. 


Steep the ſeveral ingredients in the 
- Fpirit four or five days; and then 
draw off, in the heat of a water- 
bath, ten pints. Rectify the di- 
- Ralled liquor by a ſecond diſtilla- 
tion in a water-bath, drawing off 
only about cight pints and three 
quarters. 


Tuis proceſs is taken from the 
Element de Pharmacie of M. Beaume, 
who obſerves, that all the aromatic 
ſpirits ought to be prepared in the 
fame manner. When the common 


3 


ſpirits of this kind are rubbed on 
the hands, &c. they leave, after the 


more volatile parts have exhaled, a 


diſagreeable empyreumatic ſmell ; 
and when diluted with water, and 
taken medicinally, they leave inlike 
manner a nauſeous flavour in the 
mouth. To remedy theſe imper- 
fections, he made many experiments, 
which ſhowed, that in order to ob- 
tain theſe liquors of the deſireable 
qualities, the ſpirit muſt not only be 
perfectly pure at firſt, but that the 
liquor ought alſo to be rectiſied af. 
ter it has been diſtilled from the ſub- 
jects. In this rectiſication, only 
the more volatile, ſubtile, aromatic 
parts of the ingredients ariſe: there 


remains behind a white liquor, acrid, 


bitter, loaded only with the groſſer 
oil, and deprived of all the ſpecihc 
flavour of the ſubjects. Indeed the 
very imperfection complained of, 
naturally points out this ſecond di- 


ſtillation for the remedy ; as it ſhows 


the ſpirit to contain a grateful and 
ungrateful matter, the firſt of which 
exhales while the other is left be- 
hind. The author ſays, that when 
the aqua meliſſæ is prepared as above 
directed, it has ſomething in it 
more perfect than any of the odori- 
ferouz 
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dirits whoſe excellence is 
8 and which have the repu- 


tation of being the beſt. 


Aromatic ſpirituous liquors have . 


in general leſs ſmell, when newly 
1;Riled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months. M. Baume 
ſulpects that the preparations of this 
End which have been moſt in vogue, 
were ſuch as have been thus impro- 
ied by keeping; and found that the 

d effects of age might be pro- 
duced in a hort time by means of 


cold. He plunges quart battles of 


the liquor into a mixture of pound- 
jr ſea · ſalt: the ſpirit, after 
ter having ſuffered, for fix or eight 
tours, the cold hence reſulting, 
proves as grateful as that which has 
deen kept for ſeveral years. Simple 
waters alſo, after being frozen, prove 
far more agreeable than they were 
before, though they are always leſs 
ſo than thoſe which have been 
drawn with fpirit, and expoſed to a 
like degree of cold. This meliora- 
tion of diſtilled waters by froſt was 


taken notice of by Geoffroy, Hi. 


Acad. 1 713, 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINT. 
Spirit Ml roſemary. | 
Lond. 
Take of o Se 
Roſemary tops, freſh gathered, a 
pound and a half; © fl 
Proof · ſpirit, one gallon. 
Diſtil in the heat of a water · bath 
till five pints are come over. 


Edinb. 


© Take of 


Flowering tops of roſemary, freſh 


gathered, two pounds; 
ReQtified ſpirit of wine, eight 
pounds. | 
Diſtil in the heat of boiling water 
till ſeven pounds are come over. 


LY 


Diſtilled Spirits. © 
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Asen ſimilar to this is gene- 
nerally brought to us from abroad, 
under the name of Hungary water.” 
This ſpirit is very fragrant, inſo- 
much as to be in common ule as a 
perfume: that brought from abroad 
is ſuperior in fragrance to ſuch as is 
generally made among us. In order 
to prepare it in perfection, the vi- 
nous ſpirit ſhould be extremely pure; 
the roſemary tops gathered when the 
flowers are full blown upon them, 
and committed immediately to di- 
ſtillation, particular care being ta- 
ken not to bruiſe or preſs them. 


The beſt method of managing the 


diſtillation, is that formerly recom- - 
mended for the diſtillation of the 
more volatile eſſential oils and fimple 
waters, viz. firſt to place the ſpirit 
in the ſtill, and then ſet in, above 
the liquor, either an iron hoop, with 
a hair-cloth ſtretched over it, upon 
which the flowers are to be lightly 
ſpread, or rather a baſket, ſupport- 
ed on three pins, reaching down to 
the bottom. A gentle heat being 
applied, juſt ſufficient to raiſe the 
ſpirit, its vapour, lightly percola- 


ting through the flowers, will imbibe 


their finer parts, without —_ | 
that diſagreeable alteration, whic 
liquors applied to ſuch tender ſub- 
jects, in their groffer form, gene- 
rally do. Probably the ſuperiority 
of the French Hungary water, to 
that prepared among us, is owing 
to ſome fkilful management of this 
kind, or that recommended for the 
foregoing preparation, and employ- 
ing a perfectly pure ſpirit. 
In the Wirte 

pœia, ſome ſage and ginger are add- 
ed, in the proportion of half a pound 
of the former, and two ounces of 
the latter, to four pounds of the 


roſemary. 
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1 RITUS F 
SIMPLE. 
Simple Writs of Jo oprrold 


Take of 


Lavender flowers, freh gathered, 
a pound and a halt; 


Proof-ſpirit, one gallon. 


Draw off, by the heat of a water- 


_ five pints. | 


Einbd. 
6 Take of + 
Flowering ſpikes of handles 
freſh Frey two pounds; 
- ReRtifi ſpirit of wine, Nun 


pounds. 
Draw off by the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, 3 | 


Tus fame cautions are to be ob- 
here as in the diſtillation of 


the foregoing ſpirit. Both of them, 


when made in perfection, are very 
grateful and fragrant: 


under the notion of refreſhing and 
comforting the nerves ; and like- 
wiſe taken internally, to the quan- 


tity of a yr pale as warm cor- 


dials. 


- SPIRITUS- LAVENDULX 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound ur- 15 lavender. 


| Take of 


Simple ſpirit of lavender, three 
pints; 

Spirit of roſmary, one pint; >. 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, each half an ounce; 

5 Red ſaunders, three drams. 5 
igeſt them together, and then 
ler out the ſpirit o for uſe. 


Edink. 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, three 


3. 
L 


© Take of 


| they are fre - 
quently rubbed on the temples &c. 


Part Ill, 


Simple fpirit of roſemary, 
| — 8 
Cinnamon, one ounce; 
Cloves, two dt ams; 
Nutmeg, half au ounce; 
Red ſaunders, three drams. 
Macerate ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


Tus red ſaunders is of no farther 
uſe in theſe compoſitions, than as z 
colouring ingredient. If a yelloy 


ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaunden 


would be an excellent article, as it 
not only communicates a. fine co- 
lour, but likewiſe a conſiderable 
ſhare of medicinal virtue. A ſpirit 
diſtilled from the flowers of lavender 
and ſage, in due proportion, and 
digeſted in the cold for a little time 
with ſome cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
yellow ſaunders, proves a very ele. 
gant and grateful one. Where ef. 
ntial oils are employed, particular 
care muſt be had in the choice of 


'them; for on their goodneſs that of 


the medicine depends. The dige- 
ſtion of the ſpirit with the ſpices, 
&c. ſhould be performed without 
heat, otherwiſe the flayour of the 
medicine will be injured. 

All theſe ſpirits are grateful re. 
viving cordials : though conſider- 


. ably more ſimple, they are not leſs 


elegant or valuable, than many other 
more elaborate preparations.” This 
medicine has long been held in great 
efteem, under the name of pars 
DROPS, in all kinds of- languors, 
weakneſs of the nerves, and decays 
of age. It may be convenient! 
ken upon ſugar, from ten to eighty 
or a hundred drops. 


Aqua ODORIFERA, 
An odoriferous ſpirit, called faeet 


2 75 water. 


4 — each one pound z 


Cloves, an ounce and a 
Nut- 


Chap: 5. 

Nutmegs, od 
Banzoine, 

Storax, each an ounce; 
Vanelloes, in number four; 
yellow rind of three lemons: 
French brandy, one gallon. 

Digeſt theſe ingredients together 
for forty-eight hours; and then 

diſtil off the ſpirit in balneo ma- 

ni. To one gallon of this ſpirit 
add, . 
Orange- flower water, 
Roſe water, of each one pound 
and a half; 
Ambergris, f 
Muſlc, of each five grains. 

Firſt grind the muſk and ambergris 
with ſome of the water, and af- 
terwards put all together in a large 
matraſs; ſhake them well, and let 
them circulate for three days and 
nights in a gentle heat; then ſuf- 
fer them to cool, filtre the li- 
quor, and keep it cloſe ſtopt up 

for 3 


Tais compoſition is deſigned ra- 


ther as a perfume than as a medi- 
eine; though for ſuch as can bear 
its fragrance, it might be uſed to ad- 
vantage in this laſt intention. The 
muſk and ambergris do not commu- 
nicate ſo much of their ſmell as 
might be expected; and ſerve chief - 
ly to heighten the flavour of the o- 
ther ingredients ; which theſe per- 
fumes excellently do, when employ- 
ed in very ſmall proportion, to all 
the odoriferous ſimples, without im- 
parting any thing perceptible of their 
own. ' A few drops of this ſpirit 
give a fine flayour to a large quan- 
tity of other liquor. Mr Wilſon, 
from whom it is taken (Pradt. Chem. 
pag. 354.) tells us, that he often 
made it for king James II. and that 
t gives one of the moſt pleaſant 
(cents that can be ſmelt to. 


Diſillud 
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SPIRTTUS COCHLEARLK. 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs. 
Edinb. + 
Take of . | 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
pounds; | 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, five pints. 

Steep the herb in' the ſpirit for 
twelve hours; then with the hear 
of a water-bath, diſtil off five 
pints. 


Tuis ſpirit is very ſtrong of the 
ſcurvygraſs; and may be given, in 
thoſe caſes where the uſe of this 
herb is proper, from twenty to one 
hundred drops. The virtues of ſcur- 
vygraſs reſide in a very ſubtile, vo- 
latile oil, which ariſes in diſtillation 
both with water and pure ſpirit; 
and if the liquors are expoſed to the 
air, ſoon exhales from both. The 
ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is extremely 
pungent; but if long kept, even in 
cloſe veſſels, becomes remarkably 
leſs ſo: But it is not probable, 
that with ſuch a pungent vehicle we 
can ule a ſufficient quantity of the 


herb to produce any permanent or 


conſiderable effect; it has been much 
recommended as a diuretic in drop- 
ſies.“ 2 

The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the ſcurvygraſs 
a quantity of horſeradiſh root, and 
ſometimes ſubſtituted to it one drawn 
entirely from the horſeradiſh : the 
flavour of theſe two ſimples being ſo 
much alike, that their diſtilled ſpirits 
are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from one 
another. Here it may be obſerved, 


that tho? arum and dracunculus are 


uſually ranked in the ſame claſs with 


the two foregoing vegetables, and 
looked upon as fimilar to them; this 


proceſs diſcovers a remarkable dif- 


ference: whilſt the former yield all 
their pungency in diſtillation both 
to water and ſpirit, the latter give 
over nothing to either, and yet-their 


vurtues 
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virtues are deſtroyed in the opera- 


Aqua ANHALTINA. - 
Take of IF 
Turpentine, fix ounces ;, 
Olibanum, one ounce; ; 
Aloes wood, three ounces; 
Cloves, - 
Cinnamon, 
Cubebs, 5 
Roſemary flowers, 


Nut mega, each, {ix drams; 
Saffron, two drams and a half; 
Bay berries, 

Fennel ſeeds, each half an ounce; 
Spirit of wine, five pints. 


' Pulveriſe thoſe ingredients which 


require ſuch treatment, and di- 
geſt the whole with the ſpirit for 
fax days; then diſtil with an ex- 
ceeding gentle heat in balneo ma- 


riæ: the liquor which runs clear 


is to be ſeparated from the turbid, 
and kept by itſelf. | 


Where the addition of muſk is re- 


quired, fifteen grains thereof are 


Part Ill. 
to be tied in a bag, and ſu 
ed in the head of the ſtill. 


ſpend. 


We have inſerted this compoſi. 
tion from the Brandenburgh phar. 
macopœia, on account of its being 


beld, in ſome places, in great eſteem. 


It is rubbed on weak or paralytic 
limbs, againſt catarrhs, old pains, 


and aches, &c. and likewiſe given 


internally, in doſcs of half an ounce, 
for ſtrengthening the ſtomach, gif. 
cuſſing flatulences, reheving colicky 
pains, and promoting the uterine 
purgations. It is very unpleaſant to 
the palate ; the aromatics, though 
ſufficiently numerous, and in conf. 
derable quantity, not giving over 


near enough to cover the ſtrong fla- 


vour of the turpentine; there are not 
many of them, indeed, that give over 
any thing conſiderable at all. A 
more elegant ſpirit of this kind 
might be prepared from turpenthie, 
roſemary, lavender, and ſage flow- 
ers; or by diſtilling the ſpirit firſt 
from the turpentine alone, and then 
diſſolving in it a proper quautity of 
any ſuitable eſſential oils. 


AxTicle II. Difiilled Spirituous Waters. 


By diſtilled ſpirits are underſtood 
ſuch as are drawn with a ſpirit that 


has been previouſly rectiſied, or 


which is reduced nearly to that 
ſtrength in the operation; by /piri- 
tuou waters, thoſe in which the 
ſpirit is only of the proof ſtrength, 
or contains an admixture of about 


an equal meaſure of water. Theſe 
laſt have bcen uſually called com- 


pound waters, even when diſtilled 
from one ingredieat only; as thoſe, 
on the other hand, which are drawn 
by common water, though from a 
number of ingredients, are named 


Gmple; the title Smplex, here, rela- 
lating not to ſimplicity in reſpect of 


compoſition, but to the vehicle being 


lain water. The Edinburgh Phar- 
macopœia denominates thoſe waters 
ſimple which are drawn from a ſingle 
ingredient, whether the vehicle be 
common water or ſpirituous water, 
and all thoſe compounds which are 


diſtilled from more than one. 
General rules for the D1sTILLAT1ON 


of srimruous WaTERS; from 


the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia +, 


I. | 
The plants and their parts ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
except ſuch as are ordered fre 
gathered, 5 


* N c 


cup. 8. 
It. 


After the ingredients have been 


ſteeped in the ſpirit for the time 
reſcribed, add as much water as 
will be ſufficient to prevent an em- 
yreumay or rather more. 
The liquor which comes over firſt in 
the diſtillation, is by ſome kept 
by itſelf, under the title of ſpi- 
rit ; and the other runnings, 
which prove milky, fined down 

by art. But it is better to mix 

all the runnings together, with- 

out fining them, that the waters 

may poſſeſs the virtues of the plant 
entire; which is a circumſtance to 
be more regarded than their fine- 
neſs or fightlineſs. , . _ 

If the diſtillation is ſkilfully ma- 
naged; the heat equable, and all 
along gentle, and no more drain 
off than the quantity directed, moſt 
of the waters will appear ſufficient- 
ly bright and fine; ſome of them, 
which look turbid juſt after they are 
drawn, will, on ſtanding for a few 
days, become clear and tranſparent. 
The practice here forbid, of ſaving 
ſome of the ſirſt runnings apart, is 
certainly very injurious to the com- 
poſition; the water being not only 
robbed by it of ſome of the more 


volatile parts of the ingredients, 


but likewiſe rendered permanently 
milky, as wanting the ſpirit which; 
by diſſolving the oil of the ingre- 
Gents that gives this appearance; 
would make the liquor tranſparent. 

or is the method of fining the tur- 
bid waters by alum, &c. leſs cul- 
pable ; for theſe additions produce 
their effects only by ſeparating from 
the liquor what it had before gained 
from the 8 | 

II, 


In the diſtillation of theſe waters, 


the genuine brandy obtained from 
wine is direted. Where this is 
not to be had, take inſtead of 
that proof-ſpirit, half its quantity 
of a well re&ified ſpirit prepared 


Diſtilled Spirituous Waters; 


4or. 
from any other fermented liquors; 
in this ſteep the ingredients, and 
then add ſpring-water enough, 
both to make up the quantity or- 
dered to be drawn off, and to pre- 
vent burning. | | 
By this method more elegant wa- 
ters may be obtained, than when 
any of the common proof. ſpirits, 
even that of wine itſelf, are made uſe 
of. All vinous ſpirits receive ſome 
flavour from the matter from which 
they are extracted; and this fla- 
vour, which adheres chiefly to the 
phlegm or watery part, they cannot 
be diveſted of, without ſeparating 
the phlegm, and reducing them to 
a rectified ſtate. | 


AqQUA ABSINTHII.COMPOSITA. - 
Compound wormmwood water. 
Take of | | 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Orange-peel, freſh, 

Cinnamon, each four onncesz 

Roman wormwood, half a pound 

Mint, three ounces; 

Leſſer cardamoms, 

Mace, each one ounce; 

French brandy, two gallons. 

Having bruiſed the ſeeds and ſpices; 
and cut the other ingredients, 
pour on them the brandy; and 
after ſteeping them together for 
the ſpace of four days, diſtil off 

two gallons. 6 


Tuis water was formerly preſeri- 
bed as a ſtomachie, along with bit - 
ter infuſions; and for this purpoſe 
it is the leaſt unfit (as being the moſt 


elegant and leaſt unpleaſant) of all 


the wormwoad waters that the ſligps 
were furniſhed with. It is never- 
theleſs too ungrateful ari addition 
to the fine bitters of our new phar- 
macopœias; and cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed to contribute any thing to their 
virtue, which more agreeable ſpiri- 
tuous watets would not equally do. 
Some have expected wormwood wa- 
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"the ſmell and flavour of the worth- 
wood ariſes in this proceſs, thoſe 
parts in Which its bitterneſs reſides 
remaining behind in the till. 

In former editions of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia there were two 
wormw6od waters, which by ſome 
are ſtill held in eſteem, and were 
| + egy by the committee of the 


e to be continued at the late | 


reviſal, with fome amendments. 


AUA CARVI SPIRITUOSA. 
irituous caraway water. 


PTY Edinb. 

Fake of ks 
Caraway ſeeds, half a pound; 
Proof-ſpirit, nine pounds. 

Macerate two days in a cloſe veſſel; 
then pour on as much water as 
will prevent an empyreuma, and 
draw off by dittillation nine 
pounds. a 

In the ſame manner may be prepa- 
red nine pounds of ſpirituous di- 

ſtilled waters, from 

Cinnamon, one pound; 
Peppermint leaves, a pound and 
a2 half; 7 cd, 
utmeg, well beat, two ounces; 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound. 
AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA. © 
Spirituous alexeterial awater. 


| Lond. 

Take of | 

Spearmint leaves, freſh, half a 

pound; 

Angelica leaves, freſh, 

Sea wormwood tops, freſh, each 
four ounces; | 
Proof-ſpirit, one gallon; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 5 


Diſtil off one gallon. 

Tuis is a tolerably pleaſant Wa- 
ter; it is looked upon as an alexi- 
Phar mac and ſtomachic; and in theſe 


Pharmacentical Prepurations. 
ter to be itſelf a bitter; but only 


Part Ill. 


intentions is not unfrequently made 


uſe of in juleps, &e. 


: : { 
agus ALEXETERIA 
 SPIRITUOSA cum ACET0, 
Spirituotss alexeterial water avith 
| vinegar. | 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Spearmint leaves, 
Angelica leaves, each half x 
pound; 
Sea-wormwood tops, four ounces; 
Proof-ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning; 
Vinegar, one pint. 
Diſtil the freſh herbs with the ſpi. 
rit and water, drawing off one 
gallon; to which add the vinegar, 


AxGELI1CA, after trial of ſond 
other materials, has been found the 
moſt effectually to remove the dif. 
agreeable flavour which the vinegar 
would otherwiſe communicate, and 
therefore this plant is ordered in a 
larger proportion here than in the 
other alcxeterial waters. Perhaps 
it would be more eligible to add the 
vinegar occafionally; for when mix. 


ed with the liquor at firſt, it is apt 


to throw down, upon keeping, ſome 
of the more valuable parts which the 
water received from the herbs. 

« Theſe waters, and likewiſe the 
_ theriacalis in former editions 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopæis, 
are ſcarcely ever employed in mo- 
dern practice; and thoſe who hare 
employed them for the purpoſes ſig-· 
nified by their title, have often been 
diſappointed, and as frequently been 
led to doubtful or baneful practice. 


AQUA EPIDEMICA. 


Plague water. 


dinb. + 
Take of 
Maſterwort roots, a pound and a 


half; ; 
7 Angelica 


Cap; 5 

| avelica ſeed, £14 5 W's, 
= flowers, each half a pound; 
French brandy, three gallons. 

Digeſt for two days, then diſtil off 
two gallons and a half; to which 
add half a gallon of diſtilled vi- 


Tur foregoing compoſitions are 
the only diſtilled waters in which 
the heat of the ſpirit is tempered by 
the addition of vinegar, an ingre- 
dient which renders them ſervice- 
able in many caſes where ſpirituous 
liquors alone would be improper. 


Huey were formerly held in great 


eſtcem as ſudorifics and alexiphar- 


AQUA SEMINUM ANISI 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound _ auater. 


Take of 
Aniſeeds, 
Angelica ſeeds, each half a pound: 
Proof. ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tuis is a very elegant aniſeed 
water, the angelica ſeeds great] im- 
proving the flavour of the aniſe: it 
is apt to turn out milky, if drawn 
blow as here ordered. 


AQUA CORTICUM AURAN- 
IORUM SPIRITUOSA. 
 Opirituous orange-peel water. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Outer rind of Seville orange-peel, 


dried, half a pound; . 
Proof-ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 


prevent an empyreuma. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuis is conſiderably ſtronger of 
the orange · peel than the ſimple wa · 


Diſtilled Spirituous Maters. 
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ter. It is uled an 1 cordiat; Renb⸗ 
chie, and carminative. | „ 
- Agva BR TOM COMPOSITA. 

Compound bryony water. 
Take of e 
Bryony roots; one pound; -— - 
Wild valerian root, four ounces 3- 
 Pennyreyal, 
Rue, each half a pound; 
Mugwart leaves, 
Feverfew flowers, 
Savin tops, each one ounce; 
Orange-peel, freſh, 1 
Lovage ſeed, each two ounces} 
* brandy, two gallons and a 
Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
dients which require ſuch treat- 
ment, ſteep them in the -brandy 
four days; then draw off by diſtil- 


lation two gallons and' a half of 
liquor. | 


Tuis compoſition, deſigned as an 
antihyſteric, is liable to conſider- 
able objections, not only in regard 
to its particular ingredients, but to 
the medicinal intention of the whole. 
Many, by the uſe of this and other 
like waters, under the notion of me- 
dicines, have been betrayed-into the 
pernicious habit of drinking drams 
whereas, however ſpirituous liquorg 
may give a temporary relief to the 


languors of hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal perſons, none ſuffer ſo 


ſoon the ill effects attending the 
conſtant uſe of them. The unplea- 
ſant flavour of this water renders it 
exceptionable alſo as a vehicle of o- 
ther antihyſterzxe medicines, which, 
in general, are of themſelves ſufflei · 
ently ungrateful: a ſmall augmen - 
tation in the doſe of the medicines 
themſelves (as the London eotnitrit 
tee obſerve) would abundantly com- 
penſate any aſſiſtanee to be expee- 


ted from this water, and leave room 
for the uſe 


of a more agteenble ve- 
Cca The 


hiele. 
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. Thecolleges 3 therefore wholly 
omitted this water, without giving 
any thing of ſimilar intention in its 
place. The following is leſs ex- 


ceptionable, but might alſo perhaps 
be very well ſpared out of the ſhops:” 


AQUA VALERIANE COM. 
POSITA. | 


Compound valerian water. 


Edinb. + 
Tae of 


Wild valerian root, a pound and : a 
half; 

| Lovage ſeed, half a pound; 

Pennyroyal leaves, four ounces; 

Savin tops, two ounces; 

French brandy, two gallons. 
Digeſt for two days, and then draw 

off by diſtillation two gallons. . 


A UA SEMINUM 
CARDAMOMI. 


0 ardamom-ſeed ke; 


Lend: 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from 
the huſks, four ounces; 
Proof - ſpirĩt, one gallon; _ 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuts water is a, grateful cordial 
and carminative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over in this proceſs the 
. whole of their flavour. It is not, 
perhaps, very neceſſary to be at the 

trouble of ſeparating the huſks, for 


theſe communicate nothing diſagree- 


able: the only difference is, that if 

employed unhaſked, a proportion- 

0 larger quantity of them muſt 
a. . , 


ALA SEMINUM CARUI. 
; _ Caraway water 
: Lond; - 
Tale of 
-  Caraway ſeeds, half a pound; 
3 one e gallon 5 


„ „ — 
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Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon, 


1 is a cordial; in common Y 
it contains, the flavour of the cara. 
me ſeeds i in per fection. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI - 
SPIRITUOSA; 


Spirituous cinnamon water, 


i „ „ Lend. 
Take of 


Cinnamon, a pound; 

Proof - ſpirit, a gallon; ; 

Water, ſo much as will prevent 
burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Furs is a very agreeable and uſe. 
ful cordial water, but not ſo ſtrong 
of the cinnamon as might be expec- 
ted; for very little of the virtues of 
the ſpice ariſes till after the pure 
ſpirituous part has diſtilled. Hence 
in the former editions of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopce1a, the diſtillation 
was ordered to be protracted till 


two pints more than here directed 


were come over. By this means, the 
whole virtue of the cinnamon was 
more frugally than judiciouſly ob- 
tained; for the diſagreeable flavour 
of the feints of proof - ſpirits, and 
the acidulous liquor ariſing from ein- 
namon as well as other vegetables 
when their diſtillation is long conti- 
nued, give an ill reliſh to the whole; 
at the ſame time that the oil which 
was extracted from the ſpice was 
by this acid thrown down. 

In the Pharmacopœia Reformata, 
it is propoſed to make this water by 
mixing the aqua cinnamomi ſimpler 
with ſomewhat leſs than an equal 
quantity of rectified ſpirit: on ſha- 
king them together, the liquor loſes 
its milky hue, ſoon becomes clear, 
and more elegant than the water di- 
ſtilled as above: it is equally ſtrong 
of the cinnamon, and free from the 

nauſeous 


Chap 5. 


muſeous taint which the common 
proof. -ſpinits are impregnated with, 


AQUA UNIPERI 
CoOMPOSITA. 
Compound Juniper water. 

Lond. 
rk of 
' Juniper berries, one pound; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, each an ounce ang 
a half; 
Proof-ſpirit, one gallon: 
Water, as much as 1s ſufhcient to 
prevent burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


: Edinb 
0 Take 3 
J uniper berries, well bruiſed, one 
pound; 
Seeds of caraway, 


ſweet fennel, of each an 
turns out a very elegant one, an 
preferable, in weakneſs of the ſto- 


ounce and a half; 
- Proof-ſpirit, nine pounds. 
Macerate two days; and having ad- 
| ded as much water as will prevent 
an empyreuma, draw off by diftil- 


lation nine pounds.“ 


Tars water mixed with about an 
equal quantity of the rob of j juniper 


berries, proves an uſeful-medicine in 


catarrhs, debility of the ſtomach 


and inteftines, and difficulty of u- 
rine. The water by itſelf is a good 
cordial and carminative: the ſervice 
which this and other ſpirituous wa- 
ters do in theſe intentions, is too 


commonly known; though the ill 
conſequences that follow their con- 


Rant uſe, are too little regarded. 


AQUA MENTHA PIPER!ITI- 


DIS SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous peppermint water. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Peppermint leaves, dry, a 5 


and a half; 
Proof-ſpirit, a gallon; 1 
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Water, as much as 18 ſuſnezent to 
prevent an empyrepma.. -  * 


Draw off by diſtillation one 8 


Tars water is thai uſe of in flas 
tulent colics and other like ditor- 
ders; in which it oftentimes gives 
immediate relief. It ſmells and taſtes 
ſtrongly of the peppermint. | 


AQUA MENTHA VULGA- 
RIS SPIRITUOSA. *© 
Spirituous ſpearmint water. 
TLona. | 
Take of 190 | 
Bpearmint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Proof-fpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diftil off one gallon. 


Tuis water, if the ſpirit be good. 


mach, retching to vomit, and the 
like, to many more elaborate pre- 


parations. Whefe the diſorder.is not 


accompanied with heat or inflam- 
mation, half an ounce of this water 
may be given diluted with ſome a- 
greeable aqueous liquor. | 


AQUA MIRABILIS. 

Take of - 

Cinnamon, two ounces; 
Lemon-peel, one ounce 
Angelica ſeeds, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Mace, each half an ounce; 

Cubebs, two drams: 

Balm leaves, fix ounces; 
French brandy, one gallon. 

Pour the brandy on the other ingre- 
© dients bruiſed ; and. after digeſt- 
ing them for four days, draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon. 


Trex Shoe compoſition of this 
celebrated water is that which was 
formerly followed. At the late re- 

C3 formation 


4% 
formation it has received a conſider- 
able improvement; the cardamoms, 
cubebs, and balm, are omitted, and 
an addition of peppermint introdu - 
ced. The formula at preſent is as 


AQUA AROMATICA, vulgo 
Aramatic water, commonly called 
Aqua mirabilis. 
Take of 15 


Cinnamon, two ounces; 

Frefh yellow rind of lemons, 

Angelica ſeeds, each one aunce 

Mace, half an ounce; | 

Peppermint, three ounces; 

French brandy, one gallon. 
Digeſt for two days, and then diſtil 
off one gallon, .. : 


Tuis water is very rich of the 
Tpices;z and proves a pleaſant, warm 
cordial and carminative. In thoſe 
who have not, by frequent uſe, de- 
prived themſclves of the benefit of 
' theſe kinds of liquors, it often. gives 
preſent relief in languors, flatulen- 
ces, colicky pains, and other like 
complaints. | 

The ſpices in theſe two compo- 
ſitions bein 
Purpoſes of a common caxdial wa- 


ter, the wholeſale dealers, as I have 


been informed, generally ſubſtitute 
to them a cheaper ſpice from our 


own plantations, Jamaica pepper. A 
very elegant water is prepared alſe 
From that ſpice by itſelf in the fol. 
lowing proportions : 


Aqua rirzzis JAMAICENSLS SPl- 
RITUOSA, l 


Sirituaus Jamaica pepper water. 
0 0 


Take of 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound; 
Proof - ſpirit, three gallons; 


Water, a ſufficzent quantity to , 


Prevent An empyreuma. 


/ 
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rather too dear for the 


Fart W, 


Tuis water is far more agreeable 
than a ſimple water drawn from the 
ſame ſpice ;. and has long had a place 
among the cordials both of the gi. 
ſtiller and apothecary ; though it 
has not yet beep reecived into any 


public pharmacopœia. 
AQUA NUCIS MOSCHATZE, 
Nutmeg water. 

Take of 
Nutmegs, two ounces; 
Proof - ſpirit, a gallon ; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon 


Tuts water (with the addition 
only of ſome hawthorn flowers, an 
article of very little ſignificance) was 
formerly celebrated in nephritic dif. 
orders, under the name of Aqua 
NEPHRITICA. At preſent, it is re- 

arded only as an agrecable ſpiritu- 
1 — my with 
the nutmeg flavour. 


Aan POEONIZE COMPOSITA, 
ompound peony water. 
Take of ef an 

Peony-roots, two ounces; 

Wild valerian roots, an ounce and 

a half; a 

White dittany root, one ounce; 
Peony ſeeds, ſix drams; 

Lilies of the valley, freſh, four 

* ounces; 

Lavender flowers, - 

Roſemary flowers, each two 

odunccs; | 
Betony, 

Maijoram, 

Rue, 

Sage, tops of each, one qunce; 


French brandy, a gallon aud 2. 
half, "Mus 
Cut 


cp. 50 
cut or bruiſe thoſe materials that re- 


ire ſuch treatment, ſteep them 
- days in the brandy, and then 


diftil over a gallon and a half of 


liquor . | 


Tuis water was formerly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Aqua 4anTi- 
ge1LEPTICA, and recommended in 
all kinds of epilephes and nervous 
complaints. For ſome time paſt it 
has had little regard paid to it, ha- 
vigg rarely been preſcribed any 0- 
therwiſe than as a vehicle, and as 
ſuch not often. The ingrediefits 
from which it receives its name, the 

y roots and feeds, communi- 
cate little or nothing to the water; 
whateyer virtues theſe are poſſeſſed 


of, remain behind in the decoRion; © 
nor are theſe the only exceptionable 


articles; the dittany, betony, and 
ſome others, though of the aroma- 


tic kind, afford ſo little, as not to 


deſerve a place among more pawer- 
ful materials. 

The above formula is taken from 
(a former edition of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœia.“ It is here infert- 
ed, for the ſake. of thoſe who may 
fill have ſome regard for forms ſo 
long received. 


AQUA PULEGII 
SPIRITUOSA., - 
| Spirituous pernny-ro l water. 


ond. 
Tg of 
Penny- royal leaves, dry, a pound 
e e 
Proof. ſpirit, a gallon; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuis water has a good ſhare of 
the flavour of the peuny-royal, and 
is pretty much in uſe as a carmina- 
tive and antihyſteric. 


Diſtilled Sgirituaus Waters. 


| Take of 


— 
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UA RAPHANI |. * 

TOMPOSITA. 5 8 

Compound borſeradiſh auater. 


Garden ſcurxygraſs leaves, freſh, 
four pounds; | | 
Horſeradiſn root, freſh, _ 
Orange-pec, fed, each twp 
pounds; BR 
Nutmegs, nine ounces; | 
Proof-{pirit, two gallons; 
Water, ſufficient quantity to pre-. 
vent burning, | 


Dax off by diſtillation two gallons. 


Edinhb. + 
Take of | * 


Horſeradiſh root, 
Garden ſcurvygraſe, freſh, each 

three pounds; | 
Orange-peel, freſh, 

Juniper berries, ; 
Canella alba, each four ounces ; 
French brandy, three gallons. - 
Steep the juniper berries and canella 
alba in the ſpirit for two days; 
then add the other ingredients, 

and draw off three gallogg, 


Born theſe waters are very ele- 
gant ones, and as well adapted for 
the purpoſes of an antiſcorhutic as 
any thing that can well he contrived 


in this form. The committee of 


the London college obſerye, with 
regard to the firſt, that the horſe- 
radiſh and ſcurvygraſs join very well 
together, giving a ſimilar flavour, 
though not a little diſagreeable ; 
that the nutmeg ſuppreſſes this fla- 
vour very ſucceſsfully without ſu- 
peradding any of its own; and to 


this, orange-peel (no incongruous 


ingredient to the intention of the 
medicine) adds a flavour very agree- 
able. Arum root has generally had 
a place in this water, but 1s here 
deſervedly thrown out; for it gives 
nothing of its pungency over the 

Cc4 helm, 


655 
helm, bereiten what is aſ- 
ſerted, by ſome = nſa 

to the contra 


Muſtard feed, 


though not hit therto, that | know 


of, employed in theſe kinds of com- 
politions, ſhould ſeem to be an ex- 
cellent ingredient ; it gives over the 


© whole of its pungency, and is like- 
wiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of the 


other ſubſtances of this claſs : this 
ſeed wants no addition, unleſs ſome 
aromatic material to furniſh an a- 


greeable favor. M 


Aqva VULNERARIA, ſeu Aqua 
 CATAPULTARUM. 
Argucbuſade avater. 

Pharm. Argent. 

Take of 8 | 
Comfrey, leaves and root, 

. Sage, 

Mugwort | 
| Bugloſs, each four handfuls; 
Betony, 155 

Sanicle, 

Ox eye daiſy, 
Common 'daiſy, 
Greater figwort, 

-Plantane, 
Agrimony, 
Vervain, 
Wormwood, 
er each two handfuls; 

FIN John' En 

Long birthwort, 


. Orpine, f 5 wats 
9 * 4 
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tory-writers, 


Part III. 
' Veronica, 
Loeſſer centaury, 
Milfoil, 
Tobacco, 
Mouſe- car, 
Mn, 

- Hyſſop, each one handful; 
Wine, twenty-four pounds.” N 
Having cut and bruiſed the herbs, 

pour on them the wine, and let 
them ſtand together in digeſtion, 
in horſedung, or any other equi. 
yalent heat, for three days; after. 


wards diſtil in an alembic with : 
moderate fire. | 


5 


Tris celebrates water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
in contuſions, for reſolying coagu- 


lated blood, diſcuſſing the tumours 


that ariſe on fractures and diſſoca- 


tions, for preventing the progreſs of 
gangrenes, and cleanſing' and heal. 

ing ulcers-and wounds, particularly 
gun-ſhot wounds. Mr Lemery has 


been at the pains of writing a whole 


treatiſe on it; in which he conſi- 


ders each of the ingredients fingly, 


and ſuppoſes the water to poſſeſs 
their united virtues. In this, how- 
ever, he is miſtaken ; for the virtues 
of moſt of the herbs, admitting 
them to be as great as he would 
have them, reſide in ſuch parts as 


are not. capable of being elevated u in 
this _— FOR | 


Em 


eee 


. 


ConcENTRATIC ON of the Medicinal Parts of Jurezs and 1 In. 


Ly 


FUSIONS by EVAPORATION. | 


HEN v 


watery or ſpirituous decoc- 


tions or infuſions, are expoſed to a 


continued heat ; the fluid gradually 
evaporating, carries off with it ſuch 
volatile matters as it was impregna- 
ted with, and leaves the more fixed 
united together into one maſs, 
the object of the preceding chapter 
was the collection of the volatile 
principle which exhales along with 
the fluid, that of the preſent is this 
reunion and concentration of the 


egetable juices, | or 


As- 


P 


expreſſed j juice of a plant is called 
inſpiſſated juice ; from watery de- 
coctions or infuſions, , an extract; 
from ſpirituous tinctures, a en, or 
efential extract. The term extract 
is frequently uſed alſo as a general | 
appellation of all the three kinds. 
Inſpiſſated juices and watery decoc- 


tions, particularly the former, when 


evaporated no further than to the 
conſiſtence of oil or honey, are call - 
ed rob or ſapa ; and ſpirituous tinc- 


tures, reduced to a like nee 


fixed matter. The maſs which re- are called baiſam. 
mains from the evaporation of the 
s E c T. I. 


InSpiSSATED JUICES! 


\ \ FT nar relates to the expreſſion 


of juices, has already been 
delivered in Chap. 1i. with the moſt 
effectual means of preſerving them in 
their liquid ſtate, and a general ac- 
count of what ſubſtances do or do 
not give out their virtues with their 
juices. In the inſpiſſation of juices 


flere i is further to be conkidered the 


volatility or fixity of their medicinal 
parts: if a plant loſes its virtue, or 
part of its-virtue, in being dried, it 
is obvious that the juice muſt loſe as 


much in being inſpiſſated to dry- 


' neſs; how gentle ſoever the heat be 


with which the inſpiſſation is per 
formed. It is likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved, that the medicinal parts of 
"ms ſome 
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fome juices are kept in a ſtate of 
perfect ſolution by the watery fluid, 


| fo as to be completely retained by 


nt after the liquor has been made 
fine by. ſettling, ſtraining, or other 
means; while the medicinal parts of 
others, not diffoluble by watery 


menſtrua, are only diffuſed thro? 


the liquor in the ſame manner as the 


feculencies are, and ſeparate along 


with theſe on ſtanding. 
SUCCI SPISSATI, ge Ex- 
TRACTA. 


| Faſpiſated juices, commonly called 


Extras. 


SUCCUS spiSsSA TUS Aco. 


NITI. 
Inſdifeted juice of wolfibane. 
| Edinh. 


#®Bruiſe the freſh leaves of aconitums 
and includiag them in a hempen 
hag, tropgly compreſs them in a 
preſs, ſo that they may give out 


their juice: let the juice be fort - 


with exhaled, in open veſſels expa- 


Jad to the vapour of boiling water, 


to the conſiſtence of pretty thick 
honey: An empyreuma is to. be 
_ avoided by coofiantly ſtirring to- 

wards the end of the proceſs, 


Aſter the matter has become cold, 


let it be put up in glazed earthen 
veſſels, and moiſtened with recti · 


bed ſpirit of wine. : 


© In the fame manner are pre- 
pared inſpiſſated juices of 

Deadly nightſhade. 

Henbane.“ 


| ROB BACCARUM SAMBUCI. 


Rob. of elder berries. 


Let the 


Lond. Xe 
e depurated juice of elder- 
| 3 iofpiflatcd with a gentle 


* 
" - 


Part Ill. 

 SUCCUS SPISSATVS Bac. 

CARUM SAMBUCI, vulgo ROB 
a SAMBOUCl. 


Inſpiſated juice, common 
Kab of elder rods. —_ 


- E#Edinb. 
© 'Take of Et 
Juice of ripe elder berries, fire 
pounds 
Pureſt ſugar, one pound. 
Evaporate with a gentle heat to the 
conſiſtence of pretty thick ho. 
ney.* , 


Tuis preparation, made with or 
without ſugar, keeps well, and 
proves a medicine of conſiderable 
im as an aperient, gent. 
rally promoting the natural excre. 
tions by ſtool, urine, or ſweat. The 
doſe is from a dram or two to an 
ounce or more. A ſpoonful, dilu 
ted with water, is uſefully taken in 
common colds at bed-time. | 


8UCCUS PRUNORUM $1L- 
VESTRIUM. five ACACIA 
GERMANICA, 

Inſpiſſated juice of flees, or German 
1 acacia. 

Edinb. + 

Let any quantity of the juice of 
unripe ſloes be inſpiſſated over a 
gentle fire. | 


Tuis juice is inſpiſſated nearly 
to dryneſs, care being taken to pre- 
vent its burning, as direRed in the 


following ſection for making ex- 


tracts with water. It is a mode - 
rately ſtrong aſtringent, ſimilar to 
the Egyptian acacia, for which it 
has been commonly ſubſtituted in 
in the ſhops. It is given in fluxes, 
and other diforders where ſtyptie 
medicines are indicated, from 3 


ER: 


6 


then decanting off the clear li- 
quor; or by ſtraining; or by cla- 
nication with whites of eggs. 
Afterwards evaporate the juice in 
_ a {and-heat, to the conſiſtence 
of honey. 


After the ſame man ner, extracts 


4 


to the ſun, or other gentle heat, 
till grown thoroughly dry. . AP 


ſeveral other vegetables, as thoſe of 
arum root, iris root, and bryony 
root; Preparations of this kind have 
been commonly called Fecul/z. The 


may be made from all acid, cool» filtration aboye directed, for drains 


ing, fty ptic, juicy plants. 


Tais is a method of treating 
plants very little practiſed, but 
which promiſes, if duly proſecuted, 
to afford medicines of conſiderable 
power. There are many common 
and neglected herbs, as plantane, 
chickweed, chervil, &c. whole juĩ - 


ing off ſuch part of the watery fluid 
as canngt be ſeparated by decanta- 
tion, 1s not the common filtration 
through paper, for this does not 
ſuceeed here: The groſſer parts of 
the juice, falling to the bottom, 
form a viſcid cake upon the paper, 
which the liquid cannot pats through. 
The ſeparation is to be attempted 


ces in their dilute ſtate, as well aa in another manner, ſo as to drain 


the herbs in ſubſtance, ſeem to be 
ahogether inſignificant, but which, 
when' the juice is well depurated 
from the feculent matter, and con- 
centrated by the evaporation of the 
fluid, yield extracts, which diſcover 
tothe taſte no ſmall activity. Theſe 
extracts, like thoſe prepared: from 
the juices of molt of the ſummer 
fruits, if inſpiſſated to dryneſs, grow 
moiſt again in the air. 


ELATERIUM. 
Lond 


$lt ripe wild cucumbers, and having 
very lightly preſſed out the jui- 
ces, pals it through a fine haie 
| tive into a glazed earthen veſſel. 
After ſtanding for ſome hours, 
the thicker part will fall to the 
bottom; from which the thinner 
is to be poured off, and what liquid 
matter is ſtill left, is to be ſepa- 
rated by filtration. The remain- 
ing thick part is to be covered 
Virch a linen cloch, and expoſed 


the fluid from the top: This is ef- 
fected by placing one end of ſome 
moiſtened ſtrips of woollen eloth, 
ſkaing of cotton, or the like, in the 
juice, and laying the other end over 
the edge of the veſſel, ſo as to hang 
down lower than the ſurface of the 
liquor: by this management the ſe- 
paration ſucceeds in perfection. 


The Edinburgh Pharmacopcœia + 


directs the wild cucumbers to be 
gathered before they have grown 
fully ripe ; and no more of the 
juice to be taken, than that which 
iſſues ſpontaneouſly upon ſlitting 
them. After ſcttling, the fluid part 
is ordered to be poured away; and 
the thick reſiduum, without any 
further draining or filtration, to 
be exſiccated in the ſun, 


Tur juice of the unripe fruit is 


ſaid to operate with greater vio- 
lence than of that which is ripe. 
The foregoing preſcriptions do not 


—— 


42 + +4 


perhaps differ ſo much in regard to 
the degree of maturity, as in the 
manner of expreſling it; both ſeem- 
mg to intend the fruit to be taken 
- Jutlt before it has grownſo thorough- 
ly-ripe, as to burft and ſhed its juice 
on being touched. If any preſſure 
is uſed, it ſhould be exceedingly 
gentle; otherwiſe ſome of the in- 
active pulpy matter of the fruit will 
be forced out with the juice, and 
render the ſtrength of the elaterium 
precarious; a point of primary con- 
ſequence to be avoided, in a medi- 
Line of ſuch powerful operation, 
and limited to fo ſmall a doſe. 
- © - Elaterium is a ftrong irritating! 
. eathartic, and oftentimes operates 
alſo as an emetic. It is never to be 
ventured on but in indolent phleg- 
matic habits, as in dropſies, in which 
it is by ſome particularly recom- 
mended. Two or three grains are 
in general a ſufficient doſe. 


SUCCUS SPISSATVUS ci cur. 


Inſpiſſated juice of hemlock. * 
| Edinb. 
Having expreſſed the juice of the 


flowering, in the ſame manner as 
directed for that of the aconitum, 
evaporate it to the conſiſtence of 
pretty thin honey; when it is 


dried leaves of the plant as much 
as to make it into a maſs fit for 
forming pills. Care, however. is 


proceed tu that length, ſo that as 
much of the powder can be mix- 
ed with the inſpiſſated juice as 
ſhall make up about a fifth part 
of the whole mass. 


A preparation ſimilar to this 
was publiſhed at Vienna, by Dr 
Stork, who recommends it as a 
_— reſolvent in many obſtinate 
: Giforders, where the common re- 


medies avail nothing. He obſerves, 
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leaves and ſtalks of hemlock when 


cooled, add of the powder of the 


to be taken, that the evaporation 


— 


that ſmall doſes ſhould always be 
begun with, as two grains, made 
into a pill twice a-day ; and that b 
dually increafing the doſe, it ma 

e given to two, three, or even four 
drams a-day, and continued in ſuch 
quantities for ſeveral weeks: that 
it may be uſed with fafety in'infan. 
ey, old age, and pregnancy: that 
it neither accelerates nor difturhs 
the circulation; neither heats, nor 
cools, nor affects the animal func. 
tions: that it increaſes the ſecre. 
tions, and renders the mouth moiſi; 
ſeldom purges ; very rarely vomits; 
ſometimes aug ments perſpiration; 
often produces a copious diſcharge 
of viſcid urine ; but in many pa. 
tients does not increaſe any of the 
ſenſible evacuations: that it removes 
obſtructions and their conſequences; 
relieves rheumatic pains, though ot 
long continuance; diſcuſſes ſcir. 
rhous tumours, both internal and ex. 
ternal ; and cures dropſies and con · 


ſumptions proceeding from ſchir. 


roſities : that it often diſſolves ca- 
taracts, or ſtops their progreſs, and 


has ſometimes removed rhe gutta ' 


ſerena: that inveterate cutaneous 
eruptions, ſcald heads, malignant 
ulcers, cancers, the malignant fluor 
albus and gonorrhea of long ſtand- 
ing, obſtinate remains of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, and caries of the bones 
generally yield to it: that for the 
molt part it is neceſſary to continue 
this medicine for a conſiderable 
time before the cure is effected, or 
much benefit perceived from it: 
that in ſome caſes it failed of giving 


any relief; and that he met wit 


ſome perſons who could not bear its 


effects; and that conſequently there 


muſt be ſome latent difference in 


the habit, the diagnoſtic ſigns of 
which are at preſent unknown: 
that though it is by no means in- 
fallible any more than other medi- 


cines in their reſpective intentions, 


yet the great number of deplorable 
n | ei 


Ctiip- 6. 
caſes that have been happily cured - 


by it, is ſufficient, to recommend it 


to further trials. The efficacy of 
this medicine is confirmed by many 


eminent practitioners abroad; tho? 


the trials hitherto made of it in this 
country have not been attended with 


much ſucceſs... Somewhat, perhaps, 


may depend upon the time of the 


plant's being gathered, and the man- 
ner of the preparation of the extract. 
Dr Storck himſelf takes notice of 
ſome miſtakes committed in this re- 
ſpecte fome haye left the herb in 
a heap for ſeveral days, whence part 
of it withered, part rotted, and the 


juice became thick and mucilagi- . 


laginous : others have taken a very 


large quantity of the juice, and boil- 


ed it down in copper veſſels with a 


great heat; by which means a ſtrong 


fetor was diffuſed to a conſiderable 
diſtance, and the moſt efficacious 
parts diſſipated : others, with offici- 
ous care, have clarified the juice, and 
thus obtained a black tenacious ex- 
tract, retaining but a ſmall degree 
of the ſpecific ſmell of the plant. 
The extract, duly prepared, accor- 
ding to the above preſcription, is of 
a greeniſh brown colour, and a very 
diſagreeable ſmell, like that of mice. 
But though there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that much of the extract uſed 


„ E K 


0 extracts are prepared, 
by boiling the ſubje& in wa- 
ter, and evaporating the ſtrained 
decoction to a thick conſiſtence. 
This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of the plants, 
free from the uſeleſs indiſfoluble 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largelt ſhare of their bulk. There 
1s a great difference in vegetable 
lubltances, with regard to their fit- 


And Infpiſſated Fuices; T0] 


Lewis. 
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here had been ill prepared, we can 
by no means admit that its general 
inefficacy was owing to this cauſe; ' 
for though there are few inſtances 


of its diſcovering any valuable medi- 


cinal powers, there are ſeveral of its 
having activity enough, even in 
ſmall doſes, to produce alarming . - 
ſymptoms. _ 7 ed AS 
Modern practice, however, ſeems 


to hold a middle place; being nei- 
ther influeneed by the extravagant 


encomiums of Dr Storck, nor fright- 


ened by the wary ſuſpicions of Dr 


with freedom in a great variety of 


complaints, without our experien- 


cing the wonderful effects aſcribed . 


— 


The inſpiſſated juice oß 
the hemlock is accordingly given 


to it by the former, or the baneful 


conſequences dreaded by the latter. 


Like other preparations of this va- 
luable herb, it is no doubt a very 


uſeful addition to our Pharmaco- _ 


pœia; nor does its uſe ſeem to be 


more hazardous than that of opium 


and ſome other narcotics. 


The inſpiſſated juices of the 


belladonna and hyoſcyamus, like 


that of cicuta, poſſeſs the virtues of 
the herbs; and this form is obviouſ- _ 


ly the beſt for concentrating and pre- 
ſerving their properties. 
LADONNA and Hroscrauvs.“ 


T. IV. 


Ex TRACTS wiTH WATER. 2 


See BRT- JT 


neſs for this operation; ſome yield- | 


ing to it all their virtues, and o- 
thers. ſcarce any. Thoſe parts ix 
which the ſweet, glutinous, emol - 


lent, cooling, bitter, auſtere, a- 
ſtringent virtues reſide, are for the 


moſt part totally extracted by the 


boiling water, and remain almoſt 
entire upon evaporating it: whilſt 
thoſe which contain the peculiar 
odour, flavour, and aromatic quality, 
are 


EY 


bl 


14 
ae either not extracted at all, or 


exhate alone with: the menſtruum. 


"Thus geitian rost, which it almoſt t 


ply bitter, yields an extract pof- 


_ flav dur joined to te bit- 
er, loſes the two firſt in the evapo- 


| Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


in a ſmall eme the whole 
tate and virtue of tlic root. Worm 
weod, which has d degree of warmth 


Part Hl. 
rition, dect Reer an cktrad 6. 
greatly different from the — 

aromatic quality of einnamon is 
diffipmred by this treatment, irs a. 
ſtringeney remaining; whilft an ex. 
tract made from the flowers of la- 
vender and roſemary, diſcovers no- 
thing either of the taſte, ſmell, or 
virtues of the ſtowers. 


Srneraf Rules for mating Bxrrafts with Water, 


x. Fr is indifferent, in regard to 
the medicine, whether * — & 
zs uſed freſh or dry; ſince ing 
that can be preſerved in'this proc 
will be loſt by drying. In regard 
to the facifity of extraction, there is 
a very confiderable differetice' ; ve- 
getables im generat giving out their 
virtoes more readily when mode- 
rately dried than when freſfi. | 

2. Very compact dry fubſtances 
mould be reduced into exceeding 
ſmall parts, previous to the affufon 
of the menſtruum. 

3. The quantſty of water ought 
to be no gre ater than is neceffary 
for extracting the virtues of the 

ſübjeck. A difference herein will 
ſometimes occafion a variation in 
the quality of the ct; the lar - 


r 
fre will be requiſite for evaporating 
It, and conſequently the more of 
the volatile parts of the ſubje& will 
be diffipated. A long-continued 
Heat likewiſe makes à confiderable 
alteration in the matter which is not 
volatile. Sweet ſubſtances, by long 
boiling with water, benome nauſe 
ous ; and the draſtie purgatives loſe 
their virulence, though without 
any remarkable ſeparation of their 
* The- decoctions are to be de- 
purated by colature; and after- 
wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a confiderable quantity 
of ſediment is-ufually found at the 
1 ö ; 


2 
* 


F 


the quantity of liquor, the longer 


bottom. If the liquor poured off 
clear, be boiled down dates and 
afterwards ſuffered to cool again, it 
will depoſite'a/frefh ſediment, from 
whiſch it may be decanted before 
vou proceed to finiſh the evapora- 
tion. The decoctions of very reſi« 
nous ſubſtances do not require this 
treatment, and are rather injured 
by it; the refin ſubfiding along with 
5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad 'ſhal. 
low veſſels; the larger the furface 
of the liquor; the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale « This effect 
may likewiſe' be promoted by agt- 
tation. 8 
6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity is large, and the fire ap- 
plied as uſual under the evaporating 
pan, may be effeQually ſecured a - 
gainſt, by carrying on the inſpiſſa- 
tion after the common manner, no 
farther than to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, when the matter is to be 
poured into ſhallow tin or earthen 
pans, and placed in an oven, with 
its door open, moderately heated; 
which acting uniformly on every 
rt of the liquid, will ſoon reduce 
it to any degree of conſiſtence re- 
quired. This may likewiſe be done, 
and more ſeeurely, in balneo-marizs 
by ſetting the evaporating veſſel in 
. | boiling 


% z 


Chap. 6. 
14:4 water 4 but the evaporation 
rin erg flow and tedious. 
_ Extras are to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of witiey to pre- 
dent their growing mouldy 
They ſhould be kept in bladders 
| with ſweet oil LB.) + 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE. 
ps Extrad of gentian. * 
«Take of ; 
Gentian root; as much as you 
pleaſe. : . 
Haring cut and bruiſed it, pour 


1 


upon it four times its quantity of 


water. Boil to the eonſumpt ion 
of one half of the liquor; and 
ſtrongly expreſſing it; ſtrain. E- 
vaporate the decoction to the con - 
ſiſtence of pretty thick honey, in 
veſſels expoſed to the vapour of 


hot hir. Wks 


© In preparing this and every o- | 


ther extract, it is neceſſary to keep 
up 4 conftant ſtirring towards the 
end of the proceſs, in order to pre- 
vent an empyreuma, ard that the 
extract may be of an uniform eon- 
ſiſtence, and free of clots. 
© In the fame man net are prepa- 
red e 
Extract of the 
roots of 
hellebore. 
leaves of the pul- 
l ſatilla nigricans. 
. keads of white 
pPoppies. 
ſeeds of hemock, 
whilſt not per- 
ſectly ripe. 


Art the above extracts eontain 
the virtues of the herbs in a ſtate 
of tolerable perfection. The en- 
tract is the only preparation of the 
pulſatilla nigrieans, and it ſeems 
luffictently well ſuited to be brought 


DLL. J | 


. duce 


black 


"" 


. Extratts | with Water. 


| 419 
into this forms The extract of the 
white e is not perhaps 
ſupetior in any reſpect to opium 
but to thoſe who may think other- 
wiſe, it is convenient to preſerve 


them in this form for | 
the fyrupoceafionally, The — 


hemlock have by ſome — 
ſtronger, or at leaſt that they pro - 
giddineſs ſooner, than the 
leaves; but this extract has not hi- 
therto come into general uſo.” 


EXTRACTUM ABSINTHII, 
Extract of rm. 
Eainb. + 
Boil dried wormwodd leaves in wa- 
ter, ſupplying freſh water occa- 
fionally, till the herb has girea 
out its virtues to the h ' 
Strain the decoction through # 
woolleu cloth, and evaporate ity 
in 4 ſand-keat, to the conſiſlende 
of honey. 


Tas extract is almoſ fimply bie · 
ter; the peculiar flavout of the 


evaporation. 
prepare the extract of wormwood 
from the decoction which remains 
in the ftill after the diſtillation of 
the eſſential oil: And, provided the 
fill has been perfectly clean, and 
the liquor not ſtood too long in it 
after the diſtillation, this picee of 


frugality is not to be difapproved 


ef; fince, whether we catch the 


exhaling vapour, or ſuffer it to be 
diſſipated in the air, the remaining 
extract will be the ſame. 
EXTRACTUM CENTAURIL 
Edinb. + 6 


Tais is directed to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as the prece- 
ding. It is the oldeſt entract we 
have any account of: its prepara- 
tion is very accurately ang circum - - 

. A. 
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fraiitially ſet dowfi in a book oſually 


thers. 


 EXTRACTUM . CHAMEAME- 


n 
Extract of camomile. 
This extract is prepared from the 
flowers of camomile; in the ſame 


.manner as thoſe of the leaves of the 


two preceding plants. Nor is it 
tly different from thoſe extracts 


in quality; the ſpecific flavour of 
the camomile exhaling in the eva- 
poration. The chemiſts commorſly 


Prepare it, like that of wormwood, 


from the decoct ion remaining aſter 
the diſtillation of the eſſential oil. 


EXTRACTUM ENULZA 
Deer 
Extract of elecampane. 
| Lond. 


Boil the roots of elecampane in wa- 


ter; preſs out and ſtrain the de- 
coction, and ſet it by to ſettle. 
Then pour off the clear liquor, 
and boil it down to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence; taking care towards the 
end to prevent its burning to the 


veſſcl. 


This extract retains a conſiderable 


ſhare of the virtues of the root: its 
taſte is ſomewhat warm, and not 
ungratefully bitteriſh. It is given 


from a ſcruple to a dram, in a lax 
ſtate of the fibres of the ſtomach, 


and in ſome diſorders of the breaſt, 


Part Il. 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANR. 
aſcribed to Galen, de Virtute Cen- | | 
ture. The author of that treatiſe 
recommends the extract as a medi- 
cine of excellent ſervice in many 
caſes; and looks upon centaury as 
# ſpecific againſt the bite of a mad 
dog and other venomous animals. 
It is doubtleſs an uſeful bitter, poſ- 
ſieſſing the general virtues of the 
ſubſtances of that claſs; but can- 
not well be ſuppoſed to have any o- 


Extract gentian. 
3 


This extract is prepared from the 
roots of gentian, in the ſame man- 
ner as the foregoing extracts. It 
is of a reddiſh-brown colour, and 
an intenſely bitter taſte, being one 


of the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable 
bitters. 6 Px. 


_EXTRACTUM:. 
.  GEYCYRRHIZE; 
Extract of liquorice. . 

1," Lond 


| Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots in 


water, preſs the decoction thro' 
a a ſtrainer, and after the feces haye 
ſubſided, evaporate it until it ao 


longer ſticks: to the fingers, ta- 


king care towards the end of the 
5 operation to prevent an empy- 
re uma. 1 8 


Ir is convenient, before boiling 
the. root, to cut it tranſverſely into 
{mall pieces, that it may more rea · 
dily give out its virtues by light 


coction. If the boiling is long con- 


tinued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation is valued, 


will be greatly injured. For the 


ſame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to extract the vir- 
tues of the root : a quart, or at 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuffi- 


cient for a pound of liquorice. It 
would be of conſiderable advantage 
to the preparation, and probably 
(when made in quantity) leſs expen- 
five to the preparer, to uſe inſtea 

of the decoction juice of liquorice, 
preſſed out betwixt iron rollers, 
after the manner prafiiſed abroad 
for obtaining the juice of the ſngar- 
Cane. | 


1 
— 
.* 


Large quant 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other foreign 

6 eoun- 


ties of extract of l· 


tries: but it is very rarely met with 
in the ſhops in perfection z the ma- 
Lers of this commodity, both at 
dome and abroad, being either very 
ſovenly in its preparation, or de- 
ſpnedly mixing it with ſand, and 
other impurities. When made with 


due care, it is exceedingly ſweet, 


not at all bitteriſh or nauſeous, more 
agreeable in taſte than the root it- 
{elf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a reddiſh. 
brown colour, and when drawn out 
into ſtrings, of a bright golden co- 
Jour; totally ſoluble in water, with- 
out depoſiting any feces. | 
This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſes in the 
ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat ſofter 
conſiſtenee than that of an extract. 
The only inconvenience attending 
this ſoft form 1s, its being apt in a 
ſhort time to grow mouldy: this 
may be effeQually prevented by the 
addition of a ſmall portion of ſpi- 
rit of wine. | 

This extract is a very conveni- 


ent vehicle to convey ſeveral medi- 


eines: it has. been more eſpecially 
employed to ſuſpend the powder of 
the bark, and to reconcile that dru 
to the palate of children.* 


EXTRACTUM_ HELLEBORI 
""NIGRI. 5 

Extract of black hellebore, © 

e en e WR 

This extract is prepared from the 
roots of black hellebore, in the ſame 
manner as that of elecampane roots, 
above deſcribed; It purges with 


confiderably leſs violence than the 


hellebore in ſubſtance, and appears 
to be one of the beſt preparations 


of that root, when intended to act 


only as a cathartic. The doſe is 
from eight or ten grains to fifteen 
r 
EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM. 
PE CHENSIS. 
Extract of log wood. 
Take of log wood, reduced to pow- 


Extradti with Pater. 


417 
der, one pound. Boil it ina gal · 
lon of water till half the liquor ia 
conſumed, repeating the coction 
with freſh water four times, or 
oftener. The ſeveral decoctions 
are to be mixed together, paſſed 
through a ſtrainer, and evapora- 
ted to a due conſiſtence. | 


Tars wood very difficultly yields 


its virtue to watery menſtrua, and 


hence the reducing it into fine pow- 
der is extremely neceſſary, The 


Edinburgh Diſpenſatory direc̃ts ſpi - 


rit of wine to be called in aid. See 
the following ſection. 5 
The extract of logwood has been 
uſed for a conſiderable time in ſome 
of our hoſpitals, but is now firſt re- 
ceived iuto the Pharmacopœia. It 
has an agreeable ſweet taſte, with 
ſome degree of aſtringency; and 
hence becomes ſerviceable in diar- 
rhœas, for blunting the acrimony 
of the juices, and moderately con- 
ſtringing the inteſtines and orifices 
of the ſmaller veſſels: It may be 
given from a ſcruple to half a dram, 
and repeated five or ſix times a- day 


to advantage. During the uſe of 


this medicine, the ſtools are fre- 
quently tinged red by it, which has 
occaſioned ſome to be alarmed as if 
the colour proceeded from blood: 
the preſcriber therefore ought to 
caution the patient againſt any ſur- 
priſe of this kind. 


_EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI, 
MorLz ET Durun. i 

Extract of Peruvian bark, ſaſt and 

rd. - 

Boil a ponnd of powdered bark in 
five or ſix quarts of water, for an 
hour or two, and pour off the li- 
quor; which, whilſt hot, will be 
red and tranſparent, but on grow- 
ing cold becomes yellow and tur- 
bid. The remaining bark is to 
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418 
be boiled again in the ſame quan- 


tity of water as before, and this 


proceſs repeated till the liquor re- 
mains tranſparent when cold. All 


the decoctions, ſtrained and mix - 
ed together, are to be evaporated 
over a gentle fire to a due con- 


ſiſtence, care being taken to pre- 

vent the matter from burning. 

Tuis extract is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops, both in à ſoft and 
hard form; the firſt of a 1 op 
conſiſtence for making into pills; 


the other fit for being reduced into 


powder. 

Peruvian bark is a refinous drug: 
the refin melts out by the heat, but 
is not perfectly diſſolved by the wa- 
ter; hence, in cooling, it ſeparates, 
renders the liquor turbid, and in 
part falls to the bottom, as appears 
manifeſtly upon examining the ſedi- 
ment by ſpirit of wine (See the ac- 
count of this article). This extract 
might be made to better advantage 
by the ailiſtance of ſpirit of wine, 
after the ſame manner as that᷑ of ja- 
lap; and this method the Edinburgh 
College have directed. But, as the 
Committee obſerve, all the ſpirits 
which can be expected to be em- 


ployed for this proceſs among us, 


are accompanied with ſome degree 
of a bad flavour : this adheres moſt 
ſtrongly to the phlegmatic part of 
of the ſpirit, which evapotating laſt, 
maſt communicate this ill flavour to 
the extract; a circumſtacce of very 
great conſequence, as this medicine 
is deſigg ned for ſuch whole flo- 
machs are too weak to bear a due 
quantity of bark in ſubſtance. Ten 
or twelve grains of the hard extract 
are. reckoned equivalent to about 
half a dram of the bark itſelf, 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI GUA- 
IAdl, molle et durum, 
Extract of guaiacum weed, ſoft 

= Hann 
t, Lond. 

Boll a pound of ſhavings of guaia- 


„ 
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Part Ill. 
cum ia a gallon of water till half 
the liquor is waſted, repeati 
the operation four times, ct. 
- oftener, with the ſame quantitic, 
of freſh water. The ſeveral de. 
coctions, paſſed through a ſtrain. 
er, are to be mixed and inſpiſſa. 
ted together; when the aqueous 
parts are almoſt entirely exhaleq, 
a little reQtified ſpirit of wine i; 
to be added, that the whole may 
be reduced into an uniform and 
tenacious maſs. This extract i; 
to be prepared as the foregoing, 
in a ſoft and hard form. 


Heng the reſinous parts of the 
wood which were boiled out with 
the water, are apt to ſeparate to. 
wards the end of the inſpiffation: 


hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 


neceſſary, to keep them united with 
the reſt of the matter. The extra 
agrees in virtue with the wood, 


EXTRA CTUM -RUTE. 
Extract of rue. 
342 + ng lonk. +. :: 
This is prepared from the leaves 
of rue, in the ſame manner as that 
of elecampane roots already defcn- 
bed. It retains a, conſiderable ſhare 
of the warmth and pungency of the 
rue; for though the principal vir. 
tues of the rue reſide in an effential 
oil, yet the oil of this plant, 23 


formerly obſerved under the head 


of thoſe preparations ( ſee page 378) 
is not of a very volatile kind. 


EXTRACTUM SABINE. 
Extract of. ſavin. © 
This extract is prepared from the 


leaves of ſavin, in the Tame manner 


as the preceding. Ix' d6es not fe- 
tain ſo much, as that extract does, 
of the virtues of its ſubject, the oil 
of ſavin being more Vlatile than 
that of. rug. * a 
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Chap. 6. 
UMMI et RESINA ALOES, 
8 Cum and reſin of aloes. 
Lond. 
Boil four ounces of ſocotorine aloes 


in two pints of water till as much 


as poſſible of the aloes is diſſolved. 
"The ſolution ſuffered to reſt for 
u night, will depoſite the refin 


to the bottom of the veſſel; af- 


ter which, the remaining liquor, 
' ſtrained, if needful, is to be eva- 
porated, that the gum may be 


Tut gum of aloes is ſomewhat 
leſs purgative, and conſiderably leſs 
diſagreeable, than the crude juice. 
This alteration is not owing, as 


might be ſuppoied, to the ſepara- 


tion of the reſin; for the pure re- 
fin of aloes is ſtill leſs diſagreeable, 
and leſs purgative even than the 
gum : ſome have denied that it has 
any purgative virtue at all; and o- 
thers aſcribe to it an aſtringent 
quality, I have exhibited this re- 


| fin, divided by trituration with the 


teltaceous powders, in the doſe of a 
ſcruple, without obſerving any effect 


from it (See page 75.) The gum 


ſeems to be the only part here in- 
tended for medicinal uſe :; if the re- 


fin is required, it ought to be fur- 
ther purified by ſolution in ſpirit of 


wine; for as it is obtained by pre- 
cipitation from an aqueous ſolution 
of impure aloes, all the impurities 
of the drug that are not ſoluble in 
water will precipitate along with it. 


PILULE, fen EXTRACTUM, 


| RU DII. 
The pills or extract of Rudius. - 
Edinb. + 
Take of 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocynth , . 


Socotori ne aloes, each two ounces; 
Scammony, one ounce; 
Virtiolated tartar, two drams; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, one dram. 


Extracts with Waters. + 


419 
Bruiſe the colocynth and helle- 
bore ; pour on them two quarts. 
of water, and boil to the con- 
ſumption of half the liquor: paſs 
the decoction through a ſtrainer, 
and evaporate it to the conſiſt- 
ence of honey, adding the aloes 
and ſcammony, reduced into a 
fine powder: when the maſs is 
taken from the fire, mix into it 
the vitriolated tartar and diſtilled 


; oil. * ; / 


This preparation is a medicine of 
© conſiderable violence? as a cathar - 
tic, ſimilar to one deſcribed here- 
after, under the title of Zxtra&un 
Catharticum. Water appears to be 
a better menſtruum than ſpirituous 


liquors, both for the colocynth and 


the hellebore ; the watery extracts 
being much leſs irritating than the 
ſpirituous, though not perhaps leſs 
effectual purgatives. 


Ros Baccarum Juxir EI. 
Rob of juniper berries. 

Let juniper berries, thoroughly 
bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, the liquor 
ftrained, and inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of honey. 


Tuis preparation may be made 
alſo from the decoction that re- 
mains after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil of the berries. It has 
a ſweet balſamic taſte, accompanied 
with a greater or leſs bitterneſs, ac - 
cording as the ſeeds of the berry 
were more or leſs thoroughly brui- 
ſed, This elegant preparation, 
though not received in our Phar- 
macopeias, ſeems not unworthy 
of a place in the ſhops. Hoffman 
has a great opinion of it in de- 
bilities of the ſtomach and inte- 
ſtines, and in the difficulties of u- 
rine familiar to perſons of an ad- 
vanced age. „ oy 


Dd 2 
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Ecririzp ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolves the eſſential oils and 
reſins of vegetables, and does not 
readily carry off the oil in its ex- 
balation; the heat ſufficient to ex · 


hale pure ſpirit being much leſs 


than that in which water conſider- 
ably evaporates, or moſt eſſential 
oils diſtil. Hence a reſinous or ſpi- 
rituons extract of wormwood, con- 
trary to that made with water, 
contains the warmth and flavour, 
as well as bitterneſs of the herb; 
one made from cinnamon poſſeſſes 
its aromatic virtue, as well as its 
aſtringeney; and one from lavender 
and roſemary flowers, retains great 
part of their flavour and virtues ; 
the volatile parts, which are carried 
off by water in ts evaporation; be- 
ing left behind by the ſpirit. 
The fpirit employed for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be perfectly free from 
any ill flavour, which would be 
communicated in part to the prepa- 
ration; and from any admixture of 
phlegm or water, which would not 
only vary its diſſolving power, but 
likewiſe, evaporating towards the 
end of the inſpiſſation, would pro- 
mote the diſſipation of the volatile 
parts of the ſubject. Hence, alſo, 
the ſabje& itſelf ought always to 
be dry: thoſe ſubſtances, which loſe 
their virtue by drying, loſe it equal - 
ly on being ſubmitted to this treat- 
ment with the pureſt ſpirit. 
The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 
formed from the beginning, in the 


gentle heat of a water bath. It is 


not needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to 
evaporate in the air: greateſt part 
of it may be recovered by collecting 
the vapour in the common diſtilling 
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Extracts with RECTIFIED SPIRIT. 


veſſels - (See Chap. v.). If the di. 
ſtilled ſpirit is found to have brought 
over any flavour from the ſubject, it 
may be advantageouſly reſerved for 
the ſame purpoſes again. 

It is obſervable, that though rec. 
tified ſpirit is the proper menſtruum 
of the pure volatile oils and of the 
groſſer reſinous matter of vegetables, 
and water of the mucilaginous and 
ſaline; yet theſe principles are, in 
almoſt all plants, fo intimately com- 
bined together, that whichever of 
theſe liquors is applied at firſt, it 
will take up a portion of what is 
directly foluble only in the other. 
Hence ſundry vegetables, extremely 
refinous, and whole virtues conſiſt 
chiefly in their reſin, afford never- 


theleſs very uſeful extracts with wa- 


ter, though nor equal to thoſe which 
may be obtained by a prudent ap- 


plication of ſpirit. 


Heuce, allo, 


the extracts made from moſt vege- 
tables by pure ſpirit, are not mere 
reſins ; a part of the gummy mat- 
ter, if the ſubje& contained any 
fuch, being taken up along with 
the reſin z an admixture of great 
advantage to it in a medicinal view. 
The ſpirituous extracts of ſeveral 
vegetable ſnbſtances, as mint leaves, 
rhubarb, ſaffron, diſſolve in water as 


well as in ſpirit. 


Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing, with ſpirituous tincture of very 
reſinous vegetables, a quantity of 
water. The reſin, incapable of re- 
maining diffolved in the watery li- 
quor, ſeparates and falls to the 
bottom; leaving in the menſtruum 
ſuch other principles of the plant as 
the ſpirit might have extracted at 


fiſt along with it. 


RE- 


* 
el : 
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RESINA JALAPPE. 
| Reſin of jalap. 
© Edinb. + 
Take any quantity of jalap root very 
well bruiſed. Pour upon it fo 
much reRified ſpirit of wine as 
will cover it to the height of 
four fingers; and digeſt them to- 
= in a ſand-heat, that the 
7 


pirit may extract the virtue of 


the root. Filtre the tincture thro? 


paper, put it into a glaſs cucur- 
a diftil off one half of the 
ſpirit. Add to the remainder a 
proper quantity of water, and the 
reſin will precipitate to the bot- 
tom; divide it into little cakes, 
and dry it with a very gentle 
heat. - 


Tais preparation is a pure reſin; 

ſuch gummy parts as the ſpirit might 
have taken up remaining ſuſpend- 
ed in the liquor. Its indiſſolubility 
in any aqueous fluid, and its tena- 
cious quality, by which it adheres 
to the coats of the inteſtines, and 
occaſions great irritation and gripes, 
forbid its being ever given by itſelf. 
It is fitted for uſe, by thoroughly 
triturating it with teſtaceous pow- 
ders; by grinding it with almonds 
or powdered gum, and making the 
compound into an emulſion with 
water; or by diſſolving it in ſpirit 
of wine, and mixing. the ſolution 
with a proper quantity of ſyrup or 
of mucilage. 
managed in either of theſe ways, 
prove powerfully cathartic, and ge- 
nerally without griping or greatly 
diſordering the body. 

It has been ſaid, that reſin of ja- 
lap is frequently adulterated with 
common reſin; and that this abuſe 
may be diſcovered by ſpirit of wine, 
which diſſolves the former, without 
touching the latter. This criterion, 
however, is not to be relied on; for 
there are many cheap reſins which 
are ſoluble in ſpirit of wine as well 


\ 
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Six or eight grains, 


MS 


as that of jalap; and there is not 


any one which may not be artfully 
rendered ſo. 


RESINA SCAMMONII. 
 Rejin of ſcammony, 

Edinb. + 1 Ae 

This reſin is prepared in the ſame _ 
manner as the preceding; with 
which it agrees allo in its general 
qualities; occaſioning vehement 
gripes if taken by itſelf, and opera- 
ting generally with ſufficient ſafety 
when properly divided. Scammony 
is doubtleſs a valuable purgative; 
but what advantage there is in thus 
ſeparating the purgative reſin from 
its natural corrector, the gummy 
part, is not ſo clear. 8 


RESINA GUAIACI. 

Refin of guaiacum. | 

Edinb. + 8 

This reſin is prepared in the ſam 
manner as the two preceding, ei- 
ther from the wood of guaiacum, 
or from what is called gum guai- 
acum : it is obtained moſt com- 
modiouſly from the latter. 


Tut virus of guaiacum confiſts 


wholly in its reſin; and the reſin of 


the wood, and of the gum ſo called, 
is perfectly one and the ſame, the 
gum being the natural exudation 
from the tree. If this exudation 
could be had pure, there would be 
no occafion for any artificial prepa- 
ration of this kind: but it always 
contains a large proportion of earthy 
matter, ſo as to ſtand greatly in 
need of this method of purification. 
Sixteen ounces of the beſt gum gua- 
iacum do not yield above twelve 
ounces of pure refin. The ſame 
quantity of the wood yields abaut 
three ounces, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its goodneſs. The bark is 
ſomewhat leſs reſinous than the 


wood, e 
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RESINA CORTICIS + 
PERUVIANI. 
Rein of Peruvian bark. 

This reſin is made in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing, and proves 
an elegant preparation of the bark, 
much ſtronger in taſte than the wa- 
tery extract deſcribed in the prece- 
ding ſection: it is nearly equivalent 
to about ten times its quantity of 
the bark in ſubſtance. There does 
not, however, appear to be any ad- 


vantage in ſeparating the pure reſin 


by the addition of water, either in 
this or in the other articles. In re- 
gard to the bark particularly, it is 
more adviſable to endeavour to u- 
nite into one compound all that ean 
be extracted from it by watery and 
ſpirituous menſtrua: and according- 
ly the Edinburgh College has re- 
ceived a preparation of this kind, 
which is deſcribed in the following 
ſection. „ 


Exrzacruu Croct. 

Extract of ſaffron. 

Pharm. Brandenburg. 
Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quantities of 
pure ſpirit of wine, ſo long as the 
- "at extracts any colour from it. 
ix the ſeveral tinctures toge- 
ther, and diſtil off the ſpirit, in a 
tall glaſs veſſel, by the heat of a 
water-bath, till the reſiduum ap- 
pears of the confiſtence of oil or 


Tunis is a general proceſs, for the 
Preparation of extracts from aroma- 
tie and other odorous ſubſtances; 
which extracts have been commonly 
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diſtinguiſhed by the name of en. 
tial, for the ſame reaſon that the 
volatile oils are ſo called, their re. 
taining the ſpecific odour and fla. 
vour of the ſubjects. In making the 
extracts of this claſs, the inſpiflation 
ſhould never be carried much lower 
than the eonſiſtence above directed; 
for when the matter has become 
thick, the ſpirit exhales more diff. 
cultly than before, and is more apt 
to carry off with it ſome of the vo- 
latile parts. If the preparation is 
wanted in a ſolid or eonſiſtent form, 
it is more adviſable to mix avith it a 
fuitable quantity of any rene 
ted powdery matters, than to ha- 
zard the lofs of its virtue hy a fur- 
ther evaporation. If any addition 
is wanted for giving conliſterice to 
the extract of ſaffron, ſaffron in ſub- 
ſtance appears to be the beſt. 
The eſſential extract of ſaffron is 


an elegant and high cordial. Boer- 
haave ſays, it poſſeſſes fuch exhila- 


rating virtues, that, if uſed a little 
too freely, it occaſions an almoſt 
perpetual and indecent laughing : 
he obſerves, that it tinges the urine 
of a red colour; and that it mingles 
with water, ſpirit, and oils, but is 
moſt conveniently taken in a glaſs 
of Canary or other rich wine. A 
few drops are a ſufficient doſe, The 
diſtilled fpirit contains alſo ſome 
ſhare of the virtue of the ſaffron, 
though far leſs than the extract: it 
is ſaid to have an advantage above 
moſt other cordial ſpirits, of diſpo - 
ſing the patient to ſweat: it may be 
taken, properly diluted, from a dram 
to half an ounce. EO LET 


SECT. 
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IV. 


Extras with SIR IT and WATER. 


PHERE are ſundry vegetables, extemporaneouſly miſcible with 
| particularly thoſe of a reſi- ter into milky liquors. ' 


nous nature, which are treated, to 
better advantage, with a mixture of 
water and ſpirit, than with either of 
them ſingly. The virtues of reft- 
nous woods, barks, and roots, may 
indeed be in great part extracted by 
long boiling in freſh portions of wa- 
ter; but at the ſame time they ſuf- 
fer a confiderable injury from the 
continued heat neceſſary for the ex- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent eva- 
poration of ſo large a quantity of 
the fluid. Rectified ſpirit of wine 
is not liable to this inconvenience; 
but the extracts obtained by it from 
the ſubſtances here intended, being 
almoſt purely reſinous, are leſs ad- 
apted to general uſe than in thoſe 
in which the reſin is divided by an 
admixture of the gummy matter, 
of which water is the direct men- 
ſtruum. | 

There are two ways of obtaining 
theſe compound or gummy-reſinous 
extracts: one, by uſing prooſ - ſpirit, 


Wa- 


EXTRACTUM JALAPII. 
Extract of jalap. | 
Lond 


* J 


Upon powdered jalap pour ſome 


rectified ſpirit of wine, and with 
a gentle heat extract a tincture: 
boil the remaining jalap in freſh 
parcels of water. Strain the firſt 
tincture, and draw off the ſpirit, 
till what remains begins to grow 
thick: hoil the ſtrained decoction 
alſo to a like thickneſs ; then 


mix both. the inſpiſſated matters 


together, and with a gentle fire 


reduce the whole to a pilular con- 
| ſiſtence. f 


© Take of 


D 


that is, a mixture of about equal 


part of ſpirits and water, for the 
menſtruum z the other, by digeſting 
the ſubjeR firſt in pure ſpirit and 
then in water, and afterwards uni- 
ting into one maſs. the parts which 
the two menſtrua have ſeparately 
extracted. In ſome caſes, where a 
lufficiency of gummy matter is want- 
ing in the ſubject, it may be artifi- 
cially ſupplied, by inſpiſſating the 
ſpirituous tincture to the conſiſtence 
of a balſam, then thoroughly mix- 
ing with it a thick ſolution of any 
limple gum, as mucilage of gum a- 
rbic, and exficcating the compound 
with a gentle heat. By this method 
are obtained elegant gummy-reſins, 


Edinb. 

Jalap root, one pound; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, four 

pounds. | 

igeſt four days, and pour out the 
tincture. Beil the remaining 
magma in ten pounds of water to 
two pounds; then ſtrain the de- 
coction, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of pretty thin honey. 
Draw off the ſpirit from the tinc- 
ture by diſtillation till it becomes 
thick in like manner. Then mix 
the liquors thus inſpiſſated; and 
keeping them conſtantly ſtirring, 
evaporate to a proper conſiſt- 
ence," | 


Tais extract is · an uſeful purga- 


tive; by ſome fliought preferable 
to the crude root,” as being of more 
uniform ſtrength, and as the doſe, 
by the rejection of the woody parts, 


is 


rendered ſmaller: the mean doſe 
Dda4 1s 


is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tincture was inſpiſſated by itſelf, it 


75 would afford a reſinous maſs, which, 


unleſs thoroughly divided by proper 
admixtures, occaſions violent gri- 
ping, and yet does not prove ſuffi- 
ciently cathartic; the watery decoc- 
tions yield an extract which -ope- 
rates exceeding 
ed together, as in this preparation, 
compoſe an eſſectual and ſafe purge. 
This method of making extracts 
might be advantageouſly applied to 
ſundry other reſinous ſubſtances, as 
the dry woods, roots, barks, &c. 
A ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the refin; and much leſs water than 
would otherwiſe. be neceſſary, ex- 
tracts all the other ſoluble parts. 
In a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopœia, a little fixt 
alkaline ſalt was ordered to be add- 
ed to the water in which the jalap 
is boiled after the action of ſpirit; 
on a ſuppoſition that this would en · 
able the water to extract more from 
the root than it could by itſelf. 


But, ſo far as the quantity of the 


alkaline ſalt could go, it had the 
oppoſite effect, impeding the action 
of the water. The reſinous parts 
of the jalap are diſſolyed by the ſpi- 
tit; and little other than the gum- 
my matter remains for water ta ex- 
tract. Now, if pure gum arabic be 
put into water along with any alka- 
line ſalt, the ſalt will render the wa- 
ter ip capable of diſſolving the gum: 
if the gum be diſſolved firſt, the ad- 
dition of any alkaline ſalt will pre- 


cipitate it. 

EXTKACTUM CORTICIS 

| PERUVIANI. Dp 

Extrad of Peruvian bark. 
OTE A”... -- 
The College of Edinburgh has 

flirected the extract of bark to be 

made with water and ſpirit, in the 

. as the preceding. 

the bark we may diſtinguiſn two 


weakly: both join- 


In 


— 
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kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent and 2 
bitter one; the former of which 
ſeems to reſide in the reſinous mat. 
ter, and the latter chiefly in the 
mmy. The watery extract (de- 
cribed in page 417.) is moderately 
ſtrong in point of bitterneſs, but of 
the aſtringency it has only a ſmall 
degree. The pure reſin, on the o- 
ther hand (page 422.), is ſtrong in 
aſtringency, and weak in bitterneſs, 
Both qualities are united in the pre- 
ſent extract; which appears to be 


the beſt preparation of this kind that 


can be obtained from this valuable 
drug. | | 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM- 
-+.-,-.,PECHENSIS.:, 
Extract of logwoed. 
Edinb. 5 
This extract is directed in the E- 
dinburgh Pharmacopœia to be pre- 
pared as the foregoing; and the 
ſame treatment is judiciouſly order- 
ed for all the reſinous drugs in ge- 
264 Näf ge gh 


EXTRACTUM CATHAR- 
| TICUM. | 
Cathartic extract. 

| Lond. 

Take of N 

Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a 
balf; . 
Colocynth, ſix drams; 
Scammony, . 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, each 
half an ounce; 3 
Proof. ſpirit, one pint. 


Having cut the colocynth ſmall, and 


bruiſed the ſeeds, pour on them 
the vinous ſpirit, and digeſt with 
a gentle heat for four days. Preſs 
out the tincture, and diſſolve 
therein the aloes and ſcammony, 
firſt ſeparately reduced to po. 
der: then draw off the ſpirit, and 
inſpiſſate the remaining mals to a 
a pilular conſiſtence. | 


Tun 


4 


Tuts compaſition anſwers very 
eſectually the intention expreſſed 
in its title, ſo as to be relied on in 
caſes where the patient's liſe de- 
pends on its taking place: the doſe 


is from fifteen grains to half a dram. 


Phe proof-ſpirit is a very proper 
menſtruum for the purgative mate · 
nals; diſſolving nearly the whole 
ſubſtance of the aloes and ſcammony, 
except the impurities z- and extrac- 
ting from the colocynth, not only 
the irritating reſin, but great part 
of the gummy matter. 'The purga- 
tive virtue of this laſt article appears 
indeed to be ſufficiently got out by 
water; and the watery extract to 

e with greater mildneſs than 
that with proof-ſpirit, though in 
general effectually: the Edinburgh 
College have accordingly preferred 
water, in making a preparation of 
the ſame intention with this, deſcri- 
hed in page 419, In our former 
pharmacopœias, three ſpices were 
employed in this compoſition, cin- 
namon, mace, and cloves: the car- 
damom ſeeds, now introduced, are 
preferable, on account of their aro- 
matic matter being of a leſs volatile 
nature; though a conſiderable part 
of the flavour, even of theſe, is diſ- 
fipated during the evaporation of the 
phlegmatic part of the proof - ſpirit. 


cONFECTIO cARDIACA. 
Cordial confection. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Roſemary tops, freſh, 
Juniper berries, each one pound; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Zedoary, | | 

| Saffron, each half a pound. 

Extract a tincture from theſe ingre- 
dients, with about a gallon and a 
half of proof-ſpirit : let the tinc- 
ture be ſtrained off, and reduced 

by gentle heat to the weight of 
about two pounds and a half; 


up. Extrafts with Spirit and Water. 


425 
then add the following ingredients 
very finely pulveriſed, and make 
the whole into an electary. 4 
Compound powder of crabs- 
clavs, fixteen ounces; - 
Cinnamony; Pe NE. > 
Nutmegs, each two ounces; - 
Cloves, one ounce; | 
Double - refined ſugar, two 
Pounds. 2 


Tuis confection is compoſed of 
the more unexceptionable ingredi- 
ents of a compoſition formerly held 
in great eſteem, and which was call - 
ed, from its author, Coxrecrio 
RaLziGHAna. The committee, ap- 


pointed for reforming the London 


Pharmacopœia, obſerve, that the o- 
riginal confection is compoſed of no 
leſs than five and twenty particu- 
lars; each of which they examined 
apart, except one, ros ſolis, the flower 
of which is too ſmall to be gathered 
in ſufficient quantity for the general 
uſe of the medicine, and the plant 
is poſſeſſed of hurtful qualities, as 
is experienced in cattle that feed 
where it grows. In this examina- 
tion, many of the extracts came out 
ſo very nauſeous, that it was impoſ- - 
ſible to retain them, conſiſtent with 
any due regard to the taſte of the 
compoſition. ' But ſome few, of 
equal efficacy with any of the reſt, 
being of a tolerable taſte and fla- 
vour, were compounded in different 
proportions; and when, after many 
trials, a compoſition was approved, 


the quantity of each material, that 


would yield the proportion of ex- 
tract which entered that compoſi- 
tion, was calculated, and from thence 
the proportions collected as now ſet 
down: after which the compound 
extract was made, and found to an- 

ſwer expectation. | 
The confection, as now reform- 
ed, is a ſufficiently grateful, and 
moderately warm cordial ; and fre- 
| gquently 


- 


426. 
quently given in that intention, 
from eight or ten grains to a ſcruple 
or upwards, in boluſes and draughts. 
The extract retains a conſiderable 

ſhare of the flavour and virtue of 
the ingredients, though not near ſo 
much as if a reQified ſpirit had been 
employed. The operator ſhould be 
particularly careful to extract as 


much from the ingredients as the 


ſpirit will take up; otherwiſe the 


inſpiſſated matter turns out ſo thin, 


and of ſo little tenacity, that the 
por ders are apt ta ſeparate and ſub - 
ſide from it in keeping. The crabs- 
claw powder does not appear to be 


very neceſſary, and is inſerted rather 


in compliance with the original, 
than from its contributing any thing 
to the intention of the medicine, 

In the preſent edition of the E- 
dinburgh Pharmacopœia, this pre- 
paration ſtands among the electaries, 
and is directed thus. 


- 
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ELECTUARIUM CARDIA. 
_ CUM vulgo CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA. 
Cordial electuary, commonly called 
210 cordial conſection. | 
© Take of | PE 
Conferve of orange-peel, three 
ounces; Fe 
\ Preſerved nutmegs, an ounce a 
a half; ry 
- Preſerved ginger, ſix drams; 
Cinnamon, in fine powder, half 
an ounce; | 
' Syrup of 'orange-peel, as much as 
will form the whole into an e. 
lectary. | 


In the above fimple and elegant 
formula, a number of trifling in- 
gredients are rejected, and thoſe 
ſubſtituted in their place are medi- 
eines of approved efficacy. We 
therefore conſider this preparation 
as an uſeful remedy for the purpoſes 
expreſſed in its tit. 


3 


Extract by LONG DIcESTIOR. 


Nthe foregoing part of this chap- 
ter it has been obſerved, that 
the virtues of vegetable decoctions 
are altered by long boiling. De- 
coctions or infuſions of draſtie ve- 
getables, by long continued boiling 
or digeftion, loſe more and more of 
their- virulence ; and at the ſame 
time depoſite more and more of a 
groſs ſediment, reſulting probably. 
from the decompoſition of their ac- 
tive parts. On this foundation it has 
been attempted to obtain ſafe and 
mild preparations from ſundry viru- 


lent drugs; and ſome of the chemiſts + 


have ſtrongly recommended the pro- 
ceſs, though without ſpecifying, or 
giving any intimation of, the conti- 
nuance of boiling requiſite fox pro- 


ducing the due mildneſs in different 


4 


ſubjects. M. Baume, in his Ele. 
mens de Pharmacie, lately publiſh- 
ed, has given a particular account 
of an extract of opium prepared on 
this principle; the ſubſtance of which 
is as follows. 


Extract of opium prepared by long 
diigeſtion. 

Let five pounds of good opium, cut 
in pieces, be boiled about half an 
hour, in twelve or fifteen quarts 
of water: ſtrain the decoction, 

and boil the remainder once or 
twice in freſh water, that ſo much 
of the opium as is diſſoluble in 
water may be got out. Evapo- 
rate the ſtrained deeoctions to a- 
bout ſix quarts; which being put 
into a tin cucurbit, pg Wh 

| anc* 


. —Extradt by Long Digeſtion.” 


 and-bath, keep up ſuch a fire as 
may make!the liquor nearly boi}, 
ſor three months together: if the 
fire is continued day and night, 
and for fix months if it is inter- 
mitted in the night; filling up the 
reſſel with water in proportion to 
the evaporation, and ſcraping the 
bottom with a waoden ſpatula 
from time to time, to get off the 
ſediment which begins to preci- 
pitate after ſome days digeſtion. 
The ſediment needs not to be ta- 
| ken out till the boiling is finiſhed ; 


at which time the liquor is to be 


ſtrained when cold, and e 

rated to an extract of a due con- 
ſiſtence for being formed into 
pills. | 


Taz author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boiling, 
the tedious proceſs may be confide- 
nbly expedited, and the ſix months 
digeſtion reduced to four months: 
that in the beginning of the dige- 
ſtion, a thick, viſcous, oily matter 
riſes to the top, and forms a tena- 
cious ſkin as the liquor cools ; this 
is ſuppoſed to be analogous to eſſen - 
tial oils, though wanting their vola- 
tility: that the oil begins to diſ- 
appear about the end of the firſt 
month, but ſtill continues ſenſible 
till the end of the third, forming oily 
clouds as often as the liquor cools: 
that the reſin at the ſame time ſettles 
to the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
ſor a long while its reſinous form, 
but by degrees becoming powdery, 
and incapable of being any longer 
ſoftened, or made to cohere by the 
heat: that when the proceſs is fi- 
nſhed, part of it ſtill continues a 
perfect reſin, diſſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, and part an indiſſoluble pow- 
der: that when the digeſted liquor 
1s evaporated to about a quart, and 
ſet in the cold till next day, it yields 
f browniſh earthy-ſaline matter, 


4 
called the efſential ſalt of opium, in 
figure nearly like the ſedative ſalt 
obtained fram borax, intermingled 
with fmall needled cryſtals. He 
gives an account of his having made 
this preparation fix or ſeven times. 
The veffel he made uſe of was about 
two inches and a half diameter in 
the mouth : the quantity of water 
evaporated was about twenty-four 
ounces a-day, and from a hundred 
and thirty to a hundred and forty 
quarts during the whole digeſtion. 
Out of ſixty-four ounces of opium, 
ſeventeen ounces remained undiſſol- 
ved in the water : the quantity of- 
reſinous matter, precipitated during 
the digeſtion, was twelve onnces : 
from the liquor, evaporated te a 
quart, he obtained a dram of eſſen- 
tial ſalt, and might, he ſays, have 
ſeparated more; the liquor being 
then further evaporated to a pilular 
conſiſtence, the weight of the ex- 
tract was thirty-one ounces. 

It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily 
and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the a- 
bove proceſs, 1s endowed with the 
calming, ſedative, or anodyne pow» 
ers of the opium, diveſted of the 
narcotic quality as it is of the ſmell, 
and no longer productive of the diſ- 
orders which opium itſelf, and the 
other preparations of it, frequently 
occaſion. A caſe is mentioned, from 
which the innocence and mildneſs 
of the medicine are apparent; fifty 
grains having been taken inaday, and 
found to agree well, where the com- 
mon opiate preparations could not. 
be borne. But what ſhare it poſ- 
ſeſſes of the proper virtues of opium 
is not ſo clear; for the cure of con- 
vulſive motions of the ſtomach and 
vomitings, which at length happen- 
ed after the extract had been conti- 
nued daily in the above doſes for 
leveral years (plufieurs annees ) can- 

| | not 
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—_ 1 * be aſcribed fairly to the its peculiar virtues reſide, has not 


medicine. 5 
If the theory of the proceſs, and 


of the alteration produced by it in 


the opiym, is juſt, a preparation e- 
quivalent to the above may be ob- 
tained in a much ſhorter time. If 
the intention is to ſeparate the reſi - 
nous and oily parts of opium, they 
may be ſeparated by means of pure 
ſpirit of wine, in as many hours as 
the digeſtion requires months. The 
ſeparation will alſo be as complete, 
in regard to the remaining gum, 
though ſome part of the gum will 
in this method be loſt, a little of it 
being om up by the ſpirit along 
with the other principles. 

Ina what particular part of opium 


diminiſh likewiſe its ſalutary opera. 


rhaps been inconteſtabl 
ren but this much "2-86 
from experiment, that the pure gum 
freed from all that ſpirit can difſoly, 
has little, or rather nothing, of itz 
ſoporific power. 

There are grounds alſo to pre- 
ſume, that by whatever means we 
deſtroy or diminiſh what is called 
the narcotic, ſoporific, virulent qua. 
lity of opium, we ſhall deſtroy or 


tion. For the ill effects, which it 
produces in certain caſes, ſeem to 
be no other than the neceſſary con. 
ſequences of the ſame power, þy 
which it proves ſo beneficial in o- 
thers. 


C H A p. VI. 


EMPYREUMA TIC OLS. 


EGeTABLE ad animal ſub- 
ſtances, and mineral bitu- 
nens, on being urged with a red 


deſtroyed, and are reſolved or chan- 
ged into products of a different na- 
ture from what pre- exiſted in the 
ſubject. By burning them in the 
open air, a part is changed into 
aſhes, a part into ſoot, and a part 1s 
diſſolved by the air. Expoſed to the 
fire in cloſe veſſels (as in thoſe call- 
ed retorts), having receivers adapted 
to them for detaining the volatile 
parts, they are reſolved into fetid oils, 
and different kinds of ſaline ſub 
ances, which riſe into the receiver; 
and a black coal which remains be- 
bind, and which, though no farther 
alterable in cloſe veſſels, on admit- 
ting air burns into white aſhes. The 
oils, called from their fetid burnt 
imell, empyreumatic, are the objeQs 
of the preſent chapter. Some of 
theſe, however, being obtained in 
the ſame proceſs with certain ſaline 
ies of more importance than 


ef SALINE PREPARATIONS, 


themſelves, are referred to the head 
up to the neck with chips or ſmall 


OLEUM BUXI. 
Oil of box. 
4 


heat, have their original properties Diſtil pieces of boxwood in a retort, 
with a ſand-heat gradually increa- 


ſed: the oil will come over along 
with an acid ſpirit, which is to 
be ſeparated by a funnel. - 


OLEUM GUAIAcl. 
Oil of puaiacam. 


Edinb. + 


Put any quantity of chips of guaia- 


cum into an earthen long neck, 
or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either 
in a ſand-bath or anwpenare, in- 
creaſing the heat by degrees. At 
firſt an acid liquor will come over; 
afterwards a light red oil; and at 
length, in the utmoſt degree of 
fire, a thick black oil, which ſinks 
through the other liquors to the 
bottom of the receiver. . 
Oils may be obtained after the 
ſame manner from every kind of 


wood. 
Tus retort may be filled almoſt 


pieces 
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pieces of box or guaiacum, the re- 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a glaſs 
receiver with a paſte made of linſeed 


meal and water: ſet the retort on 


the bottom of a deep iron pot, with 
a little ſand under it; and fill up the 


ſpace, betwixt it and the ſides of 


the pot, with more ſand. Apply · at 


firſt a gentle fire, and gradually in- 


ereaſe it to the utmoſt that the fur- 
nace is capable of giving. Parti- 
cular care muſt be had not to raiſe 
the heat too faſt when the firſt red- 
diſh oil begins to come over; for at 


this time a large quantity of elaſtic 


vapour 1s extricated from the wood, 


which, if the fire is urged, or if it 


is not allowed an exit, will burſt the 
veſſels; when the diſtillation is fi- 


„ niſhed, and the veſſels grown cool, 


unlute the receiver, and ſeparate the 
oil from the acid liquor. The me- 


thod of performing this by the fun- 


nel, as directed in the firſt of the 
above proceſſes, is as follows Pour 
the ſeveral liquors into a glaſs fun- 
nel, whoſe ftem is ſtopt by the fin- 


„the ponderous black oil ſinks 
r ſuffer this to run out; 


then cloſe the ſtem again, and after- 


wards ſeparate the acid liquor from 
the lighter oil in the ſame manner. 
They are more perfectly ſeparated, 
by pouring them into a hollow cone 


af filtering paper, moiſtened with 
water, and placed in a funnel: the 


acid liquor gailes through, and the 


oil remains on the paper 


The oils obtained by this . 


ment from different woods and 


| ous are nearly of the ſame qua- 
1 


ties: they have all a very diſagree- 


able acrid taſte, and a burnt ſtink- 
ing ſmell; without any thing of the 


peculiar flavour, taſte, or virtues of 


the ſubje& which afforded them. 


Part Il. 


tions, old pains and aches, and th, 
like; and for theſe not very oſten. 


OLEUM LATERITIUM. 
| Oi of bricks, 
| . Lond. 
Heat bricks red hot, and quench 
them in dil olive, till they have 
| foaked up all the oil: then break 
them into pieces ſmall enough to 
be conveniently put into a retort; 
and diſtil with a ſand heat gradu- 
ally increaſed : an oil will ariſe, 
together with a ſpirit, which is 
to be ſeparated from it as in the 
foregoing proceſs. ' 


Tais preparation has had a place 
in moſt diſpenſatories, under the 
pompous names of Oleum Philoſo. 
phorum, Sanctum, Divinum, Bene. 
dictum, and others as improper az 


that under which it ſtands above. It 


is really oil olive, rendered ſtrongly 
empyreumatic by heat; the ſpirit, 
ſo called, is no more than phlegm, 
or water, tainted with the burnt fla. 
vour of the oil. It has been cele. 
brated for ſundry external purpoſes, 
particularly againſt gouty and rheu- 
matic pains, deafneſs, and tingling 
of the ears, & c. and ſometimes like- 
wiſe given inwardly. But common 
practice ſeems to have now entirely 
rejected this loathſome remedy ; and 
the College of Edinburgh have ex- 
punged it from their book. 


OLEUM PET ROLEI BAR. 
BADENSIS. 
Oi of Barbadoes tar. 
Lal. 
Diſtil Barbadoes tar with a fand- 
heat; an oil will ariſe, together 
with a ſpirit, which is to be ſepa: 
rated frrom it. 


Fhe preſent practice rarely employs 


thoſe oils any otherwiſe than for ex- 


ternal purpoſes, as the cleanſing of 
foul bones, for the tooth-ach, a- 
gainſt ſome kinds of cutanepus erup- 


Dr Pemberton obſerves, that thr 
oil will be more or leſs thin, accord- 
ing to the continuance of the dilti- 
lation; that the tar will at laſt be 

a reduc 
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Chap» 7- 
reduced to a black coal; and then the 
ail will be pretty deep in colour, 
though perfectly fluid: that this oil 
has a property ſimilar to that of the 
tincture of nephritic wood in water, 
appearing blue when looked upon, 
but of an orange colour when held 
betwixt the eye and the light. ; By 
long keeping) I have obſerved it to 
loſe this property. It is ſomewhat 
leſs diſagreeable than the foregoing 
oils, though very acrid and ſtimu- 


lating» | 


 Ousum TErREBINTHINE JETHE= 
REUM, et EMPYREUMATICUM | 
five BaLsamum. 
The ethereal oil of turpentine, and 
the empyreumatic oil or balſam. 
| Lon 
Diſtil the eſſential oil of turpentine 
in a retort, with a very gentle 
fire, until what remains has ac- 
-quired the conſiſtence of a bal- 
ſam. 


Balſam of turpentine may likewiſe 


be obtained from the yellow reſin 
left after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil: upon diſtilling this 
in a retort, at firſt a portion of 


thin oil ariſes, which is to be 


kept by itſelf, and afterwards a 
thick balſam: there remains in 
the retort a blackiſh reſin, called 
colophony. : 


Edinb. + | 
Melt any quantity of turpentine 
over a gentle fire, and pour it in- 
to a glaſs retort, of which it may 
fill one half: then lute on a re- 
ceiver, and diſtil in a ſand-bath. 
Apply at firit a gentle heat, up- 


on which an acid ſpirit will come 


over; and, on gradually increaſing 
the fire, a limpid oil, commonly 
called ethereal, ſpirit of turpen- 
tine; at length a yellow oil will 
ariſe, In the bottom of the re- 
tort, - there. remains a reſinous 


131 
. maſs, called colophony: which if 


ſtill farther urged with ſucceſſive 


degrees of heat to the higheſt, 
gives firſt a red oil, and after- 
wards a darker coloured one, 
which finks through the other li- 
quors to the bottom of the re- 
Cave: 


Tuxss proceſſes are tedions, and 
accompanied with a good deal of 
danger; for unleſs the luting is very 
cloſe, ſome of the vapour will be apt 
to get through, which if it catches 


fire, will infallibly burſt the veffels. 


The oil here called ethereal, does 


not conſiderably differ in ſpecific 


gravity, ſmell, taſte, or medical 


qualities, from the cheaper one ob- 


tained by the addition of water in 
the common ſtill: nor are the em- 
pyreumatic thin oil and balſam of 
any great eſteem in practice. 


OLEUM COPAIVA COMPO- 
SITUM. 


C d oil or balſam of Copaiva. 
gp nag 


Take two pounds of balſam of Co- 
paiva, and four ounces of gum 
guaiacum. Diſtil them in a re- 
tort, continuing the operation till 
a pint of oil is come over. 


a medicine of conſiderable efficacy 
in rheumatic caſes, &c. In diſtilla- 


tion, the guaiacum gives over little, 


ſerving chiefly for the ſame purpoſe 


that bricks do in the oleum lateri- 
tium. The balſam diſtilled in a re- 
tort, with or without the gum, yields 
firſt a light coloured oil, ſmelling 
conſiderably of the ſubje& ; this is 
immediately followed by a darker 
coloured oil, and afterwards by a 
blue one; both which have little o- 
ther ſmell than the empyreumatic 


one that diſtinguiſnes the oils of this 


claſs: their taſte is very pungent 
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t acrimoniotis;” This belfam,; di- 
filled with water, yields as much eſ- 
ſential oil as above of empyreuma- 
A „ine, 


OLE UM ERK. 
Die wax. 
Edinb. + 


Melt yellow bees wax with wiege its 


quantity of ſand, and diftil in a 
retort placed in a ſand furnace. 
At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, and 
afterwards a thick oil, which 
ſticks in the neck of the retort, 
unleſs it be heated by applying a 
lie coal. This may be rectified 
into a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſe- 
veral times, without addition, in 
. 8 


BoxxhAAVR directs the wax, cut 
in pieces, to be put into the retort 


flirſt, ſo as to fill one half of it; when 


as much ſand may be poured there- 
on as will fill the remaining half. 
This is a neater, and much leſs 
troubleſome way, than melting the 
wax, and mixing it with the ſand 
before they are put into the retort. 
The author above - mentioned great - 


ly commends this oil againſt rough- 


neſs and chaps of the ſkin, and o- 
ther like purpoſes: the college of 
Straſburgh ſpeak alſo of its being 
given internally, and fay it is a pow- 
crful diuretic (ingens diureticum) in 
doſes of from two to four or more 
drops; but its diſagreeable ſmell has 
prevented its coming into uſe among 
us. | 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, 
vulgo GUIDONIES. 


. The anodyne, commonly called 
Guids's, balſam. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Venice turpentine, each equal 
parts. | 


Put them into a retort, whereof 


Aduyne and diſcutient. In foreign 


their external uſe, which is the only 


has loſt one of its former ingredients, 


lows: 


Part li. 
they may fill two thirds, and d. 
ſtil with a fire gradually increaſe, 
Separate, according to art, the 
red oil, or balſam, from the li. 
qudr that ſwims above it. 


Tuis oil is ſuppoſed to be ws 


pharmacopœias, and in the former 
editions of the London and Edin. 


burgh, oils are directed to be diſtil- 
led in the ſame manner from diffe- 
rent reſinous and gummy reſinous 
bodies ſeparately, as tacamahaca, 
ſtorax, ammoniacum, galbanum, . 
gapenum, &c. but it does not ap. 
pear that they are materially diffe. 
rent from one another in- regard to 


intention in which they have been 
employed. The above compoſition 


galbanum, without the leaſt injury 
to 1ts virtue. h | ; 

© In the preſent edition of the E. 
dinburgh Pharmacopœia, the Bal. 
ſamum Anodynum is placed among 
the tinctures, and is directed as fol. 


LINIMENTUM ANODYNUM, 
vulgo BALSAMUM ANO- 
e DYNUM. 
The anodyne liniment, commonly 
called anodyne balſam. 

© Take of 

Opium, one ounce; 

White Caſtile ſoap, four ounces; 

Camphor, two ounces; 


Eſſential oil of roſemary, half an 


ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 


Digeſt the opium and ſoap in the 
ſpirit for three days; then to the 
ſtrained liquor add the camphor 
and oil, diligently ſhaking the 
veſſel. | 


Tus feveral ingredients in this 
more ſimple formula, are cxoreding: 
j 


” Fs j , 
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gall ſuited for the purpoſes ex- 


if in the title of this prepa- 


preſſed 
ration; the a . 
accordingly been uſed with much 
ſucceſs to allay pains in ſtrained 
limbs, and ſuch like topical  affec- 


Orrun AnIMALE Dieren. 
Dippelbs animal oil. 
Take any quantity of the empyreu · 
matic oil diſtilled from animal 
ſubſtances, as that of hartſhorn 
(the preparation of which is de- 
ſeribed along with. that of the vo- 
latile ſalt and ſpirit in the fol- 
lowing chapter.) Put it into a 
glaſs retort; and having fitted on 
a receiver, diſtil in a ſand-heat: 
the oil will ariſe paler coloured 


and leſs fetid; and a black coaly 
matter will remain behind. Re- 


peat the diſtillation in freſh re- 


torts till the oil ceaſes to leave 


any feces, and till it loſes its ill 
ſmell, and acquires an agreeahle 
one. | 


'OLEUM e CORNUBUS REC- 


TIFICATUM, five OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 
Reftified oil of horns, or animal 
* pa 


Edinb. 
Take of ; 

Empyreumatic oil newly diſtilled 
from the horns of animals, as 
much as you wall. ey 

Diſtil with a gentle heat, in a ma- 
traſs furniſhed with a head, as 
long as a thin colourleſs oil 
comes over, which is to be freed 
of alkaline ſalt and ſpirit by 
means of water. 
may remain limpid and good, it 
ought be put up in ſmall phials 
completely filled, and inverted, 
having previouſly put into each 
Phial a few drops of water, that 
on inyerting it the water may in- 


nodyne balſam has 


** tity. 


thin and limpid, of a ſubtile, 


That this oil 


43. 


terpoſe itſelf betwixt the oil and 
* the mouth of the phial. . 


Tax quantity of oil employed 
in this proceſs ſhould be conſider- 
able: for it leaves ſo much black 
matter behind in the ſeveral diſtilla- 


tions, that it is reduced at laſt to a 


ſmall portion of its original quan- 
t is ſaid, that the. product 
is got more limpid,“ by mixing the 
oil with quicklime into a ſoft paſte; 
the lime keeping down more of the 
groſs matter than would remain 
without ſuch an addition. The 
quicklime may here alſo, perhaps, 
act by abſtracting fixed air; to the 
abſorption of which we are diſpoſed 
to refer in ſom̃e meaſure the ſpoil- 
ing of the oil on expoſure to the at- 


.moſphere.? | 


Animal -oils thus reQtified, are 
ene- 

trating, not diſagreeable ſmell and 
taſte. They are ſtrongly recom- 
mended as anodynes and antiſpaſ- 


.modics, in doſes of from fifteen to 
thirty drops. 


Hoffman reports, 
that they procure a calm and {weet 
ſleep, which continues often for 


twenty hours, without being fol- 


lowed by any languor or debility, 


but rather leaving the patient more 
alert and cheerful than before: that 
-they procure likewiſe a gentle ſweat, 


without increafing the heat of the 


blood: that given to twenty drops 
or more, on an empty ſtomach, fix 


hours before the acceſton of an in- 
termittent fever, they frequently re- 
move *the. diſorder: and that they 
are likewiſe a very generous remedy 
in inveterate and chronical epilep- 
ſies, and in convulſive motions, e- 
ſpecially if given before the uſual 
time of the attack, and preceded by 
proper evacuations. . S ; 
The empyreumatic oils-of vege- 
tables, rectified in the ſame man- 
net by repeated diſtillations, ſuffer 
3 5 2 
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n like change with the animal; lo- 
fing their dark colour and offenſive 
ſmell, and becoming limpid, pene- 
trating, and agreeable: in this ſtate 
they are ſuppoſed, like the animal 
oils, to be anodyne, antiſpaſmodie, 


and diaphoretic, or ſudorific. It 
is obſervable, that all the empyreu- 
matic oils diffolve in ſpirit of wine, 
and that the oftener they are reQi- 
ed or rediſtilled, they diffolve the 
more readily; a circumftance in 
which they differ remarkably from 
eſſential oils, which, by repeated di- 
ſtillations, become more and more 
diffeult of ſolution. 


— 
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poſſeſs the vittues that have been 
Aae ts them, has not yet — 
ſufficiently ; determined by experi. 
ence; the tediouſneſs. and trouble 
of the reQifleation having prevent. 
ed their coming into general uſe, or 
being often made. They are liable 
alſo to a more material inconveni- 


eney in regard to their medicinal 


uſe, precatiouſneſs in their quality: 


for how perfectly ſoever they be rec · 
tified, they gradually loſe, in keep. 
ing, the qualities they had received 
from that proceſs, and return more 
and more towards their original fe. 
tidneſs, 
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Fix r ALKALINE 7292 


12 aſhes of moſt vegetables, 
ſteeped or boiled in water, 


gire out to it a ſaline ſubſtance, ſe- 
parable in a ſolid form by evapora- 
ting the water. It has been ſuppo- 
ſed, that theſe ſaline ſubſtances never 
pre-exiſted in the vegetable, but were 
always generated during the burning. 


This, however, is found to be a mi- | 


Take of 8 
Tartar, what quantity you pleaſe. 
Roll it up in a piece of moiſt bibu- 


ſtake; as Margraaf and other che- 


miſts have procured them from the 


vegetables in their entire ſtate. Tar 
tar, too, which has been generally 
conſidered as a product of the vi- 
nous fermentation, has been diſco- 
vered in muſt and verjuice. The ſa- 
line ſubſtances in the aſhes of vege- 
tables are of various kinds ; but in 
the preſent ſection we are to con- 
ſider the methods of obtaining one 
particular ſalt, which of all others 
more eſpecially predominates, and 
vhich is called fxt altaline ſalt. See 
Auarvsis of VEGETABLES by Fake 


in Part I.” 


SAL TARTARI. 
Salt of tartar. 
Lond. 


Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up 


in ſtrong brown paper, firſt made 
wet, or included in a proper vel- 
ſel, and expoſed to the fire, that 


its oil may be burnt out: then 


boil it in water, filtre the ſolution, 
and evaporate it, till there remains 
a dry ſalt, which is to be kept in 
a veſſel cloſcly ſtopt. «Ws 


Elinb. 


lous paper, or put it into a cru- 
cible, and ſurrounding it with live 
coals, burn it into a coal; next, 
having beat this coal, calcine it 


in an open crucible with a mid- * 
dling heat, taking care that it 


does not melt, and continue the 
calcination till the. coal becomes 
of a white, or at leaſt of an aſh 
colour. Then-diffolve it in warm 
water; ſtrain the. liquor through 
a cloth, and evaporate it in a 
clean iron veſſel; diligently ſtir- 
ring it towards the end of the 


b proceſs with an iron ſpatula, to 


prevent it from ſticking to the 
bottom of the veſſel. A very white 
E e 2 ſalt 
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ſalt will remain, which is to be 
left a little longer on the fire, till 
the bottom of the veſſel becomes 
almoſt red. Laſtly, when the ſalt 


is grown cold, let it be put up in 


glaſs veſſels well ſhut. 


« Narrve tartar is a ſaline ſub- 


ſtance, compounded of an acid, of a 
fixt alkali, and of oily, viſcous, and 
colouring matter. The purpoſe of 


the above proceſs is, to free it of 


every other matter but the fixed al 
kali. From the miſtaken notion, 
that tartar was eſſentially an acid 
mixed only with impurities, it has 
been generally ſuppoſed that the ef- 
fe& of this operation was the con- 


verſion of an acid into an alkali by 
means of heat. 


6 But ſince Mr 
Scheele has diſcovered, that the 
proper matter of tartar, freed from 


the oily and colouring parts, is real - 
I a ſalt compounded of an acid, 


which 1s predominant, and a fixt al- 
kali, we have no farther need of ſuch 
an obſcure theory. The acid of the 


tartar by this proceſs is diſſipated by 


means of the heat; and the oily, viſ- 
cous, and colouring matters, are 
partly diſſipated, and partly brought 
to the ſtate of inſoluble earthy mat- 
ter, eaſily ſeparable by the future 
lixiviation from the alkali, where- 
with they were looſely combined. 


But by the laſt of theſe para 


ſomething farther is carried on than 
the ſeparation of the more palpable 
foreign matters. By allowing the 
ſalt, free from the water of the lixi- 
vium, to remain upon the fire till 
the bottom of the veſſel becomes al- 
moſt red, any oily matter that may 
ſtill be preſent ſeems to be decom- 
poſed by the united action of the 
heat and fixt alkali forming with a 
part of the latter, by their recipro- 
cal action, a volatile alkaline falt, 


forthwith diſcharged in elaſtic va- 


urs. Beſides the complete diſ- 
charge of the above principles, the 
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remaining fixed alkali alſo ſuffers x 
conſiderable loſs of its fixed air, or 
aerial acid; with which, when full 
ſaturated, it forms the imperfe& neu. 
tral ſalt, denominated by Dr Black 
mild fixed alkali : on this account it 
it 1s ſomewhat cauſtic, conſiderably 
deliqueſcent, and in proportion to 
its poſſeſſing theſe properties more 
or leſs, 1t more or leſs nearly ap. 


proaches to the ſtate of pure alka. 


lis. Sce AnALYS1s of VeGeTtazuss 
by Flak, and the article Fixer An. 
It is not, however, ſo effeQually de. 
prived of fixed air as to be ſuffici. 
ently cauſtic for a number of pur. 
poles. Where cauſticity is not re. 


_ quired, the ſalt thus purified is a. 


bundantly fit for moſt pharmaceuti. 
cal purpoſes : but as native tartar 
generally contains ſmall portions of 
neutral ſalts beſides the foreign mat- 
ters already noticed, it is neceſſary, 
if we wiſh to have a very pure al- 
kali for nice operations, to employ 
cryſtallization, and other means be- 
ſide the proceſs here directed.“ 
The white and red ſorts af tartar 
are equally fit for the purpoſe of 
making fixt ſalt; the only difference 
is, that the white affords a ſome- 
what larger quantity than the other; 
from fixteen ounces of this ſort, up- 
wards of four ounces of fixt alkaline 
ſalt may be obtained. 'Fhe-uſe of 
the paper is to prevent the ſmaller 
pieces of the tartar from dropping 


down into the aſh-hole, through the 


interſtices of the coals, upon firſt in- 
jecting it into the furnace. 

The calcination of the ſalt (if the 
tartar was ſufficiently burnt at firſt) 
does not increaſe its ſtrength ſo 
much as is ſuppoſed : nor 1s the 


greeniſh or blue colour any certain 


mark either of its ſtrength, or of its 
having been, © as was formerly ſup- 
poſed, long expoſed to a vehement 
fire: for if the crucible is perfectij 
clean, cloſe covered, and has ſtood 


the fire without cracking, the = 
will 


Chap. 8. 
vill turn out white, though kept 
melted and reverberated ever ſo long; 
whilſt, on the other hand, a flight 
crack happening in the crucible, or 
a ſpark of coal falling in, ſhall in a 
ſew minutes give the ſalt the colour 
admired. The colour in effect, is a 
mark rather of 1ts containing ſome 
*mfammable matter, than of its 


trength. | 


SALALCATANUSfixusVEGE- 
TABILIS PURIFICATUS. 
Fixed vegetable alkaline ſalt 
f purified. 
ER = HS. :.. 
Let the fixed alkaline Talt, called 
in England pearl aſhes, be put in- 
to a crucible, and brought to a 
ſomewhat red heat, that the oily 
impurities, if there are any, may 
| be conſumed ; then having beat 
and agitated it with an equal 
weight of water, let them be well 
mixed. After the feces have ſub- 
ſided, pour the ley into a very 
clean iron pot, and boil to dry- 
neſs, diligently ſtirring the ſalt 
towards the end of the proceſs, 
= prevent its ſticking to the veſ- 
This ſalt, if it hath been rightly 
.- purified, though it is very dry, 
if beat with an equal weight of 
water, can be diſſolved into a li- 
quor void of colour or ſmell. 


. 
* 


Tus potaſh uſed in commeree is an 
alkali mixed with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of remaining charcoal, ſulphur, 
vitriolated tartar, and oily matter. 
In the large manufaRories, the alka- 
line part is indeed conſiderably freed 
from theſe impurities by mixing the 
veed-aſhes with water, evaporating 
the clear ley, and burning the re- 
maining matter in an oven; but be- 
des that this proceſs is inſufficient 
to the complete ſeparation of the 
impurities, it alſo ſuperadds a quan · 
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=. 
tity of ſtony matter, giving to the 
alkali the pearl appearance (whence 
its name), and rendering it altoge- 
ther unfit for pharmaceutical pur- 
poſes. By the proceſs here directed, 
the alkali is effectually freed from 
all theſe heterogeneous matters, ex- 
cept perhaps a ſmall proportion of 
vitriolated tartar, or other neutral 
ſalt, which may very generally be 
neglected. As in this proceſs no 
after calcination is directed, it is 
probable that the fixed alkali thus 
prepared will not prove ſo cauſtio, 
that is to ſay, is not ſo confiderably 
deprived of fixed air, as in the pro- 
ceſs directed for preparing the ſal 
tartari. It is, however, ſufficiently 
pure for moſt purpoſes; and we con- 
ſider the above proceſs as the moſt 
convenient and cheap method of ob- 
taining the vegetable fixed alkali in 
its mild ſtate.” | 


SAL ABSINTHII. 
Salt of wormwood. 
Edinb. — 

Let any quantity of wormwood, ei- 
ther freſh gathered or moderately 
dried, be put into an iron pan, 
and with a gentle fire, reduced 
Into white aſhes. Boil theſe with 
a ſufficient quantity of ſpring wa- 
ter, filtre the liquor, and evapo- 
rate it till a dry ſalt is left be- 
hind: this proves of a brown co- 
lour; by repeated ſolution, filtra- 
tion, and inſpiſſation, it becomes 

at length pure and white. 


Ir is generally expected of a 
brown colour in the ſhops, and di- 
ſtinguiſned by this mark from the 
purer alkali of tartar. If required 
to be white, the means above recom« 


mended will ſcarcely render it ſo; 


the remains of the oil of the plant, 
on which the brown colour depends, 
not being effectually ſeparable with - 
out ſtrong calcination, If the aſbes 
. have 


E 
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kave been fully calcined before the 
affuſion of water, the ſalt will turn 
out white at once. 8 


5 I | 
Let the aſhes of wormwood [which 
the ſhops are uſually ſupplied with 
from the country] be put into an 
iron pot, or any other convehient 
veſſel, and kept redhot over the 
fire for ſome hours, 6ften ſtirring 
them, that what oily matter re- 
mains may be burnt out; then 
boil the aſhes in water, filtre the 
ley through paper, and evaporate 
it till a dry ſalt remains; which 
is to be kept in a veſſel cloſe 
ſtopt. . 


After the ſame manner a fixt al- 


* kaline ſalt may be prepared from 
all thoſe vegetables which yield 
this kind of falt [L. J, as bean- 
ſtalks, broom, &c. [E. J + 


Tuxssx falts are obtained to great- 
er advantage from dry plants than 
from green ones; they muſt not 


however be too dry, or too old; for 


in ſuch caſe they afford but a ſmall 


quantity of ſalt. The fire ſhould 


be ſo managed, as that the ſubject 
may burn freely, yet not burſt into 
violent flame; this laſt cireumſtance 
would greatly leſſen the yield of the 
ſalt; and a very cloſe ſmothering 


heat would have this effect in a 


greater degree: hence the aſhes of 
charcoal ſcarce yield any ſalt, whilſt 


the wood it was made from, if burnt 
at firſt in the open air, affords a large 


quantity. 

If the aſhes are not calcined after 
the burning, a conſiderable portion 
of the oil of the ſrhject remains in 
them unconſumed; and hence the 


falt turns out impure, of a brown 


colour, and ſomewhat ſaponaceous. 
Tachenius, Boerhaave, and others, 


have entertained a very high opinion 


bf theſe oily ſalts, and endeavour as 
much as poſſible to retain the oil in 
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them. They are nevertheleſs liable 


to a great inconvenience, uncertain. 
ty in point of ſtrength, without pro- 
miſing any advantage to counterba- 
lance it: if the common alkalis are 
required to be made milder and leſz 
acrimonious (which is the only point 
aimed at in the making of theſe 
medicated falts, as they are called) 
they may be occaſionally rendered 
ſo by ſuitable additions. Pure al. 
kalis, united with a certain quantit 

of expreſſed oil, compoſe (as we tal 
ſee hereafter) a perfect ſoap, in 
which: the pungent taſte of the al. 
kaline ſalt is totally ſuppreſſed : it 
is obvious, therefore, that on the 
ſame principle the pungency may be 
covered in part, and this propor- 
tionably to the quantity of oily mat. 
ter combined. But we may obtain 
more elegantly, by a proceſs deſeri. 
bed in page 440, (under the title of 
Sat altalinur ſalis marini), a per- 
fectly pure white alkaline ſalt, of 


all the mildneſs that can be wiſhed 


for. 

The ſhops were formerly burden- 
ed with a great number of theſe 
ſalts, which are now very judiciouſly 
rejected; thoſe here retained being 
abundantly ſufficient to anſwer all 
the uſeful purpoſes that can be ex- 
peed from theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions. All fixt alkaline ſalts, from 
whatever vegetable they may be ob- 
tained(thoſe of certain marine plants 
excepted, which partake of ſea · ſalt 
or its alkalt), are nearly one and the 
fame thing, and not diſtinguiſhable 
from each other, at leaſt in their 
effect as medicines; and hence the 
college of London, in moſt of the 
compoſitions wherein theſe ſorts of 
ſalts are ingredients, allow 2 fixt 
alkaline ſalt to be made uſe of. 

Some differences indeed are ob- 
ſerved in them as uſually prepared; 
but theſe depend upon the manner 
in which the proceſs for obtaining 


them is conducted, or on ſome i 
Ws, ine 
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which either pre · exiſted in · the ve- 
getable, or Were produced in the 
burning, remaining mixed with the 

„ A variation in the heat by 
which the plant is burnt or calcined, 


ions a differenee in the aeri- 


mony of the produce: the more ve- 
hement and laſting the fire (to a 
certain degree) the more acrid is the 
The circumſtances of uſing 
the aſhes freſh burnt, or after they 
have- been long expoſed to the air, 
and of applying the water hot or 
cold to the aſhes, likewiſe make a 
conſiderable variation. By long ex- 
poſure to the air, even the alkalis 
that have been made cauſtic by 
quicklime, loſe all the acrimony 
which they had received from that 
treatment, on account of their ab- 
ſorbing fixed air from the atmo- 
ſphere.” The chemiſts affirm, that 
they imbibe alſo from the air, in a 
lengtli of time, a portion of vitrio- 
lic acid, by which a part of them is 
converted into a neutral falt, the 
ſame with the tartarus vitriolatus 
of the ſhopsz and it is certain, that 
ſuch a ſalt is often found among the 
aſhes of vegetables ; though it does 
not, perhaps, ariſe from that origin. 
Boiling water takes up this neutral 
falt from the aſhes ; whilſt cold wa- 
ter extracts from them only the pure 
alkaline ſalts, unleſs it be uſed in 


too large a quantity, or ſuffergd to 
ſtand too long upon them. Boiling 


water diſſolves alſo more than cold, 
of the oily parts of the ſübject, if 
any remained unconſumed. 


NITRUM FIXUM. 
Fixt nitre, or rather fixed alkali of 


5 nitre. 
Take of 


' Powdered nitre, four ounces; 


Charcoal in powder, five drams. 
Mix them thoroughly together, by 

rubbing them in a mortar; and 

injett the mixture, by a little at a 
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ine watters of a different kind, 
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time, into a red-hot ctucible. A 

_ deflagration, or a bright flame 
with a biſſing noiſe, happens on 
each injection: the whole quan- 
tity being thus deflagrated, con- 
tinue the fire ſtrong for half an 


hour. 


Ni ra is compoſed of the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt and 
a peculiar acid. In this proceſs the 
acid is deſtroyed, and the remain- 
ing ſalt proves merely alkaline, not 
different in quality from the /a/ tar- 
tari, except that a very minute por- 
tion of the nitre generally remains 
unchanged; the ſalt is purified by 
ſolution in water, filtration, and e- 
vaporation. It may be obſerved, 
that the ſalt receives no ſenſible ad- 
dition from the vegetable coal em- 
ployed for the deflagration; for the 
aſhes of charcoal have exceeding 
little ſaline matter; and the quan- 


tity of charcoal above directed, 


yields only a grain or two of aſhes. 
© Theſe are the ſeveral methods of 
obtaining the vegetable fixed alkali 
in its pure ſtate, ſo far as it is freed 
of every thing but fixed air. The 
ſalt may be obtained by a variety of 


other proceſles; but is always the 


ſame thing, ſave differences in regard 
to its purity.%”  - 

This ſalt, then, has a pungent 
fiery taſte, and oecaſions in the 
mouth a kind of urinous flavour, 
probably from a reſolution which it 
produces in the ſaliva. It readily 
diſſolves in water, and deliquates in 
the air, but is not acted upon by 
pure vinous ſpirits. Inſtead of be- 
ing diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, if a 
ſaturated ſolution of it in water be 
dropt into the pure ſpirit, it will 
not mix therewith, but fall diſtinct 


to the bottom: if water be mixed 


with the ſpirit, the addition of fixt 


alkaline ſalt will imbibe the water, 
and form with it, as in 


the other 
eaſe, a diſtinct fluid at the bottom: 
| | Ee4 5 


J 
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this property affords a commodious 
method of dephlegmating vinous 
ſpirits, or ſeparating theit watery 
part, as we have already ſeen in 
age 395. 3 
Mild ſalt of tartar; or ſolutions of 
it in water, raiſe an efferveſcence on 
the admixture'of acid liquors, and 
deſtroy their acidity, the alkali and 
acid uniting together into a com- 
pound of new qualities, called neu- 
tral : earthy ſubſtances, and moſt 
metallic bodies, previouſſy diſſolved 
in the acid, are precipitated from it 
by the alkali. The alkaline falt 
changes the colours of the blue 
flowers of plants, or their infuſions, 
to a green: it has the ſame effect 
on the bright red flowers and on the 
colourleſs infufions of white ones; 
but in many of the dark red, as 
thoſe of the wild poppy, and of the 
yellow ones, it produces no ſuch 
change, | 4 
Solutions of this falt liquefy all 
the animal juices except milk; cor- 
rode the fleſhy parts mto a kind of 
mucous matter; concrete with am- 
mal fats and vegetable oils into 
ſoap; and diſſolve ſulphur into a red 
liquor; eſpecially if aſſiſted by a 
boiling heat, and "mingled with 
quicklime, which greatly promotes 
their activity, by abſtracting their 


fixed air.“ On pure earths and 


ſtones, theſe liquors have no fenſible 
action; but if the earth or ſtones 
be mixed with four or five times the 
weight of the dry falt, and urged 
with a ſtrong fire, they melt along 
with it, and become afterwards per- 
fectly ſoluble both in water and by 
the moiſture of the air: with a fmall- 
er proportion of the ſalt, as an equal 
weight, they run into an indiſſoluble 
glaſſy matter. | 

The medical virtues of this falt 
are, to attenuate the juices, reſolve 
obſtructions, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions. A dilute ſolution 
of it drank warm in bed, generally 
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all putrid diſorders in general, this 


that alkali remains nearly pure. It 


its quantity, either a vitreous ot 2 


Part IN; 


excites ſweat; if that evacuation i; 
not favoured, its ſenſible operation 
is by urine. It is an excellent te. 
medy 1n coſtive habits, eſpecially if 
a few grains of aloes he: occaſion. 
ally interpoſed; with this advantage 
above other purgatives and laxatives, 
that when the complaint is once 
removed, it is not apt to return. 
Where acidities abound in the firk 
paſſages; this ſalt abſorbs the acid, 
and unites with it into a mild ape- 
rient neutral ſalt- As one of its 
principal operations is to render the 
animal fluids more thin, it is obyi. 
ous, that where they are already 
colliquated, as in ſcurvies, and in 


medicine is improper. By D. 
Pringle's experiments, however, fix. 
ed alkali was {ound to be very con: - 
ſiderably antiſeptic.” The common 
doſe of the ſalt is from two or three 
grains to a ſeruple; in ſome circum- 
ſtances it has been extended to a 
dram; in which caſe it muſt always 
be largely dilated with watery li- 


quors. | 


SAL ALCALINUS SALIS MARINI, 
The alkaline ſalt of ſea-ſalt. 

Take of | 

Cubical nitre (prepared as here- 
after deſcribed in ſect. vi. of 
this chapter) four ounces; 

Charcoal, five drams. | 

Mix and deflagrate as in the prece- 
ding proceſs. | 


Cumicar nitre is compoſed of the 
nitrous acid united with the alka- 
line baſis of ſea-ſalt : the acid being 
here ſeparated in the deflagration., 


poſſeſſes the general properties of 
the foregoing preparation; chan- 
ging blue flowers, green; diſſolving 
oils, ſalts, and ſulphur ; bringing 
earths and ftones into fuſion, and 
forming with them, according to 


ſoluble: 


1 
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ſoluble eompound; efferveſcing with 
acids; precipitating earths, and me- 
als diſſolved in them, and uniting 
vith the acid into a neutral ſalt. It 
Jiffers from the foregoing alkalis, in 
being much milder in taſte ; not ſo 
xadily diſſolving in water; not at. 
all deliquating in the air; eaſily 
aſſuming, like neutral ſalts, a cry- 
ſtalline form; and yielding, with 
each of the common acids, com- 
pounds very ſenſibly different, bota 
in their form and qualities, from 
thoſe which reſult from the coali- 
tion of the vegetable alkalis with 
the reſpective acids. The cryſtals of 
this ſalt itſelf are priſmatic, great- 
ly reſembling thoſe of the ſalt called 

mirabile, (See the ſection of 
NeuT&AL SALTS.) - Expoſed. to a 
warm air, they fall into a porous, 
friable maſs, and loſe above - two. 
thirds of their weight. 
How far this ſalt differs in medi- 
cal virtue from the other alkalis, is 
not well known. It apparently poſ- 
ſeſſes the ſame general virtues; and, 
as It is far milder, may be given. in 
more eonſiderable doſes. | 
A ſalt of the ſame nature with 
this, but leſs pure, as containing an 
admixture of the common vegetable 
alkali, is prepared at Alicant, and 
ſome other places, from the aſhes of 
certain marine plants, called kali ; 
which plants are ſuppoſed to have 
given riſe to the name allali. The 
{alt of the kali plants is called /oda 
or bariglia: it has been long uſed 
medicinally in. France, and begins 
now to be introduced into practice 
in this country. 


SAL ALCALINUS fixus FOS- 

SILIS PURIFICTUS. 

Fixed fofil alkaline ſalt purified. 
Edinb. 


Take of 

Aſhes of Spaniſh kali, commonly 
called ſoda or barilla, as much 
as you pleaſe. 


„ -— w@: 
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Bruiſe them; then boil in water till 


44% 
all the ſalt is diſſolved in the wa- 

ter. Strain this through paper, 
and evaporate in an iron velſel, ſo 
as after the liquor has cooled the 
ſalt may concrete into cryſtals. 


By the above proceſs, the foſ-- 
fil alkali is obtained ſufficiently pure, 
being much more diſpoſed to cry- 
ſtallize than the vegetable alkali; 
the admixture of this laſt, objected 
to dy Dr Lewis, is hereby in a great 
meaſure prevented. 

The natrum, or foſſil alkali, is 
found lying upon the ground in the 
iſland of Teneriff, and ſome other 
countries. The native productions 
of this ſalt ſeem to have been better 
known to the ancients than to late 
naturaliſts ;: and it is, with good rea- 
fon, ſuppoſed to be the nitre of the 
Bible. How far the native natrune 
may ſuperſede artificial means to 
procure it from mixed bodies, we 
have not been able to learn with cer- 
tainty.“ 


LIXIVIUM TARTARI CL.) 
Liquamen ſalis tartari, vulgo Oleum 
tartari per deliquium [B. 

' Ley of tartar, 

Or oil of tartar per deliguium. 


Lond. 
Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs, be 
ſet by in a moiſt place, that it 
may liquefy. | 


EZdinb. 

Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar in 
a flat glaſs diſh, and expoſe it to 
the air, for ſome days, in a moiſt 
place; it will run into a liquor, 

vhich is either to be filtered thro? 
paper, or ſeparated from the fe- 

ces by decantation.— The higher 
the ſalt has been calcined, the more 
readily will it relent in the air. 


Tus ſolutions of fixt alkaline . 
ſalts, effected by expoſing them to 
a moiſt air, are generally looked up- 
on as being purer than thoſe made 
by applying water direQly: for 

2 though 


** * + r . 8 i we- © 
2 Fan * 2 2 


* 
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- though the ſalt be repeatedly didol- 
ved in water, filtered, and exficca- 


ted; yet on being liquefied by the 
humidity of the air, it will ſtill de- 
polite a portion of earthy matter: 
but it muſt-be obſerved, that the ex- 
ficcated ſalt leaves always an earthy 
matter on being diſſolved in water, 
as well as on being deliquated in 
the air. Whether it leaves more in 
one circumſtance than in the other, 
I have not examined. The dcli- 


quated lixivium is ſaid to contain 


nearly one part of alkaline ſalt to 
three of an aqueous fluid. It is in- 
different, in regard to the lixivium 
itſelf, whether the white aſhes of 
tartar, or the ſalt extracted from 


them, be uſed: but as the aſhes leave 
a much greater quantity of earth, 


the ſeparation of the ley proves more 


troubleſome. 
LIXIVIUM SAPONARIUM. 


Soap ley. | 
Lond. c 
Take f 
- Ruſſia pot - aſh, | 


Quicklime, each, equal weights. 
Gradually ſprinkle on them as much 
water as will flake the lime; then 
pour on more water, ftirring the 
whole together, that the ſalt may 
be diſſolved : let the ley ſettle, 
pour it off into another veſſel, 


and, if there is occaſion, filtre it. 


A wine pint of this ley, meaſured 
with the greateſt exactneſs, ought 
to weigh juſt ſixteen ounces Troy. 
If it proves heavier, for every dram 
that it exceeds this weight, add to 
each pint of the liquor an ounce 
and a half of water by meaſure: 
if lighter, boil it till che like quan- 
tity is waſted, or pour it upon 
Freſh lime and aſhes. | 


VICKLIME greatly increaſes the 
ſtrength of alkaline ſalts; and hence 
this ley is much more acrimonious, 
and acts more powerfully as a men- 
fruum on oils, fats, & c. than © ſ{p- 


- able qualities to it. 


Part Ill. 


lution of the pot-aſh alone: the 
lime ſhould' be uſed freſh from the 
kilns by long keeping, even in cloſe 
veſſels, it loſes of its ſtrength: ſuch 
ſhould be made choice of as is tho. 
roughly burnt or calcined, Which 
may be known by its comparative 
lightneſs. = 
All the inſtruments employed in 
this proceſs, ſhould be either of 
wood, earthen ware, or glaſs : the 
common metallic ones would be cor. 
roded by the ley, ſo as either to 
diſcolour or communicate diſagree. 
If it ſhould be 
needful to filtre or ſtrain the liquor, 
care muſt be taken that the filtre 
or ſtrainer be of vegetable matter: 
woollen, filk, and that ſort of filter. 
ing paper which is made of animal 
ſubſtances, are quickly corroded and 
diſſolved by it. | | 
The liquor is moſt conveniently 
weighed in a harrow-necked glaſs 
bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea- 


| ſure of a wine pint may ariſe ſome 


height inte its neck; the place 
where it reaches to being marked 
with a diamond. A pint of the com- 
mon leys of our ſoft ſoapmakers 
weighs more than fi:;teen ounces: 
it has been found that their ſoap- 
ley will be reduced to the ſtandard 
bere propoſed, by mixing it with 
ſomething leſs than an equal mea- 
ſure of water. 


LIXIVIUM CAUSTICUM, 
Cauſtic ley. 
| „ „„ Tas. 
Take f 
Freſh - burnt quicklime, eight 
ounces; 
Purified fixed vegetable alkaline 
ſalt, eight ounces. 5 
Throw in the quicklime, with 
twenty-eight ounces of warm 
water, into an iron or earthen 
veſſel, The ebullition and ex- 
tinction of the lime being per- 
fectly finiſhed, inſtantly add the 
alkaline ſalt; and having tho- 
roughly 


with acids. 


Chap. 8. 
bly mixed them, ſhut the 
el till the whole cools. Stir 


the cooled matter, and pour out 


the whole into a glafs funnel, 
whoſe throat muſt be ftopt up 
with a piece of clean rag. Let 
the upper mouth of the funnel be 
covered, whilſt the tube of the 
other is inſerted into a glaſs veſ- 
ſel, ſo that the ley may gradu- 
ally drop through the zag into 
the veſſel placed underneath. 
When it firſt gives over dropping, 
pour upon it into the funnel ſome 
ounces of water; but cautiouſly, 
and in ſuch a manner, that the 
water ſhall ſwim above the mat- 
ter, The ley will again begin to 
drop, and the affuſion of water is 
to be repeated in the ſame man- 
ner, until three pounds have drop- 
ped, which takes up the ſpace of 
two or three days; then agita - 
ting the ſuperior and inferior 
parts of the ley together, mix 
them, and put up the liquor in a 
well-ſhut veſſel. 
If the ley is rightly prepared, it will 
be void of colour or ſmell ; nor 
will it raiſe an efferveſcence ex- 


cept, perhaps, a very ſlight one 


denote the ſalt not ſufficiently 
calcined ; and efferveſcence, that 
the quicklime has not been good. 


Tux reaſons and propriety of 
the different ſteps in the above pro- 
ceſs will be beſt underſtood by ſtu- 
dying the theory on which it is 
founded. The principle of mild- 
neſs in all alkaline ſalts, whether 
fixed or volatile, vegetable or foſſil, 
1 very evidently fixed air or the aẽ᷑ 
rial acid: But as quicklime has a 
greater attraction for fixed air than 
any of theſe ſalts, ſo if this ſub- 
ance is preſented to any of them, 
they are thereby deprived of their 
fired air, and forthwith become cau- 
tic. This is what preciſely hap- 
pens in the above proceſſes (See 


Fixt alldline Salts. 


Colour and odour. 


* 
14 
Axarxsis of VEGETABLES by Fires - 


and the article Fizxzpd AIR). The 


propriety of cloſely ſhutting the 
veſſels through almoſt every ſtep of 
the operation is ſufficiently obvious; 


- viz. to prevent the abſorption of fix- 


ed air from the atmoſphere, which 
might defeat our intentions. When 
only a piece of cloth is put into the 
throat of the funnel, the operation is 
much more tedious, on account that 
the pores of the cloth are foon block- 


ed up with the wet powdery mat- 


ter. To prevent this, it may be 


convenient to place above the cloth * 


a piece of fine Fly's wire - work; 
but as metallie matters are apt to 
be corroded, the method uſed by 
Dr Black is of all others the moſt 
eligible. The Doctor firſt drops a 


-rugged ſtone into the tube of the 


funnel, in a certain place of which it 
forms itſelf a firm bed, whiltt the 
inequalities on its ſurface afford in- 
terſtices of ſufficient ſize for the 
paſſage of the filtering liquor. On 
the upper ſurſace of this ſtone he 


lightly imbeds a thin layer of lint 


or clean tow; immediately above 
this, but not in contact with it, he 
drops a ſtone fimilar to the former, 
and of a fize proportioned to the 
ſwell in the upper part of the tube 
of the funnel. The interſtices be- 
tween this ſecond ſtone and the fun- 
nel are filled up with ſtones of a leſs 
dimenſion, and the gradation uni- 
formly continued till pretty ſmall 
ſand is employed. Finally, this is 
covered with a layer of coarſer ſand 
and {mall tones to ſuſtain the weight 
of the matter, and to prevent its be- 
ing inviſcated in the minute inter- 
ſtices of the fine ſand. The throat 
of the funnel being thus built up, 
the. ſtony fabric is to be freed of 
clay and other adhering impurities, 
by making clean water paſs through 
it- till the water comes clear and 
trauſparent from the extremity of 
the funnel. It is obvious, that in 


this. contrivance the author has, as 


uſual, 


uſual, copied nature in the means 
ſhe employs to depurate watery 
matters in the bowels of the earth; 
and it might be uſefully applied for 
the filtration of ſundry other fluids. 
It is a very neceſſary caution to 
pour the water gently into the fun- 
nel; for if it is thrown in a forcible 

ſtream, a quantity of the powdery 


matter will be waſhed down, and 


render all our previous labour uſe- 
leſs. That part of the ley holding 
the greateſt quantity of ſalt in ſolu- 
tion, will no doubt be heavieſt, and 
will conſequently ſink loweſt in the 
veſſel: the agitation of the ley is 
therefore neceſſary, in order to pro- 
cure a ſolution of uniform ſtrength 
through all its parts. If the falt 
has been previouſly freed of oily and 
other inflammable matters, this ley 


will be colourleſs and void of fmell. | 
If the quicklime has been ſo effec- 


tually deprived of its own fixed air, 
as to be able to abſorb the whole of 
that in the alkali, the ley will make 
no eſſerveſcence with acids, being 
now deprived of fixed air, to the diſ- 
charge of which by acids this ap- 
pearance is to be aſcribed in the 
mild or acrated alkalis. 

The cauſtic ley is therefore to 
be conſidered as a ſolution of pure 
alkali in water. See article Fixzb 


Air. | 
© It may be proper to obſerve, for 


the ſake of underſtanding the whole - 
of the theory of the above proceſs, - 


that whilſt the alkali has become 
cauſtic, from being deprived of fixed 
air by the quicklime, the lime has in 


its turn become mild and inſoluble 
in water from having received the 


fixed air of the alkali. | 

The cauſtic ley, under various 
pompous names, has been much uſed 
as a lithontriptic ; but its fame is 
now beginning to paſs away. In 


acidities in the ſtomach, attended 


with much flatulence and laxity, 


the cauſtic ley is better adapted than 


mild alkalis; as in its union with 
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the acid matter it does not ſeparate 
air. When covered with mucilas;. 
nous matters 1t may be ſafely taken 
into the ſtomach; and by its ſtimu- 
lus coincides with the other inten. 


* 


tions of cure. 


* 


LAPIS SEPTICUS, feu CAU. 
TERIUM POTENTIALE. 


The ſeptic ſtone, pr potential cautery, 
ö 

Take of | 

. \Potaſh, 


eee each equal parts; 
ater, three times the weight of 
A 
Macerate for two days, occaſionally 
ſtirring them; then filtre the ley, 
and evaporate it to dryneſs, Put 
the dry maſs into a crucible, and 
urge it with a ſtrong fire, till it 
flows like oil: then pour it out 
upon a flat plate made hot; and 
while the matter continues ſoft, 
cut it into pieces of a proper ſize 
and figure, which are to be kept 
in a glaſs veſlel cloſely ſtopt. 


| CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
ACERRIMUM. 
The ſtrongeſt common cau 


| Edinb. 
© Take of 
Cauſtic ley, what quantity you 
pleaſe. 
Evaporate it in a very clean iron 
_ veſſel upon a gentle fire, till, on 
the ebullition ceaſing, the ſaline 
matter gently flows like oil, which 
happens before the veſſel becomes 
red. Pour out the cauſtic, thus 
liquefied, upon a ſmooth iron 
plate ; let it be divided into ſmall 
pieces before it hardens, and 
| theſe are to be put up into well- 
ſhut phials. 


ic. 


Tux effect of the above proceſſes 
is ſimply to diſcharge the water of 
the ſolution, whereby the cauſticity 
of the alkali is more concentrated 
in any given quantity. Theſe pre- 

f a Parations 


A. 


Chap. 8. | 

rations are ſtrong and ſudden 
cauſtics.” The cauſtic prepared in 
this way has an inconvenience of 
being apt to liquefy too much u- 

n the part to which it is applied, 
iq that it is not eaſily confined with- 
in the limits in which it is intended 
to operate; and indeed the ſudden- 
neſs of its act ion depends on this 
diſpoſition to liquefy. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
FORTIU>. 

The ſtronger common cauſtic. 
Lord. ; 
Boil any quantity of the ſoap leys 
above deſcribed to one - fourth 
part; then, whilſt it continues 
boiling, ſome lime that has been 
kept for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
veſſel ftopt with a cork is to be 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
till it has abſorbed all the liquor, 


ſo as to form a kind of paſte; 
which keep for uſe in a veſſel very 


cloſely ſtopt. | 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE MI- 
TIUS. 
The milder common cauſtic. 
Edinb. 
© Take of | 
Cauſtic ley, what quantity you 
pleaſe. 
Evaporate in an iron veſſel till one- 


Hut alkaline Salts. 


LAY 


third remains; then mix with it 
as much new-ſlaked quicklime as 

will bring it to the confiftence of 

pretty ſolid pulſe, which is to 
be kept in a veſſel cloſely ſlopt. 


* Here the addition of lime in 
ſubſtance renders the preparation 
leſs apt to liquefy than the forego- 
ing, and conſequently more eaſily 
confineable within the intended li- 
mits, but proportionably flower in 
its operation. The deſign of keep- 
ing or of ſlaking the lime is, that its 
acrimony may be ſomewhat abated.“ 

Expoſed long to the air, theſe 
Preparations gradually reſume their 
power of efferveſcence, and loſe 
proportionably of the additional ac- 


tivity which the quicklime had pro ͤ 


duced in them. | 
Lond. 
Take of 
Freſh quicklime, | 
Soft ſoap, of cach equal parts. 
Mix them well together at the time 
of uſing. 5 


Tuis cauſtic, notwithſtanding the 
lime is uſed freſh, proves much mild - 
er than the former; the acrimony 
of the ſalt being here covered by 
the oil and tallow by which it is re- 
duced into ſoap. 


e 


{ 


8 fixed alkalis are procured 
from the burning of vegeta- 
bles, and remain behind in the aſhes; 


volatile ones are produced by a like 


degree of heat from animal ſubſtan- 
ces, and riſe in diſtillation along 
with the other volatile principles ; 
the admiſſion of air neceſlary for the 
production of the former is not 
needful for the latter. Theſe ſalts 
are obtainable alſo from ſome vege- 


2 


VoLATILE ALKALINE SALTS. | 


table matters, and from vegetable 
and animal ſoot. Though a ſtrong 
fire is requiſite for their production, 
yet when once completely formed, 
they are diflipated by the gentleſt 
warmth ; in diſtillation they riſe 
ſooner than the moſt highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine. They are pro- 
duced in urine by putrefaction with- 
out fire ; and without fire alſo they 
exhale from it. 

8PI- 
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SPIRIT US, SAL, et OLEUM have come over into it, they ma 


CORNU CERI. 


Spirit, falt, and oil of hartſhorn. 
n Lond 


Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn by a fire 


gradually raiſed almoſt to the 
higheft ; a ſpirit, ſalt, and oil 
will aſcend. ä 


If the oil be ſeparated, and the 


ſpirit and falt diſtilled again to- 
gether with a very gentle heat, 
they will both ariſe more pure. 


If this be carefully repeated ſe- 


veral times, the ſalt will become 
exceedingly white, the ſpirit 


limpid as water, and of a grate- 


T 


Calcined len is generally made 


ful odour. | | | 
he falt, ſeparated from the ſpirit, 
and ſublimed firſt from an equal 
weight of pure chalk, and after- 
wards from a little reQified fpi- 
rit of wine, becomes the ſooner 
pure. 


by burning the horns left after 
this diftillation. 


| Aﬀer the ſame manner a ſpirit, ſalt, 


and oil. may be obtained from eve · 


ry kind of animal ſubſtance. 


Edinb. + 


Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large 


iron pot furniſhed with an earth- 
en head ; and having fitted on 


a capacious receiver, and luted 


the junctures, diſtil in an open 


fire gradually increaſed. At firſt 


a a phlegm ariſes, then a ſpirit, and 


afterwards a volatile ſalt, accom- 
panied with an oil: the oil that 
comes over firſt is of a yellowiſh 
colour; but on protracting the 
diſtillation, there ſuceeeds a red · 
diſk one verging to black, In the 
bottom of the iron pot there re- 
mains a black coal; which being 
burnt te whiteneſs in the open 
air, is called calcined hartſhorn. 


Having poured out of the recipient 


* 


* 
- 


all the different matters which 
A | 


be ſeparated from one another in 
the following manner: the oil ſe. 

- parates from the phlegm and ſpi. 
rit in filtration; the two latter 
will paſs through, and-the oil te. 

main on the filtre. The phlegm 
may be ſeparated from the ſpirit 
by diſtillation in a tall veſſel with 

a gentle heat: the ſpirit will 
come over into the recipient, and 

the phlegm remain at the bottom 
of the diſtilling veſſel. 

The ſpirit may be divided into a 

volatile falt and phlegm, by di. 
ſtilling it in a very tall and nar. 
row cucurbit: the ſalt will ariſe, 
and adhere to the head in a dry 

form; the j. hlegm remaining be. 
hind. WE | 

The ſalt may be freed from the oil 
by ſubliming it from twice its 
quantity of potaſh ; for the oil 
is kept down by the potaſh whilſt 

the falt ariſes. ; 

The ſpirit alſo is rendered purer, by 

adding to every pint two ounces 
of potaſh, and diſtilling in a glaſs 
retort. 

The remaining potaſh may be again 
purified for uſe, by calcining it 
in an open fire, ſo as to burn out 
the oil it had abſorbed from the 

ſalt or ſpirit. / 

A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be ob- 
tained in the ſame manner from 


all the ſolid parts of animals. 


Tux wholeſale dealers have very 
large pots for the diſtillation of 
hartſhorn, with earthen heads al- 
moſt like thoſe of the common ſtill : 
for receivers, they uſe a couple of 
oil jars, the mouths of which are 
luted together ; the pipe that comes 
from the head enters the lowermoſt 
jar through a hole made on purpoſe 
in its bottom. . When a large quan- 


tity of the ſubje& is to be diſtilled, 


it is cuſtomary to continue the ope- 
8 2 ration 


s * 
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Chap- 8. 
ration for ſeveral days ſueceſſively ; 
only unluting the head occalionally 
to put in freſh materials. 5 
When only a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed in 
{and furnaces; may be employed; 
an iron head being fitted to it. The 
receiver ought to be large, and a 
glaſs, or rather tin adopter, inſerted 
betwixt it and the pipe of the head. 
The diſtilling veſſel being char- 
with pieces of the horn, a mode- 
rate fire is applied, which is ſſowly 


increaſed, and raifed at length al - 


moſt to the utmoſt degree. At ſirſt 
aphlegmat ic liquor ariſes; the quan- 
tity of which will be leſſer or great · 


er, according as the horns were 


more or leſs dry: this is ſucceeded 
by the ſalt and oil; the ſalt at firſt 
diſſolves as it comes over in the 
phlegm, and thus forms what is 
called ſpirit. When the phlegm 
is ſaturated, the remainder of the 
falt concretes in a ſolid form to the 
ſides of the recipient. If it is re- 
quired to have the whole of the ſalt 
ſolid and undiſſolved, the phlegm 
ſhould be removed as ſoon as the 
ſalt begins to ariſe, which may be 
known by the appearance of white 
fumes : and that this may be done 
the more commodiouſly, the recei- 
ver ſhould be left unluted, till this 
firſt part of the proceſs is finiſhed. 
The white vapours which now ariſe, 
ſometimes come with ſuch vehe- 
mence, as to throw off or burſt the 
receiver ; to prevent this accident, 
it is convenient to have a ſmall hole 
in the luting; which may be occa- 
fionally ſtopt with a wooden peg, 
or opened as the operator ſhall find 
proper. After the ſalt has all ariſen, 
a thick dark-coloured oil comes o- 
ver: the proceſs is now to be diſ- 
continued; and the veſſels, when 
grown cold, unluted. 

All the liquid matters being pour- 


ddl out of the receiver, the ſalt which 
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remains adhering to its ſides is to 
be waſhed out with a little water, 
and added to the reſt. It is conve- - 
ment to let the whole ſtand for a 
few hours, that the oil may the bet- 
ter diſengage itſelf from the liquor, 
ſo as to be firſt ſeparated by a funs 
nel, and afterwards more perfectly 
by filtration through wetted pap- 
per. The ſalt and ſpirits are then 
to be farther purified as above di- 
rected. 

The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with 
in the ſhops is extremely precari- 
ous in point of ſtrength; the quan- 
tity of ſalt contained in it (on which 
its efficacy depends) varying accor- 
ing as the diſtillation in rectifying 
it is continued for a longer or ſhorter 
time. If after the volatile falthas 
ariſen, ſo much of the phlegm or 
watery part be driven over after it, 
as 1s juſt ſufficient to diſſolve it, the 
ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, and as 
ſtrong as it can be made. If the pro 
ceſs is not at this inſtant ſtopt, the 
phlegm, continuing to ariſe, muſt 
render the ſpirit continually weaker 
and weaker. The diſtillation there- 
fore ought to be diſcontinued at 
this period ; or rather whilſt ſome 
of the ſalt ſtill remains undiſſol- 
ved: the ſpirit will thus prove al- 
ways equal, and the buyer be fur- 
niſhed with a certain criterion. of 
its ftrength. Very few have taken 
any notice of the above-mentioned 
inconvenience of theſe kinds of ſpi- 
Tits; and the remedy is firſt hinted 
at in the Pharmacopceia Reformata. 
The purity of the ſpirit is eaſily 
judged from its clearneſs and grate- 
ful odour. . 


VoLaTILE alkaline ſalts, and 
their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 
in many reſpects, with fixt alkalis, 
and their ſolutions or leys; as in 
changing the colour of blue flowers 
to a green; efferveſcing with and 
and. neutraliſing acids when in their 


8 , 
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mild ſtate; liquefying the animal jui- thoſe of the flow kind, they are gf. 
ces, and corroding the fleſhy parts, fo ten the moſt efficacious remedy, My 
as when applied to the ſkin, and pre- Biſſet obſerves, in his Eſſay on the 
vented from exhaling by a proper Medical Conſtitution of Great Bi. 
covering, to act as cauſties; diſſol- tain, that though many caſes occyx 
wing oils and ſulphur, though leſs which will yield to no other medi. 
readily than the fixed alkalis, on ac - cine than the bark, yet he has met 
count, probably, of their not being with a pretty many that were only 
able to bear any conſiderable heat, ſuppreſſed from time to time by the 
by which their activity might be bark, but were completely cured by 
promoted. . Their principal differ · alkaline ſpirits : That theſe ſpirits 

| -ence from the other alkalis ſeemsto will often carry off vernal intermit. 

Ki conſiſt in their volatility: they ex - tents, without any previous evacus- 

#4 hale or emit pungent vapours in tion: but that they are generally 

4 the coldeſt ſtate of the atmoſphere; more effectual, if a purge is premi. 

44 and by ther ſtimulating ſmell they fed ; and in plethoric or inflamma- 

1 0 prove ſerviceable in languors and matory caſes, or where the fever per. 

1 Faintings. Taken internally, they ſonates a remittent, veneſection. 

1 diſcover a greater colliquating as Theſe ſalts are moſt commodioul- 
. well as ſtimulating power; the ly taken in a liquid form, largely 

blood drawn from a vein, after their diluted; or in that of a bolus, which 
uſe has been continued for ſome fhould be made up only as it is want- 
time, being found to be remarkably ed. The doſe is from a grain or two 
amore fluid than before; they are to ten or twelve. Ten drops of a 
likewiſe more diſpoſed to operate well made ſpirit, or ſaturated ſolu- 
by perſpiration, and to act on the tion, are reckoned to contain about 
mervous ſyſtem. They are particu- a grain of the ſalt. In intermit- 
Jarly uſeful in lethargic cafes; in tents, fifteen or twenty drops of the 

Hyſterical and hypochondriacal diſ- ſpirit are given in a tea- cup full of 

orders, and in the languors, head - cold ſpring water, and repeated five 

achs, inflations of the ſtomach, fla - or fix times in each intermiſſion. 

<ulent colics, and other ſymptoms - 5 $58. | 
awhich attend them; they are gene- Tux volatile ſalts and ſpirits pre- 
rally found more ſerviceable to aged pared from different animal ſub- 
perſons, and in phlegmatic habits, ſtances, have been ſuppoſed capable 
than in the oppoſite circumſtances. of producing different effects upon 
In ſome fevers, particularly thoſe. of the human body, and to receive ſpe- 
the low kind, accompanied with a cific virtues from the ſubject. The 
cough, hoarſeneſs, __ a redundance ſalt of vipers has been eſteemed par- 
of phlegm, they are of great utility; ticularly ſerviceable in the diſorders 
liquefying the viſcid juices, raiſing occaſioned by the bite of that ani- 

The vis vitz, and exciting a ſalutary mal; and a ſalt drawn from the hu- 

diaphoreſis: but in putrid fevers, man ſkull, in diſeaſes of the head. 

ſcurvies, and wherever the maſs of But modern practice acknowledges 

Þlood is thin and acrimonious, © their no ſuch different effects from theſe 

uſe is ambiguous. As they are preparations ; and chemical experi- 
more powerful than the fixt, in li- ments have ſhown their identity. 
quefying tenacious humours; ſo they There is indeed, when not ſuffict- 
prove more hurtful, where the fluids ently purified, a very perceptible 
are already in a colliquated ſtate. difference in the ſmell, taſte, degree 
In veroal intermittents, particularly of pungency, and volatility of _ 
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. Uyne and antiſpaſmodic, to procure 
' calm ſleep and gentle ſweat, with- 


Chap, 8. Volatile ali 
alts; and in this ate their medi - | 
| firſt diſtilled, are of a brown colour, 
and a very offenſive ſmell: by res 
peated rectiflcation, as directed in 
the proceſſes above ſet down, they 
loſe great part of the oil on which 
theſe qualities depend, the ſalt be- 
comes white, the ſpirit limpid as 
water, and of a 
this is the mark of ſufficient reQifi- 
cation. | 


have much leſs of the proper alka - 


* 1 virtues vary conſiderably e- 
_ to deſerve notice : but this 
4ifference they have 18 common, ac- 

ing as they are more or leſs 
loaded with oil, not asthey are pro- 
duced from this or that animal ſub- 
ſtance. As firſt diſtilled, they may 
de looked upon as a kind of volatile 
ſoap, in which the oil is the ne- 
wailing principle; in this ſtate they 


line acrimony and pungency than 
when they have undergone repeated 
diſtillations, and ſuch other opera- 
tions as diſengage the oil from the 
ſalt; for by theſe means they loſe 
their ſaponaceous quality, and acqui- 
ring greater degrees of acrimony, 
become medicines of a different 
claſs. Theſe preparations therefore 
do not differ near ſo much from one 
another, as they do from themſelves 
in different ſtates of purity: To 
which may added, that when we 
conſider them as loaded. with oil, 
the virtues of a diſtilled animal oil 
itſelf are likewiſe to be brought in- 
tb the Arent 
Theſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are 
highly fetid and offenſive, of an ex- 
tremely heating quality, and of ſuch 
adtivity, that, according to Hoff- 
man's account, half a drop diſſolved 
in a dram of ſpirit of wine, is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe a copious Tweat. By re- 


peated rectificat ions, they loſe their 


offenſiveneſs and at the ſame time 


become mild in their medicinal ope- 


ration. The re&ified oils may be 
given to the quantity of twenty or 
thirty drops, and are ſaid to be ano- 


out heating or exagitating the body 
(See page 432-). It is obvious 


therefore that the ſalts and ſpirits : | | i 
Tux volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 


mult differ, not only according to 
the. quantity of oil they contain, 
but according to the quality of the 
dil itſelf in its different ſtates, 


, * * 
» 
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rate. 
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The veaidle falts and fpirita, 6s 


grateful odour ; and 


It has been objected to the re- 


peated rectification of theſe prepa- 


rations, that, by ſeparating the oil, 
it renders them fimilar to the pure 


ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 


which are procurable at an eaſier : 
But this is by no means the 
caſe. The intention is not to pu- 
rify them wholly from the oil; but 
to ſeparate the groſſer part, and to 


ſubtilize the reſt, ſo as to bring it 


towards the ſame ſtate as when the 
oil is reified by itſelf. I have re · 
peated the rectification of ſpirit of 
— twenty times ſucceſſively, 
and found it ſtill to participate of 
oil, but of an oil very different from 


what it was in the firſt diſtillation. 


The rectified oils, in long 7 
ing, become again fetid. The ſalts 
and ſpirits alſo, however carefully 
rectified, ſuffer in length of time 


the ſame change; reſuming their 


original brown colour and ill ſmell; 
a proof that the rectification is far 
from having diveſted them of oil. 


SPIRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM 
*- FULIGINIS. 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of ſoot. 
Lond : | 


Diſtil ſoot after the ſame manner as 
directed above for hartſhorn : but 


here mpre labour is required to 
render the ſpirit and ſalt pure. 


foot are, when ſufficiently purified, 


-not different in quality from thoſe 


of animal ſubſtances ; though ſome 
Ff bave 
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50. 
kave preferred them in nervous 


complaints, particularly in epilep- 


tic caſes. 


S8PIRITUsS et SAL VvoLATI. 
LIS SALIS AMMONIACI. 


The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſat am. 


.  moniadc. 


Take a pound and a, half of any 


* 


Ss o 


Take of 25 
Sal ammoniac, - 
Purified vegetable fixe 
each. ſixteen ounces; 


fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound of fal 
ammoniac, and. four pints of wa- 


ter. 

Diſtil off, with a gentle heat, two 

paints of ſpirit. 

The volatile ſalt is made from a 
pound of ſal ammoniac mixed 
with two pounds of pure chalk, 

and ſet to ſublime in a retost 
with a ſtreng fire. 


ALCALI VOLATILE ex 
SALE AMMONIACO, vulgo 
- SAL AMMONIACUS VO- 
LATILIS. 
Paolatile alkali from ſal ammoniac, 
commonly called Folatile ſal 
ammoniac. 
EEsadink 
Take of E 
Sal ammomac, one pound; 
Chalk, very pure and dry, two 
: unds ; _. 88 
Mix them well, and ſublime from a 
retort inte a refrigerated recei- 
8 ä 
SPIRITUS SALIS AMMO- 
FENTC 1 MEACI 77: 7 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Fand. | 


4 
* 


Water, two pounds. 


Having mixed the ſalts, and put 
them into a glaſs retort, pour in : 
the water; then diſtil to drynels 


with a ſand-bath, gradually rai- 
T fing the heat.“ 5 
. 


* 


d alkali, of 
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Sal ammoniac is a neutral falt. 
* 


compoſed of volatile alkali and na. 
rine acid. In theſe proceſſes the 3. 
cid is abſorbed by the fixt alkal; 
or chalk; and the volatile alkali i 
of courle ſet at liberty. 

* The volatile alkali is, however 
im its mild ſtate; having catched the 
fixed air diſcharged from the fixed 
alþali or chalk on their uniting with 
the muriatic acid. | 

The fixt alkali begins to ad upon 
the ſal ammoniac, and extricates a 
pungent urinous odour as ſoon 23 
they are mixed. Hence it is moſt 
convenient not to mix them till put 
into the diſtilling veſſel: the two ſalts 
may be diſſolved ſeparately in wa- 
ter, the ſolutions poured into a re. 
tort, and a receiver immediately fit. 
ted on. An equal weight of the 
fixt ſalt is fully, perhaps more than 
ſufficient, to extricate all the vo- 
latile. „ 

Chalk does not begin to act upon 
the ſal ammoniac till a conſiderable 
heat is applied. Hence theſe may 
be without inconvenience, and in- 
deed ought to be thoroughly mixed 
together before they are put into 
the retort. The furface of the mix- 
ture may be covered with a little 
more powdered chalk, to prevent 
ſuch particles of the ſal am moniac 
as may happen to lie uppermoſt 


from ſubliming unchanged. I hough 


the fire muſt here be much greater 
than when fixt alkaline ſalt is uſed, 
it muſt not be too ſtrong, nor too 
fuddenly raiſed; for if it is, a part 
of the chalk (though of itſelf not 
capable of being elevated by any 
degree of heat) will be carried up 


along with the volatile ſalt. M. du 


Hamel experienced the juſtneſs of 
this obſervation : He relates, in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy of 


Sciences for the year 1735, that he 


frequently found his volatile ſalt, 
when a very ſtrong fire was made 
uſe of in the ſublimation, amount 

| — — 5 


Chap. 8. 


to more, ſometimes one half more, 


than the weight of the crude ſal 


ammoniac employed; and that, 

though it is certain that not three - 

rths of this concrete are pure vo- 
latile ſalt, the fixt earthy matter, 
thus once volatiliſed by the alkali, 
aroſe along with it again upon the 
gentleſt reſublimation, diſſolved with 
it in water, and exhaled with it in 
the air. 

When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver grown cool, it may 
he taken off, and luted to another 
retort charged with freſh materials. 
This proceſs may be repeated till 
the recipient appears lined with vo- 
latile ſalt to a conſiderable thickneſs; 
the veſſel muſt then be broken, in 
order to get out the ſalt. 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac are the pureſt of all the 
medicines of this kind. They are 
ſomewhat more acrimonious than 
thoſe produced directly from animal 
ſubſtances, which always contain a 
portion of the oil of the ſubjeet, 
and receive from thence ſome degree 
of a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe 
laſt may be reduced to the ſame de- 
gree of purity, by combining them 
with acids into ammoniacal falts 
and afterwards recovering the vola- 
tile alkali from theſe compounds by 
the proceſſes above directed. 

The matter which remains in the 
retort after the diſtillation of the 
ſpirit, and ſublimation of the ſalt of 
ſal ammoniac, is found to conſiſt of 
marine acid united with the fixt al 
kali or chalk employed. When fixt 
alkaline ſalt has been uſed as the 
intermedium, the reſiduum, or caput 
nortuum as it is called, yields, on 
ſolution and cryſtalliſation, a ſalt 
exactly ſimilar to the ſpiritus ſalis 
marini coagulatus hereafter deſeri- 
bed: and hence we may judge of 
the extraordinary virtues formerly 
attributed to this ſalt, under the 
names of /a/ antilyſtericum, antihy- 


| Velatils alkaline Salts, | 


| 451 
pochondriacum, febrifugum, digeſti⸗ 
cum Sylvit, Sc. | 5 
The caput mortuum of the vola- 
tile ſalt, where chalk is em ployed as 
an intermedium, expoſed to a moiſt 
air, runs into a pungent liquor, 


which proves nearly the ſame with 
a ſolution of chalk made directly in 


the marine acid; it is called by ſome 
oleum crete, oil of chalk. If calci- 
ned ſhells, or other animal limes, he 
mingled with ſal ammoniac, a maſs 
will be obtained, which likewiſe 
runs in the air, and forms a liquor 
of the ſame kind. 


ALCALI VOLATILE CAU. 
STICUM, vulgo SPIRITUS 
SALIS AMMONIACI cun 

CALCE VIVA; 
Cauſtic volatile alkali, commonly 
called ſpirit of ſal ammoniac with 
quicklime, ey 
| Lans. 

Take of . 

Quicklime, freſh burnt, two 
pounds; | | 
Water, one pound. I 

Having put the water into an iron 
or ſtone - ware veſſel, add the 
quicklime, previouſly beat; co- 
ver the veſſel for twenty-four 
hours, whilſt the lime falls into a 
fine powder, which commit to the 
retort. Then add ſixteen ounces 
of ſal ammoniac, diluted with 
four times its weight of water 
then ſhutting the mouth of the 
retort, mix them together by a- 
gitation. Laſtly, diſtil into a re- 
frigerated receiver, with a very 
gentle heat, inſomuch that the 
operator can eaſily bear the heat 
of the retort applied to his hands; 
twenty ounces of liquor are to be 
drawn off. In this diſtillation 
the veſſels are to be ſo luted as 
thoroughly to exclude the moſt 
penetrating vapours. After the 
diſtillation, however, they are to 
be opened, and the alkali poured 

Fiz out 


452 
dut before the retort 

gether cooled. | 
The theory of this proceſs is pre- 
. -  ciſely the ſame with that direct- 
ed for the preparation of Lixivi- 


um cauſticum.” 


Tux effect of the quicklime on 
the ſal ammoniac, is very different 
from that of the chalk and fixt al- 
Kali in the foregoing proceſs. Im- 
mediately on mixture, a very pene- 
trating vapour exhales; and in di- 
ſtillation the whole of the volatile 
ſalt ariſes in a liquid form; no part 
of it appearing in a concrete ſtate, 
how gently ſoever the liquor be re- 
diſtilled. This ſpirit is far more 
pungent than the other, both in 
ſmell and taſte; and, like fixt alka- 
lis rendered cauſtic by the ſame in- 


termedium, it raiſes no efferveſcence 


The 


on the admixture of acids. 


whole of theſe phenomena are to be 


aſcribed to the abſorption of fixed 
air from the alkali by means of the 
quicklime.? | | 

This ſpirit is held too acrimoni- 
ous for internal uſe, and has there- 
fore been chiefly employed for ſmell - 
ing to in faintings, &c. tho? when 
properly diluted, it may be given in- 
wardly with ſafety. It is a power- 
ful menſtruum for ſome vegetable 
ſubſtances, as Peruvian bark, which 
the other ſpirits extract little from. 
© It is alſo moſt convenient for the 
purpoſe of rendering oils miſcible 
with water ; as in the preparation 
of what 1s called in extemporancous 
practice the oily mixture.? 
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hath alto- 


Some have mixed a quantity of 
this with the officinal ſpirits both of 
ſal ammoniac and of hartſhorn : 
which thus become more pungent, 
ſo as to bear an addition of a con. 


ſiderable quantity of water, without 


any danger of diſcovery from the 
taſte or ſmell. This abuſe would 

e prevented, if what has been 
formerly laid down as a mark of 
the GEES of theſe ſpirits (ſome 
of the volatile ſalt remaining undiſ- 
ſolved in them) was complied with. 
It may be detected by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpeQed ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or more of 
reQified ſpirit of wine: which, if 
the volatile ſpirit is genuine, will 


precipitate a part of its volatile ſalt, 


but occaſions no viſible ſeparation 
or change in the cauſtic ſpirit, or in 
thofe which are ſophiſticated with 
It. 

Others have ſubſtituted to the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac a ſolution of 
crude ſal ammoniac and fixt alka- 
line falt mixed together, This mix- 
ture depoſites a ſaline matter on the 
addition of ſpirit of wine, like the 
genuine, ſpirit ; from which, how- 
ever, it may be diſtinguiſhed, by 
the ſalt which is thus ſeparated not 
being a volatile alkaline, but a fixt 
neutral ſalt. The abuſe may be 
more readily detected by a drop or 
two of ſolution of filver made in a- 
quafortis, which will produce no 
change in the appearance of the 
true ſpirit, but will render the coun- 
terfeit turbid and milky. 


SECT. 
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Combination FALK ALIS with O11.s and INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS, 


 - SAPO AMYGDALINUS. 
. Almond ſoap. 
Lond. 
TAKE any quantity of freſh- 
drawn oil of almonds, and 
thrice its quantity by meaſure of 
the foregoing ſoap leys. Digeſt 
them together in ſuch a heat, that 
they may hut juſt boil or ſimmer, 
and in a few hours they will u- 
nite: after which, the liquor in 
boiling, will ſoon become ropy, 
and in good meaſure tranſpa- 
rent; a little of it ſuffered to cool, 
will appear like jelly. When this 


happens, throw in by little and 


little ſome common ſalt, till the 
boiling liquor loſes its ropineſs; 
and continue the coction, till, on 
receiving ſome drops on a tile, 
the ſoap is found to coagulate, 
and the water freely ſeparates 
from it. The fire being then re- 
moved, the ſoap will gradually 
ariſe to the ſurface of the liquor; 
take it off before it grows cold. 
and put it into a wooden mould 
or frame, which has a cloth for 
its bottom ; afterwards take out 
the ſoap, and ſet it by till ſuffici- 
ently dried. | 
After the ſame manner a ſoap may 
likewiſe be made with oil olive; 
but the pureſt oil muſt be uſed, 
that the ſoap may be as little un- 
grateful as poſſible either to the 
palate or ſtomach. | 


Tunis proceſs is ſo fully deſcribed, 
as to render any farther directions 
unneceſſary. The general virtues 
of ſoaps have been already delivered 
in page 227 : that prepared after 
this manner is not different in qua- 


lity from the bard ſort there men- 


tioned. The ſtrength of ſoaps vas» 
ries conſiderably with their age, and 
the manner in which they have been 
kept; freſh ſoap, though apparent- 
ly of a good confiſtence, loſes, upon 
being thoroughly dried, near one- 
third: of its weight ; the whole of 
which loſs 1s mere water; a circum- 
ſtance ta be particularly attended 
to in the exhibition of this medi- 
cine. 

Soap is decompounded (or the al- 
kaline ſalt and oil, of which it is 
compoſed, ſeparated from one ano- 
ther) by all acids; and hence it does 
not lather with waters that contain 
any acid unneutralized. In pure 
water, it diſſolves into a milky li- 
quor; which, on dropping in ſome 
oil of vitriol, forms a kind of coa- 
gulum: on adding more of the acid, 
the liquor becomes clear, the oil of 
the ſoap ariſes to the furface ; its 
alkali uniting with the acid, and 
forming ſaline concretions at the 
bottom. The oil, carefully collec- 
ted, proves remarkably purer' than 
when it firſt entered the compoſition 
of the ſoap; and, like the effential 
oils of vegetables, diſſolves in ſpirit 


of wine: it may poſlibly be appli- 


cable to ſome uſeful purpoſes, as it 
ſeems to be freed. from its groſſer 
matter, extremely pure, and 1s void 
of the pungency of eſſential oils. 

It follows from the above experi- 


ments, that no kind of acid ought | 


to be uſed along with ſoap; all a- 
cids abſorbing the alkaline ſalt of 
the ſoap from the oil. Neutral ſalts 
have not this effect, their acid be- 


ing already ſatiated with an alkali: 


but ſalts compoſed of an acid and 
an earthy or metallic body, as the 
purging bitter ſalt, vitriol, &c. de- 

FIS compound; 
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compound the ſoap equally with pure 


acids; acids quitting an earth or me- 
tal to unite with an alkali brought 
in contact with them, 
Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 
_ ſmall quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine: it is obſervable of this ſolu- 
tion, that if expoſed to a degree of 
cold, a very little greater than that 
in which water begins to freeze, it 
congeals into a ſolid pellucid maſs. 
The menſtruum which diſſolves 
ſoap moſt perfectly, and in greateſt 
quantity, is a pure proof - ſpirit. The 


common proof - ſpirits have a ſhght 


acidity, not indeed diſtinguiſhabk 
by the taſte or by the uſual ways of 
trial, but ſufficient to give ſome- 
what of a milky hue to ſolutions of 
ſoap made in them. This may be 


corrected by the addition of a little 


- alkaline ſalt. Mr Geoffroy obſerves, 
in the Memoirs, of the French Aca- 
demy, that twenty-eight parts of 
good proof-ſpirit, with the addition 
of one part of falt of kali (ſee 

page 440.) will diſſolve ten parts of 
good hard ſoap into a perfectly lim- 


pid liquor. he common alkaline 


falts, that of tartar, anſwer equally - 


in this reſpe& with that of kali; 
but the latter, being much leſs a- 
crimonious, ſeems preferable where 
the ſolution is intended for medici- 
nal uſe. 

This facility of the decompoſi- 
tion of ſoap by acids, renders it an 
uſeful criterion of low degrees of 


unneutralized acidity in waters, &c. 


The limpid ſolution of ſoap in 
proof-ſpirit, dropt into any liquor, 
that contains either a pure acid, or 
a ſalt compoſed of an acid with an 
earth or metal, renders the liquor 
immediately milky, more or leſs in 

roportion to the quantities it 1s 
impregnated with. 


| Saro PURIFICATUS, 
Purified ſoap. 


Slice one pound of dry, hard, e - 


Part Ill. 
noa, Alicant, or any other oil. 
ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 
and pour upon it two gallons of 
rectified ſpirit of wine. Place the 
veſſel in a water-bath, and apply 
ſuch a degree of heat as may 
make the ſpirit hoil, when it will 
ſoon diſſolve the ſoap. Let the 
veſſel ſtand cloſe covered, in x 
warm place, till the liquor hag 
grown perfectly clear; if any oily 
matter ſwim upon the ſurface, 
carefully ſcum it off. Then de. 
cant the limpid liquor from the 
feces, and diſtil off from it all the 
ſpirit that will ariſe in the heat 
of a water? bath. Expoſe the re. 
mainder to a dry air for a few 

_ days, and it will become a white, 
opake, and ſomewhat friable maſs, 
Prada, Chem. 


Soar thus purified has little or 
no ſmell, and proves, upon exami- 
nation, not in any degree acrimo- 
nious, but quite mild and ſoft, and 
conſequently well fitted for medici- 
nal purpoſes, | 


SAPO TARTAREUS, 
| Soap of tartar. | 
Take any quantity of ſalt of tartar, 
very well calcined and reduced 

into powder whilſt hot: imme- 
diately pour upon it, in a broad 
glaſs veſſel, twice its quantity of 
oil of turpentine; and let them 
ſtand together in a cellar for ſome 
weeks, till the oil has penetrated 
the ſalt: then add more oil by 
degrees, till the ſalt has abſorbed 
thrice its own quantity, and both 
appear united into a ſoap; which, 
if the matter is every day ſtirred, 
will happen in a month or two. 
The effect ſucceeds ſooner, if the 
containing veſſel be fixed to the 
| fail of a windmill, or any other 
machine that turns round with 
great velocity. 


Tunis 


/ 
\ 


cup d.  Conbination of Allalis with Oils 


Tuis tedious proceſs, which is 


taken from a former edition of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, might 
be finiſhed in a very little time, by 
duly attending to a circumſtance 
which our chemiſts, and the phar- 
maceutical writers, have in general 
overlooked ; and which many have 
ſuppoſed to be a means even of pre. 


1 


venting ſucceſs. If the oil be pour- _ 


ed upon the pulverized ſalt whilſt 
very hot, they will immediately 
unite, with a hiſſing noiſe; and, by 
rubbing for a few minutes in a hot 
mortar, form a truly ſaponaceous 
maſs, the medicine here intended. 
If the falt is fuffered to grow cold 
before the addition of the oil, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to unite them, as the 
committee of the London College 
obſerves, without the addition of a 
little water, which in this caſe pro- 
motes the effect. The regular, uni- 
form motion above recommended, 
does not anſwer ſo well as agitation 
or rubbing in a mortar ; the diffe- 
rent degrees of centrifugal force 
which the oil and ſalt acquire when 
moved circularly, tending to keep 
them apart. The ſalt does not re- 
tain ſo much of the oil as might be 
expected; far the greateſt part of 
this volatile fluid being diſſipated in 
the proceſs. Mr Baume relates, in 
his Manuel de Chemie lately publiſh- 
ed, that experiments have convinced 
him, that the ſoap conſiſts of only 
the reſinous part of the oil united 
with the alkali; that the more fluid 
and well rectified the oil is, the leſs 
loap is obtained; and that by add- 
ing a little turpentine in ſubſtance 


to the mixture, the. preparation is 


conſiderably accelerated. A 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, in nephri- 
tie complaints; and as a corrector of 
certain vegetable ſubſtances, parti- 
eularly opium: it was for ſome time 
a great ſecret in the hands of its firſt 
Feparer, Starkey, under the names 
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of Philoſophic ſoap, The vegetable 
corrector, & Its virtues, how- 
ever, have not been ſufficiently war- 
ranted by experience; nor does the 
preſent practice pay any regard to 
it. Accordingly both the London 
and Edinburgh Colleges have rejec- 
ted it at the late reformation of their 
Pharmacopœꝛias. 


LOTIO SAPONACEA. 
Saponaceous lotion. 
N Lond. 
Take of . | | 
Damaſk-roſe water, three quar- 
ters of a pint; = 
Oil olive, one quarter of a pint ; 
Ley of tartar, half an ounce by 
meaſure. 4 
Grind the ley of tartar and the oil 
together until they unite; then 
gradually add the roſe water, 


Tuis is deſigned for external uſe, 
as a detergent waſh; and, like other 
ſoapy liquors, anſwers this purpoſe 
very effectually. Where it is requi- 
red to be more deterſive, it may be 


occaſionally rendered ſo, by the ad- 


dition of a ſmall quantity of a ſo- 
lution of any fixt alkaline ſalt. 
> | * 


LINIMENTUM 
SAPONACEUM. 


Saponaceous liniment. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint; 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three ounces; 
. Camphor, one ounce. 
Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of roſe- 
mary until it is diſſolved; then 
add the camphor. 


BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM 
vulgo OPODEL DOCH. 
Saponaceous balſam, commonly call- 


ed apodeldoc. 
Edinb. + 
Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, ten ounges; - 
Fi 4 . Cam- 
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Camphor, two ounces; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, 
Eſſential oil of origanum, each 
half an oune 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, fourpints. 
Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of wine, 
with a gentle heat, till it is diſ- 
ſolved; then add the camphor 
and the oils, and ſhake the whole 
well together, that they may be 
perfectly mixed. 


Txese compoſitions alſo are em- 
ployed chiefly for external puppoſes, 
againſt rheumatic pains, ſprains, 
bruiſes, and other like complaints. 
Soap acts to much better advantage, 


when thus applied in a liquid form, 


than in the ſolid one of a plaſter. 


LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
Volatile liniment. | 
; +. LONG 
Take of £: 
Oil of almonds, one ounce by 
meaſure; | 4 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two drams 
by weight. ay: 
Stir them together in a wide-mouth- 
ed phial, until they perſectly u- 


nite. 


EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 
Loalatile epithem, * 


Lond. 
Take of 
Common turpentine, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each equal 
weights. 
Stir the turpentine in a mortar, gra- 
dually dropping in the ſpirit, un- 
til they unite into a white maſs. 


EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE. 
E Vaolatile plaſter. © 
Take of 


Venice turpentine, 
Spirit of fal ammoniac, each one 
ounee. | 


Pour the ſpirit gradually into the 


' 
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turpentine, ſtirring them diligent. 


ly together in a mortar, 


Tas three foregoing are very a. 
crid, ſtimulating compoſitions, and 
are principally applied againſt rheu- 
matic and iſchiadic pains. The epi 
them or plaſter was formerly made 
of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, and more ad- 
heſive, by an addition of tacama- 
haca; which is here judiciouſly o- 
mitted, as it prevented the applica. 
tion from being fo expeditiouſly got 
off from the part as its great irri. 
tating power made ſometimes ne- 
A | | 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMO. 

NIACI DULCIS. ' + 

Dulcijied ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Lon | 


Fake half a pound of any fixt alka- 


line ſalt, four ounces of fal am- 
moniac, and three pints of proof. 
ſprit of wine. Diftil off, with a 
gentle heat, a pint and a half. 


Tuts ſpirit has lately come much 
into eſteem, both as a medicine and 
a menſtruum. It is a folution of 
volatile ſalt in re&ified ſpirit of 
wine; for though proof-ſpirit is 
made uſe of, its phlegmatic part 
does not ariſe in the diſtillation, and 


| ſerves only ta facilitate the action 


of the pure ſpirit upon the ammo- 
niacal ſalt. Rectified ſpirit of wine 
does not diſſolve volatile alkaline 
ſalts by ſimple mixture: on the con- 
trary, it precipitates them, as has 
been already obſerved, when they 
are previouſly diſſolyed in water: 
but by the preſent proceſs, a conſi- 
derable proportion of the volatile al- 


kali is combined with the ſpirit. It 


might perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, 
be more advifeable to uſe in this in- 
tention the volatile ſpirit made with 
quicklime, as in the ſubſequent 
formula: for this may be mixed at 
once with rectified ſpirit of wine, in 

_ c DO TIEN 


3 r 


Chap. 8. Combination of Altalis with Spirit, &c. 
ions, without the leaſt 
danger of any ſeparation of the yo- 
nile alkali. 


ePIRITUS SALIS AMMO- 
NIACI VINOSUS. 


Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
aiub 


any proport 


Take of 
Quicklime, ſixteen ounces; 
gal ammoniac, eight ounces; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, thirty- 
two ounces. 


Having ſlightly bruiſed and mixed 


the quicklime and ammoniacal 
falt, put them into a glaſs-retort ; 
then add the ſpirit, and diſtil in 
the manner directed for the vola- 
tile cauſtic alkali, till all the ſpi- 
it has paſſed over,” | 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
FT IDOS. 
The volatile fetid ſpirit. 


Lond. 

Fake of | 3 
Any fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound 
and a half; 

Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Aſafœtida, four ounces; 
Proof-ſpirit of wine, fix, pints. 

Draw off with a gentle heat, five 

pints. | 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
eight ounces; 
Aſafœtida, half an ounce. 
Digeſt in a cloſe veſſel twelve hours; 
then diftil off with the heat of 
boiling water eight ounces.” 


Tais ſpirit © (the laft formula of 
vhich is the beſt) is deſigned as an 
antihyſteric, and is undoubtedly a 
rery elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, 
mpregnated for theſe purpoſes with 


lferent fetids, have been uſually 


kept in the ſhops : the ingredient 
here made choice of, is the belt cal- 
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culated of any for general aſe, and 
equivalent in virtue to them all. 
The ſpirit is pale when newly di- 
ſtilled, but acquires a conſiderable 
tinge in keeping. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit. 
Lond. 


Take of 8 


Eſſential oil of nutmegs, 
Eſſence of lemons, each two 
drams; 
Eſſential oil of cloves, half a 
dram; | 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one quart ; 


Diftil them with a very gentle fire. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS, vutgo SPI- 
RITUS VOLATILIS OLEO- 
SUS, et SPIRITUS SALI- 
NUS AROMATICUS. 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, commonly 
called volatile oily ſpirit, and ſaline 

aromatic ſpirit, | 
Edinb. 
Take of N . | 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal. ammoniac, 
eight ounces; 
Diſtilled oil of roſemary, one 
dram and a half; | ; 
Diſtilled oil of lemon-peel, one 
dram. - 
Mix them, that the oils may be diſ- 
ſolved. 


© By the method here directed, 
the oils are as completely diffolved 


as when diſtillation is employed.“ 


Volatile ſalts, thus united with a- 
romatics, are not only more agreeable 
in flavour, but likewiſe more accep- 
table to the ſtomach, and leſs acri- 
monious, than in their pure ſtate. 
Both the foregoing compoſitions 
turn out excellent ones, provided the 
oils are good, and the diſtillation 
ſkilfully performed. The _ is 

| m 


4358 
from five or ſix drops to ſixty or 
more 

Medicines of this kind might be 
prepared extemporaneouſly, by drop- 
ping any proper eſſential oil into the 
dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
which will readily diſſolve the oil 
without the aſſiſtance of diſtillation, 
as in the following compoſitions; in 
which Jamaica pepper is choſen for 
the aromatic material, as being a 
cheap and ſufficiently elegant one, 
znd very well adapted to general uſe. 
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diſorders, where the uterine purgz. 
tions are deficient, a preparation of 
this kind made with the oils cf 
rue, ſavin, pennyroyal, or other like 
plants, proves an uſeful remedy; for 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, oil of mint 
may be taken; where a cephalic is 
required, oil of marjoram, lavender 
or roſemary ; in coldneſs and faint. 
ings, oil of cinnamon; in caſes of 
flatulence, the oils of aniſeeds and 
ſweet fennel ſeeds. Theſe laſt great. 
ly cover the pungency of the vola. 
tile ſpirit, and render it ſupportable 
to the palate. The ſpirits thus 
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* = EXTEMPORANEUS. 
Extemporaneous volatile oily ſpirit. 
Take of 

Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 

one pint; | 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drams. 

Mix them together, that the oil ma 

be diſſolved. | 


2 Or, 
Take of | 
Spirit of wine, highly rectified, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each half 
a pint; 
. Effential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drams. OS 
Diſſolve the oil in the ſpirit of wine, 
and mix this ſolution with the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac : a white 
coagulum will be immediately 
formed, which, in a warm place 
ſoon reſolves into a tranſparent 
liquor, depoſiting a quantity of a 
volatile oily ſalt. 


By either of the above methods, 


a volatile oily ſpirit may be made - 


occaſionally, and adapted, at plea- 
fure, to particular purpoſes, by 
chooſing an eſſential oil proper for 
the intention, Thus, in hyſterical 


, 


* the oll may 


made by ſimple mixture, are nowiſe 


inferior, in medicinal efficaey, to 


thoſe prepared by diſtillation, the! 
the tinge which they .receive from 
render them to ſome 
perſons leſs ſightly. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS SUCCINATUS, 
Saccinated volatile ſpirit. 
Take of | 
Rectified oil of amber, from twelie 
to ſixty drops; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce 
Volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
prepared with. quicklime, 
twelve ounces. CO 
Mix them together, and diſtil in a 
retort with a moderate fire. 


Tuts compoſition is extremely 
penetrating, and has lately come in- 
to eſteem, particularly for ſmelling 
to in lowneſſes and faintings, under 
the name of Eau de luce. It has been 
hitherto brought from France. It 
is not quite limpid, for the oil of 
amber diſſolves only imperfectly in 
the ſpirit: if the volatile ſpirit is not 
exceedingly ftrong, ſcarcely-any of 


the oil will be imbibed. 


SECT. 


. 


cps. Alid Spirits. „ + 


K 


AciD SPIRITS. 


PIRITUS VITRIOLT tenuis, 
et fortis (oleum dictus E.) + 
atque COLCOT HAK. 
Weak fpirit, and the ſtrong ſpirit or 
ll of vitriol, and colcothar, 
| Lond. 
ET calcined vitriol be diſtilled 
in carthen veſſels, with a re- 
verberatory fire, for three days 
without intermiſſion. What re- 
mains in the veſſels is called co/- 
cothar of vitriol. | 
Put the diſtilled liquor into a glaſs 
retort, and place 1n it a ſand fur- 
nace: the weak ſpirit will come 
over, the ſtrong (improperly call- 
ed oil of vitriol) remaining be- 
hind. | 


Edinb. + | 
Take any quantity of green vitriol, 
calcined to a ſlight yellow colour, 
and reduced into powder. Fill 
therewith one half of an earthen 
retort, place it in a reverberatory 
furnace, fit ona very largereceiver, 
and lute well the junctures: then 
proceed to diſtillation, gradually 
inereaſing the fire to the utmoſt 
degree, which is to be kept up as 
long as any vapours ariſe. 
The phlegm, ſpirit, and oil impro- 


/ perly ſo called, may be ſeparated 


from each other, by committing 
the whole to diftillation in a re- 
tort placed in a - ſand furnace. 
The phlegm (which will be in 
little quantity if the vitriol has 


been duly calcined) will ariſe with 


a ſmall degree of heat, and the 
ſpirit with a ſtronger, leaving the 


oil behind. 


| The vitriol ſhould be calcined till 
A xquires a yellowiſh colour incli- 


ning to red: if calcined only to 
whiteneſs, as has been commonly 
directed, it will change in the diſtil- 
ling veſſels into a hard compact maſs, 
from which the due quantity of acid 
can never be obtained, though urged 
with the moſt vehement fire for a 
great length of time. A retort is 
an inconvenient inſtrument for per- 
forming the diſtillation in: it re- 
quires an extraordinary expence of 
fuel and time to elevate the ponder- 
ous acid of vitriol ſo high as the 
figure of this veſſel demands: the 
veſſels uſually employed are ſo con- 
tri ved, that the vapour paſſes out la- 
terally, without any aſcent; theſe 


are called long- necks: the junctures 


of them with the receivers may be 
luted with Windſor loam, moiſten- 
ed with a ſolution of any fixt alka- 
line ſalt, and then beaten up with a 
ſmall quantity of horfe-dung. If 
the fire is ſufficiently ſtrong, the di- 
ſtillation will be finiſhed in much 
leſs than three days, though vapours 
will not ceaſe to appear long after 
this period: when the proceſs has 
been continued for a certain time, 
which Boerhaave limits to eighteen 


hours, the ſpirit that ariſes will not 


pay the expence; regard, however, 
muſt be had herein to the ſize of the 


furnace, the quantity of vitriol in 


each diſtilling veſſel, and the degree 
of heat employed; thoſe who make 
this commodity in quantity, conti- 
nue the operation no longer than 
till the fumes which iſſue from the 
long-necks, at the greateſt diſtance 
from the fire, begin to leſſen,, and 
the recipients grow ſomewhat clear. 
This, proceſs is not practicable to 
adyantage without a very large * 
paratus. Hence it is become a di- 
| ſtinct 
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ſtinct branch of the chemical buſi- 
neſs, and conſiderable works have 


been ere&ed for it, in ſuch parts of 


the kingdom as fuel can be moſt 
eaſily procured in, ſome of the fur- 


naces are fo large as to contain a 


hundred earthen long-necks, or di- 
ſtilling veſſels, at once. The metal- 
lic part of the vitriol, or colcothar, 
which remains after the diſtillation, 
is ground down in mills, edulcora- 
ted with water, and employed as a 
pigment: in medical virtue. it is not 
different from ſome of the calces of 
iron, to be ſpoken of hereafter. 
The acid ſpirit, as it ariſes in the 
firſt diſtillation, appears of a dark or 
blackiſh colour, and contains a con - 
ſiderable portion of phlegm. In the 
ſecond diſtillation, the phlegmatic 


parts ariſe firft, together with the 


lighter acid, which are kept apart 
under the name of weak ſpirit : at 
the {ame time, the remaining ſtrong 
ſpirit, or oil as it is called, loſes its 
black colour, and becomes clear ; 
and this is the uſual mark for diſ- 
continuing the diſtillation. Methods 
of farther purifying this acid for the 


nieer uſes are deſcribed in Practical 


Chemiſtry, page 144. 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 
TENUE, vulgo SPIRIT US 
VIFRIOLI TENUIS. 
Weak vitriolic acid, commonly call - 


ed weak ſpirit of vitriol. 
Edinb. 
Take of . 


Vitriolic acid, one part; 
Water, ſeven parts. 
Mix them.“ 


Tux ſpirit of vitriol is the moſt | 


ponderous of all the liquids we are 
acquainted with ; and the moſt 
powerful of the acids. If any other 
acid be united with a fixt alkaline 
ſalt or earth, upon the addition of 


the vitriolic, ſuch acid will be diſ- 
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lodged, and ariſe on applying a my. 


derate heat, leaving the vitriolie in 
poſſeſſion of the alkali; thouph 
without this addition, it would not 
yield to the moſt vehement fr 
Mixt with water, it inſtantly ins 
ceives great heat, inſomuch that 
glaſs veſſels are apt to crack from 
the mixture, unleſs-it is very ſlowly 
performed : expoſed to the air, | 
imbibes moiſture, and ſoon acquire 
2 notable increaſe of weight. In 
medicine, it is employed chiefly a 
ſubſervient to other preparations; it 
is likewiſe not pnfrequently mixed 


with juleps and the like, in fuck 


quantity as will be ſufficient to gir 
the liquor an agreeable tartneſs in 
the intentions of a cooling antiſey. 
tic, reſtringent, and ſtomachic. Se, 
page 338. 


SPIRITUS SULPHURIS 
per campanam, 
Spirit (commonly called si] of ſul 
| phur by the bell. 
| Lond. 
Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted for this uſe, 
called a bell; and let the acid 
ſpirit, which trickles down from 
the ſides of the bell, be received 
in a glaſs diſh placed under. 
neath, | 


: Edinb. 
Take any quantity of ſulphur; melt 
it in an earthen diſh, and dip into 
it twiſted ſtrips of linen, ſo as to 
form a ſulphurated match. Es. 
{ten this in the mouth of a phil, 
which is to be ſet in the bottom 
of a glaſs or earthen diſh, in: 
| Moiſt place ſcreened from the 
wind: then kindle the ſulphu 
with a red-hot iron; and hang 
over it a glaſs bell, at ſuch a di 
ſtance that the flame may nat 
touch it. The vapour of the {ul 
phur will condenſe in the my 
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the TY and drop down from 
its ſides like water into the veſſel 
placed underneath. — 


Tus glaſs uſually employed for 
this purpoſe by the chemiſts, differs 
conſiderably from the bell-ſhape ; 
its belly is ſpherical, and has a rim 
it the bottom, turned inwards a 
little ; the upper part ends in a long 
open ſtem : a large receiver, with a 
hole cut in its bottom, and a long 
tube inſerted into its}mouth, would 
anfwer as well. If the ſulphur hap- 
pens to burn dull, the glaſs is taken 
off, and the matter ſtirred with an 
iron wire, or clean tobacco-pipe : 
n it conſumes, freſh quantities are 
to be ſupplied, till all- the ſulphur 


deſigned for this uſe is burnt. The 


condenſation of the fumes depends 
in great meaſure upon their imbi - 
bing aqueous moiſture ; hence in 
wet weather, or a damp place, the 
operation ſucceeds beſt. In dry 
weather it is cuſtomary to moiſten 


the bell, by ſuſpending it for a little 


time over the {team of boiling wa- 
ter, | 

This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpirit 
obtained by it extremely ſmall ; 
greateſt part of the fumes eſcaping 
into the air, partly at the bottom, 
and partly through the upper aper- 
ture of the bell. 


Several contrivances have been 


made for preventing theſe inconve- 
nences. One of the beſt commonly 
known, is that deſcribed in Vol. V. 
at. 14. of the Edinburgh Effays ; 
inſtead of the bell, a large retort is 
employed, having a tubulated re- 
ever (with the pipe turned upper- 
moſt) adapted to its neck ; inſtead 
ol the large aperture in the bottom 
of the bell, a ſmall one is made in 
the bottom of the retort: and thus 
by diminiſhing the aperture, enlar- 
Gilg the capacity of the veſſels, and 
lengthening the paſſage of the fume, 
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a conſiderably larger quantity of the 
fumes are detained than in the com- 
mon inftruments, 

This apparatus may be greatly 
improved, by cutting the hole in the 
ſide of the retort, and pouring into 
the bottom an ounce or two of warm 
water, in the middle of which is pla- 
ced a ſhallow ſtone-cup containing 
the ſulphur. The heat of the burn- 
ing ſulphur is ſoon communicated to 
the water, ſo as to keep it continu- 
ally rifing in ſteam ;- with this a- 
queous vapour, the fumes of the 
brimſtone are effectually blended as 
they aſcend; and detained in con- 
fiderable quantity, in a much leſs 
proportion of phlegm than when 
the common methods are purſued ; 
for here the buſineſs of re&ification 
or dephlegmation 1s carrying on, at 
the ſame time that the acid 1s col- 
lecting. | 

This affair is capable of being 
much farther improved. In the 
common method by the bell, in the 
moſt favourable circumſtances, icarce 
above two drams of acid ſpirit are 
obtained from ſixteen ounces of ſul- 
phur. By the ſecond apparatus, 
an ounce may be obtained from the 
ſame quantity; and by the other, 
about two ounces, It appears, how- 
ever, from experiments related by 
Stahl and others, that out of fix- 
teen ounces of ſulphur, at leaſt fif- 
teen ounces are pure acid, of ſuch 
ſtrength as to require being diluted 
with above an equal weight of wa- 
ter, to reduce it to the pitch of com- 
mon ſpirit of ſulphur.' It follows 
therefore, that if we could contrive 
a method of burning ſulphur, ſo as 
to preſerve all the fumes, we might 
obtain from it much more than fts 
own weight, of an acid of the ordi - 
nary ſtrength. 

The acid obtained from ſulphur 
is in all reſpe&s ſimilar to that of 
vitriol ; only that what comes firſt 
over is ſomewhat more volatile, | 

ſeſſing 
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ſeſſing the characters of what is call- 

ed the volatile ſulphureoius acid.” The 
acid of ſulphur, united with iron or 
copper, forms a true vitriol; and 
the acid of vitriol, combined with 
inflammable matters, produces ſul- 
phur, not diſtinguiſhable from pure 
common brimſtone. The identity 


of theſe acids is well known to ſome 


particular perſons, who ſupply us 
with almoſt all that 1s now ſold un- 
der the name of oz of vitriol, prepa- 
red from the fumes of burning ſul- 
phur. The method by which they 
obtain the acids ſo plentifully,-and 
at ſo cheap a rate, from this concrete 
which has hitherto yielded it ſo ſpa- 
ringly, differs from the proceſſes a- 
bove deſcribed. 
bell, or a retort with the mouth open, 
they uſe for burning the ſulphur in, 
very large ſpherical glaſs veſſels 
blown on purpoſe, of the fize of a 
hogſhead or more, with only one a- 
perture, through which the ſulphur 
is introduced, and which is after- 
wards immediately cloſed, till the 
fumes have ſubſided and incorpora- 
ted with the vapour of the warm 
water placed in the lower part of 
the veſſel. | 


AQUA SULPHURATA. 
Sulphurated water, uſually called 
gas ſulphuris. 
4 Za 
Take a quart of water, and half a 
pound of ſulphur. Let part of 
the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 
iron ladle, and ſuſpended over the 
water in a cloſe veſſel: as ſoon 
as the fumes ſubfide, ſome more 
of the fulphur is to be fired in 
the fame manner; and this re- 
peated till the whole quantity is 
bur nt. | | 


A convenient way of managing 
this proceſs is, to put the water in- 
to a glaſs receiver, placed on its 


fide, and to have the ladle contain - 
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ing the burning ſulphur fixed to 3 
plug, made to go freely into the 
neck of the veſſel; the uſe of the 
plug is to keep the ladle from dip- 
ping into the water; the fumes 
which iſſue betwixt it and the glaſs 
may be confined by a cloth throw 

round the neck. 


The water is impregnated, in this 


proceſs, with a ſubtile volatile acid, 
different in many reſpects from the 
foregoing ſpirits of ſulphur and of 
vitriol. The acid may likewiſe be 
obtained in the ſame volatile ſtate, 
both from vitriol and ſulphur with- 
out water. If the retort or long- 
neck, during the diſtillation of oil 
of vitriol, happens to crack in the 
fire, all the acid that riſes after. 


wards, is found to be thus volatili- 


ſed. If cloths, moiſtened with a 
ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt, be ſuſ- 
pended over burning brimſtone, the 


acid fumes will be imbibed by the 


alkali, and form with it a neutral 
ſalt : if this neutral falt be rubbed 
off from the cloths, and ſome com- 
mon oil of vitriol poured upon it, 
the volatile acid it had imbibed from 
the ſulphur will be immediately ex- 
tricated again, and may be collected 
by diſtillation. The acid proves in 
all theſe caſes ſo volatile, as to di- 
fil in a heat ſcarcely greater than 

that which the hand can ſupport: 


it has a pungent ſuffocating ſmell, 


like that of the fumes of burning 
brimſtone, but diſcovers to the taſte 
very little acidity or corrofivenels. 
Expoſed for ſome time to the air, it 
loſes theſe properties, and becomesa 
fixt acid, and corroſive like common 
oil of vitriol. 5 

The agua ſulphurata is liable to 
great uncertainty in point of ſtrength; 
partly on account of the water be- 
ing impregnated with a greater or 
leſs quantity of the fumes, accor- 
ding as the proceſs is more or leſs 
ſcilfully managed; and partly on ac- 


count of the above change of the à. 
c 
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od from a volatile to a fixt ſtate. 
When newly prepared, it is highly 


volatile and pungent, ſmelling like - 


burning brimſtone, but in taſte ra- 
ther bitteriſh and auſtere than acid. 
In keeping, the volatility and ſmell 
are loſt, and the liquor (ſooner or 
later, according as the air is more 
or leſs admitted to it) becomes in 
all reſpe&s the ſame as water acidu- 
lated with a little common oil of vi- 


This preparation is ſaid to give 
relief in fits of the convulſive aſth- 
ma. It is taken to the quantity of 
a ſpoonful or half an ounce, two or 
three times a-day, in any fuitable 
vehicle. bg 


PIRITUS NTTRI GLAU- 
3 BERI. 
Glauber”s ſpirit of nitre. 


ond. 

Take three pounds of nitre, and 
one pound of the ſtrong ſpirit or 
oil of vitriol. Mix them cauti- 
ouſly and gradually together un- 


der a chimney ; and then diſtil, 


at firſt with a gentle, and after- 
wards with a ſtronger heat, 


 ACIDUM NITROSUM, vulgo 


dSPIRITUS NITRI GLAU- 
BERI. 


Nitrous acid, commonly called Glau- 


|  ber's ſpirit of nitre. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Pureſt nitre, bruiſed, two pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one pound. 
aving put the nitre into a glaſs 
retort, pour on it the ſpirit ; then 
diſtil in a ſand-heat, gradually 
creaſed, till the iron ſand - pot 
becomes of a dull red colour.” 


Ha the vitriolic acid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corroſive 
Tapours, which begin to iſſue imme- 
diately qpon mixture; and which the 
operator ought cautiouſly to avoid. 
A pound of oil of vitriol is ſuffi- 
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cient to expel all the acid from about 
two pounds of nitre, not from more: 
ſome direct equal parts of the two. 
The ſpirit, in either caſe, is in qua- 
lity the ſame; the difference, in this 
reſpect, affecting only the reſiduum. 
When two parts of nitre are taken 
to one of oil of vitriol, the remain- 
ing alkaline baſis of the nitre is 
completely ſaturated with the vi- 
triolic acid; and the reſult is a 
neutral ſalt, the ſame with vitri- 
olated tartar, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after. If more nitre is ufed, a part 
of the nitre in ſubſtance will remain 
blended with this vitriolated ſalt: if 
leſs nitre, it cannot afford alkali e- 
nough to ſaturate the vitriolic acid, 
and the reſiduum will be not a neu - 
tral ſalt, but a very acid one. In this 
laſt caſe there is one conveniency; 
the acid ſalt being readily diſſoluble 
in water, ſo as to be got out without 
breaking the retort, which the o- 
thers are not. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM 
TENUE. © 
Weak nitrous acid. 


Edinb. 


— 


Take of 


Nitrous acid, F 
Water, equal weights. 
Mix them, takiog care to avoid the 
noxious vapours. 


* THe vapours ſeparated during 
the mixing of nitrous acid and wa- 
ter, are the permanently claſtic 
fluid called nitrous acid air, which 
is deleterious to animal life.” 

{he acid of nitre is next in 


- ſtrength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 


lodges all but that from alkaline 
falts or earths. It differs from all 


the other acids in deflagrating with 


inflammable matters : if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be ſet to 


_ evaporate; as ſoon as the matter 


approaches to dryneſs, a violent de- 


tonation 
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tonation enſues. The chief uſe of pure; and the neceſſity of the 
this acid is as a menſtruum for cer - ſecond diſtillation is by this means 
tain minerals, and as the baſis of fome ſuperſeded.” owes 
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23 preparations, of which 
e 


reafter. It has been given like - 


wiſe, diluted with any convenient 
vehicle, as a diuretic, from ten to 


Glauber”s ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. 
Lond 


ud. . 
Take two pounds of ſea - ſalt, and 


the ſame quantity of ſtrong ſpi- 
- Tit or oil of vitriol. Dilute the 
acid ſpirit with a pint of water, 
and pour this mixture by little 


and little on the ſalt under a 
- chimney; then diſtil, at firſt with 


a gentle, and afterwards with a 
. ſtronger fir Cs | g 


ACIDUM MURIATICUM, 
vulgo SPIRIT US S ALIS 
| MARINI. 
 Muriatic acid, commonly called 


Spirit of ſea-ſalt. 
Aan. 


« Take of 
Sea - ſalt, two pounds 
Vitriolic acid, | 
Water, of each one pound. 
Let the ſalt be firſt put into a pot, 
and brought to a red heat, that 
the oily impurities may be conſu- 


med; then commit it to the re- 


tort. Next mix the acid with the 
water, and when the mixture has 
cooled, pour it upon the ſalt. 
Laſtly, diſtil in ſand with a mid- 
dling heat, as long as any acid 
comes over. 
In a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopœia, this ſpirit 
was directed to be rectified by a 
ſecond diſtillation ; but the pre- 
vious burning of the ſalt in the 
above proceſs is ſufficient to diſ- 
charge every inflammable matter 
that ſhould render the acid im- 


Te warine, or muriatic acid; 
ariſes, not in red fumes like the ni. 
trous, but in white ones. The ad- 


fifty drops. dition of water is more neceſſa 
5 | dere than in the foregoing proceſs; 
SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI the marine vapours being ſo volatile, 
| GLAUBERI. as ſcarce to condenſe without ſome 


adventitious humidity. The oil of 
vitriol is moſt convemently mixed 
with the water in an earthen or 
ſtone · ware veſſel : for unleſs the 
mixture is made exceedingly flow. 
ly, it grows fo bot as to endanger 
breaking a glaſs one. 

The ſpirit of ſea- ſalt is the weak. 
eſt of the mineral acids, but ſtronger 
than any of the vegetable: It re. 
quires a greater fire to diſtil it than 
that of nitre, yet is more readily dif. 
ſipated by the action of the air. It 
is uſed chiefly as a menſtruum for 
the making of other preparations; 
ſometimes, likewiſe, it is given, 


properly diluted, as an antiphlogi- 


ſic, aperient, and dieuretic, from 
ten to ſixty or ſeventy drops. 


.SPIRITUS SALIS. 
Spirit of ſalt. 

Take a e of ry thorough- 
ly dried, and three pounds of 
powdered bricks. Mix, and put 
them into an earthen retort, of 
ſuch a ſize that theſe may fill on- 
ly one half of it. Place the re- 
tort in a reverberatory furnace, 
adapt.to it a large recciver, and 

lute well the junctures. Letthefire 
be applied, at firſt very ſparingly, 
and afterwards increaſed by dt- 
grees, until all the ſpirits are dr: 
ven over in the form of clouds. 
When the veſſels are grown cold, 
pour out the diftilled liquor into 

- a glaſs cucurbit, and gently ab- 
ſtra& from it the phlegm, which 
will leave the ſpirit pureo 1 
4 


Chap. 8. 


InsTEAD of brickduſt, ſome have 


Take of 


”_ 


uſed bolar earths and clays. It has 
been ſuppoſed, that theſe ſubſtances 
act by diſcontinuing and dividing 
the particles of the ſalt, ſo as to en- 
able the fire to expel the ſpirit. If 
this was true, glaſs or ſand would 
prove equally ferviceable, and the 
ſame intermedium would anſwer as 
well for a number of times as at 


rſt ; the reverſe of which, experi- 


ments ſhow to be trues Brick- 


earth, and other ſubſtances of this 


kind, contain a ſmall quantity of vi- 
triolic acid, whoſe known property 


it is to diſengage the acid of ſea- 


falt, and which 1s the only part of 
them gf -uſe in this proceſs. The 
quantity of ſpirit therefore obtained 
by theſe intermedia, is only in pro- 
portion to that of the acid contain- 
ed in them, which is extremely 
ſmall. This has occaſioned ſome to 
make uſe of vitriol, as containing a 
larger quantity of the vitriolic acid: 
But though vitriol is in this reſpect 
greatly preferable to brickduſt or 
the argillaceous earths, yet in an- 
other it is found leſs eligible; its 
metallic part ſo ſtrongly adheres to 
the marine acid, as to keep it down 
after it has ſeparated from its baſis, 
or elſe ariſes along with it, and de 
files the product. Theſe methods 
therefore of extracting the ſpirit of 
{alt have been for ſome time laid a- 
fide; the foregoing, in which the 
pure vitriolic acid itſelf is uſed, be- 
ing in all reſpects more convenient 
and advantageous.” 


AQUA FORTIS. 
Q Long. 
Nitre, 
Green vitriol, uncaleined, each 
three pounds; | ; 
The ſame vitriol, calcined, one 
pound and a half. 
Mi them well together, and diftil 
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with a-very ſtrong fire, as long 


as any red vapour ariſes. 


AQUA FORTIS SIMPLEX. 


Single aquafortis. 
Edinb. + ' 
Take two parts of vitriol calcined 
to whiteneſs, and one part of 
powdered nitre; mix them very 
well together, and fill therewith 
an earthen retort to two thirds; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation: which is 
to be performed in the ſame 
—_— as directed for ſpirit of 
3 N | 


Tus vitriol here, is not liable 
to the inconvenience mentioned in 
the foregoing remark; it only oc- 
caſions a greater heat to be neceſ- 
fary than when the pure vitriolie 
acid is uſed, for the acid of the vi- 
trio] mult be extricated before it 
can act on the nitre : the fire, how- 
ever, mult not be extremely ftrong, 
otherwiſe ſome of the metallic parts 
of the vitriol will be forced over a- 
long with the nitrous acid. The di- 
rection of thoroughly mixing the 
ingredients ought to be well at- 
tended to; for if this is neglected, 
or but ſlightly performed, the due 
quantity of acid will not be obtain- 
ed. The produce of theſe proceſſes 
is a ſpirit of nitre, containing ſo 


much more phlegm or watery moi- 


ſture than Glauber's ſpirit, as the 
vitriol employed in its preparation 
does more than an equivalent quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol. 


AQUA FORTIS DUPLEX. 
Double aquafortis. 
Edinb. + 
Take of | 
Green vitriol, calcined to white- - 
neſs, | 

Clay, dried and powdered, 

g Paw- 
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parts. | 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
in an earthen retort as above. 


Tuis proceſs is an unartful one. 


Tze tlay appears to be of very little 


uſe, though the contrivers of the 
procels ſeem, from the reduction of 
the vitrio}, to have laid conſiderable 
{treſs on it: all it can do is to hin- 
der the melting of the ſalts. It 
would doubtleſs be better to omit 
the clay, and increaſe: the quantity 
of the vitriol ; which, in order to 
make the aquafortis of the ſtrength 
here intended, ſhould undergo a 
farther degree of calcination. 


Ihe above proceſſes are no more 


than different forms of preparing an 
impure nitrous acid, unfit for phar- 
maceutical purpoſes. . All of them 
may therefore be ſuperſeded by the 
more ſimple and proper formulz di- 
rected for the Acidum nitroſum and 
Acidum nitroſum tenue.“ 6 
Imqe great demand which there 
is in ſundry bufineffes for aquafortis, 
has occaſioned the preparation of it 


to become a trade by itſelf. Hence 


larger and leſs ex penſive inſtruments 
than thoſe mentioned above, have 
been contrived. The common di- 
ſtiling veſſel is a large iron pot, 


- with an earthen or ſtone-ware ſtill- 


head, to which is adapted a large 
glaſs globe, or elle a jar made of 


the ſame kind of clay as the head. 


"The workmen are not at the trou- 
ble either of drying the vitriol, or 
pounding the nitre, but throw them 
both promiſcuoufly into the pot, 


where the fire ſoon liquelies and 


mixes them together. The aqua- 
fortis, prepared after this manner, 
15 extremely impure, and utterly un- 
fit for many purpoſes ;: ſuch in par- 
ticular are the ſolution of mercury 
and filver. The violence of the fire 
employed in the operation, never 
fails to elevate ſome of the metallic 


— 
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parts of the vitriol; the nitre is u. 
ſed rough or unrefined, which con- 
taining a portion of ſea- falt, ſend; 
over ſome of the maritie along with 
the nitrous acid; nor are the ingre- 
dients free from bits of wood, or o. 
ther vegetable matters, which burn. 
ing in the proceſs, foul the ſpirit 
with an empyreumatie oil, giving 
it at che ſame time an high colour. 
If therefore common aquafortis be 
employed in any medicinal prepa. 
ration, it ought to be previouſly 
puriſied ; the moſt effectual method 
of doing which is the following. 


AA yForTIS PURIPICATA. 
Piriſed aquafortis. 

Drop into the aquafortiz a drop or 
two of ſolution of ſilver. If it 
becomes milky or cloudy, drop in 

a little more of the ſolution, till 
a freſſ addition oecaſions no fur- 
ther change; allowing proper in- 
tewals for the white matter to- 
ſettle, that the effect of a new 
addition may be the better per- 
ceived. Then pour the liquor 
into a glaſs retort, and diſlil in a 
ſand-heat to dryneſs. 


THe milkineſs produced by the 
ſolution of ſilver is a certain mark 
of marine or vitriolic acid in the a- 
quafortis; the ſilver abſorbing thoſe 
acids, and forming with them a con- 
crete which the liquor is incapable 
of holding diſſolved. If the aqua- 
fortis is not made at all. cloudy by 
this ſolution, we may be certain of 
its having been previouſly free from 
the leaſt admixture of thoſe hetero- 
geneous acids ; and when it ceaſes 
to become milky from a freſh addi- 
tion, we may be equally certain, 
that how much ſoever it might have 
contained of them at firſt, they arc 
now perfectly ſeparated. 

The ſolution of ſilver is to be 
made in aquafortis already purified. 


Where tlus cannot be had, the little 
quan- 
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Chaps 6. 
qizntity: generally ſufficient for the 
preſent purpoſe ' may be made in 


the common impure ſort of aqua- 


rel which will be purified during 
the diſſolution itſelf. Put a thin 
vt of filfer into a little of the aqua · 
ſortis, and ſet the vial in a ſand- 
be: If the aquafortis is pure, nu- 


merous minute bubbles will iſſue 


ſtom the filver on all ſides, and the 
metal will gradually diſſolve with- 
out alteriug the tranſparency of the 
liquor : but if the aquafortis con- 
tains marine or vitriolic acid, it will 
quickly become milky, thoſe acids 
uiting with the ſilver, as in the a- 


hove proceſs, as faſt as the nitrous 


cid diſſolves it. As the white mat- 


ter precipitates upon, and adheres 


to the ſurface of the filver, fo as to 
impede the farther action of the 
nenſtruum, the liquor muſt be fil- 
tered and treated in the ſame man- 
ner with a bit of frefh filver ; if any 
milkineſs ſtill enſues, the operation 
mult be repeated with another piece 


of the metal, till all the foreign a- 


cids are ſeparated, and the filver is 
found to diſſolve clear. Good aqua- 
fortis takes up about half its own 
weight of filver. 


The filver may be recovered from 
the white ſettlings, without any 
conſiderable loſs, by the following 
method. £4 


Let the matter be thoroughly dried, 
then mixed with a little potaſh, 
and the -mixture made into a 
paſte with oil. Put this paſte 
into a crucible, ſurrounding it 
every where with a little more 
potaſh. Set the erucible in a 
proper furnace, and gradually 
raiſe the fire, ſo as to bring the 
whole into fuſion. When the 
crucible is grown cold, a lump 
of fine ſilver will be found in the 
bottom, 
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AQUA FORTIS COMPOSI- 
© TA. | | 


Take ſixteen ounces of aquafortis, 
and one dram of ſea-ſalt. Diſtil 
them to dryneſs. 


Tuts is defigned as 2 menſtruum 
for quickſilver, for the preparation 


of the red mercurial corrofive, or 


red precipitate, as it is called ; 
which the marine acid in this com- 
pound liquor renders of a more 
ſparkling appearance, and more 
beautiful to the eye, than when 
made with the nitrous acid alone. 


% 


AQUA REGIA. 
Edinb. + : 

Pat an ounce of powdered fal am- 
moniac into a large cucurbit, and 
add to it, by little and little at 
a time, four ounces of ſpirit o 

nitre or double aquafortis. Let 
them ftand together in a ſand- 
heat till the ſalt is entirely diſ- 
ſolved. | je 


Tur glaſs in which the mix-. 
ture 1s made ſhould be placed un- 
der a chimney (to carry up the of- 
fenſive vapour) and its orifice by 
no means ſtopt till ſuch time as the 
Talt is perfectly diffolved, and the 
fumes ceaſe to ariſe with impetuofi- 
ty. Theſe cautions are extremely 
neceſſary, if the proceſs be con- 
ducted according to the directions 
above. But if the fal ammoniac, 
finely powdered, be gradually add- 
ed to the acid ſpirit (which ought 
to be of a middle degree of ſtrength 
between ſingle aquafortis and mou 
ſpirit of nitre) the ſolution wi 
proceed without any inconvenience, | 
and may be finiſhed in a reaſonable 
compaſs of time, provided the mix- 
ture be now and then ſtirred. _The 
only uſe cf aqua regia and the aqua- 
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forts, is as menſtrua for certain mi- 
neral ſubſtances. | 
Aqua regia is a mixture of the 
nitrous and *muriatic acids; but 
when prepared in the manner here 


directed, the alkali of the ſal ammo- 


niac joins to part of the nitrous a- 
cid, whereby the aqua regia con- 


tains a quantity of nitrous ammoni - 
acal ſalt : this neutral ſalt does not 


injure the diſſolving powers of the 


liquor, and this is the leaſt expenſive 


manner of preparing it; but it 
may produce conſiderable differences 
in the nature of the precipitates 
made from ſolutions of metals in 
this menſtruum, cither by a portion 
of it adhering to the precipitates, 
or by ſeparating from them any me- 
tallic ſubſtances which it is capable 


. of diffolving. When therefore we 


want a pure aqua regia, it is beſt 


made, either by mixing the nitrous | 


with the muriatic acid, or by di- 


Killing the nitrous from ſalts con- 
taining the muriatic acid, ſuch as 


the one above directed, viz fal am- 


moniac, or common ſalt. The pro- 


portions of the two acids are alſo to 
be varied aceording to the different 
purpoſes for which the aqua regia 
is intended; the greater the pro- 
portion of marine acid, the diſſol- 
ving power of the aqua regia is in 
general the leſs: but we frequently 
uſe ſuch a quantity of the nitrous 
acid, that the liquor contains the 


two acids, each retaining its pecu- 


liar manner of acting and formin 


particular ſalts with all the bodies 


expoſed to their action. On this ac- 
count we are at a loſs to aſcertain the 

reciſe condition of certain metal- 
li ſolutions, or their precipitations 
from this menſtruum. Whether we 
ſuppoſe that the nitrous acid ab- 
ſtracts phlogiſton from, or commu- 
nicates a redundance of pure air to, 
the muriatic acid, it is agreed on 
the principles of both theories, that 


the peculiar diſſolving powers of 


aqua regia are v 


\ 


Part, 


entirely to be 
aſcribed to ſome change made on 
the muriatie acid. This is the 
more evident, ſince a liquor, poſ- 
ſeſſing all the properties of the beſt 
aqua regia, can be obtained without 
the intervention of the nitrous acid; 
and this is done by diſtilling che 
acid over the calx of the ſemi. 
metal called manganeſe. Thus pre. 
pared, it is called by. Mr Scheele 
the dephlogiſticated marine acid ; and 
for the pharmaceutical purpoſes, to 
be afterwards noticed, it is prefer- 
able to the aqua regia prepared by 
a mixture © 
TaxTaRUM EMETICUM,' 


AcE TUM DESTILLATUM, 


vel SPIRITUS AC ETI. 


Diſtilled vinegar, or ſpirit of vinegar. 
Ries eee ga 


Let. vinegar be diſtilled with a 
gentle heat as long as the drops 
fall free from an empyreuma. 

If ſome part of the ſpirit which 
comes over firſt be thrawn away, 


the reſt will be the ſtronger. 


35  Edinb. 
© Let eight pounds of vinegar be 
diſtilled in glaſs veſſels with a 
gentle heat. Let the two firlt 
pounds that come over be thrown 
away as containing too much 
water ; let four pounds next fol- 
lowing be reſerved as the diſtil- 
led vinegar. What remains is 
a ſtill ſtronger acid, but too much 
acted on by the heat.” 


THis proceſs may be performed 
either in a common ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. . The better 
kinds of wine vinegar ſhould be 
made uſe of : thoſe prepated from 
malt liquors, however fine and cleat 
they may ſeem. to be, contain 2 
large quantity of a viſcous ſubſtance, 
as appears from the ſlimineſs and 
ropineſs to which they are very 

a 1 much 


the two acids. See 
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Chap. 8: 
nuch ſubject: this not only hin- 
ders the acid parts from ariſing 
freely, but likewiſe is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the reci- 
pient, and at the ſame diſpoſes it 
to receive a diſagreeable impreſſion 
fom- the fire. And indeed, with 
the beſt kind of vinegar, if the di- 
fillation be carried on to any great 
kngth, it is extremely difficult to 
gold an empyreuma. The belt 
method of preventing this inconve · 
nience is, if a retort be made uſe of, 
to place the ſand but a little way 
up its ſides, and when ſomewhat 
more than half the liquor is come 
over, to pour on the remainder a 


quantity of freſh vinegar equal to 


that of the liquor drawn off. This 
may be repeated three or four times; 
the vinegar ſupphed at each time 
being previouſly made hot. The 
addition of cold liquor would not 
only prolong the operation, but al- 
ſo endanger breaking the retort. 
If the common ſtill is employed, it 
ſhould likewiſe be occaſionally ſup- 
plied with freſh vinegar in propor- 
tion as the ſpirit runs runs off ; and 
this continued until the proceſs can 
be conveniently carried no farther : 
The diſtilled ſpirit muſt be rectiſied 
by a ſecond diftillation in a retort 
or glaſs alembic ; for although the 


head and receiver be of glaſs or 


ſtone-ware, the acid will contract 
a metallic taint from the pewter 
worm. \ 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 
although, if ſkilfully managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count; the moſt acid parts of the 


vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mixed 


with about three times its weight of 
line dry ſand, and committed to di- 
ſtilation in a retort, with a well: 
regulated fire, it yields an exceed- 
ing ſtrong acid ſpirit, together with 
an empyreumatic oil, which taints 


the ſpirit, with a diſagreeable odour. 
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This acid is nevertheleſs, without 
any rectification, better for ſome. 
purpoſes (as a little of it will go a 
great way) than the pure ſpirit; 
particularly for making the ſal diu- 
reticus of the London Diſpenſatory; 
for there the oily matter, on which 
its ill flavour depends, is burnt out 
by the calcination. = J 
The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ſtronger acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the ſee- 
tion of acids, page * 83, and un- 
der the the article AceTun, page 
68. Their principal difference from 
the. mineral acids conſiſts in their 
being milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs 
diſpoſed to affect the kidneys and 
promote the urinary ſecretions, or 
to coagulate the animal juices. The 
matter left after the diſtillation in 
glaſs veſſels, though not uſed in me- 
dicine, would doubtleſs prove a fer- 
viceable detergent ſaponaceous a- 
cid; and in this light it ſtands re- 
commended by Boerhaave. 


ACIDUM TARTAREUM PU. 
RUM. 


Pure tartarous acid. 


If cream of tartar be diffolred in 
a ' ſufficient quantity of boiling 
water, and fine chalk in powder 
added to it till the efferveſcence 
ceaſes, a copious white ſediment 
will fall to the bottom, and the 
liquor which remains over it will, 
by evaporation, afford ſoluble 
tartar. The ſediment is a com- 
bination of the tartarous acid 
with the calcareous earth. If on 
this ſediment, or tartarous ſele- 
nite, we pour a ſufficient quan- 
tity of diluted vitriolic acid, this 
laſt attaches itſelf to the chalk, 
forming a vitriolic ſelenite, and 
the diſengaged tartarous acid 
ſwims at top. We have then the 
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pure tartarous acid free from the a larger quantity of acid in the ſe. 
vegetable alkali, with which it is diment. 
united in the native tartar and in a EE 
the cream of tartar. The tar- * Tartarous acid has not hitherto 
tatous acid, thus diſengaged, may been much employed in its pure 
be inſpiſſated and formed into ery - ſtate. As its quantity, in the cream 
tals which are not deliqueſcent of tartar, may probably vary under 
in the air. As the combination different circumſtances, we ſhould 
of the tartarous acid with chalk ſuppaſe that the pure acid might be 
is a ſelenite poſſeſſing very little uſed with more certainty for the 
ſolubility, Mr Bergman propoſes, preparation of emetic tartar, and 
far the ſeparation of the acid, to ſuch like nice purpoſes.” 
waſh thisſeleniteor ſediment with 
diſtilled water; then putting it AQUA MEPHITNCA. 
into a phial with eight times its Mephitic water, commonly ſo call. 
weight of a liquor formed of one ed; or water impregnated with 
part of -vitrialic acid and eight fixed air, or abrial acid. 
parts of water. This mixture © This liquor is prepared by receiving 
28 digefted twelve hours, and fre- fixed air or aerial acid into veſſels 
quently ſtirred with a wooden full of water, inverted in a baſon 
Ipatula; the clear liquor above containing the ſame. The fixed 
the ſediment is poured off, and air is ſeparated from various ſub- 
the ſediment repeatedly waſhed ſtances, and by different acids; 
with water till it has no taſte, but thoſe moſt commonly em- 
and the different leys are mixed ployed are chalk and diluted vi- 
together. But as the ley always triolic acid. The apparatus moſt 
contains a ſmall quantity of vitri- convenient for preparing this li- 
olic acid, it is to be purified from it quor is an inſtrument contrived 
by adding a quantity of tartarous by Mr Nooth, and which we 
ſelenite, part of which may be re- think ſhould be kept in every la- 
ſerved for that purpoſe. For de- boratory. We cannot here de- 
compoling the ſolution of cream {cribe this inſtrument, or the 
of tartar, Dr Black has found manner of uling it ; both are ſuf- 
that quicklime is preferable to ficiently ſimple, and pretty ge- 
chalk, the quicklime abſorbing nerally known. Water thus im- 
the whole of« the tartarous a- pregnated with fixed air has an 
cid, whereby the ſupernatant li- agreeable acidulous taſte, and 
* guor, inſtead of being a ſolution - might be kept in the ſhops as at 
of ſoluble tartar, only contains. leaſt an excellent vehicle for ma- 
the alkaline part of the tartar. ny other medicines. See the ar- 
By this method, then, we have ticle Fixzp Air,” 
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CoMBINATION OF ACID WITH Vixous Srigrrs. 
ALL the mineral acids, on be - nites intimately with the vinous ſpi· 
ing mixed with ſpirit of wine, rit, ſo as to ariſe with it in diſtil- 
ra iſe a great ebullition and heat. If lation. The tafte and all the cha- 
the acid is in ſmall quantity, it u- raters of agidity are deſtroyed; 2 
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(hap. 8. Combination of Acid with Vinous Spirit. 


the mixture acquires a grateful fla- 
wur, which neither of the ingredi- 
_ cats had before: a 
gpIRITUS VITRIO LI DUL- 
IS 


Dulcified 1 of vitriol. 
Loud. 


Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of 


vitriol, one paund ; of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cauti- 
ouſiy mix them together by. little 
and little at a time, and diſtil 
the mixture, with a very gentle 
heat, till a black froth begins te 
ariſe; then immediately remove 
the whole from the fire, leſt this 
froth ſhould paſs over into the 
recipient and fruſtrate the opera- 
tion. 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM VI- 
NOSUM, vulgo SPIRITUS 
VITRIOLI DULCIS. 


ed Duleifes, ſpirit of vitria. 
Edinb. 


Fake of 


Vitriolic ethereal liquor, one 
part-; 5 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 


parts. 
Mix them. 


* T1818 a very ready and conve- 
nient method of preparing the dul- 
cified ſpirit of vitriol, which only 
differs from ether by the acid being 
more predominant, and leſs inti- 
mately combined.“ 

The different praportions of the 
acid ſpirit to the vinous in the firſt 
proceſs, makes no variation in the 


quality of the produce, provided the 


diſtillation. is duly conducted; all 
the redundant acid being left in the 
reſiduum. 

A good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in mixing the two liquors. Some 


direct the ſpirit of wine to be put 


{rſt inta the retort, and the oil of 


going caſe. 


** 


vitriol to he poured upon it all at 


once ; a method of procedure by 
no means adviſcable, as a violent 
heat and ebullition always enſue, 
which not only diſſipate a part of 
the mixture, but hazard alſo the 
breaking of the veſſel, to the great 
danger of the operator. Others 
put the oil of vitriol into the retort. 
firſt ; then by means of afunnel, with 
A long pipe that may reach down 
juſt to the ſurtace of the acid, pour 
in the ſpirit of wine: if this is dane 
with ſufficient cautian, the vinous 
ſpirit Ipreads itſelf on the ſurface of 
tlie oil of vitriol, and the two liquors 
appear diſtinct. On ſtanding for a 

week or two, the vinous ſpirit "= 
gradually imbibed, without any 
commotion, and the veſſel may then 
be ſafely ſhaken te complete the 
mixture: but if the ſpirit is poured 
in too haſtily at firſt, or if the veſ- 


ſel is moved before the two liquors 
Pinous vitrislic acid, commonly call - 


have in fome degree incorporated, 
the ſame effect enſues as in the ſore- 
The only ſecure way 
is, to add the oil of vitriol to the 
ſpirit of wine by a little quantity at 
a 8 till the firſt addi- 

tion is incorporated before another 
quantity 1s put in: by this manage - 
ment, the heat that enſues 1 is incon- 
ſiderable, and the mixture is effect - 
ed without any in convenience. 


The diſtillation ſhould be per- 


formed with an equable and very 


gentle heat, and not continued ſo 
long as till a black froth begins to 
appear: for before this time, a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit here intend- 
ed. The ſeveral products are moſt 
com modiouſly kept apart by uſing a 
tubulated recerver, ſo placed, that 
its pipe may convey thematter which 
ſhall come over into a vial ſet un- 
derneath. U he junQure of the re- 
tort and recipient is to be Juted 
with a paſte made of linfeed meal, 
and further ſecured by a piece of 
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wet bladder; the lower junQure 
may be cloſed only with ſome ſoft 
wax, that the vial may be occalion- 
8 removed with 15 

e. true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtile vapours, which condenſe 
upon the ſides of the recipient in 
ſtraight ſtriæ. 
water, very volatile, inflammable, 
of an extremely fragrant ſmell, in 


taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 


After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes ariſc ; 
which either form irregular ſtriæ, or 
are collected into large round drops 
like oil : On the firſt appearance of 
theſe, the vial (or the receiver, if a 
common one is made uſe of) muſt 
be taken away.” If another be ſub- 
ſtituted, and the diſtillation conti- 
nued, an acid liquor comes over, of 
an exceeding pungent ſmell, like the 
_ of burning 

oy ablack froth begins haſtily to 
ariſe, and prevents our 1 ing the 

procefs further. 

On the ſurface of the ſulphureous 
ſpiri: is found ſwimming a ſmall 
quantity of oil, of a light yellow 
colour, a trong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell. This oil 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame na- 


ture with the eſſential oils of vege- 
It readily and totally diſ- 


tables. 
ſolves in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and 


_ communicates to a large quantity of 


that menſtruum the taſte and ſmell 
of the aromatic or dulcified ſpirit. 
The matter remaining after the 


diſtillation is of a dark · blackiſn co- 


lour, and ſtill bighly acid. Treated 
with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the ſame 


manner as before, it yields the ſame 


productions; till at length all the 
acid that remains onvolatflived be- 
ing ſatiated with the inflammable 


oily matter of the ſpirit, the com- 
pound proves a bituminous ſulphu- 
' reous maſs 3 which, expoſed to the 


fire in open veſſels, readily burns, 
leaving a contigerable quantity of 
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It is colourleſs as 


bridellane: At 


Part Il. 
fixt aſhes; in cloſe ones, explodes 


with violence ; and with fixt alka. 
line ſalts, forms u compound nearly 


ſimilar to one compoſed of aka 


and ſulphur. 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol ho been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed, both 
as a menſtruum and a 3 It 
diſſolves ſome reſinous and bitumi. 
nous ſubſtances \more readily than 
ſpirit of wine alone, and extract; 
elegant tinctures from ſundry vege- 
tables; eſpecially if rectified, as in 
the ſecond of the above proceſſes, 
from a little fixt alkaline ſalt, to ſe- 
parate any redundant acidity. As a 
medicine, it promotes perſpiration 
and the urinary ſecretion, expels fla. 
tulences, and in many caſes abates 
ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, eaſes pains, and 
procures ſleep. The doſe is from 
ten to eighty or ninety drops i in 
any convenient vehicle It is not 
elientially different from the cele- 
brated anodyne liquor of Hoffman; 


to which it is, by the author him- 


ſelf, not unfrequently directed as a 
ſuccedaneum. 
Liquor ANODYNUS 'MINERALI$ 
| HoFFMANNI. 
Hoffman's mineral anodyne rr 
Parif. 

Into half a pound of conventrated 
oil of vitriol, placed in a large 
glaſs retort, pour by little and 
little, through a long: ſtemmed 
funnel, one pint and a half of 
highly rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 
Stop the mouth of the retort, di- 
geſt for ſome days, and then di- 
ſtil with a very gentle heat. At 
firſt a fragrant ſpirit or wine will 
ariſe; and after it, a more fra- 
graut volatile ſpirit; to be caught 
in a freſh receiver. he receiver 
being again changed, a ſulphure-J 
ous, volatile, acid phlegm comes 
over; and at length a faveet oil of 

vitriol, which ſhould be immedi- 
atcly ſeparated, leſt it be _ 
1 | F 


— — 
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: : 


ed by. the phlegm. Mix the firſt 
and ſecond ſpirits together, and 
in two. ounces of this mixture diſ- 
ſolve twelve drops of the ſweet 


reous ſmell, rediſtil it from a little 
{alt of tartar. 


Wneruks this is the exact pre- 

ion, ſo much recommended and 
ſo often preſcribed. by Hoffman as 
an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, we 
cannot determine. We learn from 
his own writings, that his anodyne 
liquor was compoſed of the dulcified 
ſpirit of vitriol, and the aromatic 
oil which ariſes after. it; but not in 
what proportions he mixed them 
together: The college of. Wirtem- 
berg ſeem to think, that all the oil 


gad to the preciſe quantities. 


Aqua RABELLIANA. 
Eau de Rabel. 

: Parif. , „ 
Take four ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and twelve ounces of rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine. Pour the vinous ſpi- 
rit gradually into the acid, and 
digelt in a cloſe matraſs. 


* 


Tuis liquor has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in France as a reſtringent, 
and for the ſame purpoſes as the 
dulcified ſpirit ; from which it dif- 
fers in having a conſiderable aci- 


dity. 


LIQUOR ATHEREUS 
| VITRIOLICUS, _ 
Vitriolic ethereal liquor. 
Eadinb. 1 
Take of | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Vitriolic acid, of each thirty-two 

\ ounces, 


for ſuſtaining a ſudden heat, and 
add to it the acid in an uniform 


* 


cheap. B. Combination-of Acid with Vinous'Spirit, © 


oil, If the liquor has any ſulphu- 


was mixed with all the ſpirit ob- 
tained in one operation, without re- 
may be obtained by repeating the 


Pour the ſpirit into a glaſs retort fit 
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ſtream. Mix them by degrees, 
frequently ſhaking them mode- 
_ rately; this done, inſtantly diſtil 
from ſand previouſly heated for 
that purpoſe, into a-receiver kept 
cool with water or now. But the 
heat is to be ſo. managed, that 
the liquor ſhall boil at firſt, and 
continue to boil till ſixteen ounces 
are drawn off; then let the re- 
tort be raiſed out from the ſand. 
To the diſtilled liquor add two 
drams of the cauſticum commune 
acerrimum; then diſtil again in a 


highly raiſed retort with a very 
gentle heat, into a cool receiver, 


until ten ounces have been drawn 
off. | = 
If ſixteen ounces of rectified ſpirit 
of wine is poured upon the acid 
remaining in the retort after the 
firſt diſtillation, an ethereal liquor 


diſtillation. This may be do 
pretty often.” 7 


Tus preparation of this fingular 
fluid, now received into a public 
pharmacopeia, was formerly confi- 


ned to a few hands; for though ſe- 


veral proceſſes have been publiſhed 
for obtaining it, the ſucceſs of moſt 
of them is precarious, and ſome of 
them are accompanied alſo with 
danger to the operator. The prin- 
cipal difficulty conſiſts in the firſt 
part of the diſtillation. For prepa- 
ring the dulcified ſpirit by the me- 
thod directed by the London Col- 
lege,” the diſtillation is performed 
with an equable and, gentle heat: 
here the fire ſhould be haſtily raifed, 
ſo as to make the liquor boil; for 
on this circumſtance the produce of 
either principally depends. (See a 
paper on this ſubject by Dr Mor- 
ris, in the ſecond volume of the Me- 
dical Obſervations and Inquiries, 
publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians 
in London. © It has been uſual to 
direct the heat to be kept vp till a 

1 black 
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black froth begins to appear; but if 
it is managed in the manner here 
directed, the quantity of ether which 
the liquor can afford will be formed 
and drawn off before this ſulphu- 
reous froth appears. The uſe of the 
cauſtic alkali, is to engage any un- 
combined vitriolic acid which may 


be preſent in the firſt diſtilled li- 


quor. If a mild alkali were em- 
ployed for this purpoſe, the ſepa- 
ration of its air by the acid might 
endanger the burſting of the veſ- 
ſels. This laſt is indeed an incon- 


venience which attends the whole of 


this proceſs. - It might in a great 
meaſure be obviated by employing a 
range of receivers, ſuch as the adop- 
ter deſcribed in the firſt- part of this 
Work.“ | 


Tus ether, or etherial ſpirit, is the - 


lighteſt, mott volatile and inflam- 
mable, of all known liquids. It 1s 
lighter than the moſt highly recti - 
fied ſpirit of wine, in the proportion 
of about 7 to 8: a drop, let fall on 
the hand, evaporates almoſt ing an 
inſtant, ſcarcely rendering the part 
-moiit, It does not mix, or only in 
a ſmall quantity, with water, ſpirit 
of wine, alkaline lixivia, volatile al- 


| Kaline ſpirits, or acids; but is a 


powerful diſſolvent for oils, balſams, 
relins, and other analogous. ſub. 
ſtances: it is the only known ſub- 
ſtance capable of aidolving the ela- 


Nic gum.* It has a Fragrant odour, 


which, in conſequence of the volati- 


lity of the fluid, is diffuſed through 


a large ſpace. It has often been 
found to give eaſe in violent head- 
achs, by being applied externally to 
the part; and to relieve the tooth - 
ach, by being laid on the afflicted 
jaw. It has been given alſo inter- 
nally, with benefit, in whooping 
coughs, hyſterical caſes, in aſthma, 
and indeed in almoſt every ſpaſmo- 
dic affection, from drops to the quan- 
tity of half an ounce, in a glaſs of 
2 5 


- 


wine or water; which ſhould be 
{ſwallowed as quick as poſſible, ;, 
the ether ſo ſpeedily exhales. 


SPIRITUS NITRI DULC,, 
Dalcified ſpirit of nitre. 
Lond. 


Take a quart of reQified ſpirit of 
wine, and half a pound of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix them, 
by pouring the nitrous ſpirit in. 
to the other; and diſtil with 2 
gentle heat, as long as the li. 
quor which comes over does not 
raiſe any efferveſcence with lixi. 


vial ſalts. 


ACIDUM NITRI VINOSUM, 
vulgo SPIRITUS NITRI 
FE DULCIS. 
Vinous acid of nitre, commonly call. 
ed Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
Edinb. 


Take of £ ns 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
pounds; | \ 

Nitrous acid, one pound. 
Pour the ſpirit into a capacious 
phial, placed in a veſſel full of 
cold water, and add the acid by 
degrees,conſtantly agitating them, 
Let the phial be ſlightly covered, 
and laid by for ſeven days in a 
cool place; then diſtil the liquor 
with the heat of boiling water in 
to a receiver kept cool with wa- 
ter or ſnow, till no more ſpirit 
comes over. 


© By allowing the acid and rec- 
tified ſpirit to and for-ſome time 
the union of the two is not only 
more complete, but the danger alſo 
of the veſſels giving way to the ebul- 
lition and heat conſequent on their 


being mixed, is in a great. meaſure 


prevented. By fixing the degree of 
heat to the boiling point, the ſo- 
perabundant acid matter is left in 
the retort, being too ponderous to 


be raiſed by that degree of heat. 
PE Wn 5 Here 
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Chaps 8. Combination of Heid with Vinous Spirit. 


Hirt che operator muſt take care 
ot to invert the order of mixing 
me two liquors, by pouring the vi- 
ous ſpirit into the acid; for if he 
hould, a violent efferveſcence and 
hear would enſue, and the matter 
te diſperſed in highly noxious red - 
fymes. The molt convenient and 
fe method of performing the mix - 
ture ſeems to be, to put the inflam- 
mable ſpirit into a large glaſs body 
with a narrow mouth, placed under 
z chimney, and to pour upon it the 
acid, by means of a glaſs funnel, in 
very ſmall quantities at a time; ſha- 
king the veſſel as ſoon as the effer- 
reſcence enſuing upon each addition 
ceaſes, before a freſh quantity is put 
in: by this means, the glaſs will 
heat equally, and be prevented from 
breaking. During the action of the 
two ſpirits upon one another, the 
veſſel ſhould be lightly covered: if 
cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt; and if left 
entirely open, ſome of the more va- 
lyable parts will exhale. Lemery 
directs the mixture to be made in an 
apen veſſel ; by which unſcientifical 
procedure, he uſually loft, as he him- 
ſelf obſerves, half his liquor; and 
we may preſume, that the remain- 
der was not the medicine here in- 
tended. | 
* Several-methods have been con- 
trived for obviating the inconveni- 
ences arifing from the elaftic fluid 
and violent exploſions produced on 
the mixture of the nitrous acid and 
rectified ſpirit of wine: for prepa- 
ring the nitrous ether they are ab- 
lolutely neceſſary, and might per- 
haps be conveniently uſed for ma- 
king the dulcified ſpirit. The me- 
thod we judge to be the beſt, is 
that employed by Dr Black. On 
two ounces of the ftrong acid put 
into a phial, the Doctor pou 
llowly and gradually, about an equ 
quantity of water; which, by being 
made to trickle down the {ſides of 
the phial, floats on the ſurface bf 
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the acid without mixing with it; 
he then adds, in the ſame cautious. / 
manner, three ounces of highly xec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, which in its 
turn flats on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. By this means the three fluids 
are kept ſeparate on account of their 
different ſpecific gravities, and a 

ſtratum of water is interpoſed be- 
tween the acid and ſpirit, The 
phial is now ſet in a cool place: the 
acid gradually aſcends, and the ſpi- 
rit deſcends through the water, this 
laſt acting as a boundary to reſtrain 

their violent reaction on each other. 
By this method a quantity of ni- 

trous ether is formed, without the 
danger ef producing elaſtic vapours 
or exploſion. 8 | 

For the preparation of the dul- 


cified ſpirit, the liquors, when mix- 


ed together, ſhould be ſuffered to reſt 
for ſome time, as above directed, 
that the fumes may entirely ſubſide, - 
and the union be in ſome meaſure 
completed: The diſtillation ſhould 
be performed with a very flow and 


well / regulated fire; otherwiſe the 


vapour will expand with ſo much 
force as to burſt the veſſels. Wilſon 
ſeems to have experienced the juſt- 
neſs of this obſervation; and hence 
directs the juncture of the retort 
and receiver not to be luted, or but 
ſlightly: if a tubulated recipient, 
with its upright long pipe, be made 
uſe of, and the diſtillation perform- 
ed with the heat of a water- bath, 
the veſſels may be luted without any 
danger: this method has likewiſe 
another advantage, as it aſcertains 
the time when the operation is fi- 
niſhed: examining the diſtilled ſpi- 
rit every now and then with alka- 
line falts, as directed above, is ſuf- 
fciently troublefome ; whilſt in a 
water-bath we may fafely draw over 
all that will ariſe, for this heat will 
elevate no more of the acid than what 
is duleified by the vinous ſpirit. 
- Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
COT IS, Jong 
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476 | 
long held, and not undeſervedly, in 


great eſteem. It quenches thirſt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, ex- 


pels flatulences, and moderately 
frengthens the ſtomach: it may be 
given from twenty drops to a dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 


maticus, or any other alkaline ſpi- 


Tit, it proves a mild, yet efftcacious, 


diaphoretic, and often notably diu- 


retic ; eſpecially in ſome febrile 
caſes, where ſuch a falutary eva- 
cuation is wanted. A ſmall propor- 
tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 


rits, gives them a flavour approach- 
ing to that of French brandy. 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
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SPIRITUS SALIS Dulcis. 
Dulcißed ſpirit of ſalt. 
e 


This is made with ſpirit of ſalt, af. 
ter the ſame manner as dulcified 
ſpirit of nitre. 


Tus dulcification of the ſpirit of 
ſalt does not ſucceed ſo perfectly ay 
that of the two foregoing acids, on- 
ly a minute. portion of it uniting 
with the ſpirit of wine, and unleſs 
the proceſs is ſkilfully* managed, 
ſcarce any. Some have held this 
ſpirit in great eſteem againſt weak. 
neſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, and 
the like, following from hard drink- 
ing; at preſent it is not often made 
uſe of or kept in the ſhops, 


r. VE, 


NEUTRAL SALTS. 


HEN any acid and any al- 
kalint ſalts are mixed toge- 
ther; in ſuch proportion that neither 


of them may prevail, they form by 


their coalition a new compound, 
called NEUTRAL. 
binations of this kind (except ſome 
of thoſe with vegetable acids) the 
alkali and acid are ſo ſtrongly re- 
tained by one another, that they are 
not to be diſunited by any degree of 
fire. How volatile ſoeyer the acid 
was by itſelf, if combined with a 
fixt alkali, it proves almoſt as fixt 
as the pure alkali: if the alkali is 
of the volatile kind, the compound 
proves alſo volatile, ſubliming in its 
whole ſubſtance, without any ſepa- 
ration of its parts. There are, how- 
ever, means of procuring this diſ- 
union, by the intervention of other 
bodics, as we have already ſeen in 


the ſeparation of the volatile alkali 
of ſal ammoniac, and of the acids 


of nitre and ſea-ſalt : but in all caſes 
of this kind, only one of the ingre- 


In all the com-" 


dients of the neutral ſalt can poſſi. 
bly be obtained by itſelf, the ſepa- 
ration of this happening ſolely in 
virtue of the ſuperadded body um- 
ting with the other.. 

There is another kind of com- 
pound ſalts, formed by the coalition 
of acids with earthy and metallic 
bodies. Theſe ſalts differ from the 
true neutral ones in ſeveral obvious 
properties; ſome of them change 


blue vegetable juices to a green like 


alkalis, and others to a red like a- 
cids, while neutral ſalts make 'no 
change in the colour : mixed with 
boiling milk, they coagulate it, 


while neutral ſalts rather prevent its 


coagulation: from moſt of them, the 
acid is diſunited by fire, without the 
intervention of any additional mat- 
ter, of which we have ſeen an in- 
ſtance in the diſtillation of the acid 
of vitriol : but the moſt-diftinguiſh- 
ing and univerſal character of theſe 
ſalts is, that ſolutions. of them, on 
the addition of any fixt alkali, grow 


turbid, 


ucbid, and depoſit their earth or 
metal. It were to be wiſhed that 
eutom had appropriated ſome par- 
ticular name to the ſalts of this claſs, 


Neutral Salt. 97 


to prevent their being confounded, . 
which ſeveral of them have often 


been, with the perfect neutral ſalts. 


vee Table of ATTRACTIONS» 


1 | VirrxoLIC | Nirzous | Marine | Acerous | 
41 | ACID. Acip. . - ACID. ACID. 
| FIxT| Vitriolated | Common Regenerated] Sal diure- - 
]; JaLKall. | tartar. nitre, ſea- ſalt. ticus. 
| Auxati of | Glauber's | Cabical PROPER A falt ſimilar 
| $BA-SALT. ſalt. nitre | * [to ſal diuret. 
| VorariLE Philoſophic | Volatile | Sal ammo- Spiritus 
|  ALKALI. . fal ammon. |  nitre. -| niac. Mindereri. 
[JCarcax tous N Selenites Calcareous | Calcareous A ſubaſtrin- 
nnen. * | - nitre. uriatic ſalt.] gent ſalt. 
nnen al catharti- Purging ſalts, not diſtinguiſhed by any 
| ©. | cus amarus. particular name. 
Soluble earth | Aldm. Aſtringent ſalts, not diſtinguiſhed by | 
of cLay. | N / any particular name. 


The preceding table exhibits, at 
one view, the ſeveral compound ſalts 
reſulting from the union of each of 
the pure acids with each of the com- 
mon alkalis and ſoluble earths; the 
acids being placed on the top, the 
Alkalis and earths on the left hand, 


and the compound ſalts in the re- 


ſpective interſections; and is thus 
to de underſtood. In the upright 
columns, under each of the acids, 
are ſeen the ſeveral compound ſalts 
reſulting from the union of that a- 
eid with the reſpectise alkalis and 
earths on the left ſide. In the tranſ- 
verſe columns, oppoſite to each par- 
ticular alkali and earth, are ſeen the 
compound ſalts reſulting from the 
union of that alkali or earth with 
the reſpective acids on the top; and 
converſely, of each of the compound 
ſalts expreſſed in the table, the com- 
ponent parts are found on the top 
of the upright column; and on the 
left fide of the tranſverſe column, 


in whoſe interſection that particular 
ſalt is placed. Some of theſe ſalts 
have been already treated in the Ma- 
teria Medica; but it was thought 
proper to unite them here into ene 
view, for the greater perſpicuity in 
regard to their compolition, and the 
different properties which their com- 
ponent parts aſſume in different com - 
binations. eng | 


Cryſtallization of ſalts. 


Tuis is a general operation on 
neutral and moſt of the other com- 
pound falts. It depends upon theſe 
principles: that water, of a certain 
degree of heat, diſſolves, of any par- 
ticular ſalt, only a certain determi- 


nate quantity; that on increaſing 


the heat, it diffolves more and more 
(except only in one inſtance, com- 
mon ſalt) till it comes to boil, at 
which time both its heat and diſſol- 
ving power are at their height: that 

an 
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ditional heat had enabled it to diſ- 


ſolve: chat independently of any in- 


creaſe or diminution of heat, a gra- 
dual evaporation of the fluid itſelf 
will occaſion a proportional ſepara - 
tion of the ſalt; and that the par- 
ticles of the ſalt, in this ſcparation 
from the water, unleſs too haſtily 
forced. together by ſudden cooling 


or ſtrong evaporation, or diſturbed 
by external cauſes, generally con- 


crete into tranſparent and regularly 
figured maſſes, called cryſtals. The 
ſeveral falts aſſume, in cryftalliza- 
tion, figures peculiar to each: thus 
the eryſtals of nitre are hexagonal 
priſms; thoſe of ſea · ſalt, cubes z 
thoſe of alum, octohedral maſſes; 


while ſal ammoniac ſhoots into thin 


| fibrous plates like feathers. 

The uſe of preparing ſalts in a 
cryſtalline form is not merely in re- 
gard to their elegance, but as a mark 
of, and the means of ſecuring, their 
purity and perfection From ſub- 
ſtances not diſſoluble in water, they 
are puriſied by the previous ſolution 
and filtratiou : by cryſtallizat ion, 
one ſalt is purified from an admix- 
ture of ſuch other ſaline bodies as 
diſſolve either more caſily or more 
difficultly than itſelf. For if two or 
more ſalts be diſſolved together in a 
certain quantity of hot water, the 
falt, which requires the greateſt heat 
for its ſolution in that quantity of 
water, will firſt begin to ſeparate in 
cooling: and if the water is kept 
evaporating in an uniform heat, the 
ſalt which requires moſt water in 
that heat will be the firſt in cryſtal - 
lizing. In all cafes of this kind, if 
the proceſs is duly managed, the firſt 
ſhootings are generally well figu- 
red and pure: the ſucceeding ones, 
ſooner or later, according to the 
quantity of the other ſalts in the li- 
guor,' retain an admixture of thoſe 


* 
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_ returning to its firſt. temperature, ; 
it throws off again all that the ad- 


* 


ſalts, which they bettay by their 
ſmallneſs and by their figure. 

In order to the cryſtallization of 
ſaline - ſolutions, it is cultomary to 
boil down the liquor, till fo much 
of the fluid has exhaled, as that the 
falt begins to concrete from it even 


while hot, forming a pellicle upon 


the ſurface expuled to the air; when 
this mark appears, the whole is re- 


moved into a cold place. This me- 


thod ſeldom affords perfect cryſtals: 
for when water is thus ſaturated 


with the ſalt in a boiling heat, and 
then ſuddenly cooled; the particles 


of the ſalt run haſtily and irregular. 


ly together, and form only a eonfu- 
ſed ſemitranſparent maſs; It is by 


; flow concretion that moſt ſalts al. 


ſume their cryſtalline form in per- 
fection. The evaporation ſhould be 


gentle, and continued no longtr 


than till ſome drops of the liquor, 
in a heat below boiling, being let 
fall upon a cold glaſs plate, diſcover 


cryſtalline: laments : the liquor is 


then immediately to be removed 
from the fire into a leſs warm, but 
not a cold place; and the veſſel co- 
vered with a cloth to prevent the 
acceſs of cold air, and the formation 
of a pellicle, which, falling down 
through. the fluid, would diſturb 
the regularity of the cryſtallization. 
This is the moſt effectual method for 
moſt ſalts; though there are ſome, 
whoſe cryſtallization is to be effec- 
ted, not by an abatement of the heat, 
but by a continued equable evapo- 
ration of the fluid; ſuch in particu- 
lar is ſea-ſalt. | 

. Salts retain in cryſtallization a por- 
tion of the aqueous fluid, without 
betraying -any marks of it to the 
eye; on this their cryſtalline form 
appears in great meaſure to depend, 
The quantity of phlegm or water 
varies in different ſalts; dry cryſtals 
of nitre were found, on ſeveral care- 
ful trials, to contain about one 


twentieth 
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hip: 8. 
wentieth of their weight; thoſe of 
aum, one fixth ; ſea- ſalt, one 
bourth; borax, green vitriol, and 
the purging ſalts, no leſs than one 
half, The ſame ſalt appears always 
to retain nearly the ſame quantity. 

: Some ſalts. diffolve in ſpirit of 
wine; and here alſo, as in water, 
the ſolution is limited, though the 
{alt is not eaſily recovered in a cry- 
talline form. Such, in particular, 
are combinations of the nitrous a- 


cid with volatile alkalis, and with 
calcareous earths; of the marine a- 


cd with all the ſoluble earths ; of 


| the acetous with fixt and volatile al- 


kalis. Scarce any of the compound 
falts, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, are 
affected by vinous ſpirits. . 

Salts differ greatly in their diſpo- 
fition to aſſume and retain a cryſtal- 
line form. Many, even of the com- 
pound kind, imbibe humidity. like 
fixt alkalis, ſo as to cryſtallize with 
difficulty; and when cryſtallized, or 
exſiccated by heat, to deliquate a- 
gain in the air. Such are the com- 
binations of the nitrous and marine 
acid with all the ſoluble carths, and 
of the acetous both with earths and 
alkalis. The vitriolic acid, on the 
other hand, forms with all the ſub- 
ſtances it diſſolves permanent cry- 
ſtals; as do likewiſe the other mi- 
neral acids with all alkalis. 

The cryttallization of thoſe ſalts, 
which are not diſſoluble in ſpirit of 


wine, is generally promoted by a 


ſmall addition of that ſpirit; which 
abſorbing the water, or weakening 
its diſſolving power on the ſalt, diſ- 
poſes the ſalt to part from it more 
freely. The operator muſt be care- 
ful, however, not to add too much 
of the ſpirit, eſpecially where the 
falt is compoſed of an earthy or me- 
tallic body united with the acid; 
leſt it abſorb the acid as well as the 


water, and, inſtead of a gradual and 


regular cryſallization, haſtily pre- 


Neutral Salts, 1 
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cipitate the earth or metal in a pow- * 
dery form. pe" 1 


Mr Rouelle of the French aca- 
demy of ſciences, has examined with 
V attention the phenomena of 
the cryſtallization of ſalts, and pub- 
liſhed the reſult of his obſervations 
in different volumes of the Memoirs 
of that academy. Among other 
curious particulars, he has given a 
general diſtribution of ſalts, in re- 
gard to their cryſtallization, which 
= be of practical utility to the ar- 
tiit. 21 | 
He divides evaporation into three 
degrees; inſenſible evaporution, or 
that effected by the natural warmth 
of the atmoſphere, from freezing up 
to the heat of the ſummer's ſun; 
mean evaporation, commencing with 
the ſun's heat, and extending ro 
that in which the exhaling ſteam is 
viſible to the eye, and the ens too 
hot to be endured by the hand; and 
ftrong evaporation, reaching from 
this period to boiling. He divides 
ſalts into fix claſſes; the diſtinctions 
of which are taken from the degree 
of evaporation in which they ery- 
ſtallize molt perfectly, from the fi- 
gure of their cryſtals, their diſpoſi- 
tion- to remain ſingle, or unite in 
cluſters, and their receiving an in- 
creaſe from a continuance of the ery- 
ſtallization. | 11678 


I. The firſt claſs conſiſts of! 
ſalts which eryſtallize into] 


ſmall plates or very thin] .; 
ſcales. The cryſtals are 
ſingle. They are, of alll= 


ſalts, thoſe which cryſtal- 
lize moſt frequently on the 
ſurface of their ſolutions, 
which retain leaſt water in 
their cryſtals, and require| 
moſt to diſſolve in. They 


* 


Sedative ſalt, 


eryſtallize moſt perfectly by 
inſenſible evaporation. | 
| IL. Salts 
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1 I. Salts whoſe cryſtals are] 


tetrahedral, pyramidal, pa- 
rellelopipeds, rhomboidal, 
and rhomboidal e 
peds; with the angles vari- 
duſly truncated according 
to different circumſtances. 
They form ſingle (except 


that ſome few unite by the 


- baſes) and change their fi- 
gure by new accretions. 
They cryſtallize at the bot- 
tom, moſt perfectly by in · 
ſenſible evaporation: by 
mean and ſtrong evapora- 
tion, the liquor contracts a 
pellicle, and in cooling the 
cryſtals adhere to the pelli- 
cle, and prove confuſed and 
-M formed. They retain a 


Scignett's ſalt. " Green IE | 


Blue vitrial. White vitriol. 


I. Salts a rhe — 45 
cubes, cubes with the angles > 
"truncated, or pyramids of} 2 
four or fix ſides. They g 
form fingle, and change 8 
their figure by new acere-| Þ 
0 tions. By inſenſible evapo 
ration they cryſtallize at the. S 2 
* bottom, by mean evapora- I 
tion at the ſurface, and by & 
both kinds they prove per- : 
fect and regular: by ſtrong | 2: 
_ evaporation, the liquor con- » 8 
tracts a pellicle, and in cool-· - 
-" tug yields few cryſtals, and 2 
— 


Verdigrii. 


3 


Cubical nitre. 


Borax. 


large quantity of water. 


a 
Alum. 
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IV. Salts whoſe. > x" are] 
i flattened- parallelopipeds, 


— 
* 


nating in two ſurfaces incli- 

ned to one another, ſo as to 
: form a point and acute an- 
gles with the large ſides. 
They cluſter together, uni- 
ting, by the baſes, into tufts. 
The cryftals are largeſt and 
moſt regular by inſenſible 
evaporation: by mean and 
haſty evaporation, a pellicle 


cryſtals prove very ſmall. 


V. Salts whoſe cryſtals are) 


ration, they give a pellicle; 
and in flow cooling, if the 


' confuſed and ill formed. 


Part 


witk the extretmtics termi- 


1 


is formed, and in cooling the 


They retain a large quan- 
tity of water in cryſtalliza- 


tion, and require little to 
diſſolve in. ; 


very long, in form of 
needles, priſms,. or columns 
of different ſurfaces. They 
ſhoot: at the bottom, and 
cluſter together into tufts 
of regular figures. By in- 
ſenſible evaporation they 
ſcarce ever cryſtallize well. 
By mean and ſtrong evapo- 


evaporation was not carried 
too far, they yield perfectly 
well formed cryſtals, which 
at firſt ſwim, but ſoon fall 
to the bottom. If the eva- 

poration was too long con- 


tinued, the cryſtals prove 


Tartar 


th volatile altats. 


Tartar united wwit 


Glaub. ſalt. Salt 
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wnited with abſorbent carth, 


Soluble tarter. 
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. Sat ammon. Phil. ſal ammon. Nitre. Vol. ritre. 


of amber, Jin. united with chalk. Vol. vit. acid united oith fix al. 


5 VI. Salts 
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yl. Salts whoſe cryſtals are in 
very ſmall needles, or of o- 
ther indeterminate figures. 
None oft them cryſtallize by 
jaſenſible evaporation, and 
few of them by the mean 
degrer. They require to 
be reduced, by ſtrong. eva - 
poration, to a thick conſiſt- 
ence; they then contract a 
pellicle, and cryſtallize with 
coufuſion. If the cryſtals 
are wanted regular; ſpirit of 
wine muſt be uſed, or ſome 
other medium, if the ſalt is 
ſoluble in ſpirit. Tliey rea- 
dily diſſalve in water, and 
 liquefy in the air. 


NITRUM PURIFICATUM. 
Puriſied nitne. 

1995 2 enn, ti 
Boil nitre in water till it is diſſol- 
ved; ſiltre the ſolution through 
paper; and then, after due eva- 
poration, ſet it by in a cold place, 
that. the nitre may ſhoot into cry- 
ſtals. 1 | Lab 01 1 
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ſorbent 
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th 


Marine acid united 20 
Nitraus acid united with abſor 


Sal diureticus. 


Fenn 
The liquor which remains after the 
cryſtallization, - may be further 
evaporate, and ſet to ſhoot ' as 
before; but this proceſs muſt not 
be too long protracted. | 
Common nitre contains uſually a 
conſiderable proportion of ſea-ſalt, 
which in, this proceſs is ſeparated, 
the ſea · ſalt remaining diſſolved after 
greateſt part of the nitre has cry- 
allized.:. The cryſtals which ſhoot 
alter the firſt evaporation, are large, 
regular, and pure: but when the re- 
maining liquor is further evapora- 
ted, and this repeated a ſecond or 
third time, the cryſtals , prove at 
length ſmall, imperfect, and tipt 
wich little cubical glebes of ſea ſalt. 
When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
herein it is firſt extracted from the 
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L Salts... 
- earths' impregnated with it (ſee page 
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187.) is treated in this manner, there 
remains at laſt a liquor, called mo-—- 


ther-ley, which will no longer af- 
ford any: cryſtals. | This appears to 
participate of the nitrous and ma- 


rine acids, and to contain an earthy 
matter diſſolved by thoſe acids. On 


adding alkaline lixivia, the earth is 


precipitated; and, when thorouglily 
waſhed with water, proves inſipid. 
If the liquor be evaporated to dry- 


_ neſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter is left; 


which being ſtrongly calcined in a 
crucible, parts with the acids, and. 
becomes, as in the other caſe, in - 
pid. 4% e de 77 
This earth has been celebrated aa 
an excellent purgative, in the doſe 
of a dram or two; and, in ſmaller 
doſes, as ani alterant in hypochon- 
driacal and other diſorders. This 
medicine was for ſome time kept a 
great ſeeret, under the names of 
Magnefia' alba, Nitrous panacea, 
Count Palmas powder, Il polvere albo 
Romano, Poudre de Sentineili, &c. till 
Lanciſi made it public in his notes 
on the Metallotheca Vaticana. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that this earth is 
no other than a portion of the lime 
commonly added in the elixation of 
nitre at the European nitre- works: 


but though the ſpecimens of mag- 


neſia examined by Neumann, and 
ſome of that which bas lately been 
brought hither from abroad, gave 
plain marks of a calcareous nature; 
yet the true magnelia muſt be a 
earth of a different kind, calcateons 
earths being rather aſtringent thaa 
purgative. The earthy baſis of the 


ſal catharticus amarus is found to 


have the properties aſeribed to the 
true magneſia of nitre, and appears 
to be the very ſame ſpecies of earth: 


from that ſalt therefore this medi- 


eine is now prepared, as will be ſeen 
hereafter. The magneſia alba dif- 
fers from calcareous earths, in ha- 

„ % 36 H ving 
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( 
a leſs powerful attraction for yellowiſh tinge, and -a particu 
| — 2 air, and in not becoming cau- ſmell, of which it se ene we f 
ſuc by: calcination.” h TITER © thing. at firſt, and which he attri. a 
: butes to the. extrication of the oily l 
sal. AMMON IACUS PURI-. or inflammable matter of its ata, a 
| FlCATr Us. aganimal ſalt; for that fal ammoniac 
Purified fal ammoniac. participates of an inflammable prin- 
dCiple, appears from its ee 
This ah 5 is pinified by nee in with nitre. 
water, filtration, and cryſtalliza- ; | 
tion, after the manner a di- VITRIOLUM PURIFICA. 
ns for nitre. TUM, sulgo GILLA VI. 
| e e e e e n 
Ea © Edink. +. tn Purified white vitriol, commonly 
| The liquor: remaining aſter 455 cry- called Gilla of vitrial. | | 
ſtalliaation is to be further exapo- -- Edinb. +; 


rated, and the cryſtallization re-. Diff white vitriol in a ſufficient 
-peated, ſo . as N we will quantity of warm water, filtre the 
hoot from | it ſolution, and evaporate it to the 
conſumption of two-thirds :. ſet 
Tur ie of l ammoniac the remainder in a cold place, 
are commonly ſuch as will not diſ- that the falt may ſhoot into cry. 
_ ſolve in water; and hence the puri - ſtals upon the ſides of the veſſel, . 
fieation is effected by the ſolution and afterwards dry the cryſtals in 
and filtration. The very laſt cry- the ſun. © The remaining liquor 
itals-ſcldom betray an adwixture of is to be further evaporated, and 
a vorher ſalt. | ſet to cryſtallize as before; and 
this proceſs repeated * no mote 
FLOS. SALTS AMMONIACI. falt will ſhook. - 5 | 
1 panes of fal ammontac. | 
Fra Edin. . | Sinorons of CSE, virial de- 
Take any convenient quantity of dry polite, on ſtanding, a yellow ochery 
fal ammoniac in powder : put it ſubſtance; which, if not ſuffered to 
into an earthen cucurbit; and ha- ſeparate . the liquor is exhaled 
ving fitted on a blind-head, ſub- and ſet to ſhoot, will foul the cry- 
{lime the ſalt with a re rage tals.” Wilſon directs the-vitriol to 
_ Inexealed:\ be diſſolved in juſt as much water 
| as will keep it from cryſtallizing, 
Tuns proceſs ſeems to be . viz. two pounds, or two pounds and 
ed with a view to the further purifi- a half of water to one of the vitriol; 
cation of the ſalt. As ſal ammo and the filtered ſolution kept warm, 
niac, however, carries up with it to ſettle, for twenty-ſour hours: 
ſubſtances Which of themſelves are being then evaporated to a proper 
not volatile; as it is originally pre- pitch for cryſtallization, a yellow 
pared by a ſimilar procefs, and may matter is ſtill frequently found at 
, poſſibly ſuffer ſome alteration in its the bottom, from which the liquor 
quality from repetitions of it; the mult be decanted before it is ſet by 
iublimation does not appear to be to ſhoot... It may be obſerved, that 
cither neecful or expedient. Neu- the ſeparation is by far the moſt. 
mann obſerves, that by repeated ſub- plentiful and ſpeedy. while the li- 
en it acquires at length a quor boils: ſolutions, w — 
00 


— 


tod in the cold for ſome days, and 
appeared perfectly clear, on being 


Neutral Salt. 


made to boil, became immediately 


tubid, and threw off à yellow achre. 


Sal. vrrRioLI. 
Salt of vitriol. 


Take of 2 


White vitriol, one pounßlj 

Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vitriol, 
one ounce by weight; 4 

Water, as much as is ſufficient. 


Boil them together till the vitriol is 


. 
* 


diſſolved; then filtre the liquor, 


and after due evaporation ſet it by 
in a cold place to eryſtallize. 


Hex the intention is not to ſe- 
parate the ochery matter of the vi- 
triol, but to prevent its ſeparating 
and colouring the cryſtals. This is 
effeRually anſwered by the addition 
of the acid, by which it is kept diſ- 
POETS e 
ALUMEN USTUM. 

_ - "Burnt alum. | 


Lond. and Edinb. 
Let alum be calcined in an iron or 


earthen veſſel, ſo long as it bubbles 


and ſwells up. 5 


Tus bubbling or bliſtering pro- 
ceeds from the phlegm retained in 
the eryſtals; after that is expelled, 
the ſalt cannot be made liquid by 
any degree of fire. Alum is compo- 


ſed of vitriolic acid and an earth: 


and it is remarkable, that combina- 
tions of that 'acid with all earths, 
with moſt metals, and even with ve- 
getable fixt alkalis, are unfuſible. 
The alum thus deprived of its 
phlegm, proves conſiderably ſtrong- 
er, and moi e acrid, inſomuch as ta 
be ſometimes employed for conſu- 


ming fungous fleſh: it is ſaid to have 
an inconvenience of leaving a hard- 


neſs upon the part. 


© VITRIOLUM CALCINA- . 


Calcined vitriol. © 
Let green vitriol be calcined in an 
| earthen veſſel, with an open fire, 


„till it becomes thoroughly dry: 


then breaking the veſſel, take out 
the vitriol, and ſet it by for uſe, 
well cloſed from the air. The vi- 
triol is ſufficiently calcined, if it 


has acquired a red colour at the 


ſides and bottom of the veſſel. 


Tunis proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 
well for ſmall quantities, but does 


not anſwer ſo perfectly for larger. 
As the action of the fire is exerted 
| parts of the 

" maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, and, 


firſt on the external 


where the quantity is large, exhi- 
bit the mark of ſufficient calcina- 


tion, whilſt the internal part remains 
almoſt unchanged: and even if the 


proceſs is ſtill farther continued, the 


effect required will not be produced; 


for the ourfide growing firſt hard, 
preveũts the evaporation of the aque- 
ous parts from within. 

Edin. 


= 


_ Expoſe any quantity of green vi- 


triol, in an unglazed earthen veſ- 
ſel, to the action of a moderate 
fire, till it becomes white * and 
thoroughly dry; Keeping the 


matter continually ftirring, to 


prevent its ſticking to the veſſel, 
and acquiring a ſtony hardneſs. 


COLCOTHAR VITRIOLLE 


Colcothar of vitriol. ks 
| Edinb. | 


Let the vitriolum calcinatum be 


urged with a vehement heat, till 


it paſſes into a deep red ſub- 


—— 


er 
11 


Tuis method is ſufficiently*trou- 


bleſome: for unleſs the heat be very 
gentle, 
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gentle, and} the matter ſpread very 


thin over the bottom of a broad 
ſhellow veſſel, it is almoſt impoſſible 


to avoid melting it, which makes it 


adhete to. the hides of the pan, and i 


renden the previous pulveriſation an 
vſeleſs labour. 


"The d ii prattifes by 
the chemiſts, is, to place a. deep 


carthen pan, with ſome vitriol.i in it, 
upon a gentle fire ; the vitriol ſoon 
Iiquefies, boils up, and by degrees 
incruſtates to the tides of the veſſel : 
ſome more vitriok i is then thrown in 
- and ſuffered to ineruſtate in the fame 
manner, and this procedure repeat- 
ed till the pan is nearly full of the 


; concreted matter, which proves of fite all the metal. It is convenient, 


a whitiſn colour, except on the out- 
. fide next the pan (which muſt be 
broken to take, it opt), where it ap- 
. pears- yellowiſh or reddiſh, accord- 
ing to the continuance: and degree 
of fire. If the vitriol be deſired to be 
. Rill farther 1 + this may be 
commodiouſly effected, by reducing 
. the mafs into A groſs powder (which 
will now no longer melt), and then 
calcining it over . ſtrong fire, in a 
ſnallow iron pan, till it has gained 
the degree of dryneſs required, 


Which may be knoyn from its co- 


our. — The. principal uſe of calcined 
vitriol is for the diſtillation of the 
ſpirit of vitriol: if employed for 
this purpoſe uncaleined, it would 
melt i in the diſtilling veſſel, and run- 
ning into a lump, ſcarce give out 
any ſpirit; and the little obtained 
would be very weak. The chief 
we of the colcothar is as a colour- 
ing matter in Plaſters.” 


- TARTARUM VITRIOLA- 
e 
Vitriolated tartar. 
"7 5 Rand; 
Diele eight ounees of green vi- 
triol in four pints of boiling wa- 


ter; and whilſt the liquor: conti- 
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nues boiling, throw, it into ſalt of 
tartar, or any other alkaline falt, 
till no farther r ariſe; 
upon a freſh addition; which ge- 
nerally happens when four ounees, 
or a little more, of the falt have 
been uſed. Filtre the liquor 
through paper, and after due e. 
W 1/269 ſet 1 it by * cryſtalline 
| - Hers the acid of the vitriol for- 
ſakes the iron which it was before 
in poſſeſſion of, to unite with the 
; alkaline falt'; particular care ought 
to be had that the quantity of al. 
Kali be ſufficient to fully faturate 
the acid, etherwiſe it will not depo- 


even after the ſaturation ſeems, from 
the. eſferveſcenee ceaſing, to be com- 
pleted, to throw in a little more of 
the alkali; for by this means the 
preparation is ſecured from contain- 
ing any metallic Matter; whillt the 
ſuperfluous quantity of alkali can 
do no prejudice, as it remains un- 
eryſtallized. 

It is tek char about 
the vitriolie acid and fixt alkaline 
ſalt do each readily unite with wa- 
ter, and ſtrongly attract moiſture 
even from the air; yet the neutral 
ſalt reſulting from the combination 
of theſe two; vitriolated tartar, is 
one of the ſalts: moſt difficult of ſo- 
lution, very little of it being taken 
up by cold water. Hence ſome have 
directed the liquor in this procels to 
be filtered whilſt very hot, ſuſpect 
ing, that if it was ſuffered to cool, 
great part of the ſalt would be 
thrown off and leſt. upon the paper. 
The college, however, has avoided 
this inconvenience, by ordering a 
quantity of water which 1s found to 
be ſufficient for keeping the {alt 
diſſolved in the cold, or at leaft in a 
moderate warmtn. 


5 i \- ALKALI 


Chap. 8: 


[BILE VITRIOLATUM, 
vulgo 'TA RTARUM 
VITRIOLATUM.. 
Vitriolated fixed vegetable alkali, 
commonly called YVitriolated tartar. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 


times its quantity of water, as 
much as you pleaſe. | 


and gradually drop into it, of pu- 
rifted fixed vegetable alkali, di- 
luted with fix times its weight of 
water, as much as is ſufficient 
thoroughly to neutralize the a- 
cid. The efferveſcence being fi- 
niſhed, ſtrain the liquor through 
paper; and after proper evapora- 
tion, ſet ſet it apart to cryſtallize. 


«Tyr operator ought to take 
care that the vapour, ſeparated du- 
' ring the efferveſcence ſhall not be 
applied to his noſtrils ; as fixed air, 
when applied to the olfaQory nerves, 
is highly deleterious to life.” 

This is an elegant, and one of che 
leaſt troubleſome ways of preparing 
this ſalt. The- Edinburgh College, 
in their former editions, ordered the 
acid liquor to be dropt into the al- 
kaline : by the converſe procedure, 
now received, it is obviouſly more 
ealy to ſecure againſta redundance of 
acidity; and for the greater certainty 
in this point, it may be expedient, a 
as in the foregoing proceſs, to drop 
in a little more of the alkaline ley 


ſeems to require. 

© In a former edition of the ſane 
Pharmacopceia, the acid was direc- 
ted to be diluted only with equal its 
quantity of water, and the alkali 

with that quantity of water which 
it is capable of imbibing from the 
atmoſphere. (See Orgun TARATARI 
ber DELIQUIUM,) By that imper- 


Natral Salo 
ALKALT FIXUM VEGETA- fection there was not near enough 


* 


af 


of water to keep vitriolated tartar 


diſſolved; on which account, as faſt 


as the alkali was neutralized by the 
acid, a great part fell to the bottom 


Put it into a capacious glaſs veſſel, 


than the ceſſation of the efferveſcence | 


in a powdery form.“ In order to 
obtain perfe& and well formed cry- 
ſtals, the liquor ſhould not be ſet in 


Vitriolic acid, tine — N ſix. the cold, but continued in the mo- 


derate beat, ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear, that the water may 
flowly evaporate, | 
Vitriolated tartar, in mall doſes, 
as a ſcruple or half a dram, 1s an 
uſeful aperient; in larger ones, as 
four or five drams, a mild cathartic, 
which does not paſs off ſo haſtily as 
the ſal cathartiaus amarus, or ful 
Glanberi, and ſeems to extend its ac - 
tion further. The wholeſale deal- 
ers in medicines have commonly ſub- 
ſtituted to it an article otherwiſe al- 
moſt uſeleſs in their ſhops, the re- 
iiduum of Ghuber's ſpirit of nitre, 
This may be looked upon as a venial 
fraud, if the ſpirit has been prepa- 
red as formerly directed, and the 
reſiduum Kifſolved avd cryſtallized : 
but it is a very dangerous one if the 
vitriolic acid has been uſed in an 
over proportion, and the caput mor- 
tuum employed without eryſtalliza- 
tion; the ſalt in this caſe, inſtead 
of a "mild neutral one, of a mode- 
rately bitter taſte,” proving highly 
acid. The purchafer ought there - 
fore to infiſt upon the ſalt being in 
z cryſtalline form. The cryſtals, 
whit perfect, are oblong, with fix 
flat ſides, and terminated at each 
end by a ſix- ſided pyramid : ſome 
appear compoſed of two pyramids 
joined together by the baſes; and 
many, in the moſt perfect eryſtalli- 
. I have ſeen, are very irre- 
lar. They decrepitate in the fire, 
omewhat like thoſe of ſea- ſalt, for 


which they have ſometimes been miſ- 
taken. 


Hh3 NITRUM 
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Vitrialated njitre. 
OLIN ST 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 
which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre: 
filtre the ſolution through paper, 
and cryſtallize the 2 52 8 


Tuts ſalt is not different from the 


tartarum vitriclatum, being compo- 
ſed of the vitriolie acid, and the al- 


kaline baſis of nitre; which alkali is 


no other than the common vegetable 
fixt alkaline ſalt, as ſalt of tartar or 
potaſh: it is, in effect, from the 


aſhes of vegetables, that the nitre 


pared in Europe receives its al- 
Katine baſis. If any unchanged nitre 
remains in the maſs, it is left diſſol- 


ved in the water while the vitriola- 


ted alkali cryſtallizes, 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. . 
Salt of many virtues. 
Take 


Nitre in powder, 8 
Flowers of ſckphur, of each equal 


„ Parts. . Ren 
Mingle them well together, and in- 
ject the mixture, by little and 

little at a time, into a red-hot 
©. crucible; the deflagration being 

over, let the ſalt cool; aſter which 
it is to be put up in a glaſs veſſel 
well ſhut.” The ſalt may be pu- 


riſied by diſſolving it in warm 


water, filtering the ſolution, and 
exhaling it to dryneſs; or by cry- 
ſtallization. | 


Tuis is anothef method of uni- 
ting the vitriolic acid with the com- 
mon vegetable ſixt alkali. Both the 
nitre and tlie ſulphur are decompound- 
ed in the operation: the acid of the 
nitre, and the inflammable principle 
of the ſulphur, detonate together, 
and are diſſipated; while the acid 
ef the ſulphur (which, as we have 
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vitriolie acid) remains combined with 


5 the alkaline baſis of the nitre. I he 


Part Ill. 
already ſeen, 1s no other than the 


ſhops, accordingly, have ſubſtituted 
to the ſal polychreſt the foregoing 
Preparation. 


SAL PRUNELLE. 
"IF _ Eadinb. + 
Take of CR 
Pure nitre reduced to powder, two 


„ Pounds; 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 


Melt the nitre in a crucible, and 


ſprinkle into it the ſulphur by 
little at a time. When the de- 
flagration is over, pour out the 
melted ſalt upon a clean, dry, and 

warm braſs plate, ſo as to form it 
into cakes. 


Tuost who prepare ſal pruncllz 
in large quantities, make uſe of a 


clean iron pot inſtead of a crucible; 


and when the nitre is melted, and 
the ſulphur deflagrated, take out 


the ſalt with an iron ladle, and pour 


it into braſs moulds kept for this 
purpoſe. 'The previous paunding 
of the nitre, directed above, may 
be as well omitted, as occaſioning a 
needleſs trouble. 

This preparation was formerly in 
great eſteem, and is ſometimes ſtill 
ordered in preſcription. It is ne- 
vertheleſs built upon an erroneous 
foundation, 3 that 
the nitre was purified by the defla- 
gration it undergoes upon injecting 
a little ſulphur on it: from proper 
experiments it appears, that the ſul- 
phur is ſo far from depurating the 
nitre, or tending to its improvement 
as a medicine, that it really alters 
ſome part of it into a ſalt, which 
has quite different properties. The 
real effect of this proceſs will be ca- 
fily underſtood from the preceding 
one: there, nearly all the nitre is 
decompounded, and a falt, * differ- 
ing only from vitrioiated tartar, in 

- _ 


Chap. . 
containing leſs water,“ is found in 
it place: here, only about one 
twenty fourth part of it ſuffers this 
change, Boertmave, inſtead of de- 
flagrating the. nitre with ſulphur, 
orders it to be only well purified af- 
ter the common method, and then 
melted by itſelf and poured into 
moulds: the fuſion here ferves to 
bring. the ſalt into a leſs compaſs, 
by evaporating the aqueous moiſture 
which had concreted with it in its 
eryſtallization; though even in this 
intention it is not of much uſe, the 
quantity of water which nitre re- 
tains not being very confiderable. 


SAL CATHARTICUS 
The norman mer of Glauber, com- 
monly called Saf mirabiles 
Tond. 


$0DA VITRIOLATA, vulgo 
" 8AL CATHARTICUS 
& GLAUBE Il. 
 Vitrislated ſoda, commonly called 

Cathartic ſalt of Glauber. ' 

8 8 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 
which remains after the diſtilla- 

tion of ſpirit of ſea-ſalt : ſiltre 
= ſolution, and eryſtallize the 
alt. 85 10 0 


©Tx a former edition of the E- 


dinburgh Pharmacopœia, it was or- 
dere d, that if the eryſtals (obtained as 
above) proved too ſharp, they ſhould 
be again diſſolved in water, and the 
filtered liquor evaporated to ſuch a 
pitch only as may diſpoſe the ſalt to 
cryitallize.” But there is no great 
danger of the cryſtals proving too 
| ſharp, even when the ſpirit of Fate is 
made with the largeſt proportion of 


oil of vitriol directed under that 


proceſs. The liquor which remains 
after the cryſtallization is indeed 
very acid; and with regard to this 
preparation, it is convenient it 
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ſhould be fo; for otherwiſe the cry- 


ſtals will be very ſmall, and likewiſe 
in a little quantity. Where a ſufh- 
cient proportion of oil of vitriol has 
not been employed in the diſtilla- 
tion of the ſpirit, it is neceſſary to 


add ſome to the liquor, in order to 
promote the eryſtallization of the 


ſalt. ' | 

The title of this ſalt expreſſes its 
medical virtues. Taken from half 
an'ounce to an ounce, or more, it 
proves a mild and uſeful purgative ; 
and in ſmaller doſes, largely dilu- 


ted, a ſerviceable aperient and diu- 
retic. The ſhops frequently ſubfti- 
tute to it the /a catharticus amarns 


(ſe page 222), whick is nearly of 
the fame quality, but ſomewhat 
more unpleaſant, and, as is faid, leſs 
mild in operation. [hey are very 


- eafily diftinguiſhable from each o- 


ther, 'by the effe& of alkaline ſalts 
upon ſolutions of them. The ſolu- 
tion of Glauber's ſalt ſuffers no vi- 
ſible change from this addition, its 
own baſis being a true fixt alkah : 
but the ſolution of the fal cathar- 
ticus amarus grows inſtantly white 


and turbid, its baſis, which is an 


earth, being extricated copioully by 
the alkaline ſalt; as in the follow- 
ing proceſs. | | 


MAGNESIA ALBA. 
White %, e. . 


| Edinb. 
© Take of 
Bitter purging ſalt, | 
Purißed fixed vegetable alkali, 
equal weights. OE 
Diſſolve them ſeparately in double 
their quantity of warm water, and 
let the liquor be ſtrained or other- 
wiſe freed of the feces 3 then mix 
them, and inſtantly add eight 
times their quantity of Warm wa- 
ter. Ler the liquor boil for a 
little on the fire, ſtirring it at the 
ſame time; then let it reft till 
© the heat is ſomewhat diminiſhed; 
H h 4 at- 
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after which ſtrain it through a 
dloth: the magneſia will remain 
upon the cloth, and it is to be 

wWaſhed with pure water till it is 

altogether void of ſaline taſte. 


Fus ſal catharticus amarut, or 
Epſom ſalty.is a combination of the 

vitnolic acid and magneſia. In this 
- Proceſs, then, a double elective at- 


traction | takes place 2 the vitriolic ö 


acid forſakes the magneſia and joins 


a greater attraction; whilſt the 
magneſia in its turn unites with the 
fixed air diſcharged from the mild 
alkali, and ready to be abſorbed by 
auy ſubſtance with which it can 
combine, Te Arn 
We have therefore two new 
products, viz. a vitriolated tartar, 
and magueſia united with fixed air. 
The former is diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, and may be preſerved, for uſe; 
the latter, as being much leſs ſoluble, 
finks to the bottom of the veſſel. 
The intention of employing ſuch a 
large quantity of water and. of the 
boiling is, that the vitriolated tar- 
tar ſhall be all thoroughly diſſolved, 


Vater, that without this expedient a 
part of it might be precipitated a- 
long with the magneſia. It might 
perhaps be more convenient to em- 
ploy the mineral alkali, which form- 


lic acid, would require leſs water for 
its ſuſpenſion. By the after ablu- 
tions, however, the magneſia is ſuf- 
ficiently freed of any portion of vi- 
triolated tartar which may have ad- 
hered to it. a 8 r | 
»The ablutions ſhould be made 
with very pure water; for nicer 
purpoſes diſtilled water may be uſed 
with advantage; and ſoft water is 
in every caſe neceſſary. Hard wa- 
ter for this proceſs is peculiarly: in · 
admiſſible, as the principle in wa- 
ters giving the property called hard- 
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to the mild alkali, with which it has 


this ſalt being ſo ſcantily ſoluble in 


ing a Glauber's ſalt with the vitrio- 


Part III. 


neſs, is generally owing-to. an in. 


perfect nitrous ſelenite, whoſe bale 
is capable of being diengag by 
magneſia united with fixed air. For 


though the atttraftion of magneſia 


itſelf to the nitrous acid, is not 
greater than that of calcareous 
earths; yet when combined with 
fixed air, a peculiar circumſtance 
intervenes, whereon it is deducible, 
that the ſum of the forces tending to 
join the calcareous earth with the aiʒ 
of the magneſia, and the magneſia 
with the acid, is greater than the 
ſum of the forces tending to join 
the calcareous earth with the acid, 
and the magneſia with the fixed air. 

his phenomenon mult therefore 
depend on the preſence of fixed air, 
and its greater attract ion for lime 
than for magneſia. On this account, 
if hard water is uſed, a quantity of 
calcareous earth muſt infallibly be 
depoſited on the magneſia; whillt 
the nitrous acid with which it was 
combined in the water, ſhall in its 
turn attach itſelf: to a portion of 
the magneſia, forming what may be 
called a nitrous magneſia. 

All the alkalis, as alſo calcare. 
ous earths, have a greater attraction 
for fixed air than magneſia has: 
Hence, if this laſt is precipitated 
from its ſolution in acids by cauſtic 
alkalis, it is then procured free of 
fixed air; but for this purpoſe cal- 
cmation is more generally employ- 
ed (See Macnes1a UsTa.). Mag: 
ne ſia is ſcarcely ſoluble in any quan- 
tity whatever in water: the infi- 
nitely ſmall portion which this fluid 
is capable of taking up, is owing to 
the fixed air of the magneſia; and 
it has been lately diſcovered, that 
water impregnated with this acid 
(fee Aqua Meruirica) is capable 
of diſſolving a conſiderable portion: 
for this purpoſe it is neceſfary to 
employ magneſia already ſaturated 


with fixed air, as magneſia deprived 


of this air would quickly abſtract it 
from 
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ſom the water, whereby the force 
of the latter would be very conſi- 
jerably diminiſhed. ' Such a ſolu- 
tion. of mag ne ſia might be uſeful for 
ſerera] purpoſes in medicine.“ 


Macwes1A is the ſame: ſpecies of 
earth with that obtained from the 
mother-ley-of nitre (ſee page 481..), 
which was for ſeveral yearg a cele- 
brated ſecret in the hands of ſome 
partieular perſons abroad. Hoff- 
man, who deſcribes the preparation 
of the nitrous mag neſia, gives it the 
character of an uſeful antacid, a ſaſe 
and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of a 
dram or two, and a diaphoretic and 


diuretic” when given in ſmaller do- 


{of fifteen or twenty grains. Sin 


lis time, it has had a conſiderable 


place in the practice of foreign phy- 
ſicians; and is now in great eſteem 
among us, particularly in Theatt- 
burus, and for preventing or remo- 
ying the many diſorders which chil- 
dren are ſo frequently thrown into 
from a redundance of acid humours 
in the firſt paſſages : It is preferred, 


on account of its laxative quality, 


to the common abſorbents, which 
(unleſs gentle purgatives are given 
occaſionally to carry them off) are 
apt to lodge in the body, and occa- 
lon a coſtiveneſs very detrimental 
to infants. „ ene 
Magneſia alba, when prepared in 
perfection, is a white and very ſub- 


tile earth, perfectly void of ſmell or 


taſte, of the claſs of thoſe which 
dilſolve in acids. It diſſolves freely 
even in the vitriolic acid; which, in 
the common way of making folu- 
tions, takes up only an inconſider- 
able portion of other earths, Com- 
bined with this acid, it forms the 
bitter purging, or Epſom ſalt, very 


eaſily ſoluble in water; while the. 


common abſorbents form with the 

e acid almoſt inſipid concretes, 
ery difficult of. ſolution. Solu- 
{ons of magneſia in all acids are 
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bitter and purgative ; while thoſe 
of the other earths are more or leſs 
auſtere and aſtringent. A large 
doſe of magneſia, if the ſtomach 
contains no acid to diſſolve it. does 
not purge or produce any ſenſible 
effect; à moderate one, if an acid 
is lodged there, or if acid liquors . 
are taken after it, procures ſeveral 
ſtools; whereas the common abſor- 


- bents, in the ſame circumſtances, 


inſtead of looſening, bind the belly. 
It is obvious, therefore, that mag - 
neſia is ſpecifically different from 
the other earths, and that it is ap- 
plicable to uſeful purpoſes in medi · 
eine - | | lt 
* Magneſfia was formerly made 
with the mother-water of nitre eva- 


porated to dryneſs, or precipitated 


by a fixed alkali. It has gone un- 
der different names, as the White 
powder of the Count of Palma, Pows 
der of Sentinelle, Polychreſt, Laxative 
powder, &c. It ſeems to have got 
the character alba, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the dark-coloured mineral call - 

ed alſo magneſia, or manganeſe ; a 

ſubſtance. poſſeſſing very different 

properties. We have not heard 
that pure native magneſia has been 

found in its uncombined ſtate : A 

combination of it with ſulphur has 

been diſcovered to cover a ſtratum 
of coal at Littry in Lower Nor- 
mandy. It has alſo been found in 
certain ſerpentine earths in Saxony, 
and in marly and alum earths.“ 
MAGNESIA USTA. 
Calcined magneſia. 
| Edinb. 

“Let magneſia, placed ina crucible, 
be continued in a red heat for 
two hours; then put it up in 
cloſe glaſs veſſels. 8 


© By this proceſs the magneſia is 
freed of fixed air; which, by Dr 
Black's experiments, makes about 
Ax of its weight. A kind of opake 


foggy 


W 
foggy vapour is obſerved to eſcape 
during the calcination, which is no- 
thing elſe than a quantity of fine 
particles of magneſia buoyed off a- 
long with a ſtream of the diſenga- 
ged air. About the end of the 
operation, the magneſia exhibits a 
kind of luminous, or phoſphoreſcent 
property; and this may be conſi - 
dered as a pretty exact criterion of 
its being deprived of air. 
Calcined magneſia is equally 
mild as when ſaturated with fixed 

nir; and this circumſtance is fufi- 

cient to eftabliſh a difference be · 
twixt it and calcareous earths; all of 
which are converted, by calcination, 
into a cauſtic quicklime.  - 

© The magneſia uſta is uſed for 
the fame general purpoſes as the 
eſia combined with fixed air. 

In certain affections of the ſtomach, 
accompanied with much flatulence, 
the calcined magneſia is found pre - 


ferable, not only as containing more 


of the real earth of magneſia in a 
given quantity, but as being alſo 
deprived of its air, it neutralizes 
the acid of the ſtomach, without 
that extrication of air which is often 
a troubleſome conſequence in em- 
ploying the atrated magneſia in 
theſe complaints. It is proper to 
obſerve, * that magnefia, whether 
combined with, or deprived of fixt 
air, is fimilarto the mild calcareous 
earths in promoting and increaſing 
putrefaction. The fame has even 
been obſerved with reſpect to the 
Epfom and ſome other ſalts with 
baſe of this earth.” 2 


NirTrRUM CUBICUM. 
' Cubical nitre. | 
Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified a- 


quafortis, and add the ſolution by 


degrees to a ſolution of Glauber's 
ſalt in water, ſo long as a freſh 
addition produces any milkineſs: 
a white powder will precipitate ; 
after which the. liquor 1s to be 
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filtered, and, after due evapors. 
tion, ſet to cryſtalliſe. 
Is this proceſs, both the fol. 
tions are decompounded, and ty, 
new compounds produced, The 


vitriolic acid of the Ghauber's ſalt 
unites with the chalk, and forms 


with it an indiſſoluble ſelenitic con. 
crete, which of courſe precipitates: 
while the alkali of the Glauber, 
ſalt and the nitrous acid unite into 


a neutral falt, which is ſeparated 


from the liquor by cryſtalliſation. 
The cryſtals are rhomboidal, of 2 
cooliug taſte, greatly reſembling 
that of common nitre. Ho far this 
falt differs from common nitre in its 
medical virtue, is not known. Ihe 
proceſs is here inſerted, partly, a 
being a very inſtructive one in re- 
gard to the tranſpoſitions which hap- 
pen on the mixture of different {a- 
line bodies; and partly as affording 
the moſt convenient means of ob- 
taining the pure alkaline baſis of 
ſea-falt. In the diſtillation of ſpi- 
rit of ſalt, that baſis was diſunited 
from its own acid, and combined 


with the vitriolic: it is here tranſ- 


ferred from the vitriolic to the ni- 
trous; and in page 440, we hare 


given a method of diſſipating or de- 


ſtroying the nitrous acid, and lea- 
ving the alkali that was combined 
with it pure. J 


SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 
| COAGULATUS. | 
Spirit of fea-ſalt coagulated. 

| Lond | 


17 | 
Drop into Glauber's ſpirit of ſea · 


ſalt, a ley af any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes; 

then evaporate the mixture to 
_ dryneſs. 7 705 


Tunis preparation is inſerted, 
under the ſame title, in the Wir- 
temberg Pharmacopœia. It has 
been commonly called 1 

ta · 
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(at, though: with little proprie- 
10 it differs from that ſalt * 
bis; the commou vegetable alkali 


being here ſubſtituted to the mine 


nl alkali of ſea - ſalt. How far it 
lers from ſea · ſalt, in its medical 

12lities, 1 cannot take upon me to 
Jetermine 3 it is manifeſtly ſharper 
in taſte, and ſomewhat more diffi- 
cult both of ſolytion in water, and 
of fuſion in the OT 

« [t is however obvious, that the 
words any fixt alkaline ſalt, are very 
indefinite and improper ; as it is now 
well known, that the vegetable and 
mineral fixt alkalis differ widely in 
their ſeveral combinations with the 
acids.” rn n 

If the common alkalis are made 
uſe of for this proceſs, they ſhould be 


previouſly purified, by ſolution and 


cryltallifation, from the neutral ſalt 
which they generally contain. The 
diſtilled vinegar muſt be perfectly free 
from any empyreumatic taint: It 
i not neceſſary to dephlegmate. it, 
or throw away the firſt runnings in 
the diſtillation, fince theſe contain a 
portion of the acid (the part here 
wanted) as well as the phlegm. 

It is difficult to hit the point of 
ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid 


and the alkaline ſalt. After about 


fourteen parts of ſtrong diftilled vi- | 


negar have been gradually poured 
upon one of the fixed ſalt, the ad- 
dition of a little more of the acid 
will not occaſion- auy further effer- 
jelcence in the cold: But if the 
mixture be now ſtrongly ſtirred and 
vell heated, the efferveſcence will 
appear afreſh ; upon which ſome 
more vinegar is to be added till it 
again ceaſes. The ſaturation is not 
a yet complete; ſor. upon exhaling 
the aqueons parts, the remaining 
ſalt ill efferveſces with freſh vine 
gar. When ſo much of the acid 


has now been added, that no marks 


of fermentation any longer appear, 
a little more of the vinegar may be 


” 


4 — 
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poured in before you proceed to the 
laſt evaporation; by this means che 
ſaturation of the alkali will be fe- 
cured, whilſt, if the acid prevails, 
the ſuperfluous quantity of it will 
exhale. 58S r 
The falt thus prepared is of, a 
dark brown colour, a peculiar, not 
ungrateful odour, a penetrating ſa- 
ponaceous, ſaline taſte, in no wiſe 
alkaline or acid. Its brown colour 
and ſaponaceous quality proceed 
from the oily parts of the vinegar ; 
the depuration of the ſalt from this 
oil. is not in the foregoing proceſs 
infiſted on. In the London Phar- 
macop@ia, the ſalt is ordered to be 
purified to perfect whiteneſs, under 
the title of 


SAL DIURETICUS. 
' Diuretic ſalt. 


Lond. | 
Take a pound of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and boil it with a very gentle 
heat in four orfive times its weight 
of diſtilled vinegar. When the 
fermentation ceaſes, add more di- 
ſtilled vinegar; and proceed with 
freſh additions thereof, until the 
vinegar being almoſt evaporated, 
freſh vinegar will no longer raiſe 
any fermentation ; which gene- 
rally happens by the time that 
twenty pounds. of diſtilled vine- 
gar have been uſed. Then ſlow- 
Ay cxhale to dryneſs, 
Melt the remaining impure ſalt for 
a little time, but not too long, 
over a gentle fire; then diſſolve it 
in water, and filtre the ſolution 
through paper. If the melting 
has been duly performed, the fil- 
tered liquor will be limpid and 
colourleſs as water; but if other- 
wiſe, of a brown colour. 
Evaporate the limpid ſolution, with 
an exceeding gentle heat, in a 


ſhallow glaſs veſſel; occaſionally BE 


ſtirring the ſalt as it dries, that 
its 
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its moiſture may be the ſooner 
exhaled. Afterwards keep it for 


-*ufe in a' veſſel very cloſely ſtopt; 
for it will liquefy by the air. 


This falt ought to be of perfect 


whiteneſs; and ſhould totally 
- diffolve both in water and in ſpi- 
rit of wine, without leaving any 


_ »+Feces. If the ſalt, though ever 


ſo white, depofites any feces in 
ſpirit of wine, the whole of it 
muſt be diſſolved in that ſpirit, 
- the ſolution filtered, apd exlicca- 
ted again. hat 
The ſubſequent proceſs fcarcely 
differs from the above, e 


e ALCALI FIXUM-VEGE'TA- 
BILE ACETAT UM, vulgo 
TARTA RUM REGE- 
NERAT UM. 

Acetated fixed vegetable alkali, com- 
monly called Regenerated tartar. 

ain 
© Take f i 
Salt of tartar, one pound. 


Boil it with a very gentle heat 1 


four or five times its quantity of 
diſtilled vinegar; add more diſtil- 
led vinegar, at different times, 
till ſuch time as, on the watery 
part of the former quantity being 
nearly diſſipated by evaporation, 
the new addition of vinegar cea- 
ſes to raiſe any efferveſcence. This 
happens, when about twenty 
pounds, by weight, of diſtilled 
vinegar has been conſumed. The 


© impure ſalt remaining after the 


exſiccation, is to be liquefied with 
a gentle heat for a ſhort time, 
and it is proper that it ſhould 
only be for a ſhort time; then 


diſſolve it in water, and train 


through paper. If the lique- 


faction has been properly per- 


formed, the ſtrained liquor will 


de limpid ; but if otherwiſe, of a 


brown colour. 


75 Eraporate this liquor with a very 
gentle heat in a ſhallow glaſs veſ- 


as it becomes dry, that its moi. 
ſture may ſooner be diſſipated 
Then put it up into a veſſel ve N 
cloſely ſtopt, to preyent it from 
" iquehying in the ar 
OJ 50 WONT een 
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Tus purification of this falt is 
not a little troubleſome. The ope- 
rator muſt be particularly careful in 
melting it, not to uſe too great à 
heat, or to keep'it liquefied too long; 


a little ſhould be occaſionally taken 


out, and put into water; and az 
ſoon as it begins to part freely with 
its black colour, the whole is to be 
removed from the ſire. In the laſt 
drying, the heat muſt not be ſo 
great as to melt it; otherwiſe it will 
not prove. totally ſoluble. If the 
ſolution in ſpirit of wine be exficca- 
ted, and the remaining ſalt lique- 
fied with a very ſoft fire, it gaing 
the leafy appearance, which has pro- 
cured it the name Terra foliata. 

- In the fourth volume of the Me. 
moirs of the correſpondents of the 
French Academy, lately publiſhed, 
Mr Cadet has given a method of 
making the ſalt white at the fir 
evaporation, without the trouble of 
any further purification. He ob- 


| ſerves, that the brown colour de- 


pends upon the oily matter of the 
vinegar being burnt by the heat 
commonly employed in the evapo- 
ration; and his improvement con- 
ſiſts in diminiſhing the heat at the 
time that this burning is liable to 
happen. The proceſs he recom- 
mends is as follows. 


Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of tartar in 
a ſufficient quantity of cold wa- 
ter; filtre the ſolution, and add 
by degrees as much diſtilled v. 
negar as will ſaturate it, or a lit. 
tle more. Set the liquor to eva- 
porate in a ſtone- ware veſſel in a 
gentle heat, - not ſo ſtrong as to 
make it boil. When a pellicle ap- 

| Pear 


hap: 8. 
on the ſurface, the reſt of 
the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in a 
vater - bath. The liquor acquires 
by degrees an oily conſiſtence, 
and a pretty deep brown colour; 
but the pellicle or ſcum on the 
top looks whitiſh, and when ta- 
L ken off and cooled, appears a con- 
geries of little, brilliant filyer-like 
" plates. The matter is to be bent 
" continually ſtirring, till it it 
wholly changed into this white 
' flaky matter; the complete dry- 
ing of which is moſt convenient- 


ly effected in a warm oven. 


We ſhall not take upon us to de- 
termine whether the pure or im- 
pure ſalt is preferable as medicines ; 
obſerving only, that the latter is 
more of a, ſaponaceous nature, the 
former more acrid, though ſome- 
what more agreeable to the ſtomach. 
Mr Cadet reckons the ſalt prepared 
in his method ſuperior both to the 
brown and white ſorts made in the 
common way, as poſſeſſing both the 
oily quality of the one, and the a- 
greeableneſs of the other, and as be- 
ing always uniform or of the ſame 
power; whereas the others are lia- 


dle to vary conſiderably, according 
to the degree of heat employed in 


the evaporation. They are all me- 


dieines of great efficacy, and may be 


ſo doſed and managed, as to prove 
either mildly cathartic, or power- 
fully diuretic : few of the ſaline de- 
obſtruents come up to them in vir- 
tue. The doſe is from half a ſcruple 
to a dram or two, A bare mixture 
of alkaline ſalt and vinegar, with- 
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out exficcation, is not perhaps much 

inferior as a medicine to the more 
elaborate ſalt. I have known two 
drams of the alkali, ſaturated with 
vinegar; occaſion ten or twelve ſtoots 
in hydropic caſes, and a plentiful 
diſcharge of urine, without any in- 


convenience. 


., SPIRITUS MINDERERI., 
-, Spirit Mindererus. 14 


inb. 5 
of the volatile 


Take any N 
alkaline falt of ſal ammoniac, 


and gradually pour upon it di- 

* till the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes; occaſionally ſtir- 
ring the mixture to promote 
the action of the vinegar on the 
M cisn . 


f 


5 Tuts is an excellent aperient ſa- 
line liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
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© CRYSTALLI TARTARI. 
Cryftals of tartar. © 
5 * Eadinb. +... e 

T ET poadered white tartar be 
boiled in twenty times its 
quantity of water till perfectl 
diſſolved; and the ſolution, hill 
it continues hot, , paſſed through 
* filtering paper or a woollen cloth, 
and received in a wooden veffel ; 


© then expoſe it for a. night or 
to the cold air, that cry · 


longer $1 to 
ftals may form themſelves, and 


ſhoot to the ſides of the veſſel; 
the water being now poured off, 


the cr 
and dried for uſe. 0 


Tus filtration of the ſolution of 
tartar through paper ſucceeds very 


flowly, and unteſs managed with a 
good deal of addrefs, hot at all: for 


grow ſenſibly leſs hot, it depoſites 


much of the tartar all over the ſur- 
per, which hinders the 
through. 


face of the 
Temainder from paſſin 
Zwelffer, in his animadverſions on 


his proceſs in the * phar- 
| ol 


8 directs the ſolution to be 
clarified with whites of eggs, and 
ſtrained only through a linen cloth: 
he likewiſe judiciouſly orders the 
. veſſel to be cloſe covered, and the 
cryſtallization performed in a warm 
place: for if the ſolution be ſuffer- 
ed to cool very faſt, it is in vain to 
expect any appearance of cryſtals ; 
the tartar will inevitably be preci- 
pitated to the bottom of the veſſel 
in the form of ſand. And, indeed, 
the buſineſs of refining and cryſtal- 
liſing tartar is ſo very troubleſome, 
and requires ſo large an apparatus, 
=> 


cryſtals are to be collected 


as ſoon the boiling liquor begins to 
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that ſcarce any of the apothceaties 
or even, of the trading chemiſts, are 
at the trouble of it; but either im. 
port it ready refined from Holland, 
or purchaſe it from ſome people 
here who make it their (ole buſineſs. 
See the article TAATAÄ x. 


CREMOR TARTARI. 
Cream of tartar. 
ns: 


Take any quantify of ſolution of 
tartar, made as in the foregoing 
. proceſs, and paſſed through afiltre, 
© "Boll it over the fire till a thick 
cuticle appears on the furface, 
which is to be taken off with a 
wooden ſkimmer bored full of 
holes: continue the boiling till a 
freſh cuticle arifes, which is to be 
"taken off as the foregoing, and 
the operation repeated till the 
whole quantity of liquor is thus 
conſumed. Afterwards dry all tlic 
cuticles together in the ſun, 


Tunis proceſs ſeems inſerted only 
to retain a name long familiar to 
the ſhops; for the preparation itſelf 
in no reſpect differs from eryſtals of 
tartar reduced to powder. Indeed 
the purchaſer ought always to pre · 
fer the cryſtals; for the powder is 
often ſophiſticated with ſaline ſub- 
ſtances of another kind. 


The College of Edinburgh, * ina 
former edition, obſerved,” that 
both the cryſlals and cream are 
brought to us from abroad; that 
they are not different in quality 
from one another; and that go 
white tartar, unrefined, is not in- 
ferior to either of them. 

3 | TAR- 


TARTARUM SOLUBILE. 
Saoluble tartar, ' 
na Lad (19 5 
Diſolve a pound of any fixt alkaline 
{alt in a gallon of boiling water; 
and gradually throw in cryſtals of 
tartar, as long as a freſh addition 
thereof raiſes any efferveſcence ; 
which generally. ceaſes before 
three pounds of the-cryſtals have 
been uſed ; then filtre the li- 
| quor, and after due evaporation, 
ſet it by to cryſtallize; ar evapo- 
rate it to dryneſs, and keep the 
remaining ſaline maſs for uſe. 


ALCALI FIXUM VEGETA- 
BILE TARTARISATUM, 
vulgo PARTARUM] 

- :; SQLUBILE: 7 
Tartariſed vegetable fixed alkali, 
commonly called Szluble tartar. 

- -, Sdinh. ff 7 
abe 0 
Purified fixt vegetable alkaline 
falt, one pound; | 
Water, fifteen pounds. | 
To the ſalt diſſolved in the boiling 
water gradually add cryſtals of 
tartar in fine powder, as long as 
the addition thereof raiſes any ef- 
ferveſcence, which almoſt ceaſes 
before three times the weight of 
the alkaline ſalt hath been injec- 
ted; then ſtrain the cooled li- 
quor through paper, and after 
due evaporation ſet it by to cry- 
llalliſe.“ ä 


Common white tartar is perhaps 
preferable for this operation to the 
cryſtals uſually met with, (ſee the 
article Tak TA, page 246.) Its 
impurities can here be no objection; 
lmce it will be ſufficiently depura- 
ted by the ſubſequent filtration. 

The preparation of this medicine 
by either of the above methods is 
very eaſy; though ſome chemiſts 
hate rendered it ſufficiently trouble 
ome by a nicety that is nat at all 
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wanted. They inſiſt upon hitting 


the very exact point of ſaturation 


hetwixt the alkaline ſalt and the a- 
cid of the tartar; and caution the 
operator to be extremely careful, 


when he comes near this mark, leſt. 


by imprudently adding too large à 
portion of either, he render the ſalt 
too acid or too alkaline. If the li- 
quor be. ſuffered to cool a little be- 
fore it is committed to the filtre, and 
then properly exhaled and cryſtalli- 
ſed; no error of this kind can hap- 
pen, though the ſaturation ſhould 
not be very exactly hit: for ſince 
cryitals of tartar are very difficultly 
ſoluble even in boiling water, and 
when diſſolved therein concrete a- 
gain upon the liquor's growing cold; 

if any more of them has been en- 
ployed than is taken up by the al-. 
kali, this ſuperflnous quantity will 
be left upon the filtte; and on the 
other hand, if too much of the al- 
kali has been made uſe of, it will 
remain uncryſtalliſed. The cryſtal» 
liſation of this ſalt indeed cannot 
be effected without a good deal of 
trouble: it is therefore moſt con- 
ventent to let the acid ſalt prevail 
at firſt; to ſeparate the ſuperfluous . 
quantity, by ſuffering the liquor to 
cool a little before filtration; and 
then proceed to the total evapora- 
tion of the aqueous fluid, which will 
leave behind it the neutral falt re- 
quired. The molt proper veſſel for 

this purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one; 


iron diſeolours the ſalt. | 


Solubletartar, in doſes of a ſcruple, 
half a dram, or a dram, is a mild 
cooling aperient: two or three drams 
commonly looſen the belly ; and an 
ounce proves pretty ſtrongly pur- 
gative. Malouin fays, it is equal 


in purgative virtue to the cathartic 


ſalt of Glauber. It is an uſeful ad- 
dition. to the purgatives of the reſi · 
nous kind, as it promotes their ope- 
ration, and at the ſame time tends 
to correct their gripingquality. But 
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it muſt never, be given in conjunc-. 
tion with any acid; for all acids de- 
compound it, abſorbing its alkaline 
I and precipitating the tartar. 

On this account it is improper to 
join to it tamarinds, or ſuch like a- 


fruits; which is too often done 
in the extemporaneous practice. of 


thoſe; phyſicians who are, fond of 
mixing different catharticg zeger her. 


4 
4 


4 Nur zpstz. ; 


8 de Sei nette, or Rochel 7 | 


harm. Parif. 
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| Let 5 Git extracted from, the aſhes 


of the kelp or kali of Aljcant be 
_ calcined till i it melts; then diſſol - 


by, that the ſalt may ſhoot into 
pure white ery tals. Diſſolve cry-, 
ſtals of tartar in boiling water, 
and ſaturate the ſolution. with the 
cryſtals of kali: the proportions 
neceſſary for this purpoſe will be, 
about ſixteen ounces of the latter 
. to twenty of the former, Duly 
. exhalc the liquor in the heat of a 
water-bath; and, after A 
ſet it in the cold to eryſtalliſe. 


5 


SODA TARTARIZ ATA, 


vulgo SAL RUPELLENSIS.. 
. ſoda, commonly called 
q Nacbel ſalt. _ 

e e ind. 

6 "The 2 Rupellenſis may be prepa- 
red from puritied foſſile alkaline 


_ falt and cryſtals of tartar, in the 
ſame manner as directed for the ä 


tartarum e 


Tas; 19 a ſpecies # ſoluble | tar- 
tar, made with the ſalt of kali or 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 
mineral alkali, or baſis of ſea- ſalt 1 
(fee page 440. 5 It cryſtalliſes far 


more eaſily than the preceding pre · 
paration, and does not, like it, grow, 


moiſt in the air. It is alſo conſider - 


| a leſs Purgative, but .is equally 


ved i in water, the ſolution filter- 
ed, and after · due evaporation ſet . 


Part Ill. 


decompounded by acids. It ippean 

to be a very elegant. ſalt, and be. 
gins now-to come into eſteem ; in 
this . AS it has long been i 

ney 43 


$AL ESSENTTALE. 
» ACETOSZA. 
| ln fait of e 


Let the juice of Corral after OY 
and decantation from the feces, 
be eyaporated till only one third 
remains; then ſtrained through 4 
flannel bag, aud exhaled again till 
a pellicle appears upon the ſur. 
face. Put the liquor into a glaf 
veſſel; and, a little olive oil being 
poured upon the top, ſet it by in 
- a cellar till plenty of cryftals are 
formed: theſe are to be gently 
waſhed with water, and after- 
wards dried. 
Aſter the ſame manner, eſſential ſalts 
ate obtained-from all acid, auſtere, 
aſtringent, and... bitteriſh Plants 
that contain but a. ial Wan 
of oil. 
Herbe of a ary e are to be 
moiſtened, in the bruiſing, with 
little water, that the juice may be 
the more eaſily preſſed out. 
The waters of theſe plants, which 
are in vain endeavoured to be 
drawn over by diſtillation, may 
be obtained by diſſolving a ſuit- 
able quantity of their eſſential ſalts 


in common water. 


Souk Pharmaceutical writers di- 


rect the plants to be gathered early 


in the morning; but this is of ver 
little moment. In order to make 
the ſubject yield i its juice readily, it 
ſhould be chopt to pieces, and well 
bruiſed in a marble mortar, before 
it is committed to the preſs : the 
magma which remains in the bag; 
ſtill containing no inconſiderable 
quantity of ſaline matter, may be 
advantageouſly boiled in water, — 
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the decoction added to the expreſ- 
ſed juice. The whole mal be af. 
erwards depurated together, either 
by the method above directed, or 
by running the liquor ſeveral times 
through. a linen cloth. In ſome 
caſes, the addition of a conſiderable 
pry of water is neceſſary, that 


4. © „„ 


e ſeparation of which, the Tuc- 
of | 


PE... af 

| The eyaporation ſhould be per- 
formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba- 
fons, or in ſuch earthen ones as are 
of a compact cloſe texture; ſuch 
are thoſe uſually called ſtonè - ware. 
The common. earthen veſſels are ſub - 
ject to have their glazing corroded, 
and are ſo extremely porous, as rea- 
dily. to imbibe and retain a good 
quantity of the liquor; metallic veſ- 
ſels are particularly apt to be corro- 


ded by theſe acid kinds of juices. 


The directions for the time of 
diſcontinuing the ſecond evaporation 
are not ſo eaſily obſerved as one 
could wiſh. Theſe juices are ſo viſ- 
cid, and abound ſo much with he- 
terogene matter, of a quite different 
nature from any thing ſaline, that a 
pellicle, or pure ſaline incruſtation 
upon the ſurface, is in vain expec- 
ted. Boerhaave therefore, and the 


more expert writers in pharmaceu- 


tical chemiſtry, with great judg- 
ment, direct the evaporation of the 
ſuperfluous moiſture to be continued 
until the matter has acquired the 
conſiſtence of cream. If it be now 
ſuffered to ſtand for an hour or two 
in a warm place, it will, notwith- 
ſanding the former depurations, 
depoſit a freſh ſediment, from which 
it ſhould be warily decanted before 


it is put into the veſſel in which it 


* 


is deſigued to be cryſtallized, 


— 
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neſs of the latter being ſuppoſed to 
kinder the ſalt from Mei thats. 5 
to; whilſt the juice eaſily infipua- 
ting itſelf into the pores of the for- 
mer, has a great advantage of ſhoots 
ing its ſaline ſpicula to the files. 
Others lightly incruftate the'fides 
and bottom of whatever veſſel they 
employ, witl a certain mineral falt, 
which greatly difpoſes the jdict to 
eryſtallize, hich of itſelf it js dery 
averſe to: but as this. addition is, 
with rot to its medical virtue, 
quite different from the ſalt here in- 
tended, we forbear to mention it. 

The uſe of the oil is to preſerve 
the juice uncorrupted, and to pre. 


vent it from running into 'fernicn- 


tation or putrefaction, durit the 


great letigth of time which this pro- 


ceſs requires: as much oil as will 
fully cover the ſurface of the liquor 
is ſufficient for this purpoſe, Phe 


waſhing of the cryſtals is intended 


to cleanſe them from the mucilagi- 


nous feculencies which adhere to 
them: it ought to be performed 
with the utmoſt caution, to prevent 


any of the ſalt itſelf from b ng diſ- 


ſolved. The liquor which remains 
after the eryſtallization, may be de- 
purated by a * colature, and 
after due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhhot a- 
gain; when a farther yield of cry - 
{tals will be obtained. 
The proceſs for obtaining theſe 
ſalts is very tedious, infomuch as 
ſcarce to be completed in leſs than 
ſeven 'or eight months; and the 
quantity of ſalt which the Juices af- 
ford is extremely ſmall: hence they 
are hardly ever made or expected in 
the ſhops.” They may be ſome- 
what ſooner ſeparated from the mu- 
cilaginous and other feculencies, by 
clarification 'with whites of” eggs, 
and by adding very pure white clay.” 
The chemiſts have contrived ſeveral 


Some recommend an unglazed other methods for expediting the 
earthen veſſel, as preferable for this proceſs; among which the two fol- 


Purpoſe to a glaſs one; the ſmooth- lowing ſeem the moſt. remarkable. 
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Take. any quantity of wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, or the like 


1 gently dried in the ſhade. 


Pour thereon a ſuitable portion 
of ſpirit of wine, and digeſt them 
together with a foft heat till the 
menſtruum has acquired a green 
colour. This unkuse is to be 
put into a glaſs cucurbit, and di- 
_ Thlled with the heat of a water- 
bath, till ſo much of the ſpirit is 
coine over as that the remainder 
may be left of the conſiſtence of 
| Honey. The whole being now 
fuffered to remain-unmoved till 
grown ebe cold, beautiful 
pyramidal cryſtals will be found 
to have ſhot from the ſides of the 
diſtilling veſſel towards its centre. 
 Spieſſius, in Miſcell. Berolin. con- 
tinuat. ii. p. 91, 92. 


This gentleman relates Iikewiſe, 
that having made an eſſence (that is, 
2 enden, tinaure) of elacampane 
roots with ſpirit of wine, and kept 
it unnioved for a year, he found a 
great number of cyyſtals ſhot from 
the bottom of the glaſs upwards, of 
the. thickneſs of a quill, and abont 
an inch leng.— The cryſtals obtain- 
ed by this method are ſaid, to be of 
the nitrous kind, but of a more ſub- 
tile taſte than the common nitre, im- 
preſſing only an agreeable coolneſs 
upon the tongue. 3 


The ſecond proceſs is from the 
celebrated Dr Stahl: 


Take wormwood, brooklime, pelli- 
tory, mercury, foapwort, or any 
other plants of the ſame kind, 
dried quick in a ſhady place. Cut 
the herb ſmall, and pour thereon 

à ſufficient quantity of highly- 
rectified ſpirit of wine: digeſt 

them together till the menſtruum 
becomes ſaturated with the oil or 
reſinous parts of the plant; then 
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Part Il. 
pour off the tinged liquor, add 
Freſ en of foirit, and Fay 
as before, continuing to add more 
of the menſtruum, till ſuch time 
as it no longer extracts any co- 
laur from the vegetable, The 
plant thus freed from its oily mat. 
ter, is to be gently exſiccated, and 
boiled in water, till the liquor has 
taken up its ſaline parts: the de. 
coction being then paſſed through 
a filtre, afterwards evaporated to 
a due conſiſtence, and ſet by in a 
cool place, will ſhoot into ſaline 
cryſtals, which, on examination, 
prove manifeſtly nitrous. Srahli 
Fund. chem. pag. 68, et alibi, 


The two foregoing proceſſes a- 
but ill with each other: how 

r they are adequate to the pur- 
poſes intended by them, has not yet 
been ſufficiently. examined. It is 
certain, that ſpirit of wine diſſolves 
the ſubtile oils and the reſins of ve- 
getables, which prove a great im- 
pediment to the cr Rallifation of 


ſalts; from whence it ſhould ſeem 


that the falt might afterwards be 
prepared by water from the reſidu- 
um to much better advantage. But 
it is certain alfo, that this menſtruum 
diffolves fome of the native vege- 
table ſalts themſelves ; and that if 
the tincture is ſufficiently loaded 
with the ſoluble parts of the fubject, 
the ſalt ſeparates, while the oily and 
reſinous matter remain diſſolved, 


Thus manna, an effential falt of the 


ſweet kind, diſſolves totally in rec- 
tified ſpirit z and, however foul be- 
fore, is recovered white as ſnow, its 
oily impurities being left in the men- 


ſtruum; and thus ſpirituous tinc- 


turcs of celery, beet roots, and 0- 
ther plants of the ſweet kind, de- 
poſit, on ſtanding, true ſaccharine 
It is probable that 


one proceſs is beſt adapted to ſome 
plants, and the other to others: the 
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Chap. 8. 
rt, doubtleſs, is for thoſe of the 
feet kind; and the ſecond for acid 
kerbs, as ſorrel and woodſorrel 

The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 
have not been ſufficiently determi- 
ned from experience. 't'hus much, 
however, is certain, that they do 
not, as has been ſuppoſed, poſſcſs 
the virtues of the ſubjects entire, 
excepting only the acids and ſweets. 
The others ſeem to be, almoſt all of 
them, nearly ſimilar, whatever plant 
they were obtained from. In wa- 
tery extracts of wormwood, carduus, 
camomile, and many other vegeta- 


bles, kept for ſome time in a ſoft 


fate, I have often obſerved fine ſa- 
line efloreſcences' on the ſurface, 
which had all nearly the ſame taſte, 
ſomewhat of the nitrous kind. They 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to be at bot- 
tom no more than an impure ſpecies 
of volatile nitre (that is, a ſalt com- 
poſed of the-nitrous acid. and vola- 
tile alkalis): thoſe which were exa- 
mined by the chemiſts of the French 
academy, deflagrated in the fire, 
and, being triturated with fixt alka- 
lis, exhaled an urinous odour; plain 
marks of their containing thoſe two 
ingredients. 


SACCHARUM LACTIS. 

Sugar of milk. 

Pharm. _— | 
Take common whey of cows milk, 
made with calves rennet. Cla- 
rify it with whites of eggs; and, 
if it is not perfectly limpid, paſs 
it through a filtre. Then eva- 
ehe it, in a glaſs veſſel, in the 
eat of a water-bath, and ſet it 
by in a cellar to cryſtallize. The 


eryſtals are to be'waſhed with cold 
water. 


Tuis preparation has been great- 
ly' celebrated in diſorders of the 
breaſt, but is far from anſwering 
what has been expected from it; It 
bas little ſweetneſs, and is difficult 
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of ſolution in water. A ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, much better deſerving the 
name of ſugar, may be obtained by 
evaporating new milk, particularly 
that of the aſs, to dryneſs, digeſt- 
ing the dry matter in water till the 
water has extracted its ſoluble parts, 
and then inſpiſſating the filtered li- 
quor. This preparation 1s of great 
ſweetneſs, though neither white nor 
eryſtalline; nor is it perhaps in the 
pure eryſtallizable parts of milk that 
its medicinal virtues lie. 


FLORES BENZ OINI. 
Flowers of benzoine. 
| Lond. and Edinb. 

Put ſome powdered benzoine into 

an garthen pot (placed in ſand, 
L.) and with a gentle heat ſub- 
lime the flowers into a conical pa- 
per cap fitted to the pot. 

(Or, the ſublimation may be per- 
formed in a retort; the flowers 

will ariſe with a ſoft beat, into the 
neck, I.) 

If the flowers have any yellow tinge, 
mix them with tobacco - pipe clay, 
and ſublime again. (If the flow- 
ers are rendered foul with oily 
matter, let them be purified by 
ſolution iu warm water and cry- 


ſtalliſation, E.“) 


Benzoint, expoſed in a retort to 
a gentle fire, melts and ſends up in- 
to the neck white, ſhining cryftal- 
line flowers, which are followed by 
an, oily ſubſtance. On raifing the 
heat a little (a recipient being ap- 
plied to the neck of the retort) a 
thin yellowiſh oil comes over, inter- 
mingled. with an acid liquor, and 
afterwards a thick butyraceous ſub- 
ſtance: this laſt, liquefied in boiling 


water, gives out to it a conſiderable, 


quantity of ſaline matter (ſeparable 
by filtration and proper exhalation) 
which appears ia all reſpects ſimilar 

to the flowers. W 
It appears therefore, that the 
Ii z Whole 


5 


V hole quantity of flowers which ben- 
zome is capable of yielding; cannot 
be obtained by the abe ve proceſſes, 
fince a conſiderable portion ariſes 


flowers arifes with a leſs degree of 
heat than what is neceſſary to ele- 
vate the oil; but that if the opera- 
tion is haſtily conducted, or if the 
fire is not exceeding gentle, the oil 
will arife along with the flowers, 
and render them foul. Hence in the 
way of trade, it is extremely difficult 
to prepare them of the requiſite 
vhiteneſs and purity; the heat which 
becomes neceſſary, when large quan- 
tiries of the benzoine are employed, 
being ſo great as to force over ſome 
of the oil along with them. 
In order threefore to obtain theſe 
flowers in perfection, only a ſmall 
quantity of benzoine ſhould be put 
into the veſſel at a time; and that 
this may not be any impediment 
to the requiſite diſpatch, a number 


WARS +4 


diſhes may be employed, each fit- 
ted with another veſſel mverted over 
it. With theſe you may fill a ſand- 
furnace; having freſh diſhes char- 
ged in readineſs to replace thoſe in 
the ſurnace, as ſoon as the proceſs 
ſhall appear finiſhed in them: the 
reſiduum of the benzoine ſhould be 
ſcraped out of each of the veſſels be- 
fore a freſh parcel is put in. 

© Theſe flowers, when made in per- 
fett ion, have an agreeable taſte and 
fragrant ſmell. - They totally dif- 
ſolve in fpirit of wine; and likewiſe, 
by the affiſtance of heat, in water; 
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upon the liquor's growing cold, 
fibeting into ſaline ſpicula, which 
» unite together into regular maſſes. 
Py the mediation of fugar they re- 


rup. Some have held them in great 
oſteem, as pectoral and ſudorifie, in 
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che doſe of half a ſeruple or more: 
but the preſent practice rarely make: 


after the time of their being diſcon- 
tinued: that greateſt part of the- 


L - ef ſhallow, flat-bottomed, earthen _ 


but ſeparate again from the latter beg 
| - then'ſuffer the fire to decay, and 


-main ſofpended in gold water, and 
thus form an elegant bilfamic ſy- : 37 | 
Ils the preparation of this ſalt by 


Part Ill. 


uſe of them, on account of che of. 
fenſive oil which. as uſually prepa- 
red, they are tainted with, and from 
which a''freſh ſublimation from to- 
bacco- pipe clay, © as formerly prac. 
tiſed, does not free them ſo effec. 
toally as might be wiſhed. The ob- 
fervations above related, point out 
the method of depurating them more 
perfectly, viz. by ſolution, filtra- 
tion, and eryſtalliſatĩon. * 


= Sar SEDATIVUS. 
- Salt of borax, called Sedative ſalt, 
Put eight ounces of powdered borax 
into a wide-necked retort ; pour 
thereon three ounces of water; 
and then add three ounces of oil 
of vitriol. Place the retort in a 
proper furnace, adapt to it a re- 
ceiver, and increaſe the fire till 
the veſſel becomes red hot. The 
ſedative ſalt will ariſe into the 
neck in form of thin ſhining 
plates, which are to be ſwept out 
with a feather; and a little liquor 
will paſs into the receiver. When 
the matter in the retort is grown 
cool, pour back upon 1t the di- 
ſtilled liquor, and ſublime again, 
Repeat this proceſs ſo long as the 
borax continues to yield any con- 
ſiderable quantity of ſaline flow. 
1 cx 
5 bt Or, 
Diſſolve the borax in a ſufficient 
- quantity of warm water, and add 
\ thereto the oil of vitriol. Evapo- 
rate this mixture till thin plates 
begin to appear upon the ſurface; 


let the veſſel ſtand unmoved till 
plenty of eryſtals are formed, 
which are to be well rinſed with 
cold water, and then dried for uſe. 


ſublimation, the fire muſt he expe- 
 ditioully 
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Chap. 8. 
ditioully raiſed when the matter be- 
gins to grow dry; for it is only at 
this period that the ſalt ſublimes. 
The ſublimed falt itſelf, in a per- 
ſectly dry ſtate; proves fixt in the 
fre: if moiſtened with water, and 
then expoſed to a ſmart heat, part 
of it continues to riſe, till the moi- 
fure is wholly exhaled; after which, 
nothing more, can be forced up by 
beat, till the falt is again moiſten- 
ed. Hence the uſe of returning 
the diftilled liquor, and repeating 
the ſublimations. Lemery ſays, he 
found flowers continue to riſe till 
the thirty-fixth ſublimation 3 and 
that the quantity obtained by all 
theſe ſublimations amounted to half 
an ounce and thirty-five grains from 
two ounces of borax. 34-4 

The part of the borax which does 
not ſublime, appears to be the ſame 
(when the common refined borax of 
the ſhops is made uſe of) with the 
alkaline ſalt of ſea - ſalt: the fſeda- 
tive ſalt, united with that alkali, re- 
compoſes borax again. The extri- 
cation of the ſedative ſalt from the 
borax happens on the {ame principle 
as that of the marine acid from ſea- 

t, viz. the vitriolic acid uniting 
with the alkali; and the reſiduum 
is in both caſes the fame, - viz. the 
ſalt called Sal 9nirabile, or Glauber's 
falt: the ſedative ſalt may be extri- 
cated alſo from borax by other a- 
cids, but moſt commodiouſly and ef- 
fectually by the vitriolic, 

The proceſs by cryſtalliſation is 
leſs troubleſome than that by ſubli- 
mation; but the ſalt proves gene- 
rally leſs white, and is apt likewiſe 
to retain a part of the Glauber's 
falt, eſpecially if the evaporation is 
too Jong protracted. . 

The ſedative ſalt appears to the 
taſte a neutral ſalt ; but examined 
with alkalis has the properties of an 
acid, efferveſcing, uniting, and cry- 
ſalliſing with them, and deſtroying 


their alkaline quality. It diſſolves 


Anomalous Salts, 


5a 


both in water and in ſpirit of wine; 
though not very readily in either. 
As to its virtues, it is ſuppoſed to 
be a mild anodyne, (whence its 
name) to calm the heat of the blood 
in burning fevers, to prevent or fe- 
move delirious ſymptoms, and allay. 
ſpaſmodic affections, whether hypo- 
chondriacal or hyſterical, at leaſt 
for a time. The doſe is from twa 
to eighteen grains, in any proper 
liquor. See Acip of Borax, Part I, 


SPIRITUS, SAL, ET OLEUM 

SUCCINI. 1 

Spirit, ſalt, and oil of amber. 
Lond, ; 


—_ 7. 
Diſtil amber in a ſand-heat gradually 
increaſed; there will come over a 
ſpirit, an oil, and a ſalt fouled 
with the oil. r 
The oil diſtilled again by itſelf, is 
divided into a thinner oil Which 
ariſes; and a thicker part. that 
remains behind, called balſam of 
amber. OE? 
The ſalt is to be boiled in the di- 
{tilled ſpirit, or in common wa- 
ter, and ſet to cryſtalliſe; by this 
means it is freed from its adhering 
oil. The oftener this is repeated, 
the purer it will be. x 


OLEUM ET SAL SUCCINI, 
Eainb. 3 
Mix powdered white amber with 
thrice its weight of clean ſand, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
of which the mixture may fill one 
half: then adapt a large receiver, 
and diſtil in a ſand-furnace, with 
a fire gradually increaſed. At 
firſt a ſpirit will come over, with 
ſome yellow oil; then more yel- - 
low oil, along with a little ſalt ; 
and upon raifing the heat, more 
of the ſalt, with a reddiſh and 
black coloured ol. 
When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the Ve- 
| ceiverz and having collected to- 
| Li 3 gether 
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ther the falt which adheres to 
He ſides, dry it. by gentle preſſure 
between the folds of ſome ſpongy 

paper; © then purify it by ſolu- 
tion in warm water and cryſtalli- 

ſation.“)“ 

The oil may be ſeparated from the 
ſpirit by filtration. 


OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFI- 


CATUM. 
36k Edinb. © 
© Diſtil the oil in a glaſs retort with 
fix times its quantity of water 
till two thirds of the water have 
| paſſed into the receiver. Then 
ſeparate the rectified oil from the 
water, and keep it for uſe in cloſe 
mut veſſels, 


Tur Edinburgh College have 
rejected what is here called the ſpi- 


rit, as being nothing elſe than the 


watery parts, fraught with the inert 
impurities of the bitumen and a very 
ſmall portion of the ſalt.” In the 
diſtillation of amber, the fire muſt 
for ſome time be continued gentle, 
ſcarce exceeding the degree at which 


Water boils, till the aqueous phlegm 


and thin oil have ariſen ; after 
which it is to be ſlowly increaſed. 
If the fire was urged haſtily, the 
amber would ſwell up, and riſe in 
its whole ſubſtance into the recet- 
ver, without undergoing the requi- 
red decompoſition: or ſeparation of 
its parts. hen ſand or other like 
intermedia are mixed with it, it 1s 
leſs ſubje& to this rarefaQtion, and 
the fire may be raiſed ſomewhat 
more expeditiouſly ; though this 
little advantage is perhaps more than 
counterbalanced by the room which 
the ſand takes up in the retort. 
Our chemiſts generally leave the 
receiver unluted, that it may be oc- 
caſionally removed as the ſalt riſcs 


and concretes in the neck of the re- 


tort; from whence it is every now 


and then ſcroped cut to prevent the 


oil from carrying it down into the 
receiver. When a groſs thick oil be. 
gins to ariſe, and no more ſalt aps 
pears, the diſtillation is ſtopt, thy 
it might, perhaps, be continued lon. 
ger to advantage. | 

Mr Pott informs vs, (in a curious 
diſſertation on the falt of amber, 
Prune in the ninth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin) that the Pruſſian work. 
men, who prepare large quantities 
of the falt for exportation, from 
cutiings and ſmall pieces of amber, 

rform the diſtillation without any 
intermedium, and in an open fue: 
that ſweeping out the ſalt from the 
neck of the retort being found too 
troubleſome, they ſuffer the oil to 
carry it down into the receiver, and 
afterwards ſeparate it by means of 
bibulous paper, which imbibes the 
oil, and leaves the ſalt dry; which 
paper is afterwards ſqueezed and 
diſtilled: that they continue the di- 
ſtillation till all that can be forced 
over has ariſen, with care only to 
catch the laſt thick oil in a ſeparate 
receiver ;. and that from this they 


extract a conſiderable quantity of 


falt, by ſhaking it in a ſtrong veſl 
with three or bur freſh portions of 
hot water, and evaporating and crys 
ſtallifing the filtered waters. 

The ſpirit of amber ſo called, is 
no more than a ſolution of a ſmall 
portion of the falt in phlegm or wa- 


ter; and therefore is very properly 


employed for diſſolving the ſalt in 
order to its cryſtallifation. 

The falt, freed from as much of 
the oil as ſpongy paper will imbibe, 
retains ſo much as to appear of 2 
dark brown colour. Mr Pott ſays, 
the method he has found to ſucceed 
beſt, and with leaſt loſs, is, to dil 
ſolve the ſalt in hot water, and put 
into the paper, through which the 
ſolution is to be filtered, a little cot- 


ton ſlightly moiſtened with oil of 


amber: th, he ſavs, detains a goal 
: 
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geal of the oil of the ſalt, and the 
{alution paſſes through the more 
pure. The liquor being evaporated 
with a very gentle fire, as that of a 
water-bath, and ſet to fhoot, the 
arſt cryſtals prove tranſparent, with 
2 light yellowiſh tinge ; but thoſe. 
which follow are brown, oily, and 
bitter, and are therefore to be fur- 
ther depurated in the ſame manner. 
The whole quantity of cryſtals a- 
mounts to about one-thirtieth of the 
weight of the crude amber employ- 
ed, By ſublimation from ler- ak. 
«as directed in former editions of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, the 
ſalt is thought to be* more perfeR- 
ly and more expeditiouſly purified : 
Mr Pott objects to ſublimation, that 
a part of the ſalt 1s decompoſed by 
it, a coaly matter being left behind, 
eren though the ſalt was previoufly 


purified by cryltalliſation : it may 
be preſumed, however, that this coal 


roceeds rather from the burning of 
ome remains of the, aily matter, 
than from the decompoſition of any 
part of the true ſalt. 
Pure ſalt of amber has a penetra- 
ting, ſuhaſtringent acid, taſte. It 
diſſolves both in water and in recti- 


hed ſpirit; though not readily in ei- 
ther, and ſcarcely at all in the lat- 


ter without the aſſiſtance. of heat: 
of cold water in ſummer, it requires 
for its ſolution about twenty times 
its own weight; of boiling water, 
only about twice its weight. Ex- 
poled in a. glaſs veſſel, to a heat a 
bttle greater than that of boiling 
water, it firſt melts, then riſes in a 
white fume, and concretes again in 
the upper part of the glaſs into fine 
White flakes, leaving, unleſs it was 


perfectly pure, a little coaly matter 


Anomalous Spirits. 


tihyftericorum prince pc. Its * 
price, however, has prevente 


reſembling thoſe compoſed of the 


ſame alkalis and vegetable acids. 


Mixed with acid liquors, it makes 
no ſenſible commotion. Ground 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, it does not 
exhale any urinous odour. By theſe 
characters, it is conceived, this falt 
may be readily diſtinguiſhed from 
all the other matters that have been 
mixed with, or vended for it. With 
regard to its virtue, it 18 accounted 
aperient, diurctic, and, on account 
of its retaining ſome portion of the 
oil, antihyſteric: Boerhaave gives it 
the character of diureticorum et an- 


its 
coming much into uſe; and perhaps 
its real virrues are not equal to the 
opinion generally entertained of 
them. 


© The rectified oil has a ſtrong bi- 


tuminous ſmell, and a pungent, a- 
crid taſte, Given in a doſe of ten 
or twelve drops, it heats, ſtimulates, 
and promotes the fluid ſecretions: 
It is chiefly celebrated in hyſterical 
diſorders, and in deficiencies of the 
uterine purgations. Sometimes 1t 
is uſed externally, in liniments for 
weak or paralytic limbs and rheu- 
matic pains. This oil differs from 
all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 


and agrees with the mineral petro- 


lea, in not being ſoluble, either in 
its rectiſied or unrectified ' ſtate, by 
ſpirit of wine, fixt alkaline lixivia, 
or volatile alkaline ſpirits; the oil, 
after long digeſtion or agitation, ſe - 
parating as freely as common oil does 
from water. 
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33 
behind. It efferveſces with alkalis 
both fixt and volatile, and forms with 

them neutral compounds, greatly 
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© PxEPARATIONS of SULPHUR, 


/ 


* FLORES SULPHURIS. 
Flowers of ſulphur. 
Lond 


. 
og ſulphur in proper veſ- 


ſels; and reduce the flowers, 

that concrete, into powder, either 

in a wooden mill, or in a marble 
mortar with a wooden peſtle, _ 


Edinb. + : 
Put any quantity of yelow ſulphur, 
groſsly powdered, into an earth- 
en cucurbit placed in a ſand-fur- 
nace; and having fitted on a glaſs 
blind-head, or inverted upon it 
another earthen cucurbit, begin 
the ſublimation with a gentle 
heat, which may be afterwards 
increaſed. The flowers will ariſe 
into the uppermoſt part of the 
veſſels, from whence they are to 
be ſwept out and carefully waſhed 
with very hot wier. 


Tuis proceſs is rarely attempted 


by the apothecaries, a large appa- 


ratus being neceſſary for performing 
it to advantage. Thoſe who prepare 
the flowers of brimſtone in quan- 
tity, uſe for the ſublimating veſſel z 


large iron pot, capable of | holding 
two or three hundred weight; this 


communicates with an arched cham- 


ber, lined with glazed tiles, which 
ſerves for the recipient. 


This preparation of ſulphur makes 
no change in its qualities; only ſe- 
arating it impurities, and at the 
2 time reducing it into a finer 


powder than it can eafily be brought 


to by other means. At the bottom 


of the ſubliming veſſel there remains 


a ponderous grey-coloured mals, 
compoſed of ſand, earth, ftony, and 
ſonietimes metallic matters, with a 
ſmall portion of ſulphur that has e- 


ſcaped the ſubliming heat. This is 


uſually broken in pieces, and vend- 


ed in the ſhops under the name of 
| ſulphur vivum. 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTI. 
Maſbed flowers of ſulphur. 
Lond. 5 


Pour upon the flowers as much wa- 
ter as will ariſe to the height of 
four fingers above them, and boil 

them for ſome time; then pour- 
ing off this water, let ſome cold 
water be added, and thoroughly 
waſh 
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Chaps 9 
Aan the flowers; after which they 
are to be dried for uſe. 


As the flowerd of fulpber are ge- 
nerally ſublimed into very capacious 
:ooms, which contain a large quan- 
tity of air, or in veſſels not perfectly 


ez ſome of thoſe that ariſe at 


irſ are apt to take fire, and thus 
ne changed into a volatile acid va- 


your, which mingling with the flow-. 


as that ſublime afterwards, com- 

municates to them a notable degree 
of acidity, In ſuch cafe, the ablu- 
tion here directed is for the general 
uſe of the medicine abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary ; for the flowers, thus taint - 


ed with acid, ſometimes occaſion 
gripes, and may, in other reſpects, 
de productive of effects different 


from thoſe of pure ſulphur. The 


Edinburgh College, as appears in 
the foregoing proceſs, allow only 
the waſhed flowers to be kept in the 
ſhops: there are, however, fome 
particular combinations, to which 
they are ſuppoſed to be better ad- 
apted when unwaſhed, as their union 
with —_ into æthiops mineral; 
and accordingly for that preparation 


the — owers are directed by 


the London College. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
* SIMPLEX. 


Simple balſem of fulphar. 


Boil flowers - fulphur, with four 
times their weight of oil olive, in 
a pot lightly coyered, until they 
unite into the conſiſtence of a 

m. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 
Thick 2 of ſulphur. 
Edinb. - © 


* Take eight ounces of olive oil, and 


one ounce of flowers of fulphur. 
| Boil them together over a gentle 
tre, \ Teeping them continually | 


Preparations of : Sulphur. \ | 4 
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ſtirring till they __ ta the con- | 
ſiſtence of a ballam.“ 5 
* 2 
Tus veſſel they ate boiled in 
ought to be capable of holding at 
leaſt three times the quanity of the 
ingredients. As ſoon as the oil be- 
gins to act upon the ſulphur, which 
happens nearly at the point of ebul- 
lition, the mixture rariſies very much, 
ſo as, if not prudently removed from 
the fire, to run over into the furnace? 
and as the matter is very ſufceptible 
of flame, dangerous conſequences 
may enſue, eſpecially if the quantity 
is large. The operator ought. there- 
fore to be upon his guard in the ma- 
nagement of this proceſs. | 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS _ 

_  BARBADENSE. l 
Balſam of ſulphur witß 

 Barhadoes tar. 

| Lond. 

This | is made after the ſame manner 

as the foregoing, by uſing Bar- 

badoes tar inftead of the oul. © 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 
IR of ſulphur with oil of tur- 
; - pentine. 
Edinh. + - 

Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur, and fix ounces of oil 
of turpentine. 

Digeſt them together, in a ſand-heat, 
till the oil is ſaturated with'the 
— Tulphur. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM. 
Balſam of fulpbu ur with oil of aniſeed. 
Edinb. + | 


Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of fulphur; ſix ounces of oil of 
turpentine; and four ounces of 
eſſential oil of anĩſeeds. | 

Digeſt them together as in the pre- 
n procels, | 
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dug, 
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appears · to be taken up. N 
Eſſential oils employed as men- 


rn 
pin 


* 
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Tus preparations are more con- 
veniently and ſafely made in a tall 
glaſs body, with the mouth at leaſt 
an inch in diameter, than in the cir- 
eulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared: for when the ſul - 

bur and oil begin to act vehement - 
5 upon each other, they not only 
rarify into a large volume, but like - 
wife throw out impetuouſly great 
quantities of an elaſtic vapour 
which, if the veſſels are cloſed, or 
the orifices not ſufficient to allow it 
= free exit, infallibly burſt them: 
Hoffman relates a very remarkable 
bittory of the effects of an accident. 
of this kind. In the veſſel above 


recommended, the proceſs may be 


completed, without danger, in four 
or five hours, by duly managing the 
fire; which ſhould be very gentle 
for ſome time, and afterwards in- 
ereaſcd fo as to make the oil juſt 
bubble or boil; in which. ſtate it 
ſhould be kept till all the ſulphur 


ftrua for ſulphur, undergo ,a great 


- alteration from the degree of heat 


neceſſary for enabling them to diſ- 
folve the ſulphur; and hence tbe 
balſams have not near ſo much of 


their flavour as might be expected. 


It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 


gible to add a proper quantity of 
the eſſential oil to the ſimple bal - 
{am ;-theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. Sixteen parts 
af eſfential oil, and fix of the balſa- 
mum ſulphuris craſſum, compoſe a 
balſam more elegant than thoſe 
made in the foregoing manner, and 


which retains ſo much of the fla · 
 "vour of the oil, as is in ſome mea- 
ſure ſufficient to cover the taſte of 


the ſulphur, and render it ſupport · 
. 


The balſams of ſulphur have been 
ſtrongly recommended in coughs, 


conſumptions, and other giſora.... 
of the breaſt and lungs. 1 
reputation which they have had in 
theſe caſes, does not appear to have 
been built. upon any fair trial er ex. 
perience of their virtues They are 
manifeſtly hot, acrimonious, and ir. 
ritating; and therefore ſhould be 
uſed with the utmoſt caution. They 
have frequently been found to in. 
jure the : appetite, offend the ſto. 
mach and. viſcera, parch the body, 
and occafion thirſt and febrile heats, 
The doſe of the ſimple balſam i; 
from ten to forty drops : thoſe with 
eſſential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanſing and 
healing foul running ulcers, Boer. 
haave conjectures, that their uſe in 


theſe caſes gave occaſion to the vir. 


tues aſcribed to them when taken 
internally. 


HEPAR SULPHURIS. 
Liver of ſulphur. 

N Edinb. + 

Take three ounces of flowers of ſul. 
phur, and one ounce and a half 
of powdered ſalt of tartar. Melt 

the ſulphur in an earthen diſh 
under a chimney, and add to it 

by degrees the ſalt of tartar; 
keeping the matter conſtanthy 
ſtirring with a ſpatula till it has 
acquired a red colour: care mul 


be had to prevent its taking fire, 


Ir is much more eonvenient to 
melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, a 
here directed, than to grind them 
together, and afterwards endeavour 
to melt them as ordered in former 
editions: For in this laft caſe tic 
mixture will not flow ſufficiently thin 
to be properly united by ſtirring; 
and the ſulphur either takes fire, & 
ſublimes in flowers; which probably 
has been the reaſon why ſo large 
Proportion of it has been commer 
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diected · Even in the preſent me · 
God a conſiderable part of the ſul- 
mur will be diſſipated; and if it 
n not, the hepar would not be of 


ſulphur requires two of the alkaline. 
{it to render it perfectly ſoluble 
in water, which this preparation 
ought to be. WOES eee eee 

The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ell, and a nauſeous taſte, Solu- 
tons of it in water, made with fu- 
gar into a ſyrup, have been recom- 
nended in the ſame intentions as the 
halſams above mentioned. 
pharmacopœias, nevertheleſs, have 
deſervedly rejected this ſyrup, as 
common practice has almoſt done 
the balſams. Solutions of the he- 
par, in water, have been alſo recom- 
nended in herpetic and other cuta- 
neous affect ions. Some phylicians 
have even employed this ſolution, in 
z large quantity, as a bath for the 
cure of pſora. = ks SURG 

The hepar, digeſted in rectified 
lpirit of wine, imparts a rich gold 
colour, a warm, ſomewhat aromatic 


ſmell. A tincture of this kind is 
kept in the ſhops under the name 
of another mineral. | 
" SULPHUR PRECIPITA- 

| TUM. | 
Precipitated ſulphur. 


Lond. | 

Boil flowers of ſulphur in water, 
with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime, till the ſulphur is diſſolved 
Filtre the ſolution, and drop into 
it ſome of the weak ſpirit of vi- 
triol: this will throw down a 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed in freſh portions of water, till 


p it becomes inſipid. 
ly LAC SULPHURIS. 
; | Edinb. + 


TI Boil the hepar ſulphuris, reduced to 


.* Preparations of Sulphur. 


iu due quality: for one part of 


Our 


tate, and a peculiar, not ungrateful 
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powder, in four times its quantity 
of water for three hours; adding 
more water if there is occaſion. 
Then filtre the ſolution whilſt. 

hot, and drop into it ſpirit of 

vitriol till the efferveſcence cea- 
ſes; a powder will be precipita- 
ted to the bottom, which 1s to be 


_ - waſhed with hot water, and after- 


- wards dried for uſe. : 


Tus method of preparing this 
lac, as it is called, with hepar ſul- 
33 is the moſt expeditious, and 
eaſt troubleſome, provided the he- 


par be well made: and, on the o- 


ther hand, quicklime gives the pre- 
paration a more ſaleable whiteneſs. 
Some have been accuſtomed to add 
to the quicklime a portion of alka- 
line ſalt, with a view to promote its 
diſfolving power. | 

The medicine is nearly the ſame 
in both caſes. It would be exactly 
the ſame, if the precipitation was 
performed with any otheracid than 
the vitriolic: for this acid forms 
with the diſſolved lime a ſelenite 
concrete, which precipitates. along 
with the ſulphur, and is not after- 
wards ſeparable by any ablution ; 
whilſt the neutral ſalt, which the a- 
cid forms with the fixt alkali of the 
hepar, may be totally diſſolved and 
waſhed off by repeated ablution with. 
hot water; and the combinations 
of all the other acids, both with the 
lime and alkali, are ſeparated by 
cold water. It is probably to the 
admixture of the white ſelenitic 


matter, reſulting from the vitnolic 


acid and lime, that the finer colour 
of the preparation made with lime 


is owing. 


Pure lac ſulphuris is not different 
in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf : 
to which it is preferred in unguents, 
&c. only on account of its colour. 
The whiteneſs docs not proceed 
from the ſulphur having loſt any of 
its parts in the operation, or from 

any 
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afty new matter ſuperadded: for if five ſmell, ſomewhat fimilar to that 
common fulphur be ground with al- which ariſes in the precipitation of 
kaline falts, and ſet to ſublime, it lac ſulphuris. The vapour in both 
ariſes of a like white colour, the cafes ſpreads to a conſiderable di. 
whole quantity of the alkali remain - ſtance, changes filver or copper u- 
ing unchanged; and if the lac be tenfils to a brown or blackiſh co- 
melted with a gentle fire, it returns lour, and produces diſagreeable al. 
into yellow ſulphur again. * terations in many medicinal prepa. 
It may be obſerved, that the name rations: to this circumſtance there. 
lac fulphuris, or milk of ſulphur, ap- fore due regard ought to be had in 
plied among us to the precipitate, is the performance of that proceſs, aud 
by the French writers confined to in the keeping of this tincture. If 
the white liquor before the precipi · piece of paper, written upon with a 
tate has fallen from it. ſaturated ſolution of lead in Vege- 

2 2 6 table acids, and gently dried, be 


TINCTURA SULPHURIS placed in the middle of a quire of 
oO LATILIS. paper, or of a prettty thick book, 
Volatile tincture of ſulphur. and brought near the unſtopt ori. 
Take of fice of the bottle containing this 
Flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces; tincture, the vapour will quickly 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; reach it, and change the colourleſs 


Quicklime, a pound and a half. writing to a legible black. 
Sprinkle ſome water on the lime, Hoffman has a great opinion of 
and when flaked and fallen into the virtues of this preparation. He 
powder, grind it firſt with the ſays a mixture of one part of the 
ſulphur, and afterwards with the tincture with three of ſpirit of wine, 
fal aminoniac in ſmall quantities in a doſe of thirty or forty drops, 

at a time: then diftitthe mix - proves a moſt powerful diaphoretic; 
ture in a retort, with a fire gra- and that a liquor compoſed of this 
Anally increaſed. The diſtilled and camphor, takes off the pain of 
« Hquor is to be kept in a bottle the gout, by bathing the feet with 
cloſe ftopt for uſe. it. This tincture may be a power- 
als ene on ful medicine, but it is certainly a. 
Tuis liquor has a ſtrong offen- very unpleaſant one. 


R 
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PREPARATIONS OF GoLD. _ 


\ OLD is the ' moſt ponderous 
"and perfe& of the metals: 

'it abides fixt and -unalterable in 
the ſtrongeſt fires employed in 
pharmacy,” and is not acted upon 
by alkaline or any -fimple acid men- 
fruum, except the muriatic acid, 


dephlogilticated by manganeſe.” It 
diſſolves in aqua regia into a yellow r, 


tranſparent fluid: This ſolution 
ſtains the ſkin,” &c. purple; t 
ethereal ſpirit of wine, and f 
eſſential oils, take up the gold from 
it: alkalis precipitate -the metal in 
form of a yellowiſh mud, which ex- 
kceated, and expoſed to a ſmall 
ieat, violently explodes. | 


As to the medicinal virtues of 
this metal, experience has ſufficient - 


ly ſhown that it is not poſſeſſed of 
any valuable ones. In its metallic 


form, however finely comminuted, 


it proves inactive; when ſatiated 
with acid, corroſive; and in the in- 
termediate ſtates, either inſignifi- 


cant or unſafe. 


. * 2 


AURUM POTABILE. 
01 1300.5” Potable goil. 
Diſſolve, with a moderate heat, half 

a dram of fine gold in two oun- 
ces of aqua regia z and add to 

the ſolution one ounce of the eſ- 
-* Tentml oil of roſemary. - Shake 
them together, and then ſuffer 
them to reſt : The acid loſes its 
gold yellow colour; and the oil, 
, which anſes to the: ſurface, be- 


2 comes richly impregnated there - 


with. Separate the oil by decan- 
tation, and add to it four or five 


odunces of rectified ſpirit of wine; 


digeſt this mixture for à month, 


aud it will acquire a purpliſh» co- 
lour. e 


Tura have been many prepa- 
rations of this kind contrived by 
the deſigning pretenders to alche- 
my, and impoſed upon the credu- 
lous and unwary, as cordials and 
diaphoretics of ineftimable value. 
The above ſeems to be one of the 
beſt and ſafeſt of them ; though it 
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would be equally ſerviceable as a me- 
dicine, if made without the ingredi- 
ent which it receives its name from. 
The gold is indeed taken up from 
the acid, and kept for a time diſ- 
ſolved by the oil; but on ſtanding 
it totally ſeparates, in form of fine 
yellow films, like leaf gold. The 
effect is the ſame, whether the oil or 
the vinous ſpirit be mixed with the 
ſolution of the gold in aqua regia: 
the only difference is, that the gold 
is thrown off from the oil to the 
fides of the glaſs; while the ſpirit 
revives it into ſuch ſubtile films as 
to float upon the ſurface of the li- 


quor. No means have yet been 


found of permanently combining 


gold with either oils or vinous ſpirits. 


AURUM FULMINANS. 
Fulminating gold. 


Paris. | F 


| Put a dram of filings of gold, with 


half an ounce of aqua regia newly 
made, into a matraſs, placed in 
ſand. When the menſtruum cea- 
ſes to act, pour off the ſolution ; 


and, if any of the gold 1s left, add 


as much more aqua regia as ſhall 
de ſufficient to diſſolve it. Di- 
lute the ſolution with ten times 
its quantity of-warm water ; and 


then drop in oil of tartar per de - 


liquium till the efferveſcence and 
precipitation ceaſe. "The whole 
being now ſuffered ta ſettle, the 
clear liquor is to be poured off, 
-and the precipitated matter waſh- 
ed with warm water till it be- 
comes infipid, and after wards ex 
ficcated. . 


Tus powder requires to be ex - 


kaline air: But we are not informed 
whether it was not alſo mixed with 


Fart Ill. 


ſiccated with the utmoſt precaution 
for in a ſmall heat it explodes with 
great violence; the ſame effect en. 
ſues likewiſe upon ſtrongly rubbing 
it, This property has given name 
to the preparation ; and is the only 
one on account of which it is a0 
preſent taken any notice of. It hay 
been recommended indeed, in feyerg, 
as a diaphoretic, in the doſe of 3 
few grains. Its more certain effed, 
however, is to operate downwards, 
and that not always with ſafety 
Konig and Ludovici relate, that in 
ſome febrile caſes, it has occaſioned 
almoſt mortal diarrhœas; and Stahl 
(de Proexeucriſi Medica, ſect. vii.) 
reports, that the inteſtines have been 
found eroded by it. The more 
thoroughly it is waſhed and edulco- 
rated, the leſs corroſive it is in the 
human body, and the lefs violently 
it fulminates when heated. 
© Ag metallic calces are known to 
abſorb fixed air, there is much reaſon 
to believe with Dr Black, that the 
fulmination -of this ſubſtance may 
in part be owing to the diſcharge 
of that elaſtic fluid, transferred from 
the mild alkali to the calx. Some 
people, not contented with this theo- 
ry, have alleged, that the exploſion 
was owing to the preſence of an al- 
kaline air as a combuſtible matter, 
Mr Bergman, and ſome others, have 


eres. FX, 


accordingly found, that this pro- 


perty of the aurum fulminans could 
he entirely deſtroyed by a. heat in- 
capable of making it fulminate, but 
able, gradually. to diſſipate an ela 
ſtie fluid, which was found to be il. 


$ECT, 


is left. 


Chap. to 
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PARNYARNATIONS OF SILVER. 


ILVER is the moſt permanent 
8 in the fire of all the metals af - 
ter gold. It diffolves in the pure 
nitrous acid, into a colourleſs tranſ- 
qareat liquor, intenſely bitter and 
corroſive. This ſolution exſiccated, 
furniſhes the ſhops with an uſeful 
auſtic ; which has likewiſe been 
taken internally in ſmall doſes, and 
nixed with other ſubſtances, as an 
hydragogue: it Rains the [kin black. 


CAUSTICUM. LUNARE. 
The lunar cauſtic. 
nn lends - | 

Let pure filver be diſſolved in about 

twice its weight of aquafortis, 

upon warm ſand: then gently 

increaſe the heat until a dry maſs 
Melt this in a crucible, 
that it may be poured into proper 
moulds, carefully avoiding over- 


much heat, leſt the matter ſhould 


grow too thick. 


$AL ARGENTI, vulgo CAU- 


SFLICUM LUNARE. 


alt of ſilver, commonly called Lu- 
| nar cauſtic. 
Edinb. 


(Take of 92.22 
Pureſt ſilver, flatted into plates, 
and cut in pieces, four ounces; 
Weak nitrous acid, eight ounces; 


Pureſt water, four ounces. 


Diſſolve the ſilver in a phial with a 
gentle heat, and evaporate the 
ſolution to dryneſs. Then put the 
maſs into a large crucible, and 


apply the heat, at firſt gently, 


and augment it by degrees till 

the maſs flows like oil; then 

pour it into iron pipes made for 

this purpoſe, previouſly heated 
I 


and greaſed. Laſtly, put it up. 
in glaſs veſſels cloſe ſtopped.” 


| Strong ſpirit of nitre will diſſolve 
ſomewhat more than half its weight 
of pure ſilver; and the weaker of 
the aquæ fortes, formerly deſcribed, 
proportionably leſs, according to 
their quantity of pure nitrous acid. 
Sometimes this ſpirit contains a por- 
tion of the vitriolic, or marine a+ 
cids; which, however minute, ren- 
ders it unfit for diſſolving this me- 
tal, and ſhould therefore be care- 


fully ſeparated before the ſolutioa 


is attempted. The method which 


the refiners employ for examining 


the purity of their aquafortis, and 
purifying it if neceſſary, is to let 
fall into it a few drops of a perfect 
ſolution of ſilver already made: if 
the liquor remains clear, and gros 
not in the leaſt turbid or whitiſh, it 
18 fit for uſe ; otherwiſe, they add a 
ſmall quantity more of the ſolution, 
which immediately turns the whole 
of a milky white colour : the mix- 
ture being then ſuffered to reſt for 
ſom time, depoſites a white ſedi - 
ment ; from which it is warily de- 
canted, examined afreſh, and, if need 


be, farther purified by a freſh addi · 


tion of the ſolution. See page 466. 
The filver flatted into thin plates, 

as directed in the ſecond of the a- 
bove proceſſes, needs not be cut in 
pieces; the ſolution will go on the 
more ſpeedily, if they are only turn- 
ed round into ſpiral circumvolutions, 
ſo as to be conveniently got into 
the glaſs, with care that the ſeveral 
ſurfaces do not touch' one another. 
By this management, a greater ex- 
tent of the ſurface is expoſed to the 
action 


>; 
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action of the menſtruum, than when 
the-plates are cut in pieces and laid 
above one another. Goad aqua: 
Fortis will - diſfolve about half its 
weight of filver ; and it is not ad- 


viſcable to uſe a greater quantity of 


the menftruum than is ſufficient for 
effecting the ſolution, for all the 
ſurplus muſt. be evaporated: in the 
ſubſequent fuſion. 
IIt is neceſſary to employ: very 
re water: for if hard water was 
_ uſed in this procels, the nitrous a- 
eid would forſake a part of :the fil- 
ver to join with the calcareous earth 
of the imperfect nitrous ſelenite; 
whereby a part of the ſilver would 
be precipita ted. 
The crueible ought to be large 
enough to hold five or ſix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, ſo as 
otherwiſe to be apt to run over. 
During this time, alſo, little drops 


are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 


cauſticity · is increaſed by their heat, 
and which the operator ought there · 


fore to be on his guard againſt. The 
Sre muſt be kept moderate till this 
ebullition ceaſes, and till the matter 


becomes conſiſtent in the heat that 
made it boil before: then quickly 
inereaſe the fire till the matter flows 


thin at the bottom like oil, on which 


it is to be immediately poured into 
the mould, without waiting till the 
fumes ceaſe to appear; for when 
this happens, the preparation es 
not only too thick to run freely iu - 
to the mould, but likewiſe leſs cor - 
roſive than it is expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco · pipe clay, not too maiſt, 

by making in a lump of it, with a 
ſmooth ſtick, firſt greaſed, as marry 
holes as there is occaſion for: pour 

the liquid matter into theſe cavities, 
and when eongealed take it out by 
breaking the mould. Each piece 
is to he wiped clean from the greaſe, 


— 


and wrapt up in dry ſoft paper, not 
only to keep the air from acttin 
upon them, but likewiſe to prevent 
their corroding or diſcolouring the 
fingers in handling. 

This prepatation is a ſtrong eau 
ſtic; and frequently employed 28 
fach, for oonHuming arts and other 
fleſhy excreſcences, keeping daun 
fungous fleſh in | wbunds or ulcers, 
and other like uſes.” It is rarely 
applied chete a deep eſchar is te- 
quired, as in the laying open of im- 
poſthumat ions — 82 ; for the 
quantity neceſſary for. theſe purpo- 
les,  liquefying by the — 5 
the ſſcin, ſpreads beyond the limits 
in which it is intended to operate. 


.- PILULE'LUNARES. 
Die iunar pill. 

Diſſolre pure ſilver. in aquafortis, as 
in the foregoing: proceſs; and 
_ after due evaporation, ſet the li- 
quor to cryſtalliſe. Let the cry- 
ſtals be again diſſolved in common 
water, and mingled with à ſolu- 
tion of equal their weight of nitre. 
Evaporate this mixture to dry- 
neſs, and continue the exſicca- 
tion with a gentle heat, keeping 
the matter conſtantly ſtirring till 

no more fumes ariſe. 19 ds 


Hex it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely ceaſe, 
as more of the acid is required to 
be diſſipated than in the preceding 

, proceſs.” The preparation is, never- 

' theleſs, in taſte very ſharp, intenſely 

bitter and nauſeous : applied to ul- 
cers, it acts as a cauſtic, but much 
milder than the foregoing. Bow- 

: haave, Boyle, and others, greatly 
commend it in hydropic caſes, The 
former aſſures us, that two grains of 

it made into a pill with crumb 
bread and a Ittle ſugar, and taken 
on an empty ſtomach (ſome warm 
water, ſweetened with Boney, being 

drank immediately after), purge 
gently 


* 
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gently without griping, and bring 
away a large quantity of water, al- 
moſt without the patient's percei- 
ving it: that it kills worms, and 
cures many inveterate ulcerous diſ- 
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RON. calcines by fire the moſt 
 ] cafily, and melts the moſt diffi- 
cultly, of all the metals. Sulphur 
promotes its fuſion, and ney it 
into a ſubſtance not greatly diſſimi- 
far to 4 combination of the metal 
with vitriolic acid. All acids diſ- 
ſolve this metal; even the air cor- 
rodes it into a ruſt or calx. * But 
it is perhaps the fixed air or aerial 
acid, conſtantly floating in the atmo- 
ſphere, which produces this effect. 
Iron, in its metallic form, or 
lightly calcined, or combined with 
vegetable or with mineral acids, acts 
in the human body in the ſame man- 
ner, (but with different degrees of 
power), by conſtringing the fibres. 
In all theſe ſtates it promotes or re- 
ſtrains ſecretions, where the defici- 
ency or exceſs praceeds from a laxi- 
ty and debility of the veſſels ; and 
in general raiſes the pulſe and quick - 


ens the circulation. The calces 


ſeem to be the leaſt active prepara- 


tions; the crude metal, duly com- 
minuted, is more eaſily ſoluble in 
the animal fluids; and, if aceſcent 
Juices are lodged in the prime viz, 
loon manifeſts its operation by ni- 
dorous eructations, and the black 
colour of the alvine feces: if previ- 
oully combined with ſaline bodies, it 
ſcarce ever fails of taking effect. 


As the calces of iron are ſcarcely. 


diſſoluble in acids, it has been con- 
cluded that they are not ſoluble in 
the human body, and that there- 
tore they are to be looked upon no 


Pereparationt Iran. 
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He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt uſing it too freely, or in too 
large a doſe; and obſerves, that it 
always proves corroſive and weaken - 

ing, eſpecially to the ſtomach ! 


orders. 


vi 8 


34 os 42x! CHOP af 28 4 
otherwiſe than as a mere inactive 


earth. But admitting the abſolute 


indiſſolubility of iron while it con- 
tinues a calx,. it muſt be obſerved, 
that the calces of this metal are, re- 
markably eaſy of revival into their 
metalhc ſtate. Mr Baume relates, 
that calx of-iron, digeſted for an 
hour or two in oil olive, reſumes its 
perfect metallic nature, ſo as to be 
attracted by the magnet, and totally 
ſoluble in acids ; Bom whence he 
infers, that a like revival of the me- 
tal happens in the human body. It 
is matter of common obſervation, 
that calces of iron tinge the excre- 
ments black, a ſure mark of their 
taking effect: though, their effet 
appears to be neither ſo fpeedy nor 
ſo great as that of iron in ſome 0- 


ther forms, 


FERRI LIMATURA PURIFI 
n 
Puriſed filings of iron. 
. „ © A 
Apply a magnet to a ſieve placed 
upon filings of iron, ſo as the 
filings ſhall be attracted upwards 
through the ſieve.” a 


 CHALYBIS RUBIGO 
PREPARATA. 


Ruſt of ſteel prepared. 
5 


Expoſe filings of ſteel to the ait, 
frequently moiſtening them with 
vinegar or water until they change 
into ruſt; then gs them in a 
bs; „ mor- 


** 
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mortar, and pouring on water, 
: waſh over the more ſubtile pow- 
Ader. The remainder is to be 
- "expoſed afreſh te the air, and 
moiſtened as at firſt, then tritu- 
rated and waſhed again, and the 


powders that have been waſhed. 


over, dried, and kept for uſe. 


FERRI RUBIGO, vulgo FERRI 
LIMATURA PREPARATA. 


Rufft of iron, commonly called Sha- 
vings of iron prepared. | 
* 2 


get purifi ings of iron in a. 


 "moift place, that they may turn 
to ruft, which is to be ground 
into an impalpable powder.” 


Tus cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very = wax 
and does not anſwer ſo well as 
might be expected; for if they are 

| raly, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not ſufficiently : nor will they 
by this means be entirely freed from 


Þraſfs, copper, or other metallic ſub- 


Aances which may adhere to them. 
At appears from the experiments of 


Henckel (Pyritolog. Cap. vom eiſeni | 


im kieſs ), that if iron be mixed by 
fufion with even its own weight of 
any of the other metals, regulus of 
antimony alone excepted, the com- 
_ will be vigorouſly attracted 

y the loadſtone.— The ruft of iron 
1s to be proeured at a moderate rate 
from the dealers in iron, free from 
any impurities, except ſuch as may 
be waſhed off by water. 

The ruſt of iron is preferable as 


a medicine to the calces, or croci, 


made by a ſtrong fire. IIoffſman L. 


relates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs in ob- 


ſtinate chlorotic caſes accompanied 


with exceſſive headachs and other 
violent ſymptoms ; and that he u- 
ſually joined with it pimpinella, a- 
rum root, and falt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 


oa 
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doſe is from four or five grain tg 


twenty or thirty; ſome hare gone 


as far as a dram: but all the pre. 
parations of this metal anſwer he 


in {mall doſes, which ſhould rather 


be often repeated than enlarged, 
FERRI our AM PURI. 
CATE. 
. . Scalerof iron purified. 
Edinb. 


0 Let the ſcales of iron, which may 


de bad at the anvils of the work. 


men, be purified by the magnet; 
for the magnet only attracts the 
ſmaller and purer parts, leaving 
the more thick and impure be- 
hind, 


© 'Tars is, perhaps, of all others 
the moſt eligible form of obtaining 
the pure metal in ſuch a divided 
ſtate as to render it eaſily acted 


upon by different menſtrua. 


ATHIOPS MARTIALIS, 
_ Martial ethiops. 

Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, with ſo much wa - 
ter as will ſtand above them a- 
bout four inches; the whole is 
to be well ſtirred every day, and 
more water ſupplied as that in 

the veſſel exhales, fo that the fi- 
lings may remain always covered: 
continue this procedure for ſeve- 
ral months, till they loſe their 
metallic aſpect, and are reduced 

"to a fine powder of aninky black- 


neſs. 


 'Tmrs preparation is deſcribed by 
emery in the Memoirs. of the 
French Academy. It is ſaid, that 


if the filings are left unftirred for 


ſome days, they unite together ſo 
firmly, that the maſs is ſcarcely to 
be beaten into powder by blows 
of a hammer: if they are left for a 
little- while uncovered with water, 


the deep black colour does not fuc- 


cced, 


Chap. 10. 
| eeed, 2 part of them changing into 
a | Me Malouin yo . that 
this ethiops 13 better fitted for ge- 
neral uſe than any other prepara- 
tion of iron; that the metal is 
here in as fubtile a ſtate as in the 
croei of iron; and that it is no 


its nature than the crude filings are. 
He therefore recommends ſubſtitu- 
ting it to the filings and croci, in 
2 of from four grains to eighteen. 
The tediouſneſs of the proceſs, how- 
ever, has prevented its coming into 
uſe ; eſpecially as it does not pro- 
miſe any advantage above the com- 


counterbalance that inconvenience. 


CHALYBS CUM SULPHURE 

PREPARATUS. 

Steel prepared with fulphur. 
Lond 


Heat the ſteel with a very fierce fire 
to a ſtrong white heat; and in this 
ſtate apply it to a roll of ſulphur 
held over a veſſel of water; the 
Reel will melt, and fall down in 
drops, which are to be picked 
out from the ſulphur that runs 
down with them, and ground in- 
to an impalpable powder. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed by many, 
that this preparation is no other than 


tains nothing of the ſteel. If the 
ſteel indeed is not made extremely 
hot, it will not melt on applying 
it to the ſulphur, and the latter will 
run into the water by itſelf: but if 
the metal is heated to the degree a- 
bove directed, it will readily melt and 
fall down in drops of a brown co- 
lour; whilſt the ſulphur runs into 
long yellow firings. 

The heat 
pole, is not eaſily procurable in the 
common furnaces of the apothecary : 


K „ A. A AR. Fi . AS. | — 


heated at firſt, it will ſoon become 


more decompounded or changed in pl 


mon chalybeate preparations, to 


common brimſtone, and that it con- 


uiſite for this pur- 


and even if the ſteel is ſufficiently 


55 
too cool to be corroded by the ſul · 
phur. For this reaſon, and on ac- 
count of the offenſive fumes which 
ariſe very copiouſly, and whieh are 
not avoidable by the operator, this 
proceſs has been long neglected. 
The ſhops have been generally ſup- 
ied with a preparation of ſteel 
with ſulphur made at an eaſier rat 
in the following manner, 


MARS SULPHURATUS. 
Sulpburated iron. 
5 Edinb. +. 
Mix filings of iron with twice their 
weight of powdered ſulphur, and 
as much water as is ſufficient to 
make them-into a paſte; which 
on ftanding at reſt for ſix hours, 
will ſwell up. The matter is then 
to be pulveriſed, put by d 
into a hot crucible to deflagrate, 
and keep continually ſtirring with 
an iron ſpatula till it falls into a 


Ir the quantity of this mixture is 
conſiderable, and ſtrongly preſſed 
down, it will not only ſwell on 
ſtanding for ſome hours, but will 
heave up very weighty obſtacles, 
and burſt out into flame. 


CROCUS MARTIS APE- 
RIENS. 
Opening crocus of iron. 
This is made by . the fore · 
ging preparation longer over the 
fre, till it aſſumes a red eolour. 


CROCUS MARTIS 
ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent crocus of iren. 

. Edinb. 

This is made from the opening cro- 
cus of iron, by reverberating it 
for a long time in the moſt ex- 

treme degree of heat. 


Tussg preparations differ fram 
one another in virtue; though the 
SS dif- 
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difference is not .of ſuch a kind as 
the titics-they have been uſually di- 
ſtinguiſned by import. All the pre- 


parations of ſteel act by an aſtrin- 
gent quality; that above denomi - 
vated aftringent, ſeems to have the 


leaſt effect. They may be given in 
form of bolus, electary, or pill, from 
fix grains to a ſeruple. 

In ſome foreign pharmacopœias, 
the croci of iron are prepared from 
pure green vitriol. This ſtrongly 


ter the diſtillation of oil of vitriol) 
is the aſtringent crocus: when leſs 
calcined, it is called aperient. Theſe 
preparations differ little, if at all, 
from thoſe above diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame appellations; and accor- 
dingly the Edinburgh College has 
now allowed the ſubſtitution of col- 
cothar of vitriol to both the croci. 


MARS SOLUBILIS, ſeu 
CHALYBS TARTARIZ A- 
TUS. 

Soluble, or tartarized ſteel. 

"Ia : 8. Edinb. + 

Mix equal parts of iron filings and 
cryſtals of tartar with asmuch wa- 
ter as 18 ſufficient to reduce them 
into a maſs: this maſs is to be 
dried in a ſand-heat; then pow - 

dered, moiſtened, and dried a- 
gain; and this proceſs repeated, 

till ſuch time as the matter will 

eaſily grind into an impalpable 
powder. | 6k 


Tuis is an elegant and uſeful 
Preparation of ſteel, and will in ma- 
ny caſes take effe& after all the 
foregoing ones have failed; the ſalt 


here joined rendering the metal ſuf- 


ficiently ſoluble in the animal fluids. 
It may be given either in a liquid 
form, or in that of a bolus, &c. in 


1 


eee (or the cocothar remaining 
Wo 


Part W, 


tion, and by his name it has been 
uſually. diſtioguiſhed 'in the ſhops. 
The chemiſts have received another 
method of preparing iron with tar. 
tar j which 1s as follows. 


MARS SOLUBILIS ALCA. 
LIZATUS. 
| Alkalized ſoluble fteel. 
Take equal quantities of filings of 
iron and of white tartar. Grind 
them together, and put them in- 
to a crucible, which is to be ſet 
iti a fire ſtrong enough to make 
the materials red hot; in this 
_ Rate let them continue for ſome 
time. When grown cold, pow- 
der the matter in a mortar; and 
the part which will not paſs thro? 
a fine. ſieve, heat and pulveriſe 
again; repeating this until the 
whole be paſſed through. Mix 
the ſeveral ſiftings together, and 
keep them in a veſſel gloſe ſtopt 
from the air. 


Tuis preparation is ſoluble like 
the foregoing. Expoſed to the air, 
it deliquates like alkaline ſalis; and 


therefore it is not to be preſeribed 


in any dry form. It is very rarely 
made uſe of. 
FLORES MARTIALES. 
Martial flowers. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Colgothor of green vitriol waſhed, 
or filings of iron, one pound; 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 
the flowers with the matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re- 


tort, and repeat the ſublimation 
until the flowers ariſe of a beau- 


tiful yellowiſh colour. 


To the reſiduum you may add halt 
a pound of freſh ſal ammoniac, 
doſes of four or five grains, or half 
a ſcruple. Dr Willis is ſaid to have 


been the inventor of this prepara- 


and ſublime as hefore ; repeating 
this as long as the flowers ariſe 
well coloured, 

Tat 


Chap. 10. 
FLORES MARTIALES, ied 
ENS VENERIS. 

Martial flowers, Py called 
En veneris. 
ain. l | 

c Take "" - 

Colcothar of ward id 
waſhed and well dried, 
Sal ammoniac, equal, weights. 

Having mixed them well, ſublime. 


«Tax name of Ens veneris has by 
ſome been very improperly applied 
to this preporation, as it contains 
not a particle of copper. The 
proper ens peneris is prepared from 
the blue vitriol; but, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee, 1s * not materially dif- 
ferent from the Flores martiales.? 

The ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
pends principally upon the fire be- 


ing haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 


moniac may not ſoblize before the 
heat is become ſtrong enough to en- 
able it to carry up a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the iron. Hence glaſs veſ- 
{els are not ſo proper as earthen or 
iron ones: for when the former are 
made uſe of, the fire cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
dangering the breaking of them, 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an 
iron pot: to which may be luted an 
10verted earthen jar, having a ſmall 
hole in its bottom to ſuffer the ela- 
ſic vapours, which ariſe during the 
operation, to eſcape. It is of ad- 
vantage to thoroughly mix the in · 
gredients together, moiſten them 
with a little water, and then gently 
dry them; and to repeat the pul- 
veriſation, humectation, and exſie- 
cation two or three times, or of- 
tener. If this method 1s followed, 
the ſal ammoniac may be increaſed 
to three times the quantity of. the 
iron, or farther ;' and a ſingle ſubli- 
mation will oftentimes be ſufficient 
to raiſe flowers of a very deep o- 


range colour. 


- Preparations of Iron. 


- kets. 
ken in the form of a bolus, from 


31 7. 


This preparation is ſuppoſed to 
be highly aperient and attenuating; 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the reſt 


of the chalybeates, or at moſt only 
by virtue of the ſaline matter joined 


to the iron. It has been found of 
good ſervice in hyſterical and hy- 
pochondriacal caſes, · and in diſtem- 
pers proceeding from a laxity and- 
weakneſs. of the ſolids, as the ric- 
It may be conveniently ta- 


two or three grains to ten: it is 
nauſeous in a liquid form (unleſs in 
ſpirituous tincture); and occafions 
pills to ſwell and crumble, except 
ſuch as are made of the wen. 4 


Ley of iron, 
| nd. IT 
Let the matter which remains paler 
the ſublimation of the martial 
flowers, be fet by in a moiſt 
place; it will run into a liquor, 
which is to be kept for ule. | 


Puis liquor ſeems er to re- | 
ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 
made in ſpirit af ſalt ; its taſte is 
highly aſtringent, and ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh, It may be given in doſes 
of a drop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the ſame intentions as 
the other chalybeates. lt is called 
by ſome of the chemical writers, 
Oleum martis per deliguium, and Ef- 
ſentia martis. 


SAL MART IS. 
Salt of ſteel. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Strong ſpirit of oil of trol 

eight ounces ; 
Iron filings, four ounces ; 
Water, two pints. 

Mix them together ; and after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 
ſtand for ſome time upon. warm 

K k 3 ſand: 
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and : then pour off and filtre the 


. liquor; and after proper exhala- 


tion ſet it by to cryſtalliſe. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 


Priol of iron, or ſal 
rol of iron, or flt of ed. 


Take of 


-- Pwtified filings of iron, fix 


ounces z 
Vitriolic acid, eight ounces ; 


Water, two pourids and a half. 
Mix them, and when the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes let the mixture ftand 
for fome time upon warm ſand ; 
then ſtrain the liquor through 
paper, and after due evaporation 
ſet it by to cryſtalliſe,” 


Dvzixs the diſſolution of the 
iron an elaſtic vapour ariſes, which 
on the approach of flame catches fire 
and explodes, ſo as ſometimes to 
burſt the veſſel. To this particular 
therefore the operator ought to 
have due regard. 

This ur is alſo noxious to 
animal life. It is the inflammable 
air of Dr Prieſtley - 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 


trouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
_  Eording to the directions above gi- 


ven; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute com - 


mou green vitriol, purified by ſolu- 


tion in water, filtration, and cry- 
ſtalliſation. The only difference 
betwixt the two is; that the com- 
mon vitriol contains ſomewhat more 
metal in proportion to the acid : 
and hence in keeping, its green co- 
lour is much ſooner. debaſed by a 
ruſty browniſh caſt. The ſuperflu- 
ous quantity of metal may be eaſily 
ſeparated, by ſuffering the ſolution 
of the vitriol to ſtand for ſome time 
in a cold place, when a browniſh 
yellow ochery ſediment will fall to 


the bottom ; or it may be perfectly 
ſuſpended by 


diffolved, and kept 
@ ſuitable addition of oil of vitriol. 


Part Il. 


If the vitriol is ſuſpected to contain 
any cupreous matter (which it does 
not appear that the common En. 
gliſh vitriol ever does, though al. 
moſt all the foreign vitriols do), the 
addition of ſome bright iron wire to 
the ſolution will both diſcover, and 
effectually ſeparate, that metal: for 
the acid quits the copper to diſſolve 
a. proportionable quantity of the 
iron; and the copper, in its ſepara. 
tion from the acid, adheres to the 
undiffolved iron, and forms a ſkin 
of a true copper colour upon its 
furface. Even a vitriol of pure cop. 
per may, on this principle, be con- 
verted into pure vitriol of iron. 
But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears in this operation to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to u- 
nite with iron than with copper, 
that it totally rejects the latter up · 
on preſenting the former for it to 
act upon; the operator may, never- 
theleſs, give a dangerous impregna- 
tion of copper to the pureſt and 
moſt ſaturated ſolution of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the uſe of cop- 
per veſſels. If the martial ſolution 
be bailed in a copper veſſel, it never 


fails to diffolve a part of the cop- 


per, diſtinguiſhable by its giving a 
cupreous ſtain to a piece of bright 
iron iramerſed m it. By the ad- 
dition of the iron, the copper is ſe- 
parated ; by boiling it again with- 
out iron, more of the copper is diſ- 
ſolved ; and this may in like man- 
ner be ſeparated by adding more 
iron. 

The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of in. cacheQic and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and deſtroying worms. 
It may be conveniently taken in 2 
liquid form, largely diluted with a- 
queous fluids : Boerhaave directs it 
to be diſſolved in an hundred times 


1 


| Chaps. 10. 


nn 
twelve ounces on an empty ſtomach, 
walking gently after it. Thus ma- 
naged, he ſays, it opens the body, 
purges, proves diuretic, kills and 

rms, tinges theexcrements 


ex 
black, or forms them into a matter 


like clay, ftrengthens the fibres, and 
thus cures many different diſtempers. 
The quantity of vitriol in the above 
doſe of the ſolution, is fifty · ſeven 


Ss E C 
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grains and a half; but in common 
practice, ſuch large doſes of this 
ſtrong chalybeate are never ventured 
on. Four or five grains, and in many 
caſes half a grain, are ſufficient for 
the intentions in which chalybeate 
medicines are given. Very dilute 
ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 
ſalt in a pint of water, may be uſed 
as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly- 
beate waters, and will in may caſcs 
produce ſimilar effects. 


. + _ 


PRRPARATIONS os Corp ER. 


OPPER is leſs eaſy of ſolution 
than iron; and in its metallio 
ſtate, does not appear to be acted 
on by the animal fluids, or to have 
any conſiderable effect in the body. 
Diſſolved, it proves externally an 


eſcharotic; internally, a violent 


gative and emetic. Acids of 
erery kind diſſolve it, and likewiſe 
volatile alkalis. With the vegeta- 
ble and marine acids, it forms a 
green ſolution ; with the vitriolic 


i 


AS USTUM. 
Let thin copper plates be ſtratified 
in a crucible with ſulphur ; and 
calcined with a ſtrong fire until 


they become pulverable. 


: Pak AAATiOxs of this kind, made 


with ſulphur, nitre, and common 
ſalt, or mixtures of theſe, or by cal- 


cining the copper without addition, 


have been ſometimes uſed in exter- 
nal applications, for drying and 
cleanſing ulcers, and preventing the 
growth of fungous fleſh ; and ſome- 


times likewiſe internally. They are 
ſill retained io ſome foreign phar- 
macopeias, bit have not for a long 


time been. taken notice of among 
us for any medicinal intention, 


CRYSTALLI VENERIS. 
Cryſtals of copper. 
Diſſolve pure copper in thrice its 
weight of aquafortis, adding the 
metal to the acid by little and 
little at a time. Evaporate the 
liquor by a gentle heat, till one 
half of it is waſted; then ſet the 
remainder in a cool place to cry- 
ſtalliſe: afterwards dry the cry- 
ſtals, and keep them in a vial 
cloſe ſtopt from the air. 


Tas cryſtals are ſtrongly cau- 
ſtic, ſimilar to the Caaſticum lunare: 
but are fo much diſpoſed to liquefy, 
that they are ſcarce ever made uſe 
of, and cannot eaſily be preſerved. 


TINCTURA VENERIS VO- 
LATILIS. | 
Volatile tincture of copper. 
Take of N | 
Copper filings, one dram ; . 
Spirit of ſal. ammoniac, twelve 
drams. 
Let them ftand together in a cloſe. 
veſſel, frequently ſhaking it until 
| K k4 the 
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the liquor i is tinged of a beautiful 
violet colour. 


© Tt is obſervable, that the colour of 
this liquor is variouſſy modified 
by the different conditions of the 
copper, and the quantity of air 


admitted or excluded. If the 


; veſſel is clofe ſhut the colour en- 


- tirely diſappears, and on taking 
out the cork is reproduced.“ 


Tus tincture. or ſolution of. 


minant. 
copper, has been given internally, in 


the doſe of a few drops, as a diy- 
retic. Boerhaave directs at firit 


three drops to be taken in a morn - 


ing faſting with a glaſs of mead, and 
this doſe to be daily doubled till it 


comes to twenty-four drops ; which 


laſt quantity is to be continued for 


ſome days. He ſays, that by this 
means, he cured an hydropic perſon 
labouring under a confirmed aſcites; 
and that the medicine procured ſur- 
priſing diſcbarges of urine ; that 
nevertheleſs, an trying it in another 
caſe of the ſame kind, it did not 
anſwer. See the article Currun, 


Page 133. 
CUPRUM AMMONIACUM. 


Ammoniacal copper. 


Eainb. 
Take of 
Pureſt blue vitriol, two parts; 
Volatile alkali of fal ee, 
three parts. 


| Rub them briſkly in a glaſs mortar 


till, the efferveſcence being finiſh- 

_ ed, they run calmly into a violet- 
coloured maſs, which is to be 
rolled up in a piece of bibulous 
paper, and exſiccated, firſt upon 
achalk- ſtone, and afterwards with 
a gentle heat. The maſs is next 
to be put up for uſe in a cloſe 
phaal. 


* In this proceſs the copper is 
diſengaged from the vitriolic acid in 
a calciform ſtate, and more readily 


a ed upon by the volatile alkali, 


R Part III. 


The quantity of alkali, which is fy. 
perabundant to the neutralization of 
the vitriolic acid, is alſo ſufficient to 
take up the whole of the calx: But 
it is probable, that part of the calx 
is really combined with the united 
alkali and acid. We might there- 
fore conſider the euprum ammonia. 
cum as a combination of copper with 


a a kind of vitriolic ammoniac; the 


alkali of which i is very much predo- 


The iced acid, we allege, - 
muſt anſwer two uſeful purpoſes ; 
the firlt is to render the alkali ſome · 
what more fixed, and thereby leſs 
liable. to exhalation on keeping; 
and ſecondly, by uniting in part 
with the whole of the alkali, the a- 
crimony of this laſt may be thereby 
rendered leſs conſiderable. 

The cuprum ammoniacum has 
of late years been much celebrated 
as a tonio remedy in epilepſy, and 
in ſeveral ſpaſmodic and convulſive 
affections. The doſe is gradually 
increaſed from one grain to four or 
five in the day. It is moſt conveni- 
ently taken in the form of the Pi- 
laleæ e cupro, (which fee.) But as 
epilepſy, and various ſimilar diſeaſes, 
are not always to be treated with to- 


| nic remedies; ſo the cuprum ammo- 


niacum has been blamed by ſome 
people, who are not pleaſed becauſe 
it is fallible; and by others who 
have been unhappy in not properly 
 Aiſtagatthing the caſes in which it 
is alone admiſſible. It is undoubt- 
edly a powerful tonic, and as ſuch 
may be uſed with advantage in a 
variety of affections. There is, how- 
ever, an inconvenience attending it; 
that it produces different effects on 
different ſtomachs: Thus it is, that 
ſome patients ſhall bear four grains 
without the leaſt nauſea, whilſt o- 
thers cannot take half a grain with · 
out ſevere vomiting. This, I appre- 


hend, is to be explained, in part, 


from differences in the quantity and 
con · 


condition of the acid in the ſto - 
machs of different perſons.“ ä | 
ENS VENE RIS. 
1 Bain. + 
— HS | 
Colcothar of blue vitriol well e- 
dulcorated with water, and af- 
terwards dried, | 
gal ammoniac, of each equal 
parts. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and put them in- 
to an carthen cucurbit, ſo as to 
fill two-thirds theregt. Place the 
cucurbit in an open fire; and ha- 
ving adapted to it a glaſs blind- 
head, apply at firſt a gentle heat, 
which is to be increaſed by de- 
grees, and continued as long as 
the flowers ariſe of a yellow co- 
| Jour inclining to red: when the 
vellels are grown cold, let the 
flowers be carefully ſwept out 
vith a feather. | 


Ir the blue vitriol be perfectly 
good, this proceſs will not ſucceed 
in the manner here ſet down: where 
it does ſucceed, that is, where the 
flowers prove of a reddiſh yellow 
colour (ex {uteo rubentes ), it is to 
he preſumed, that the ſucceſs is ow- 
ing to the vitriol partaking largely 
of iron, and that che preparation is 
not different from the Flores mar- 
tiales of the preceding ſection. The 
colour of blue vitriol is undoubtedly 
owing to copper; but molt of the 
common vitriols of this kind con- 


tan alſo no inconſiderable quantity 


of iron; and a reddiſh yellow co- 
lour of the flowers may be looked 
upon as a mark, that it is chiefly or 
ſolely the iron that the ſal ammo- 
nac has carried up. For this is the 
colour which iron always gives in 
its ſublimates with ſal ammoniac ; 
vhereas copper, in all its ſolutions, 
or ſoluble combinations with al 
immoniac, or other ſaline bodies, 
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gives a blue or green, or a colour 
compounded of theſe two.  _ 

The proceſs is originally taken 
from Mr Boyle; who tells us, that 


he and a chemiſt, endeavouring to 


imitate Butler's ſtone by a prepara- 
tion of calcined vitriol, and finding 
the medicine upon trial, thoygh far. 
ſhort of what Helmont afcribes to 
his, yet no ordinary one, they called 
it, for the mincral's ſake it was 
made of, Ens primum veneris, 

The compolition of vitriols was at 


that time but imperfectly known; 


and this is not · the only inſtance of 
an effect being aſcribed to the cu- 
preous part of a vitriol, which was 
owing to the ferrugineous. Though 
Boyle looked on the preparation as 
proceeding. from copper, and ac- 
cordingly directs a good venereal 
vitriol to be uſed; yet, in the Goſ- 
larian and Dantzick vitriol, which 
he recommends as being very fit for- 
the purpoſe, iron is the prevailing - 
metal, the quantity of copper being 
very inconſiderable; and it appears 
from his own words, that ſometimes, 
at leaſt, he uſed the Engliſh vitriol, 
which is ſcarcely ever found to con- 
tain any metallic matter beſides iron. 
The yellow or reddiſh colour which 
he aſcribes to his ſublimate, and its 
property of turning to an inky black- 
neſs with infuſion of galls, are marks 
of its having been truly a chalybeate 
preparation. | 

In the preceding edition of the 
London Pharmacopœia, agreeably 
to Boyle's opinion of the production 
of the ſublimate, the proceſs was in- 
ſerted with blue vitriol ; and thoſe 
of Edinburgh and Paris followed the 
example, The London College, at 
the laſt reviſal of their book, have 
corrected this error, and ordered 
green vitriol, or filings of iron 1t- 
{elf, to be uſed; but the miſtake was 
{till.continued in the other pharma- 
COPCeias. 
From good blue vitriol, or pure 
vitriol 
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vitriol of copper, the ſublimate here 
required cannot be obtained: and 
although it may be prepared from 
the common blue vitriol of the ſhops, 
as I have on trial found that it may, 
yet it is ſurely imprudent to endan- 
ger impregnating the preparation 
with that 9 — metal; more e- 
ſpecially as pure vitriols of iron are 

rable at a much cheaper rate 
than the others. Thoſe mixed vi- 


s Ee 


13 readily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky pow- 
der; which, if the flame is reverbe- 
rated on it, becomes at firſt yellow, 
then red, and at length melts into a 
vitreous maſs. This metal diſſolves 
eafily in the nitrous acid, difficult- 
I in the vitriolic, and in ſmall quan- 
tity iu the vegetable acids; it is alſo 
ſoluble in expreſſed oil, eſpecially 


wen calcined. | 


Lead and its calces, whilſt undiſ- 
folved, have no conſiderable effe&s 
as medicines. Diffolved in oils, they 
are ſuppoſed to be (when externally 
applied) anti- inflammatory and de- 
ficcative. Combined with vegetable 


acids, they are notably ſo; and ta- 


Ken internally, prove a powerful but 


dangerous ſtyptic. 


PLUMBUM USTUM. 
Burnt lead. | 
Edinb. + | 
Melt lead with a gentle fire, and 
- Keep it ee A ſtirring, with 
an iron ſpatula, till it changes in- 
to powder. 


„„ Ned leak. 
Edinb. + | 
Let any quantity of lead be melted 
in an unglazed earthen veſſel, and 
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mixture of the other. 
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cary or cheiniſt; nor indeed is this 


this proceſs, five pounds; and mo 
t 


Part Ill. 
triols in which the copper greatly 


prevails, give firſt a green or blue 
cupreous ſublimate, and afterwarg, 
a yellow ar. reddifſi ferrugineouz 
one; and thoſe in which iron a. 
bounds moſt, give firſt the ferrugi. 
neons, and afterwards the cupreous 


flowers: though poſſibly neither ſub. 
limate is entirely free from an ad. 


T. . 


kept ſtirring with an iron ſpatula, 
till it falls into a powder, at firſt 
blackiſh, afterwards yellow, and 
at length of a deep red colour; 
in which laſt tate it is called mi- 
nium; taking care not to raiſe 

the fire ſo high as to run the calx 
into a vitreous maſs, 


Tur er red - lead is ſo 
troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
ever to be attempted by the apothe - 


commodity expected to be made by 
them, the preparation of it being a 
diſtin branch of buſinefſs. The 
makers melt large quantities of lead 
at once, upon the bottom of a rever- 
beratory —__ built for this pur- 
poſe, and fo contrived, that the 
flame acts upon a large ſurfice of 
the metal, which is continually 
changed by the means of iron rakes 
drawn backwards and forwards, till 
the fluidity of the lead is deſtroyed; 
after which, the calx is only now 
and then turned. By barely ſtirring 
the calx, as above directed, in a vel- 
ſel over the fire, it acquires no red- 
neſs; the reverberation of flame up- 
on the ſurface being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for this effect. It is ſaid, 
that twenty pounds of lead gain, in 
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te calx, being reduced into lead a- gar becomes ſufficiently ſweet: 


in, is found one pound leſs than 
the original weight of the metal. 

Thele calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 
bammations, cleanſing and healing 
ulcers, and the like. Their effects, 
however, are not very conſiderable ; 


nor are they perhaps of much far- 


ther real uſe, than as they give con- 
tence to the plaſter, unguent, &c. 


_ , CERUSSA. 
Ceruſſe, or white lead. 
Edinb. + . © 
Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſpend 
over the vinegar very thin plates 
of lead, in ſuch a manner that the 
vapour which ariſes from the acid, 
may circulate about the plates. 
Set the containing veſſel in the 
heat of horſe-dung for three 
weeks; if at the end of this time 
the plates are not totally calcined, 
ſcrape off the white powder, and 
expoſe them again to the ſteam of 


vinegar, till all the lead is thus - 


corroded into powder. 


Tas making of white lead alſo is 
decome a trade by itſelf, and confi 
ned to a few perſons, who have large 
conveniences for this purpoſe. The 
general method which they follow, 
i nearly the ſame with that above 
deſcribed. See the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Ne 137. | 

In this preparation, the lead is ſo 
far opened by the acid, as to diſco- 
ver, when taken internally, the ma- 


lignant quality of the metal ; and 
to prove externally, when ſprinkled 
on running ſores, or ulcers, mode- 


rately cooling, drying, and aſtrictive. 


SACCHARUM SATURNI. 
Sugar of lead. 
| Lond. 


Boil ceruſſe with diſtilled vinegar, 


ina leaden veſſel, until the vines 


theu fic che vinegar through 
paper, and after due evaporation 
ſet it to cryſtalliſe. 


SAL PLUMBI, vulgo SAC- 
CHARUM SATURNI. 
Salty __—_— called Sugar, of 
ed: ea. | 

| Edin. 

« Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a 
cucurbit, and pour upon it ten 
times its quantity of diſtilled vi- 
negar. Let the mixture ſtand 
upon warm ſand till the vinegar 
becomes {ſweet ; when it is to be 
poured off, and freſh vinegar pour- 
ed on as often as it comes off 
ſweet. Then let all the liquor 
be evaporated in a glaſs-veſſel to 
the conſiſtence of pretty thin ho- 
ney, and ſet it by in a cold place, 
that cryſtals may be formed, 
which are to be 3 dried 
in the ſhade. The remaining li- 
quor is forthwith to be evapo- 
rated, that new cryſtals may be 
formed ; the evaporation of the 
refiduous liquor is to be repeated. 
till no more cryſtals concrete.“ 


Ce uss (eſpecially that ſort call- 
ed flake lead, which is not, like the 
others, ſubje& to adulteration) is 
much preferable either to minium 
or litharge, for making the ſugar of 
lead: for the corroſion, which it has 
already undergone from the ſteam 
of vinegar, diſpoſes it to diſſolre 
more readily. It ſhould be finely 
powdered before the vinegar is put 
to it; and during the digeſtion, or 
boiling, every now and then ftirred 
up with a wooden ſpatula, to pro- 
mote its diſſolution, and prevent its 
concreting into a hard maſs at the 
bottom. The ſtrong acid obtained 
from the caput mortuum of vinegar 


. (fee page 469.) may be employed 


for this proceſs to better advantage 
than the weaker, though purer acid, 
above 


* 
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above directed. If a ſmall uantity lead 'prefent, this addition will in. 
of rectified ſpirit ot wine be pru- flautly occaſion the precipitation of 
dently added to the ſolution as ſoon a livid or dark - coloured cloud.“ 
as it is duly exhaled, and the mix- The fugar of lead is much more 
ture ſuffered to graw cold by flow efficacious than the foregoing pre. 
degrees, the ſugar will conerete into parations, in the ſeveral intentions 
very large and tranſparent cryſtals, which they are applied to. Some 
which are ſcarcely to be'obtained by have ventured upon it internally, in 
any other method. doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyptic, 
If the cryſtals are dried in ſyn- in hæmorrhagies, profuſe colliqua- 
ſhine, they acquire a blackiſh or li- tive fweats, feminal fluxes, the fluor 
vid colour. 'This ſeems to happen albns, &c. nor has it failed their ex. 
- from the abſorption of light and its pectations. It very powerfully re. 
converhon into phlogiſton. If it is flrains the diſcharge ; but almoſt az 
_ owing to the eſcape of pure air, certainly as it does this, it occaſions 
why are the rays of the ſun neceſ- fymptoms of another kind, often 
fary to this diſcharge? On whatever more dangerous than thoſe removed 
principles we account for it, the fact by it, and ſometimes fatal Vow 
is the {ame ; that the cryſtals ſoon pains ia the bowels or throughythe 
loſe their ſaline condition, and the whole body, and obſtinate conſtipa- 
lead gradually reaſſumes its metallic tions, ſometimes immediately fol. 
form. From this property of lead low, eſpecially if the doſe has been 
readily abſorbing phlogiſton, or conſiderable: cramps, tremors, and 
parting with pure air, a folution of weakneſs of the nerves, generally, 
the ſaccharum ſaturni becomes a fooner or later, enfue, © © 
very convenient fympathetic ink ; Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
on the fame grounds it is alto uſed preparation proves malignant only, 
for a more important purpoſe. As in fo far as its acid happens to be 
lead communicates a ſweetneſs and o/orbed in the body; for in ſuch 
aſtringency very fimilar to the pro- calc, he ſays, ** it returns again into 
duct of the vinous fermentation, a *© ceruſſe>which is violently poiſon- 
practice formerly prevailed among * ous.” On this principle it would 
fraudulent dealers, of correcting the follow, that in habits where acidi- 
too great ſharpneſs of acid wines by ties abound, the ſugar of lead would 
adulteratipg them with this metal. be innocent. But this is far from 
The abuſe may be detected in two being the cafe. Lead and its pre- 
different ways: a piece of paper may parations act in the body only in fo 
be wrote upon, or moiſtened, with far as they are combined with acid: 
the liquor to be examined, and then ceruſſe poffeſſes the qualities of the 
expoſed to the vapours of liver of faccharum only in a low degree; 
falphur; the writ, or moiſtened pa- and either of them freed froni the 
per, will become of a livid colour, acid, has little, if any effect at all. 
and this will happen though two or For the ſame reaſons, the ſaccha- 
three hundred leaves of a book were rum ſaturniĩ is preferable to the pom- 
interpoſed between the paper and poys extract and vegeto-mineral wa- 
the vapours; by this method, then, er of Goulard, in which the lead is 
we make a kind of ſympathetic ink. much lefs perfectly combined in a 
But the beft way of making the teſt ſaline flate. It is ſometimes conve- 
is, to drop a fmall quantity of a ſo- nient to aſſiſt the ſolution of the fac- 
Intion of the liver of ſulphur into charum ſaturni in water, by adding 
the ſuſpected liquor: if there is any a portion of vinegar, © The _ 
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Chap. ro. 


of the external application of lead 
{ems to differ from the ſtrength of 
the ſolution : thus a very weak ſo- 
lution ſeems to diminiſh directly the 
action of the veſſels, and is there- 
fore more peculiarly proper in ac- 


Se 
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| 523 
tire inflammations, as of the eyes; 
whereas a ſtrong ſolution operates 
as a direct ſtimulant, and is there- 


fore more ſucerſsful in paſſive oph- 
thalmia.“ 3 | 18 


T. VI. 


PREPARATIONS Oo TiN, 


PIN eaſily melts in the fire, and 

calcines into a duſky powder; 
which, by a farther continuance of 
the heat, becomes white. A maſs 
of tin heated till it is juſt ready to 
melt, proves extremely brittle, ſo as 
to fall in pieces from a blow, and 
by dextrous agitation into powder. 
Its proper menſtruum is aqua regia; 
though the other mineral acids alſo 
may be made to diffolve it, and the 
vegetable ones in ſmall quantity, It 
eryſtalliſes with the vegetable and 
vitriolic acids; but with the others, 
deliquates. 

The virtues of this metal are little 
known. It has been recommended 
as an autihyſteric, antihectic, &c. 
At preſent, it is chiefly uſed as an 
anthelmintic. 8 


STANNUM PULVERA TUM. 
Powdered tin. 
| Lond. 

Melt the tin, and pour it into a 
wooden box rubbed in the infide 
with chalk; then immediately let 
the box be nimbly ſhaken, and a 

part of the tin will fall into pow- 

der. The remainder is to be melt- 

ed a ſecond time, and treated in 
ſame manner, till the whole of 
the metal is thus reduced into 

powder. 7 897˙1 


Tunis preparation has been uſed 
tor ſome time as a remedy againſt 


worms, particularly the flat kinds, 


vhich too often elude the force of 


other medicines. The general doſe 
is from a ſcruple to a dram; ſome 
confine.it to a few grains. But Dr 
Alſton aſſures us, in the Edinburgh 
Eſſays, that its ſucceſs chiefly de- 


poo upon its being given in much 


arger quantities: he gives an ounce 
of the powder on an empty ſtomach, 
mixed with four ounces of molaſſes; 
next day, half an ounce; and the 
day following, half an ounce more: 
after which, a cathartic is admini- 
ſtered: he ſays the worms are uſual- 
ly voided during the operation of 
the purge, but that paius of the ſto- 
mach occaſtoned by them are remo- 


ved almoſt immediately upon taking 
the firſt doſe of the tin. 


CALX JOVIS. 
Calx of tin. 
Edinb. + 
Melt any quantity of tin in an un- 
glazed earthen veſſel, and keep it 
continually ſtirring with an iron 
ſpatula until it falls into a calx. 


TH1s proceſs is not here intend- 
ed to be carried ſo far as the phar- 
maceutical writers in general direct: 
it muſt be diſcontinued as ſgon as 
the metal is reduced into a duſky | 
powder: if calcined to whiteneſs, 
the following operation would not 
well ſucceed. As to the virtues of 
the calx, they do not ſeem to be 
greatly different from thoſe of the 
foregoing preparation. 
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| SAT. JOVIs. ned, the more does it loſe of its ſo. 
Salt of tin. laudility If tin and its calyx were 

Eadinb. + : 


Take one pound of the foregoing 
calx of tin; and four ounces of 
aqua regia, diluted with fix times 
its quantity of ſpring water. Di- 
geſt them together in a ſand-heat 
for two days: then ſhake the veſ- 

fel; and after the more ponder- 
ous parts of the calx have ſubfi- 
ded, pour off the turbid liquor, 


and evaporate it almoſt to dry- 


neſs: the further exſiccation of 
the matter is to be performed on 


bibulous paper. On the calx 


which is left, pour half as much 


of the diffolvent as was employed 


at firſt ; and proceed in the ſame. 


manner as before. 


In former editions, the menſtruum, 
aſter digeſtion upon the calx of tin, 
was ordered to be filtered, then eva- 
porated till a pellicle appeared upon 


the ſurface, and ſet by to cryſtal- 


Hſe. But the cryſtalliſation ſnc- 
ceeded very ill; and ſuch cryſtalline 
matter, as was with difficulty ob- 
tained, proved to be little other than 


' a nitrous ammoniacal ſalt afforded 


by the aqua regia; for this men- 


. Aruum does not diſſolve, or diſſolves 


only an inconfiderable quantity of, 
the calx of tin. The proceſs is now 


rendered more practicable, X allow- 
x to be 


ing the finer parts of the ca 
mixed with the liquor in an undiſ- 
ſolved ftate, and the whole to be in- 
ſpiſſated and exficcated together. 


It is probable, however, that the 


preparation here intended, might be 
obtained in a manner ſtill more com - 
modious. 

I cannot apprehend what advan- 
tage there is in calcining the tin. 


Tin, in its metallic ſtate, diſſolves 


freely in aqua regia, but calcination 
renders it almoſt indiſſoluble in that 


menſtruum; the further it is calci- 


of equal ſolubility, it could ſearcely 


be ſuſpected that the ſolutions of the 
two would be different in quality; 
for the phlogiſton, or inflammatle 
principle, which fire expels from 
metals in their calcination, is equal. 
ly extricated by acids in their difſo. 
ſolution. A ſalt of tin with aqua 
regia may therefore be more advan. 
tageouſly prepared in the following 


Let melted tin be poured in ſmall 
fireams into a veſſel of cold water, 
that it may be reduced into grains, 

Drop theſe by little and little, as 
a grain at a time, into aqua re. 

gia, that the diſſolution may go 
on ſlowly, without efferveſcence 
or the diſcharge of fumes. When 
the metal is no longer acted on, 
pour off the ſolution, and evapo- 
rate it in a fand-heat till a dry 
falt is left. 


Tuis preparation ſeems intended 
chiefly for external uſe, as a mild 
eſcharotic and detergent. It is not 
ſo corrofive as might he expected, 
nor much diſpoſed to liquefy in the 
air, though it is not eaſily made to 
aſſume a cryſtalline form. A perſect 
cryſtalline ſalt may be obtained from 
tin by the vitriolic.acid, in the fol - 
lowing manner: 


Take two ounces of tin, reduced 
into grains or filings; and five 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Put them 

into a wide-necked glaſs, in a 
fand- heat, and increaſe the fire till 
the liquid boils and evaporates, 
and the matter remains almoſt 
dry. Then remove the veſſel from 
the fire, and when the ſaline reſi- 
duum has concreted, add a pro- 
per quantity of water, which, by 
the affiſtance of a moderate heat, 
* | wi 
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Fikre the ſolution, and after due 
evaporation {ct it to cryſtalliſe. 


gad of tin for internal uſe, has 
been commonly directed to be pre- 

with diſtilled vinegar; by di- 
reſting the vinegar on calcined tin, 
aud then evaporating and cryſtalli · 
fng. Several of the chemiſts have 


this means be abtained, or that the 
diſtilled vinegar would diſſolve any 
part of the calx : and indeed when 
the tin is but moderately calcined, 
az above directed, it does not appear 
that any ſolution happens. 

There are two ſtates in which tin 
is conſiderably ated upon by vege- 


„ade acids: its perfect metallic Kate, 
1 and that of a perfect calx. Plates 
' of pure tin put into common vine- 
gar, are in a few hours corroded; 
. by degrees the liquor becomes quite 
; opake and turbid, and depoſites great 

part of the corroded tin to the bot- 


tom in form of a whitiſh powder; 
but ſtill retains a part exquilitely di- 


days, and after paſſing tbrough a 
filtre, fo much remained ſuſpended 
as to give a whitiſhneſs and opacity 
to the fluid. Acid juices of fruits, 
ſubſtituted to vinegar, exhibited the 
lame phenomena. "Theſe experi- 
ments, though they do not ſhow that 
the tin is thus ſufficiently diſſolved 
to afford a perfect cryſtalline ſolt, 
prove, nevertheleſs, what is of more 
importance to be known, that tin, 
or tinned veſſels, however pure the 
tin be, will give a metalline impreg- 
nation to light vegetable acids ſuf- 
fered to ſtand in them for a few 
hours, | 
In order to the obtaining a per- 
{e& ſolution of tin for eryſtalliſation, 
the metal muſt be highly calcined ; 
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acids is prevented by calcination, it 
i; otherwiſe in regard to the vege- 


Preparations of Tin. 
will diſſolve nearly the whole. 


demed that any cryſtals would by 


wded ; for after ſtanding for many 


for though its ſolution in mineral 


3 


table. Some take the common calx 
of tin, and having ſpread it thinly 
over the bottom of a proper veſſel, 
continue the calcination in a gentle 
heat, frequently ſtirring the pow- 
der, for three or four days, in a fur- 
nace where the air may paſs freely 
over the ſurface. Others mix the 
common calx or filings of tin with 
twice their weight of nitre, and an» 
ject the mixture by degrees into a 
veſſel ſtrongly heated, over which are 
fitted a number of aludels, or earth- 
en pots with holes in their bottoms: 
the lowermoſt of theſe veſſels has a 
hole alſo in the fide, through which 
the matter is thrown in: during the 
deflagration which happens on each 
injection, a part of the tin is vola- 


tiliſed, and adheres to the pots in 


form of a fine white powder, which 
is ſwept out and waſhed with water. 
Others obtain a calx of tin, perhaps 
not leſs perfect, more expeditiouſly, 
aud with leſs trouble; by diſſolving 
the metal in aqua regia, (which, as 
already obſerved, has in this reſpect 
nearly the ſame effect as fire), and 
afterwards recovering the calx, by 
diluting the ſolution with about four 
times its quantity of water, and gra- 
dually adding to it ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac till the efferveſcence ceaſes; 


a white curdly matter precipitates, 


which 1s to be waſhed with water 
and dried. 


Take of calx of tin, prepared in ei- 
ther of the above methods, one 
pound; of diftiled vinegar, one 

gallon. Digeſt them together, 
occaſionally ſtirring up the mat- 
ter from the bottom till the vi- 
negar has acquired a rough ſweet- 

iſh taſte: then evaporate the li- 
quor to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
add to it about one-twenticth its 
weight of re&ified ſpirit of wine, 
and ſuffer the heat ſlowly to de- 
creaſe, that the ſalt may cryttal- 
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thod- are hard, ſolid; colourleſs, 
tranſparent, void of acrimony. They 
have been recommended in the doſe 
of a few grains, in uterine difor- 
ders: but it does not appear that 
experience has warranted the virtues 
attributed to them; nor are any of 


theſe ſalts at preſent made uſe of in 


common practice, or kept in the 


ſhops. 5 Y 
The powder precipitated from 
aqua regis, either by volatile alkalis, 
or by water alone, is fometimes em- 
ployed as a coſmetic, under the name 
of MacisrERY OF TIN. A whiter, 
and more elegant, preparation of 
this kind might be obtained, by diſ- 


| ſolving the metal in the vitriolic a- 


cid, and precipitating with volatile 
ſpirits. | | OW 

The whole of theſe preparations 
are entirely rejected from modern 
practice. A ſolution of tin in aqua 
regia, prepared in nearly the ſame 
manner as here directed, is much 
uſed by the dyers for heightening 
the colour of cochineal, gum lac, 
&c. for the purpoſe of producing a 
fine ſ{catlet colour.? | 


AURUM MUSIVUM. 


Moſaic gold. 
— Lond. 
Take of 1 
Tin, one pound, 


Flowers of ſulphur, ſeven ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, | 
Purified quickſilver, of each half 

a pound. = 


Melt the tin by itſelf, add to it the 


quickſilver, and when the mixture 
1s grown cold, reduce it into pow- 
der: mix this with the ſulphur 
and ſal ammoniac, and ſublime in 
a matraſs; the moſaic gold will 
be found under the ſublimed mat- 
ter, with ſome droſs at the bot - 
tom. 


Tu management of this proceſs, 
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* Tax cryſtals obtained by this me- 


- venereal diſorders. 
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ſo as to give to the preparation the 
beautiful colour and appearance for 
which it is admired, has been held 
as a ſecret. The chemiſts ſcem 
greatly divided as to the Proportions 
which the ingredients ought to beat 
to each other, and in this ſome make 
the chief difficulty to conſiſt; while 
others make the due regulation of 
the fire to be the principal point, 
There does not however appear to 
be any very great nicety in either 
reſpect. I have found the proceſs 
to ſucceed equally with very differ. 


ent proportions of the materials, by 


mixing them thoroughly together; 
putting them into a wide-necked 
matraſs upon a little fand in an iron 
pot ; applying a gentle fire for ſome 
time, till the white fumes, which a- 
roſe copiouſly at firſt, and paſſed out 
at the neck of the glaſs, begun to 
abate; then gradually increafing the 
fire till the ſand became red-hot, 


and keeping it up in. this ſtate for a 


conſiderable while, according to the 
quantity of the mixture. 

The moſaic gold is chiefly valued, 
and receives its name from its ſpark- 
ling gold- like hue. As a medicine, 
it is at preſent little regarded; tho 
formerly held in conſiderable eſteem, 
in hyſterical and hypochondrical 
complaints, malignant fevers, and 
In theſe laſt it 
has been recommended, from a ſup- 
poſition of its being a mercurial; 
but on conſidering the circumſtances 
of- the proceſs, and the phenomena 
that occur in it, there will appear 
little probability of any of the mer- 
cury being retained in the prepata- 
tion. ; | 
The matraſs being broken when 


the proceſs is finiſhed, the moſaic 


gold is found in the bottom; and 
the ſublimed ſubſtance, above it, con- 
fiſts partly of ſal ammoniac, partly 
of ſulphur, and partly of a cinnabar 
reſulting from the combination 
part of the ſulphur and mercury: 
4 ets The 


Chap» Io: 


The aurum moſaicum is found to 
weigh more than the tin employed; 
but pure tig, in being calcined by 
itſelf, gains very nearly as much as 
it does in this -proceſs : the golden 
colour is probably owing to a minute 
portion of ſulphur adhering to the 
tin, On roafting the aurum over a 

e fire, it ſmokes a little, and 
ſoon changes its golden hue to a 
dirty-coloured one, not unlike that 
of tin lightly calcined : being then 
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mixed with a proper flux, and melt- 
ed in a crucible, it yields a lump of 
tin not far ſhort of the original 
weight of the metal. | 

The College of Edinburgh, tho“ 
they formerly divided this prepara» 
tion into two proceſſes, one for am- 
algamating the tin with the mer- 
cury, the other for the ſublimation 
with the ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, * 
have in a later edition entirely re- 
jected it. 


8 KE c T. vir. 


6 ; PS. | 
PREPARATIONSS of MERCURY. 


\ | Excvay, or quickſilver, is a 
ponderous metallic fluid, to- 
tally volatile in a ſtrong fire, and 
calcinable by a weaker one (though 
very difficultly) into a red powdery 
ſubſtance. It diffolves in the nitrous 
acid, is corroded by the vitriolic, 
but not acted on by the marine in 
its liquid Cate : it nevertheleſs may 
be combined with this laſt, if ſkil- 
fully applied in the form of fume. 
Quickſilver unites, by trituration, 
with earthy, unctuous, reſinous, and 
other like ſubſtances, ſo as to loſe 
its fluidity: triturated with ſulphur, 
it forms a black maſs, which by ſub- 


limation changes into a beautiful red 


one, 

The general virtues of the mer- 
curial preparations are, to com- 
municate a conſiderable and very ge- 
-neral ſtimulus to the ſyſtem;“ by 


this means they prove eminently ſer- 


viceable in certain inveterate chro- 
nical diſorders; proceeding from ob- 
ſtinate obſtructions of the glands. 
Crude mercury has no effect this 
way. Reſolved into fume, or divi- 
ded into minute particles, and pre- 
rented from reuniting by the inter- 
polition of other ſubſtances, it ope- 
rates very powerfully; unleſs the 
dividing body be ſulphur, which re- 


ſtrains its action. Combined with a 
ſmall quantity of the mineral acids, 
it acts effectually, though in gene- 
ral mildly; with a larger, it proves 
violently corroſive. . a 


ARGENTI VIVI 
PURIFICAT IO. a 
Purification [4 quickfuluer. 
L. E. + 


Diſtil quickſilver in a retort; and 
afterwards waſh it with water and 
common ſalt, or with vinegar. 


Ix a glaſs retort is made uſe of 


for this operation, 1t ought to have 
a low body and a long neck; and 
the neck ſhould be conſiderably in- 
clined downwards, ſo as to allow the 
elevated mercury a quick deſcent : 
the receiver ſhould be filled almoſt 
to the neck of the retort with wa- 
ter ; the uſe of this is not to con- 
denſe, but to cool, the diſtilling 
quickſilver, left falling hot upon the 
bottom, it ſhould crack the glaſs, 
The diſtillation may be more con- 
veniently performed in an ,ixon, re- 
tort, or an iron pot fitted with a 
head. 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no high- 
er than is ſufficient to elevate the 
mercury; for certain mineral ſub- 

| LI ſtances 
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Take of 


Take of 


* 


Pure quickfilver, 


times mixed with it, prove in part 
volatile in a degree of heat not mach 

eater than that in which mercury 

iftils. Mr Boyle relates, that he 
has known quickſilver carry up with 
it a portion even of lead, ſo as to 
have its weight very fenſibly increa 
fed thereby; and this happened 


though only a moderate fire was uſed. 
© It is therefore very uncertain whe- 


ther any advantage is really gained 
by this proceſs; and the Edinburgh 
College have expunged it from their 
book.” 2 


| r 
Mugcurivs ALCALIZATUS. 


| Alkaliſed mercury. 


Pure quickſilver, three drams; 
Prepared crabs- eyes, five drams. 


Grind them together in a glaſs mor- 


tar till the mercurial globules 
diſappear. 


Tuis preparation, which has ne- 
ver been received into the London 


. Pharmacope1a, and is now rejected 
from the Edinburgh, is inferted here 
on account of its being now and then 
called for, and held by ſome in con- 

. ſiderable eſteem. It has never come 


much into common practice, the 
labour of making it having been a 
temptation to a grievous abuſe in 
its preparation, viz. the addition of 


an intermedium, which facilitates 
the union of the mercury with the 
crabs-eyes, but greatly abates its 


medical powers. The medicine, when 


duly prepared, is an uſeful alterative; 


and may be given, in cutaneous or 


MERCURIUS SACCHARA- 
TUS. —= 
©  Supared mercury. 


Edinb. 
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flances, which are {aid to be ſome- 


Patt Il. 
Brown fugar- candy, of each halt 


ene; * 
Eſſential oil of juniper berriey 
ſixteen drops. I! 
Grind them together in a glaſs mor. 


tar until the mercury ceaſes to 


5 appear. £ 


Tur effential oil, here added, i 
ſaid to be a very uſeful ingredient; 
not only promoting the extinction 
of the quickſilver (which, however, 
1s ſtill not a little difficult and te. 
dious), but likewiſe improving tho 
medicine. The intention, in this 
and the foregoing proceſs, is only to 


. divide the mercury by the interpo- 


ſition of other bodies; for when thus 
managed (as already obſerved), it 


has very powerful effects; though, 
 whilft undivided, it ſeems to be al. 


together inactive. Sugar alone ap- 
parently anſwers this intention; 


bat on the commixture of aqueous 
fluids, the ſugar diſſolves by itſelf, 
leaving the mercury to run together 


again in its original form: the ad- 
dition of the oil is ſaid in great mea- 


ſure to prevent this inconvenience, 
The doſe of this medicine, as an al- 


terative, is from two or three grains 


to a ſcruple. Both of them may 


be very well ſpared from the ſhops. 


 ETHIOPS MINERALIS. 
Ethiops mineral. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Purified quickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, of 
each equal weights. 


Grind them together, in a glaſs or 
venereal caſes, from two or three 


grains to a ſcruple. 


ſtone mortar, until they are uni- 
ted. f 


| £Edinhb. 
Take f 
ee! 
Flowers of ſulphur, each equal 
weights. . 
Grind them together in a glaſs mor: 


tary 
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tar, with a glaſs peſtle, till the 
mercurial globules totally diſap- 


6; r. 
Rare. is made alſo with a double 
quantity of mercury. 


Tur union of the mercury and 
ſulphur might be greatly facilitated 
by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this 
preparation in a very expeditious 
manner, by melting the ſulphur in 
an iron ladle, then adding the quick- 
filver, and ſtirring them together till 
the mixture is completed, The 
{mall degree of heat here ſufficient, 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to do 
any injury to ſubſtances which have 
already undergone. much greater 
fires, not only in the extraction from 
their ores, but likewiſe in the pu- 
rifications of them directed in the 
pharmacopœia. In the following 
| proceſs, they are expoſed in con- 
junction to a ftrong fire, without 
ſuſpicion of the compound receiving 
any ill quality from it. Thus much 
is certain, that the ingredients are 
more perfectly united by heat, than 
by the degree of triture uſually be- 
{towed upon them. From the ethi- 
ops prepared by triture, part of the 
mercury is apt to be ſpued out on 
making it into an electary or pills; 
from that made by fire, no ſepara- 
tion is obſerved to happen. 

Ethiops mineral is one of the moſt 
inactive of the mercurial -prepara- 
tions. Some practitioners have bold- 
ly aſſerted its poſſeſſing extraordi- 
nary virtues; and moſt people ima- 
gine it a medicine of ſome efficacy. 
But what benefit is to be expected 
from it in the common doſes of eight 
or ten grains, or a ſeruple, may be 
judged from hence, that it has been 
taken in doſes of ſeveral drams, and 
continued for a conſiderable time, 
without producing any remarkable 
effect. Sulphur eminently abates 
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the power of all the more active mĩ- 
nerals, and ſeems to be at the ſame 
time reſtrained by them from opera- 
ting in the body itſelf. Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently liberal 
in the commendation of medicines, 
diſapproves the ethiops in very ſtrong 
terms. It cannot enter the abſor- 
„bent veſſels, the laQeals, or lym- 
c phatics ; but paſſes directly thr# 
te the inteſtinal tube, where it may 


„ happen to deſtroy: worms, if it 


<« operates luckily. They are de- 
&« ceived who expect any other ef- 
“ feats from it; at leaſt I myſelf 
c could never find them. I am a- 
“ fraid it is unwarily given, in ſuch. 
« large quantities, to children and 
<« perſons of tender conſtitutions, as 
e being a foreign maſs, unconquer- 
e able by the body, the more to be 
% ſuſpected, as it there continues 
long ſluggiſh and inactive. It 
& does not raiſe a ſalivation, becauſe 
„it cannot come into the blood. 
„% Who knows the effects of a ſub- 
&« ſtance, which, ſo long as it re- 
mains compounded, ſeems no more 
te active than any ponderous inſipid 
« earth?” The ethiops, with a double 


proportion of mercury, now recei- 


ved into the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœia, has a greater chance for ope- 
rating as a mercurial; and probably 
the quantity of mercury might be 
ſtill further increaſed to advantage. 


CINNABARIS FACTITIA. 
Artificial cinnabar. 


| Lond. 
Take of | | 
Purified quickſilver, twenty-five 
ounces; 7 
Sulphur, ſeven ounces. | 
Melt the ſulphur, and mix into it. 
the quickſilver; if the mixture 
happens to catch flame, extinguiſh 
it by covering. the veſſel. The 
matter is afterwards to be redu- 
ced into powder, and ſublimed. | 
L1z Edinb. 


53 
Adinb. — 
Take of 


Purified 2 EEG theed pounds 
and a half; 
Flowers of Fulphur, waſhed, one 
und. 


Meh ſulphur in a large i iron . 
T4 over a gentle fire, and add to 
it by degrees the quickſilver pre- 
« vioully heated, ſtirring them con- 
ſtantly together with an iron ſpa- 
tula, that they may be perfectly 
mixed. lameditely fit upon the 
veſſel a wooden cover, to prevent 
the mixture from taking fire: be- 
fore the matter is grown cold, 
grind it into powder, and ſublime 
according to art. 


Ir has been cuſtomary to order a 
larger quantity of ſulphur than here 
directed: but theſe ſmaller propor- 
tions anſwer better; for the lefs 
ſulphur, the finer coloured is che 
einnabar. 

As ſoon as the mereury and ſul- 
phur begin to unite, a confiderable 
exploſion frequently happens, and 
the mixture is very apt to take fire, 
eſpecially if the proeeſs is fomewhat 

haſtily conducted. This accident 
the operator will have previous no- 
tice of, from the matter ſwelling 
vp, and growing ſuddenly confiſt- 
ent: as ſoon as this happens, the 
veſſel mult be immediately cloſe co- 
vered. 

During the ſublimation, care muſt 
be had that the matter rife not in- 
to the neck of the veſſel, ſo as to 
block up and burſt the glaſs: to 
prevent this, a wide-necked bolt- 
head, of rather an oval earthen jar, 
coated, ſnould be choſen for the ſub- 
liming veſſel. If the former is em· 
ployed, it will be convenient to in- 
troduce, at times, an iron wire, 
ſomewhat heated, in order to be the 
better aſſured that the paſſage is not 
blocking up; the danger of which 
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may be ted, by cautiouſly raj. 


ſing the veſſel higher from the fire. 


If the ingredients wer pure, no 
feces will remain: in ſuch caſe, the 
ſublimation. may be known to be 
over, by introducing a wire as be. 
fore, and feeling cherewith the bot. 
tom of the veſſel, which will then be 
perfectly fmooth: if any roughneſ⸗ 
or-inequalities are perceived, either 
the mixture was 1mpureg or the ſub. 
limatien is not completed; if the 
latter be the caſe, the wire will ſoon 
be covered over with the riſing cin- 
nabar. 

The preparers of cinnabar in large 
quantity, employ earthen jars, which 
in ſhape pretty much reſemble an 
| Theſe are of different ſizes, 
according to the quantity intended 
tobe made at one ſublimatzon, which 
ſometimes amounts to two'hundred 
weight. The jar is uſually coated 
from the ſmall end almoſt to the 


middle, to prevent its breaking from 


the vehemence or irregularity of 
the fire. The greater part, which 
is placed uppermoſt, not being re- 
ceived within the furnace, has no oc - 
caſion for this defenee. The whole 
ſecret, with regard to this procels, 
is (1) the management of the fire, 
which ſhould be ſo ſtrong as to keep 
the matter continually ſubliming to 


the upper part of the jar, without 


coming out at its mouth, which is 
covered with an iron plate; (2) to 
put into the ſubliming veſſel only 
ſmall quantities of the mixture at a 
time. 

A method is mentioned in the 
Practical Chemiſtry of making cin- 


. nabar without ſublimation, by agi- 


tating or digeſting mercury in the 
volatile tincture of ſulphur, already 
1 have found a ſulphu- 
reous liquor more eaſily preparable 
to have a like effect: the ſolution 


for lac ſulphuris will, with _ ad- 


dreſs, ſucceed, 
The 


The principal uſe of cinnabar is 
23 a pigment. It was formerly held 
in great eſteem as a medicine in cu- 
taneous foulnefſes, gouty and rhey- 
matic pains, epileptic caſes, &c. but 
of late it has loſt much of its repu- 
tation. It appears to be nearly fi- 
milar to the ethzops already ſpoken 
of, Cartheuſer relates, that having 
given einnabar in large quantities to 
a dog, it produced no ſenſible ef 
ſect, but was partly voided, along 
with the feces unaltered, and part- 
ly found entire in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines upon opening the animal. 
The celebrated Frederick Hoffman, 
after beſtowing high encomiums on 
this preparation, as having, in many 
inſtances within his own knowledge, 
perfectly cured epilepſies and verti- 
goes from contuſions of the head 
(where it is probable, however, that 
the cure did not ſo much depend 
upon the cinnabar, as on the ſpon- 
taneous recovery of the parts from 
the external injury), obſerves, that 
the large repeated doſes, neceſſary 
for having any effect, can be borne 
only where the firſt paſſages are 
ſtrong; and that if the fibres of the 
ftomach and inteſtines are lax and 
flaccid, the einnabar, accumulated 


. and concreting with the mucous 


matter of the parts, occaſions great 
oppreſſion 3 which ſeems' to be an 
acknowledgment that the cinnabar 
is not ſubdued by the powers of di- 
geſtion, and has no proper medici- 
nal activity. There are indeed ſome 
inſtances of the daily uſe of cinua- 


bar having brought on a ſalivation; 


perhaps from the cinnabar, made uſe 
of in thoſe caſes, having contained 
a leſs proportion of ſulphur than the 
lorts commonly met with. The re- 
gulus of antimony, and even white 
arſenic, when combined with a cer- 
tain quantity of common ſulphur, 
ſeem to have their deleterious power 
deſtroyed: on ſeparating more and 
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more of che ſulphur, they exert more 
and more of their proper virulence. 
It does not ſeem, unreaſonable to 
preſume, that mercury may have its 
activity varied in like manner; that 
when perfectly ſatiated with ſul - 
phur, it may be inert; and that 
when the quantity, of ſulphur is more 
and more leſſened, the compound 
may have greater and greater de- 
grees of the proper efficacy of mer- 
em | 5 

Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in fu- 
migations againſt venereal ulcers in 
the noſe, mouth, and throat. Half 
a dram of it burnt, the fume being 
imbibed with the breath, has occa- 
ſioned a violent ſalivation. This ef- 
fect is by no means owing to the 
medicine as cinnabar :. when ſet on 
fire, it is no longer a mixture of 
mercury and ſulphur; but mercury 
reſolved into fume, and blended in 
part with the volatile vitriolic acid; 
in either of which-circumſtauces, this 
mineral, as already obſerved, has 
very powerful effects. 


MERCURIUS CALCINA- 
7 TUS. | 

Calcined mercury. 

a ROG 

Put purified quickſilver into a broad- 

bottomed glaſs veſſel, having a 

ſmall hole open to the air ; and 

keep it in a conſtant heat, in a 

ſand-furnace, for ſeveral months, 

until it is calcined into a red pow- 
der. | ö 


* 


Tuis very tedious proceſs might, 


in all probability, be greatly expe- 


dited, by employing, inſtead of a 
veſſel with a ſmall aperture, a very 
wide-mouthed, flat-bottomed glaſs 
body, of ſuch a height that the mer- 
cury may not eſcape: by this means, 
the air, which is effentially neceſſary 
to the calcination of all metallic 
ſubſtances, will be more freely ad- 

LI3 mitted, 
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mitted. A veſſel might be ſo con- 
trived, as to occaſion a continual 


flux of air over the furface of the 
mercury. 


ly eſteemed in venereal caſes, and 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt efficacious 
and certain of all the mercurials. It 
may be advantageouſly given'in con- 
junctjon with opiates: a bolus or 
pill, containing from half a grain to 
two grains of this calx, and a quar- 
ter or half a grain or more of opium, 
with the addition of ſome warm a- 
romatic ingredient, may be taken 
every night. Thus managed, it acts 
mildly, though powerfully, as an al- 
terative and diaphoretic : given by 
itſelf in larger doſes, as four or five 
grains, It proves a rough emetic and 


cathartic. 
MERCUR1I SOLUTIO. 


Solution of MErCur ye 
E cdinb. + 
Take equal quantities of pure quick - 
ſilver and double aquafortis. Di- 
gelt them together, in a phial 
placed- in a ſand-furnace, that a 
limpid ſolution may be made. 


1 diſſolves mercury 
more eaſily, and in larger quantity, 
than any other acid: fixteen ounces, 
if the menſtruum is very ſtrong and 
pure, will take up eleven or twelve. 
As the liquor grows cold, a eonſi- 
derable part coneretes, at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, into a cryſtalline 
form. If the whole is wanted to 
remain ſulpended, a proper quantity 
of water ſhould be added after the 
folution is completed. 

This proceſs is given only as pre- 
paratory to ſome of the following 
ones. The ſolution is highly cau- 
ſtic, ſo as ſcarce to be ſafely touch- 
ed, It Rains the ſkin purple or 
black. 


- O77 „ * 1 
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CALX MERCURII. 
Calx of mercury, 


En hee wp 


| Take any quantity of the ſolution 
This bew ee is by wine high- | 


of mercury, and evaporate it over 
a gentle fire till a white dry maſs 
remains. 


Tuis Un e or rather ſalt, of mer. 
cury, is violently corroſive. It is 
rarely made uſe of any otherwiſe 
than for making the following pre- 
paration and the corroſive ſublimate, 


MERCURIUS CALCINATUS, 
vulgo 
PRECIPITATOS RUBER. 
Red caks of mercury, commonly 
called Red precipitate. 

: Edinb. © 

Take any quantity of the calx of 
mercury, and reverberate it in a 
crucible, with ſucceſſive degrees 
of heat. Its white colour will 
change firft into a brown, and af. 
terwards a yellow; at length, up- 
on increaſing the fire, it paſſes 

into a deep red. 


 MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 
RUBBER. 


The red mercurial corroſive. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Purified quick ſilver, 

Compound aquafortis, deſeribed 

in page 467, of each equal 
weights. 

Mix, and ſet them in a broad-bot- 
tomed veſlel, in a ſand-heat, till 
all the bumidiry 4 is exhaled, and 

the maſs has acquired a red co- 
lour. , . 


Tus marine acid in the com- 
pound menſtruum, ordered in this 
laſt proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial 
calx to aſſume the bright ſparkling 
look admired in it; which, though 


perhaps no advantage to it as.a me- 
dicine, 


Chap- 10. 


deine, ought nevertheleſs to be in- 
ſilled on by the buyer as a mark of 


its grolen ſtrength. As ſoon 
as the matter has gained thi: ap- 


pearance, is ſhould be immediately 


removed from the fire, otherwiſe it 
will ſoon loſe it again. The prepa- 
ration of this red precipitate, as it 
is called, in perfection, is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be a ſecret not known 
to our chemiſts; inſomuch that we 
are under a neceſſity of importing it 
from abroad. This reflection ſeems 
to be founded on mifinformation ; 
we ſometimes indeed receive conſi- 
derable quantities from Holland; 
but this depends upon the ingredi- 
ents being commonly cheaper there 
than with us, and not upon any ſe- 
cret in the manner of the prepara- 
tion. | 
This precipitate is, as its title 1m- 
ports, an eſcharotic, and in this in- 
tention is frequently employed by 
the ſurgeons, with baſilicum, and 
other dreſſings, for conſuming fun- 
gous fleſh in ulcers, and the like 
purpoſes. It is ſubje& to great un- 
certainty in point of ſtrength ; more 
or leſs of the acid exhaling, accord- 
ing to the degree and continuance 
of the fire. The beſt criterion of 
its ſtrength, as already obſerved, is 
us brilliant appearance; which is 
alſo the mark of its genuineneſs: 
if mixed with minium, which it is 
ſometimes ſaid to be, the duller hue 
will diſcover the abuſe. This ad- 
mixture may be more certainly de- 
tected by means of fire: the mercu- 
ral part will totally evaporate, lea- 
ving the minium behind. 

Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internally, in venereal, 
icrophulous, and other obſtinate 
chronic diſorders, in doſes of two or 
three grains, and more. But cer- 
tainly the milder mercurials, proper- 
ly managed, are capable of anſwer- 
ing all that can be expected from 
this; without occaſioning violent 
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anxieties, tormina of the bowels, 
and other ill conſequences, which 
the beſt management can ſearcely 
prevent this corrofive preparation 
from ſometimes doing. The che- 
miſts have contrived ſundry methods 
of correcting and rendering it mild- 
er, by diveſting it of a portion of 
the acid; but to no yery good pur- 
poſe, as. they either leave the medi- 
cine ſtill too corroſive, or render it 
ſimilar to others which are . parable 
at an eaſier rate. 


MERC URIUS CORALLINUS, 
Coralline mercury. 
8 

Pour on the red mercurial corroſive 

about thrice its weight of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, and digeſt them 
together, with a gentle heat, for 
two or three days, frequently 
ſhaking the veſſel : then ſet fire 
to the ſpirit, keeping the powder 
continually ſtirring till all the 
ſpirit is burnt away, 2 


Ir is ſuppoſed, that all the more 
violent preparations of this kind, 
compoſed of metallic bodies united 
with acids, are rendered milder by 
digeſtion in ſpirit of wine: the acid 
being dulcified, or in part abſorbed 
by the ſpirit. This evidently hap- 
pens in ſome caſes, where the pro- 


portion of acid is large, or ſufficient 


zo render the compound ſoluble in 
water; but that it happens equally 
in others, I cannot affirm. This 


much 1s certain, that the mercurius 


corallinus, whether from this cauſe, 
or barely from ſome of the acid be- 
ing diſſipated by the heat of the 
burning ſpirit, proves conſiderably 
milder than the corroſive was at firſt. 
It is ſtill, however, -a medicine of 
great activity, and ſeems to be ſcarce 
ſufficiently ſafe for internal uſe: a 


few grains of it generally prove ca- 


thartic or emetic, and ſometimes oc- 
caſion violent ſymptoms, 
14 Azs 
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| Axcanun CORALLINUM. | 
The coralline ſecret. 

9 ake five ounces of the red mercu- 
rial corroſive, and eight ounces of 

| ſpirit of nitre: Aiftil off the ſpirit 
in a retort ; returd it with four 

. ounces of freſh ſpirit of nitre up- 
on the reſiduum, and draw it off 
again as before: repeat this pro- 


ceſs with four ounces of new ſpi-. 
Tit ; and at laſt keep the fire up 


very ſtrong for at leaſt two hours. 
The powder, which remains in 
the retort, is to be put into a cru- 
cible, and kept of a worm-red 
heat for ſeven or eight minutes; 
then boil it for half an hour in 
three pints of pure water: diſtil 
from it twelye ounces of tartari- 
ſed Ipirit of wine, cohobating the 
ſpirit twice : digeſt it for forty- 
eight hours in a fand-heat with 
the fame quantity of freſh tarta- 
riſed ſpirit; railing the fire to- 
wards the end, ſo as to make the 
ſpirit ſimmer a little: afterwards 
ſuffer the whole to cool, decant 
off the ſpirit, and dry the powder 
for uſe. 


Tyts preparation, notwithſtand- 
ing its pompous name, is a very un- 
thrifty and injudicious one. The 
cohobation of ſpirit of nitre upon 
the corroſive, anſwers no uſeful pur- 
poſe ; for whatever the acid com- 
municates, is afterwards diſſolved 
and ſeparated by the water: if the 
direction of keeping up a ſtrong fire 
for ſome time, after the laſt diſtil- 
lation, is not ſtrictly complied with, 
all the mercury will diſſolve in the 
water, and the ſolution will prove 
ſimilar to the folutio mercurii above 
deſcribed. 


PoLyis rameiris. 
Princes powder. 
Grind eight ounces of the red mer- 
curial corroſive into a fine pow- 
der; and digeſt i it with two quarts 
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of water, in au almoſt boil; 
heat, for twelve hours, . 
ally ſtirring up the pawder from 
the bottom: then po! off the li. 
uor, and digeſt the powder in x 
Fe parcel of water as before ; 
repeating this proceſsa third time, 
The laſt water being poured off, 
grind the powder with double its 
weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, and 
digeſt it as at firſt, in freſh wa. 
ters, till it becomes inſipid. Af. 
terwards boil it in ſpirit of wine; 
and laſtly, pouring off the ſpirit 
dry the powder for uſe. 


Panacra MERCURII RU BRA. 
Red panacea of mercury. 

Digett the red mercurial corroſive 
with eight times its weight of wa- 
ter, for twenty-four hours, ſha- 
king the veſſel three or four times: 
our off the water, dry the pow. 
er, and digeſt it with eight 
times its weight of ſpirit of wine, 
for fifteen days. The ſpirit be- 
ing then decanted off, burn upon 
the calx twice its weight of tinc- 
tute of ſulphur : afterwards di- 
ſt it two or three days longer 
in freſh ſpirit of wine; and in the 

laſt place, exſiccate it for uſe. 


Tre three foregoing preparations 
have been kept in particular hands 
as ſecrets. At bottom they are all 
nearly the fame, and much too tri- 
vial to deſerve the pains taken about 
them. They are- perhaps farther 


divefted of acid than the mercurius 


corallinus of the ſhops z but have 
this diſadvantage, that the quantity 
of acid ſeparated in the troubleſome 
digeſtions, &c. muſt vary according 
to different circumſtances in the ope- 
ration. All the four ſtand recom- 
mended in ſmall doſes, two grains 
for inſtance, as excellent alterants 
and diaphoretics : in larger ones, 
they prove emetic and cathartic. | 


MER- 
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MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS. 
SUBLLMAT US, vet ALBUS. 
The white"mercurial corroftue, or 
Corroſiue mercury ſublimate. 


Take of 
Purified quickſilver, forty ounces; 
gea · ſalt, thirty-three ounces; 
Nitre, twenty- eight ounces; 
Calcined green vitriol, ſixty-ſix 

ounces. | 

Grind the quickfilver, in a wooden 

or ſtone mortar, with an ounce or- 
more of corroſive mercury ſubli- 
mate already made, until the 
quickſilver is divided into ſmall 
grains: this mixture is to be 
ground with the nitre, and after- 
wards with the ſea · ſalt; then add 

the caleined vitriol, continuing 
the triture only for a little time 
longer, leſt the quickfilver ſhould 
run together again. Laſtly, pro- 
ceed to ſublimation, in a glaſs 
matraſs; to which you may adapt 

à head, in order to ſave a little 
ſpirit that will come over. 


MERCURIUS SUBLIMATUS 
-CORROSIVUS. © 
Sublimate corrofrvue mercury. 
Kan. 5 
Take of 


ee 
eak nitrous acid, of each four 
ounces z. Pest | 
Calcined ſea- ſalt, 
Calcined vitriol, of each five 
ounces. ; 
Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ni- 
trous acid, and evaporate the ſo- 
lution to a white and thoroughly 
dry maſs; then add the ſea - ſalt 
and vitriol. Having ground and 
mixed them well together, put 
the whole into a phial, one half 
of which they ought to fill; then 
ſublime in ſand, firſt with a gentle 
heat, but afterwards to be gradu- 


* 


ally increaſed. 


* 

Tue ſublimate prepared by ei- 
ther of theſe methods is the ſame.” 
It has been ſuppoſed, that corroſive 
ſublimate participates of all the in- 
gredients employed in this proceſs; 
though it is certain, that it conſiſts 
only of mercury and the acid of the 
ſea-ſalt united together. The ma- 
terials being mixed and expoſed to 


the fire, firſt the vitriol parts with 


its acid; which, diſlodging thoſe of 
the nitre and marine ſalt, takes their 
place. The marine acid, reſolved 
into fume and aſſiſted by the ni- 

trous, diſſolves the mercury dow alſo 
ſtrongly heated. This acid, though 
it very difficultly acts on mercury, 
yet when thus once united with it, 
is more ſtrongly retained thereby 
than any other acid. The nitrous 
ſpirit, therefore, having nothing to 
retain it (for its own baſis, and that 
of the ſea-ſalt are both occupied by 
the vitriolic; and that which the 
vitriolic forſook to unite with theſe, 
is now ſcarcely combinable with it) 
ariſes; leaying the mercury and ma- 
rine acid to ſublime together when 
the heat ſhall be ftrong enough to 
elevate them. Some ſmall portion 
of the marine ſpirit ariſes along with 
the nitrous ; and hence this com- 
pound acid has been uſually employ- 
ed, inſtead of the aquafortis compo- 


ita, to which it is ſimilar, for ma- 


king the red corroſive. 
It appears, therefore, that the vi- 
triol, and the baſes of the nitre and 
ſea-ſalt, are of no farther uſe in this 
proceſs, than as convenient inter- 
mediums for facilitating the union 
of the mercury with the marine a- 
cids. They likewiſe ſerve to afford 
a ſupport for the ſublimate to reſt 
upon, which thus aſſumes the form 
it is expected in, that of a placenta 
or cake. The deſign of adding a 
little ſublimate already made, is to 
facilitate the extinction of the mer - 
cury, or its mixture with the re 
ö mate - 
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materials.. But as this is a trouble- 

ſome and uncertain proceſs, it is cer- 
tainly-preferable to employ the mer- 
curial nitre as directed in the Edin- 


burgh Pharmacopœia.“ 
i424 lcon as the flowers begin to appear 
Tuakxx are ſundry other ways af in the neck; when the heat ſhould 
making this preparation, or of com- likewiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 
bining mercury with the marinę a- not at all raiſed during the whole 
cid. If mercury, corroded bythe proceſs. The ſublimation is known 
vitriolic acid into;a white maſs. (as to be completed by the edges of the 
for making the yellow mercurial e- cryſtalline cake, which will form 
metic or turpeth mineral deſcribed upon the ſurface of the caput mor. 
hereafter), be mixed with an, equal tuum, appearing ſmooth aud even, 
quantity; of ſea · ſalt and ſet to ſub · and a little removed from it. 
lime; the vitriolic acid will quit Our apothecaries rarely, and few 
the mercury to unite with the. baſis even of the chemiſts, attempt the 
of the ſea-ſalt; and the acid. of the making of this preparation them- 
fea-ſalt, now ſet at liberty, will. ſelves; greateſt part of. what is uſed 
unite with the mercury, and ſublime among us comes from Venice and 
with it into the compound required. Holland. This foreign ſublimate 
The diſcovery ot this method is ge- has been reported to be adulterated 
nerally attributed to Bouldic; tbo' with arſenic. Some affirm that this 
it is found alſo in Kunckel's Laboe dangerous fraud may be diſcovered 
ratorium Chymicum. When the by the ſublimate turning black on 
Proceſs is conducted in this way, the being moiſtened with alkaline ley; 
reſiduous matter is a pure Glau- which by others is denied. As this 
ber's ſalt, and the ſublimate is alſo point ſeemed of ſome importance to 
free of ferniginous matter; a greater be determined, I made ſundry ex- 
or leſs quantity of which is very ge- periments with this view, which con- 
nerally carried up along with the vinced me of the inſufficiency of al- 
mercury when vitriol of iron is em- Kkalis for diſcovering arſenic. Al- 
ployed. Boulduc's method has kaline ley, poured into a ſolution of 
therefore the advantage in this, that pure ſublimate, into a ſolution of 
the proportion of mercury in a gi- pure arſenic, and into a mixture of 
ven quantity of ſublimate muſt be the two ſolutions in different pro- 
leſs liable to variation.“ portions, produced no blackneſs in 
If the mercury be corroded by any: and though the pure ſublimate, 
the nitrous acid inſtead of the vitri- and the mixtures of it with. arſenic, 
olie, the event will be the ſame; that exhibited ſome differences in theſe 
acid equally quitting the mercury, trials, yet theſe differences were nei: 
and ſetting looſe the marine; and ther ſo conſtant, nor fo ſtrongly 
the ſublimate made by this method marked, as to be laid down, univer- 
is the ſame with the foregoing; but ſally, for criteria of the preſence or 
as the quantity of fixt matter is abſence of arſenic : different ſpeci- 
ſmaller, it more diflicultly aſſumes mens of ſublimate, known to be 
the form of a cake. It requires in- pure, differed conſiderably in this 
deed ſome ſkill in the operator, to reſpe& ; probably from their hold- 
give it this appearance when either ing a little more or leſs mercury, in 
proceſs is followed. When large proportion to the acid, or from their 


quantities are made, this form may retaining ſome ſmall portion of re 
A ̃c ids 
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be eaſily obtained, by placing the 
matraſs no deeper in the ſand than 
the ſurface of the matter contained 
in it; and removing a little of the 
ſand from the ſides of the glaſs, ag 
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Chap. to. 
cds which were employed in the 
reparation as intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny the praQtica- 
bility of this adulteration. There is 
z proceſs common in books of che- 
niſtry, wherein ſublimate and arſe- 
nic being mixed together and ſet to 
ſublime, they do not. ariſe in one 
mals, or yield any thing fimilar to 
the preparation here intended: the 
arlenie abſorbs the acid of the ſub- 
mate, and is reduced thereby in- 
io a liquid or butyraceous conſiſt- 
ence; while the mercury, thus freed 
fom the acid, diſtils in its running 
form: if the quantity of arſenic is 
inſufficient to decompound the whole 
of the ſublimate, the remainder of 
the ſublimate coneretes diſtinct from 
che arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude, that arſenic and ſub- 
limate cannot be united together 
into a cryſtalline cake, the form in 
which this preparation is brought to 
us, 
The above experiment is not al- 
together deciſive; for though arſe- 
nie and ſulphur do not aſſume the 
required farm by the common pro- 
cels, it is poſſible they may by ſome 
other management. It will there- 
fore (though I have never found any 
reaſon to ſuſpe& that the abuſe is 
practiſed) be proper to point out 
means for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who may be deſirous of convincing 
themſelves of the genuineneſs of this 
important preparation. Let ſome 
of the ſublimate, powdered in a glaſs 
mortar, be well mixed with twice its 
weight of black flux, (page 557.) 
and a little filings or ſhavings of 
non: put the mixture into a cru- 
able capable of holding four or five 
times as much; give a gradual fire 
till the ebullition ceaſes, and then 
haſtily increaſe it to a white heat. 
If no fumes of a garlie ſmell can be 
. during the proceſs; and 
t the particles of iron retain their 


form, without any of them being 
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melted ; I think we may be ſecure. 


that the mixture contained no arſe- 


nic, 


SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent cor- 
roſive, preſently corrupting and de- 
ſtroying all the parts of the body it 
touches. A ſolution of it in water, 
in the proportion of about 'a dram ” 
to a quart, is made uſe of for keep- 
ing down. proud fleſh, and cleanſing 
foul ulcers; and a more dilute ſolu- 
tion as a coſmetic, and for deftroy- 
ing cutaneous inſects. But a great 
deal of caution is requiſite even in 
theſe external uſes of it. þ 2446 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe of 
one-tenth or one-eighth of a grain. 
Boerhaave relates, that if a grain of 
it be diſſolved in an ounce or more 
of water, and a dram of this ſolu- 
tion, ſoftened with ſyrup of violets, 
taken twice or thrice a-day, it will 

erform wonders in many reputed 
incurable diſtempers; but particu- 
larly cautions us not to venture up- 
on it, unleſs the method of mana-' 
ging it is well known. | 

Sublimate diſſolved in vinous ſpi- 
rits has ef late been given internally 
in larger doſes; from a quarter of a 
grain to half a grain. This method 
of uſing it was brought into vogue 
by baron Van Swieten at Vienna, 
particularly for venereal maladies 
and ſeveral trials of it have been 
made in this kingdom alſo with ſuc- 
ceſs. Eight grains of the ſublimate 
are diſſolved in fixteen ounces of 
reQified ſpirit of wine or proof-ſpj- 
rit ; the rectified ſpirit diſſolves it 
more perfectly, and ſeems to make 
the medicine milder in its operation, 
than the proof-ſpirit of the original 
preſcription of Van Swieten. Of 
this ſolution, from one to two ſpoon - 
fuls, that is, from half an ounce to 
an ounce, are given twice a- day, 
and continued till all the ſymptoms 
are removed; obſerving to uſe a low 

| | diet, 


— 


and gripe ſev erely. 


rate chiefly by urine and perſpira - 
tions 

| Subliwate conſiſts of mercury uni- 
ted with a large quantity of marine 
acid. There are two general me- 
thods of — its corroſive 
quality, and | rendering it mild; 
combining with it ſo much freſh 


mercury as the acid is capable of 
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det, with plentiful dilution, other - require being weakened by adding 
wiſe the ſublimate is apt to purge, a portion of water. 

It generally 
purges more or leſs at the begin- changes produced on ſublimate cox. 
ning, but afterwards ſeems to-ope- rofive mercury by various means. 


Feat: Il. 


We next proceed to certain 


. MERCURIUS DULCIS 


SUBLIMATUS. 


 Dulcified mercury ſublimate. 
Lend: 


Take of 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, one 


pound 
Purified quickfilver, nine ounces, 


taking up. and ſeparating a part of Having powdered the ſublimate, add 


the acid by means of alkaline ſalts, 
and the like. On the firſt principle, 
mercurius dulcis is formed; on the 
latter, white precipitate. But 


before entering on theſe, it is pro- 
per to give the following formula.“ 


SOLUTIO MERCURIL SUB. 
"LIMATI CORROSIVI. 


- Solution of ſublimate corrofroe 

mercury. | 
Edinb. 

«Take f 


Sublimate corrofive n mercury, ab 


grains; 

Sal ammoniac, twelve grains. 
Dilſolve i in a JO of diſtilled wa- 
ter. 
If hard water is uſed for this pur- 

_ poſe, the ſolution ſuffers a kind 
of decompoſition from the nitrous 

felenite of the water. 


Ws Tux folution of corroſive ſubli- 

mate in water is very much aſſiſted 
by ſal ammoniac. There was a prac- 
tice ſome years ago. of mixing up 
this ſolntion with wheat - flour into 
the conſiſlence of pills for internal 
nie; and the quantity of ſublimate 
in each pill was eafily afcertained. 

* This ſolution may alſo be uſed 
for waſhing venereal and other ſores; 
but in many inſtances it will be found 
tao acrid for that purpoſe, and will 


| Take of 


to it the quickſilver, and digeſt 
them together in a matraſs, with 
a a gentle heat of ſand, until they 


unite; then, increaſing the heat, 

let the mixture be ſublimed. The 
ſublimed matter, freed from the 
: gcrimonious part at top and ſuch 
mercurial globules as happen to 
appear diſtinct in it, is to be te- 


duced into powder, and ſublimed 


again; and this ſublimation re- 
8 1 lix times, 


MERCURIUS DULCIS. 
. Edinb. © 


Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re. 
duced to powder in a glaſs mor- 
tar, four ounces; 

Pure quickſilver, three ounces and 
a half. 


Mun them well together, by long tri- 


turation in a glaſs or marble mor- 
tar, until the quickſilver ceaſes 
to appear. Put the powder into 
an oblong phial, of ſuch a fize, 
that only one-third of it may be 
filled; and ſet the glaſs in ſand. 
By degrees of fire, ſueceſſively ap- 


_ plied, almoft all the mercury will 
ſublime, and adhere to the upper 
part of the veſſel. The glaſs be- 


ing then broken, and the red 
powder which is found in its bot- 


tom, with the whitiſh one that 
| Ricks 


> 
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ſticks about the neck, being 
thrown away, let the white mer- 
cury be ſublimed again three or 
four times, and reduced to a very 
fine powder. 


Tat trituration of corroſive ſub- 
mate with quickſfilver is a very nox- 
jous operation: for it is almoſt im 
poſſible, by any care, to prevent the 
lighter particles of the former from 
ning o as to affect the operator's 
eyes and mouth. It is nevertheleſs 
of the utmoſt conſequence, that the 


ingredients be perfectly united be - 


fore the ſublimation is begun: this 
may be moſt commodiouſly effected, 
by the digeſtion ordered in the firſt 
of the above proceſſes. It is indeed 
fill neceſſary to pulverĩſe the ſubli- 
mate before the mercury is added to 
it; but this may be ſafely perform- 
ed, with-a little caution ; eſpecially 
if during the pulveriſation the mat - 
ter be now and then ſprinkled with 
alittle ſpirit of wine: this addition 
does not at all impede the union of 
the ingredients, or prejudice the 
ſublimation: it will be convenient 
not to eloſe the top of the ſubliming 
vellel with a cap of paper at firſt 
(2515 uſually practiſed), but to defer 
this till the mixture begins to ſub- 
lime, that the ſpirit may eſcape. 
The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular atteotion ; and the 
more ſo, as a miſtaken theory here- 
in has been productive of ſeveral er- 
vors with regard to the operation of 
mereurials in general. It is ſuppo- 
led, that the dulcification, as it is 
called, of the -7nercurius correſtvus, 
8 owing to the ſpiculz or ſharp 
points, on which its corrofiveneſs 
vepends, being broken and worn off 
by the frequent fublimations. If 
this opinion was juſt, the corroſive 
would become mild, without any 
addition, barely by repeating the 
lblimation; but this is contrary to 
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all experience. The abatement of 


the corroſive quality of the ſubli- 
mate is entirely owing to the com- 
bination of fo much freſh mercury 
with it as is capable of being uni- 
ted; and by whatever means this 
combination is effected, the pre 
ration will be ſufficiently dulcified. 
Triture and digeſtion promote the 
union of the two, whilſt ſublimation 
tends rather to diſunite them. The 
prudent operator, therefore, will not 
be ſolicitous about ſeparating ſuch 
mercurial globules as appear diſtinct 
after the firſt ſublimation: he will 
endeavour rather to combine them 
with the reſt, by repeating the tri- 
ture and digeſtion. 

The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurius dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed; and the Augu- 
ſtan, but once; and Neumann pro- 
poſes making it directly, by a fingle 
ſublimation, from the ingredients 
which the corroſive ſublimate is pre- 
pared from, by only taking the 
— in a larger proportion. 

f the medicine, made after either 
of theſe methods, ſhould prove in any 
degree acrid, water boiled on it for 
ſome time will diſſolve and ſeparate 
that part in which its acrimony con 
liſts. The marks of the preparation 
being ſufficiently dulcified, are, its 
being perfectly inſipid to the taſte, 
and indiffoluble by long boiling ia 
water. Whether the water, in which 
it has been boiled, has taken up any 
part of it, may be known by drop- 
ping into the liquor a ley of any fixt 
alkaline ſalt, or any volatile alkaline 
ſpirit: if the decoction has any mer- 
curial impregnation, it will grow 
turbid on this addition: if other- 
wiſe, it will continue limpid. But 
here care muſt be taken not to be 
deceived by an extrancous ſaline 


matter in the water itſelf: moſt of 


the common ſpring waters turn 


milky on the addition of alkalis: 
aud 


342 

and therefore; for experiments of 
this kind, diftilled water, or rain 
water; ought to be uſed... 

— Mercurius dulcis; ſeven times ſub- 
limed, has been commonly called 
Calomelas, and Aquila alba; names 
which are now dropt both by the 
London and Edinburgh Colleges. 
Calomelas is indeed a very improper 
name for a white preparation, the 
word implying a black colour: by 
grinding mercurius dulcis with vo- 
latile ſpirits, it becomes blackiſh, 
and this perhaps is the true calo- 


mel. 


MERCURIUS DULCIS 
PRACIPITATUS. - 


Swert mercury by precipitation. 
© Take of | ö 
Quickſilver, 


Nitrous acid, of each four parts; 
Common ſalt, three parts; 
Water, forty parts. 

Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ni- 
trous acid, by mixing them to- 
gether in a long - necked matraſs, 
which is to be placed in a ſand- 
bath: the heat is raiſed till it 
nearly boil, and kept ſo three or 
four hours, after which the ſolu- 

tion is made to boil about twenty 
minutes. In this ſtate it is pour- 
ed into the ſolution of the ſalt in 
the water, which laſt is alſo to be 
at a boiling heat: this mixture is 
to be carefully kept in conſtant 
motion during the whole time of 
its being performed. After the 
precipitate ſettles, the clear · li- 
quor is to be decanted off, and 
the precipitate waſhed with hot 
water till the water comes off 
taſteleſs. | 


Tais proceſs has been lately re- 
commended by Mr Scheele of Swe- 
den, as an eaſy and expeditious me- 
thod of preparing ſweet mercury. 
It appears from Toreral teſts, that 
this precipitate is equal in every re- 
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ging it, obſtinate cutaneous and ve- 


ſpect to that prepared by the prete. 
ding proceſſes; it is leſs troubleſome 
and expenſive, and the operator ig 
not expoſed to the noxious duſt ar. 
ſing from the triture of the quick. 
ſilver with the corroſive ſublimate 
which neceſfarily happens by the 
commou- method. The. powder i; 
alſo finer than can be made from the 
common ſublimed ſweet mercury by 
any trituration whatever. The cles 
liquor ſtanding over the precipitate; 
is a ſolution of cubic or rhomboidal 
nitre.? 2 | 
Mercurius dulcis appears to be one 
of the beſt and ſafeſt preparations 
of this mineral, when intended to 
act as a quick and general ſtimulant. 
Many of the more elaborate proceſſes 
are no other than attempts to pro- 
duce from mercury ſuch a medicine 
as this really is. The dofe, for rai- 
ſing a ſalivation, is ten or fiftcen 
grains, taken in the form of a bo- 
lus or pills, every night or oftener, 
till the ptyaliſm begins. As an al: 
terant and diaphoretic, it is given in 
doſes of five or fix grains; a purga- 
tive being occaſionally interpoſed; 
to prevent its affecting the mouth, 
It anſwers, however, much better 
when given in ſmaller quantities, as 
one, two, or three grains every morn- 
ing and evening, in conjunction with | 
ſuch ſubſtances as determine its ac- 
tion to the ſkin, as the extract ot 
reſin of guaiacum; the patient at 
the ſame time keeping warm, and 
drinking liberally of warm diluent 
liquors. By this method of mans: 


nereal diſtempers have been ſuccels 
fully cured, without any remarkabl: 
increaſe of the ſenſible evacuations. 
It is ſometimes, however, difficult 
to meaſure its effects in this way 
and it is fo very apt to run off by 
the guts, that we can ſeldom admi- 
niſter it in ſuch a manner as to pro- 
duce ſuch permanent effects as aft 


often required, but which we br 
: 
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able to do by other preparations. It 
has lately been propoſed to rub the 

ins and inſide of the mouth with 
this preparation, as a ready and ef- 
ſectual method of producing ſaliva- 
tion; this practice has been particu- 
Jarly recommended in the internal 
hydrocephalus, where it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to excite a ſalivation 
by other means. The advantages of 
this practice are not fully confirmed 
by experience. 


PAN AcRA MERCURIL. 
Mercurial panacea. _. 
Take any quantity of levigated ca 
lomel, and four times as much ſpi- 
rit of wine. Digelt them toge- 
ther in a ſand-heat for twenty 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel; then pour off the ſpirit, and 
dry the powder for uſe. 


Tais preparation differs very 
little, if at all, from the foregoing; 
for, as Lemery obſerves, the ſpirit 
of wine does not diſſolve any part of 
the calomel. Some chemiſts have 
therefore recommended a proof ſpi- 
rit, or common water, as more ſuit- 
able for this purpoſe than rectified 
ſpirit: if any part indeed of the ca- 
lomel remains not ſufficiently dulci- 
hed, this will be diffolved by boiling 
in water, and conſequently the pre- 
paration becomes milder; but if the 
calomel is well made, even water 
will have no effect upon it; the mer- 
cury and ſpirit of ſalt being fo cloſe- 
ly united to each other, as not to 
admit of any ſeparation by the means 
here propoſed. 
good mercurius dulcis want any of 
its acid to be taken away, as being 
already ſufficiently ſafe and mild in 
its operation. The Edinburgh Col- 
lege therefore, who received this 
preparation in the former editions 
of their Pharmacopœia, have now 
rejected it. 5 
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ME RCURIUS | 

- PRACIPITATUS AL BUS. 

 - White precipitate of mercury. 

TOTS Edinb. 

Diſſolve ſublimate corroſive mercury 
in a ſufficient quantity of hot wa- 

ter, and gradually drop into the 

ſolution ſome ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, as long as any precipitation 
enſues. Waſh the, precipitated 
powder upon a filtre, with ſeveral 
freſh quantities of warm water. 


Tuis preparation is uſed chiefly 
iu ointments, in which intention its 
fine white colour is no ſmall recom- 
mendation to it. For internal pur- 
poſes it is rarely employed, nor is it 
at all wanted: it is nearly ſimilar to 
mercurius dulcis, but leſs certain in 
its effects. Corroſive ſublimate, as 
we have already ſeen, conſiſts of mer- 
cury united with a large proportion 


of acid: it is there dulcified by add- 


ing as much freſh mercury as is ſuf- 
ficient to ſatiate all the acid; here, 
by ſeparating all the acid that is 
not ſatiated. This laſt way ſeems 
an unfrugal one, on account not on- 
ly of the loſs of the acid, but of the 
volatile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorb- 
ing it. The operator may however, 
if it ſhould be thought worth while, 
recover the volatile ſalt from the li- 
quor, by adding to it, after the pre- 
cipitate has been ſeparated, a pro- 
per quantity of potaſh, and diſtilling 
with a gentle heat, in the fame man- 
ner-as for the ſpirit or volatile falt 
of ſal ammoniac; for a true ſal am- 
moniac is regenerated, in the prect- 
pitation, from the union of the vo- 


 latile ſpirit with the marine acid of 


the ſublimate. It is by no means 
adviſeable to uſe the liquor itſelf as 
a ſolution of ſal ammoniac, or ta 
ſeparate the ſal ammoniac from it 
by evaporation and cryſtalliſation, 
as a part of the mercury might be 
retaiaed, and communicate danger- 
* 4 ous 
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ous qualities: but the volatile ſalt 
ſeparated by diſtillation may be uſed 
without fear of its containing any 
mercury, none. of which will ariſe 
with the heat by which volatile ſalts 
are diſtilled. WHO 
Fixt alkalis anſwer as effectually, 
for precipitating ſolutious of ſubli- 


mate, as the volatile; but the pre- 


cipitate, obtained by means of the 
former, inftead of being white, as 
with the latter, is generally of a 
reddiſh yellow or orange colour. If 
ſal ammoniac be diſſolved along with 
the ſublimate, the addition of fixt 
alkalis will now, extricating the vo- 


latile alkali of the ſal ammoniac, oc- 


caſion as white a precipitation as if 
the volatile alkali had been previ- 


ouſly ſeparated and employed in its 


pure ſtate: and this compendium is 
now allowed by the London College. 
The proceſs 1s as follows: 


Lond. 


Take — 


„ 


Sublimate corroſive mercury 
Sal ammoniac, of each equal 


weights. 


Diſſolve them both together in wa- 


ter, filtre the ſolution, and pre- 
cipitate it with a ſolution of any 
fixt alkaline ſalt. Waſh the pre- 


- .cipitated powder till it is perfect - 


ly ſweet (that is, inſipid or void 


of acrimony.) 


He the ſal ammoniac, beſides 
its uſe in the capital intention, to 


make a white precipitation, pro- 


motes the ſolution of the ſublimate ; 
which, of itſelf, is difficultly, and 
ſcarce at all totally ſoluble by re- 
peated boiling in water: for how- 


ever fkilfully it is prepared, ſome 


part of it will have an under-pro- 
portion of acid, and conſequent- 
ly approach to the ſtate of mercu- 
rius dulcis. A good deal of care is 
requiſite in the precipitation; for if 


too large a quantity of the fixt al- 


4 


kaline ſolution be imprudently agg. 
ed, the precipitate will loſe the ele- 
gant white colour for which it is ta. 


_ A PRECLPITATE. of a different na. 
ture from the preceding, has been 
commonly diftinguiſhed by the ſame 
name, MERCURIUS PRECIPITATy; 
ALBUS ; the preparation of which, 
in a former edition of the Edin. 
burgh Pharmacopceia, is as follows; 


Take any quantity of the ſolution 


of mercury (made in aquafortis) 

anck pour into it, by little and 
little, ſome very ſtrong brine of 
ſea-ſalt, until all the quickfilver 

is precipitated in form of a very 
white powder; which is to be 
waſhed upon a filtre with warm 
water; till the water comes off 
without any acrimony. The pow- 
der 4s then to be put betwixt the 
folds of paper, and dried with x 
very gentle heat. 


Tuis is a very unfrugal prepara: 
tion: for ſea-ſalt, in whatever pro- 
portion it be added, will not preci- 
pitate all the mercury : this evi- 
dently appears upon adding a {mal 


quantity of a ſolution of fixt alka- 


line ſalt, or volatile alkaline ſpirit, 
to the liquor which remains after the 
precipitate is fallen, when. it will 


again grow turbid, and let fall : 


conſiderable quantity of freſh preci- 
pitate. Homberg obſerves, that it 
the acid ſpirit bears an over- propor- 
tion to the mercury in the ſolution, 


no precipitation at all will follow 


upon the affuſion of the brine of ſea- 
ſalt. If the precipitate be waſbcd 
too often with hot water, it will all 
diſſolve and paſs the filtre: the ſame 


accident will likewiſe-happen, if the 
brine employed at firſt to throw down 
the mercury be ſuffered to ſtand too 


long upon the precipitate. 


Some have been nccuſtomer p 
| ub. 
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itate in the place of this; but 
ver injudieiouſſy: the firſt is ſo mild, 


25 not improperly to deſerve the ap · 


pellation by which it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed in a former Edinburgh Pharma- 
copœia, dulcis ; whilſt this laſt is ſo 
far corroſtve, as to be employed by 
the farriers for the purpoſes of an 
eſcharotic. Laternally, it is among 
us very rarely made uſe of; not- 
withſtanding the character given of 
it by Boerhaave, of being pcrhaps 
« the beſt remedy hitherta afforded 
« by. mercury.“ Mercurius duleis 
produces the, good effects which this 
1s | foppoſed to do, with a greater de- 
gree of certainty, and without diſ- 
ordering the conſtitution, occaſion- 
ing vomiting, & e. which this pre- 
cipitate, in a doſe of two or three 
grains frequently docs. 


Mzxcvarvs PRACIPITATUS 
FusCus, vulgo WurTzii.. - 
Brown, commonly called Wurtz?s, 

precipitate. 

Take any quantity of a ſolution of 
mercury (made in aquatortis) and 
gradually drop it into oil of tar- 
tar per deliquium, till the efferve- 
Tcence ceaſes. A powder will pre- 
cipitate, which is to be edulcora- 
ted as the foregoing. 


Tuis preparation was in conſi- 
derable eſteem ſome years ago, but 
at preſent is rarely or never made uſe 
of; and hence it is now rejected both 
by the London and Edinburgh Col- 
leges: It does not ſeem to differ in 
lirength or effects from _ 1 
precipitate, 


MERCU Rus 3 
PRECIPITA TUS VIRIDIS. 
Green precipitate of mercury. 

Zdinb.— 
Diſolve four ounces of 8 


ſublimate mercury (previouſly re» 
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ſubſtitute the above officinal white 


F Take of 
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water. . 

Digeſt an ounce- nad a half 61 88 
per filings, with eight ounees of 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniacy in a ma- 
traſs, until a deep blue prota is 
extracted. 5 

Filtre the tincture, and re it by. 
degrees into the mercurial ſolu- 
tion: when the precipitate has 
fallen, evaporate in « nden 10 
en 8 


Tus agen from hs 3 ws 


cipitate, in containing an admixtute- 


of copper, which renders it an eme- 
tie too rough to be uſed internally 
with ſafety : and hence. the preſent 
dier has almoſt entirely reject- 
ed it. g 

* he preparation is: conſiderably | 
different from the green -precipitate 
of foreign pharmacopœias. There, 
the proportion of copper, contained 
in the preparation when finiſhed, is 
much greater; for, though the quan- 
tity directed to be taken is leſs, yet 
aquafortis being employed for the 
menſtruum, the whole is diſſolved; 
whereas the volatile ſpirit, here em- 
ployed, Sera but a N . ſmall 
portion of it. 


PULYIS ME RCURI L 
-.CINEREUS. ' 
Afb-coltared powder of mercury. 
Edinb. 


Quickſilver, | 
| Weak nitrous acid, equal . 
Mix them ſo as to diſſolve the quick- 
ſilver; dilute the ſolution with 
pure water, and add ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac as much as 1s ſufficient 
to ſeparate the mercury perfectly 
from the acid; then waſh the 
powievs in pure water, and dry ge 


In this proceſs the mercutial nire 


is - decompoled 3 * precipitate, 
Mm there 
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therefore is a calx of mercury, and 


the clear liquor a ſolution of nitrous 
ammoniae. From the great attrac- 
tionthat the nitrous acid has for phlo- 
giſton, or from its ready diſpoſition to 
part with pure air, the precipitates of 


mercury, from its ſolution in this a- 


cid, are more completely in the ſtate 
of a calx than thoſe from any other 
menſtruum. There are, however, 
ſeveral niceties to be obſerved in 

conducting this proceſs, If we em- 
- ploy too ſmall a proportion of acid, 
and aſſiſt the ſolution by heat, the 
ſolution will contain an exeeſs of 
calx capable of being ſeparated by 
the water; und the whole precipi- 
tate from ſuck a ſolution would be 
of a white colour. If, on the other 
hand, we employ too large a -pro- 
portion of acid, the mercury is then 
fo far calcined as to be capable of 
being diffolved by the volatile alkali: 
and this might bappen in proportion 
as the quantity ſhould be ſuperabun- 
dant to the neutraliſation of the a- 
Eid. The uſe of the water is to diſ- 
folve the nitrous ammoniac as faſt as 
it is formed, and thereby prevent it 
from falling down and mixing with 
the precipitate. It is neeeſſary to 
employ the pureſt water, as if ſuch 
was uſed as contains a nitrous ſele- 
nite, not only a part of the-mer- 
cury may be precipitated by the baſe 
of the ſelenite; but this laſt might 


alſo be depoſited by the ſucceeding 


addition of the alkali. 

The pulvis mercurii cinereus has 
of late years been much celebrated 
for the cure of venereal affections. 
It was firſt propoſed by Dr Saun- 
ders to be made by precipitating 
the merrury from calomel, as the 
beft ſubſtitute for the tedious and 
expenſive proceſs of the precipitatus 
per ſe, and of the grey powder pro- 


duced by triture with gum arabic. 


From the teſtimony of Dr Home, 
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luable preparation of mercury. It 
may be given in a bolus or wafer 
from one to ſix ot ſeven grains; the 
doſe being gradually increaſed ac. 
cording to its effects upon the per. 
ſob? | 
 MERCURIUS/'EMETICUS 
u 12 FLAVUS. 
be yellow mercurial emetic. 
1 4 Lond. | 
Upon purified quickſilver, contain. 
ed in a glaſs veſſel, pour double 
its weight of the ſtrony ſpirit, or 
oil of vitriol. Heat the liquor by 
degrees, ſb as at length to make 
it boil, till a white maſs remains, 
which is to be thoroughly dried 
with a ſtrong fire. This maſs, on 
the affuſion of warm water, grows 
- yellowiſh, and falls into powder, 
which is to be diligently ground 
with the water in a glaſs mor- 
tar: then ſuffer it to ſettle, pour 
off the water, and waſh the pow. 
der in ſeveral parcels of freſh wa. 
| Wy until it is ſufficiently dulci- 


- MERCURIUS FLAVUS, 
vulgo 

TURPETHUM MINERALE. 

Yellow mercury, commonly called 

Turbith mintrall. 
Edinb. 
Take four ounces of quickſilver, 
andꝭ eight ounces of vitriolic acid, 
Cautiouſly mix them together, 
and diſtil in a retort, placed in a 
ſand-furnace, to dryneſs ; the 
white calx, Which is left at the 
- bottom, being ground to powder, 
and thrown into warm water, im- 
mediately grows of a yellow co- 
lour : purify this in freſh waters 
- renewed ſeveral times. 


Tus quantity of, oil of vitro, 
formerly dired ed, was double to that 


and ſeveral other practitioners, we in the above preſeriptions: the te- 


have no doubt of its being a very va- duction, now made in this 


article, 
greatly 
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ly facilitates the proceſs : and 
even lels than the prefent quantity 
would ſuffice. | 
© Boertaave directs this preparation 
to be made in an open glaſs, ſlowly 
heated, and then placed immediate- 
ly upon burning coals; care being 
taken to avoid the fumes, which are 
extremely noxious. This method 
will ſucceed very well with a little 
addreſs, when the ingredients are in 
mall quantity: but where the mix- 
tore is large, it is better to uſe a re- 
tort, placed in a ſand- furnace, with 
4 recipient, containing a ſmall quan- 
tity of water, luted to it. Great care 
ſhould be taken, when the oil of vi- 
triol begins to bubble, to ſteadily 
keep up the heat, without at all in- 
creaſing it, till the ebullition ceaſes, 
when the fire fhould be augmented 
to the ut moſt degree, that as mach 
as poſſible of the redundant acid may 
be expelled. 

If the matter be but barely exſic- 
cated, it proves a cauſtic falt, which 
in the” ablation with water will al- 
moſt all diffolve, leaving only a little 
quantity of turbith: the more of the 


acid has been diſſipated, the leſs of 


the remaining mercury will diſſolve, 
and conſequently the 3 of tur- 
bith will be greater; fire expelling 
only the acid (viz. ſuch part of the 
acid as is not completely ſatiated 


with mercury) while water takes up 


always, along with the acid, a pro- 
portionable quantity of the mercury 
itſell. Even when the matter has 
been ſtrongly calcined, à part will 
fill be ſoluble: this evidently ap- 
pears upon pouring into the waſh- 
ings a little ſolution of fixt akaline 
ſalt, which will throw down a con- 
fiderable quantity of yellow precipi- 
tate, greatly reſembling the turbith, 
extept that it is leſs violent in ope- 
ration. a 

From this experiment it appears, 


that the beſt method of edulcora- 


ting this powder is, by impregna- 
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ting the water, intended to be uſed 
in its ablution, with a determined 
proportion of fixt alkaline ſalt: for 
by this means, the waſhed turbith ' 
will not only turn out greater in 
2 but, what is of more con- 
equence, always have an equal de- 
gree of ſtrength; a circumſtance 
which deſerves particularly to be 
conſidered, eſpecially in making ſuch 
preparations as, from an error in the 
proceſs, may prove too violently cor - 
rofive to be uſed with any tolerable 
degree of ſafety. * It is neceſſary to 
employ warm water if we are anxious 
for a fine colour. If cold water is 
uſed, the precipitate is white. 
It is obſervable, that though the 
ſuperſtuous acid is here abſorbed 
from the mercury by the alkaline 
falt; yet in ſome circumſtances this 
acid forſakes that ſalt to unite with 
mercury, If tartarum vitriolatum, 
or nitrum vitriolatum (i. e. a combi- 
nation of vitriolic acid with fixt al- 
kali), be diſſolved in water, and the 
ſolution added to a ſolution of mer- 
cury in aquafortis, the vitriolic acid 
will unite with the mercury, and 
form with it a turbith, which falls 
to the bottom; leaving only the al- 
kali diffolved in the aquafortis, and 
united with the acid thereof into a 
regenerated nitre. On this principle 
depends the preparation deſcribed 
by Wilſon, under the title of An ex- 
cellent precipitate of mercury ; which 
is no other than a true turbith, tho? 
not generally known to be ſuch. It 
is made by diſſolving four ounces of 
nitrum vitriolatum in fixteen ounces 
of ſpirit of nitre; diſſolving in this 
compound liquor four ounces of mer- 
eury; abſtracting the menſtruum in 
a ſand-heat; and edulcorating with 


water the gold- coloured maſs which 


remains. | | 

Turbith mineral is a ſtrong eme- 
tic, and in this intention operates 
the moſt powerfully of all the mer- 
curials that can be ſafely given in- 
Mm 2 ternally, 
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terually. Its action however is not 
confined, to the prime viz; it will 
ſometimes excite a. ptyaliſm, if a 
purgative is not taken ſoon after it. 
This medicine is ufed chiefly in vi- 
rulent gonorrhœas, and other vene- 
real caſes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the parts: Its chief 
uſe at preſent is in ſwellings of the 
teſticle from a venereal affection; 
and it ſeems not only to act as a 
mercurial, but alſo, by the ſevere vo- 
miting it occaſions, it may perform 
the office of a diſcutient, by accele- 


rating the motion of the blood in. 


the parts affected. It is ſaid like- 
wiſe to have. been employed with 
good ſucceſs, in robuſt conſtitutions, 
againſt leprous diſorders, and obſti- 
nate glandular obſtructions: the doſe 
is from two grains to fix or eight. 
It may be given in doſes of a grain 
or two as an alterative and diapho- 
retic, after the ſame manner as the 
mercurius calcinatus already ſpoken 
of. Dr Hope has found, that the 
turbith mineral is the moſt conve- 
nient errhine he has had occaſion to 
employ.” a 42 
This medicine was lately recom- 
mended as the moſt effectual pre- 
ſervative againſt the hydrophobia. 
There are ſeveral examples of its 
preventing madneſs in dogs that had 
been bitten; and ſome of its per- 
forming a cure after the madneſs was 
begun: from ſix or ſeven grains to 
a ſcruple may be given every day, 
or every other day, for a little time, 
and repeated at the two or three 
ſuceeeding fulls and changes of the 
moon. Some few trials have like- 
wiſe been made on human ſubjects 
bitten by mad dogs; and in theſe 
alſo the turbith, uſed either as an 
emetic or alterative, ſeemed to have 
good effects. See James's treatiſe 
on Canine Madneſs. W 
The waſhings of turbith mineral 
are uſed by ſome, externally, for the 


itch and other cutaneous foulneſles, 


Part III. 


In ſome caſes mercurial lotions may 
be proper, but they are always to be 
uſed with great caution: this is by 
no means an eligible one, as being 
extremely unequal in point of 
ſtrength ; more or leſs of the mer. 
cury being diſfolved, as obſerved a- 
bove, according to the degree of cal. 
cination. The pharmacopœia of 
Paris directs a mercurial waſh free 
from this inconvenience, under the 
title of Agua mercurialis, or Mer. 
curius liguidus. It is compoſed of 
one ounce of mercury, drflolved in a 
ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of nitre, 
and diluted with thirty ounces of di- 
{tilled water. In want of diſtilled 
water, rain water may be uſed; but 
of ſpring waters there are very few 
which will mix- with the mercurial 
ſolution, without growing turbid 
and precipitating a part of the mer- 


cury. 


- SOLUTIO MERCURIALIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple mercurial ſolution. 

. Tejeph James Plench. 

© Take of | 
Pureſt quickfilver, one dram; 

Gum arabic, two drams. | 

Beat them by turns in'a ſtone mor- 
tar, adding by little and little di- 
{tilled water of fumitory, till the 

mercury thoroughly diſappear in 
the mucilage. _ 

Having beat and mixed them 
thoroughly, add by degrees, and 
at the ſame time rubbing the 
whole together, | 

Syrup of kermes, halfan ounce; 
Diſtilled water of fumitory, 
eight ounces. 


Tais mixture was much cele- 
brated by its author as an effectual 
preparation of mercury, unattended 
alſo with the inconvenience of pro- 
ducing a ſalivation. By a long con- 
tinued triture mercury ſeems to un- 
dergo a degree of 3 1 

; ca 


Chap: 1 0. 
leaſt its globular appearance is not 
to be diſcerned by the beſt micro- 
ſcope; its colour is converted into 
that of a greyiſh powder; and from 
the inactive ſubſtance in its globular 
form, it is now become one of the 
moſt powerful preparations of this 
metallic body. L he uſe of the gum 
ſeems to be nothing mare, than to 
afford the interpoſition of a viſcid 
ſubſtance to keep the particles at a 
diſtance from one another, till the 
triture requiſite to produce this 
change is performed. Dr Saunders 
has clearly proved, that no real ſo- 
lution "fakes place in this proceſs ; 
and that though a quantity of mer- 
curial particles are ſtill retained in 
the mixture after the globular parts 
have been depoſited by dilution with 


curial matter 1s only diffuſed' in the 
liquor, and capable of being perfect- 
ly ſeparated by filtration. That long 
triture is capable of effecting the a- 
dove change on mercury, is fully 
evinced from the well known experi- 
ment of Dr Boerhaave, in producing a 
kind of calcined mercury by expoſing 
quickfilver incloſed in a phial to the 
agitation produced by keeping the 
phial tied to a wind-mill for four- 
teen years. By incloſing a pound 
of quickſilver in an iron box, with 
a quantity of iron nails and a ſmall 
quantity of water, (by the addition 
of which, a greater degree of inte- 
ſtine motion is given to the particles 
of the mercury), and fixing the hox 
to the wheel of a carriage, Dr Saun- 
ders obtained, during a journey of 
four hundred miles, two ounces of a 


greyiſh powder, or calx of mercury. 


Preparations of Mercury. 


water, yet that this ſuſpended mer- 
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On the above accounts we are 
not to. aſcribe the effects of Plenck's 
ſolution to an intimate diviſion of 
the-globules of mercury, nor to any 
affinity, nor electric attraction, be- 
twixt gum arabic and mercury; 
which laſt Mr Plenck has very un- 
philoſophically ſuppoſed. The ſame 
thing can be done by means of gum 
tragacanth, by honey, and by ſun- 
dry balſams. It is evidently owing 
to the converſion of the quickſilver 
to a calciform nature; but as this 
will be accompliſhed more or leſs 
completely, according to the diffe- 
rent circumftances during the tri- 
ture, it is certainly preferable, . in- 
ſtead of Plenck's ſolution, to diffuſe 
in mucilage, or other viſcid mat- 
ters, a determinate quantity of the 
Pulvis cinereus, or other calx of 
mercury. | 

elt is proper to take notice, that 
there is in many inſtances a real ad- 
vantage in employing mucilaginous 
matters along with mercurials, theſe 
being found to prevent diarrhoea and 
ſalivation to a remarkable degree. 
So far, then, Plenck's ſolution is a 
good preparation of mercury, tho” 
his chemical rationale 1s perhaps er- 
roneous. The diſtilled water and 
ſyrup are of no conſequence to the 
preparation, either as facilitating 
the proceſs, or for medicinal uſe. 

© It is always moſt expeditious to 

triturate the mercury with the gum 
in the ſtate of mucilage. Dr Saun- 
ders found that the addition of ho- 
ney was an excellent auxiliary ; and 
the mucilage of gum tragacanth 
ſcems better ſuited for this purpoſe 
than that of gum arabic.” 
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PREPARATIONS 


 Nrimony is compoſed of a me- 
tal, united with ſulphur or 
common brimſtone. | 
If powdered antimony be expoſed 
to a gentle fire, the ſulphur ex- 
hales; the metallic part remain- 
ing in form of a white calx, re- 
ducible, by proper fluxes, into a 
whitiſh brittle metal, called regu» 
tas. This'1s readily diftinguiſh- 
ed from the other bodies of that 
claſs, by its not being ſoluble in 
aquafortis; its proper menſtruum 
18 aqua regis. ; 
If aqua regia be poured upon crude 
antimony, the metallic part will 
be diſſolved ; and the ſulphur 
thrown out, partly to the ſides of 
the veſſel, and partly to the ſur- 
face of the liquor, in form of a 


* greyiſh yellow ſubſtance. This, 


ſeparated and purified by fubli- 
matien, appears on all trials the 
ſame with pure common brim- 
. | 
The metal, freed from the ſulphur 
naturally blended with it, and af- 
terwards fuſed with common brim- 
ſtone, reſumes the appearance and 
qualities of crude antimony. 


Tur antimonial metal is a medi- 
cine of the greateſt power of any 
known ſubſtance: a quantity too mi- 


nute to be ſenfible on the tendereſt 
balance, is capable of produeing vi- 


rulent effects, if taken diſſolved, or 
in a ſoluble ſtate. If given in ſuch 
a form as to be immediately miſcible 
with the animal fluids, it proves vio- 
lently emetic ; if ſo managed as to 


be more ſlowly acted on, cathartic; 


and in either caſe, if the doſe is ex- 
tremely ſmall, diaphoretic. Thus, 
though vegetable acids extract ſo 


OF ANTIMONY. 


little from this metal, that the re. 
mainder ſeems to have loſt nothing 
of its weight, the tinctures prove ig 
no large doſes ſtrongly emetic, and in 
ſmaller ones powerfully diaphoretie. 


_ The regulus has been caſt into the 


form of pills, which acted as viru- 
lent cathartics, though without ſuf. 
fering any ſenſible diminution of 
weight in their-paſſage through the 
body; and this repeatedly, for a 
eat number of times. 
This metal, diveſted of the in. 


flammable principle which it has in 


common with other metallic bodies 
that are reduced to a calx, becomes 
indiſſoluble and inactive. The calx 
nevertheleſs, urged with a ſtrong 
fire, melts into a glaſs, as. eaſy of 
ſolution (partially) and as virulent in 


operation, as the regulus itſelf: the 


laſs, thoroughly mangled with ſuch 
Fubſtances as prevent its ſolubility, 
as wax, reſins, and the like, is again 
rendered mild. 


Vegetable acids, as already obſer- 
ved, diſſolve but an extremely mi- 
nute portion of this metal: the ſo- 
lution nevertheleſs proves powerful. 
ly emetic and cathartic. The m- 
trous and vitriolic acids only corrode 
it into a powder, to which they ad- 
here ſo ſlightly as to be ſeparable in 

ood meaſure by water, and totally 
» fire, leaving the regulus in form 
of a calx ſimilar to that prepared by 
fire alone. The marine acid has a 
very different effect: this reduces 
the regulus into a violent corrofive ; 
and though it difficultly unites, yet 
very cloſely adheres to it, inſomuch 
as not to be ſeparable by any ablu- 
tion, nor by fire, the regulus ariſing 
along with it. The nitrous or ei- 
triolic 


Chap. 1 o. 


triolie acids expel the marine, and 
thus reduce the corrotive into a calx 
imilar to the foregoing. 


' Sulphur remarkably abates the 
wer of this metal: and hence crude 
antimony (in which the regulus ap - 
$ to be combined with from one 
fourth to one half its weight of ſul- 
phur), proves altogether mild, If a 
part of the ſulphur be taken away, 
by ſuch operations as do not deſtroy 
or calcine the metal, the remaining 
maſs becomes proportionably more 
Active. - 
The ſulphur of antimony may be 
expelled by deflagration with nitre: 
the larger the quantity of nitre, to 
a certain point, the more of the ſul. 
phur will be diſſipated, and the pre» 
paration will he the more active. If 
the quantity of nitre is more than 
ſufficient to conſume the ſulphur, 
the reſt of: it, deflagrating with the 
inflammable principle of the regul 
itſelf, renders it again mild. 
be ſulphur of antimony is like - 
wiſe abforbed, in fuſion, by certain 
metals, aud by alkaline ſalts. Theſe 
laſt, when united with ſulphur, prove 


a menſtruum for all the metals (zinc . 


excepted); and hence, if the fuſion 
1s long continued, the regulus is ta» 


ken up, and rendered ſoluble in wa- 
ter. | 


Crocus ANTIMON1II MEDICINALIS. + 


Medicinal crocus of antimony. 

Take of 
Antimony, eight parts; 

Nitre, one pat t. 

Mix, and throw them by little at a 
time, into a red-hot crucible : 
when the deflagration ceaſes, take 

the crucible out of the fire, and 
reduce the matter into powder. 


Tris preparation is ſufficiently 
mild, though conſiderably more ac- 
tive than the crude mineral : eigh- 
teen or. twenty grains will in ſome 


Preparations of Antimany. | 
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conſtitutions operate, though v 
gently, both upwards and of es 
wards. It appears to be nearly fi 
milar to the medicinal regulus heres 
after deſcribed. | 
In this and the following pro- 
ceſſes with nitre, the operator muſt 
obſerve to throw into the crucible 
only a little of the matter at a time, 
and to wait till the deflagration of 
one parcel is over before another is 
added; for if much was put in at 
once, the deflagration would be ſo 
violent, that great part of the mat- 
ter would be thrown over the cru- 
cible. Phe powder is moſt conve- 
mently introduced by means of a 
imgll iron ladle: care muſt be taken 
not to bring back with the ladle any 
ſpark of coal, which would ſet fire 


to the reſt of the mixture. 


CROCUS ANTIMONII MI- 
 TIOR. | 
Take of 
Antimony, two parts; 
Nitre, one part. 
Mix them together, and throw the 
powder by degrees into a red-hot 
. crucible. As ſoon as the defla- 
gration ceaſes, remove the matter 
from the fire (without ſuffering 
it to melt), and reduce it into 


powder. | 


Tuts preparation is called Mi- 
tier, not in regard to the crocus a- 
bove deſcribed, but to that which 
follows. It acts much more power- 
fully than the foregoing ; the in- 
creaſe of the nitre occaſioning a 


. greater quantity of the ſulphur of 


the antimony to be diſſipated. The 
London Committee received it in 
their firſt draught, with the charac- 
ter of an antimonial of mild opera- 
tion, which had proved a ſucceſsful 
medicine in numerous inſtances, 
without any one example of its be- 


ing unſafe, Some trials, however, 
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the operation of. this and the follow. 
ing erocus were compared, induced 
them to lay this preparation aſide. 
It appears to differ from the other 
only i in being leſs violent. 


CROCUS ANTIONII. 
Crocus of antimony, commonly call - 


ed Crocus metallorum, and by o- 


. reign writers, Hepar antimon Ys or 
Liver of nn. 


Take 
. Antimony, , 
- Nitre, of cach equal weights. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and inje& them 
into a crucible heated to a white 
heat, that the mixture (after de- 
flagration) may melt. Then pour 
it out, ſeparate the ſcoriæ, and 
- yeſerve the matter underneath 
them for uſe: it proves different 
in colour, according to the conti - 
nuance of the heat; the longer it 
has been kept in fuſion, the yel- 
lower 1 it will be. 
| Edinb. 
The mixture af antimony and nitre, 
made as above, is to be injected 
into a red-hot crucible; when 
the detonation is over, ſeparate 
the reddiſh metallic matter from 
the whitiſh cruſt ; © beat it into a 
powder, and edulcorate it by re- 
peated waſhings with hot water 
till the water comes off inſipid.“ 


. 
— : 


Here the antimonial ſulphur is 
almoſt totally conſumed, and the 
metallic part left diveſted of its cor- 
rector. "Theſe preparations, given 


from two to fix grains, generally 


act as violent emetics, greatly diſ- 
ordering the conſtitution. But 
we ſhall aftewards ſhow, that their 
operation, like that of eyery prepa- 
ration of antimony whaſe reguline 
part is not joined with an acid, mult 
be liable to variatians, accarding to 
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afterwards reported to them, where 


the quantity and condition of the 
acid i in the ſtomach.“ IT heir princi. 
pal uſe is in maniacal caſes ; as the 
baſis of ſome other Preparations; 

and among the farriers, who free 

quently give to horſes an ounce or 
two a day, divided into different 
doſes as an alterative: in theſe, and 
other quadrupeds, this medicine acts 
chiefly ad a diaphoretic. 

The chemiſts have been accuſtom. 
ed to make the crocus with a leſg 
proportion of nitre than directed a. 
bove; and without any farther melt- 
ing than what enſues from the heat 
that the matter acquires by deffa- 


gration, which when the quantity is 


large, is very conſiderable: a little 
common ſalt is added to promote 
the fuſion. The mixture is put by 
degrees into an iron pot or mortar, 
ſomewhat: heated, and placed under 
a chimney : when the firſt ladleful 
is in, a piece of lighted charcoal is 
thrown to it, which ſets the matter 
on fire; the reſt of the mixture is 
then added by little and little ; the 
deflagration 1s ſaon over, and the 
whole appears in perfect fuſion: 
when cold, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſcoriæ are found upon the 
ſurface; which ſcoriæ are eaſily 
knocked off with a hammer. The 
crocus prepared after this manner, is 
of a redder colour than that of the 
firit of the above procefles. 


CROCUS ANTIMONII 
5 LOTUS. 
Waſhed crocus of antimony. 
Lond. 

Reduce the crocus into a very ſubtile 
powder, and boil it in water; 
then, throwing away this water, 

waſh the. powder ſeveral times in 
freſh warm water until it becomes 
perfectly inſipid. 


Tas proceſs is deſigned chiefly 
to fit the crocus for the preparation 
of emetie tartar, of which a”) 

and 
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ind of the antimonial emetic wine, 
page 307. If the crocus was em- 
ployed for thoſe purpoſes without 
waſhing, the alkaline ſalt, which it 
is in ſome degree impregnated with 
from the deflagration of the nitre, 


would in part ſatiate the acids of 


the tartar and of the wine, and thus 
impeding their action on the metal - 
lic part of the antimony, render the 
medicines very precarious in ſtrength. 
That uncertainties of this kind may 
de the more effectually guarded a- 
gainlt, the glaſs, or rather the pure 
regulus of antimony, is by ſome 
preferred to the crocus, both for 
the emetic tartar and wine. The 
Edinburgh- College, as appears in 
the foregoing proceſs, does not al- 
low the crocus to be kept in its un- 
waſhed ftate, making the ablution a 
part of the preparation of it. 


EMETICUM MITE ANTI- 
MONII. 

A mild antimonial emetic. 

Take of * $4 2 

Antimony, one part; 
Nitre, two parts. | 

Grind them together, and throw 
them by little and little into a 
red hot crucible : when the defla- 
gration is over, the remaining 
matter, which proves white, is to 


be waſhed for uſe. 


Taz quantity. of nitre is here ſo 
large, as to conſume not only the 
ſulphur of the antimony, but like- 
wiſe great part of the inflammable 
principle of the regulus. Boerhaave, 
from whom this preparation is ta- 
ken, informs us, that it is ſo mild 
88 often to occaſion only ſome light 
nauſea and gentle vomiting, with a 
large diſcharge of ſaliva and thick 
urine. Its effects ſeem to be nearly 
the ame with thoſe of the Regulus 
medicinalis and Crocus medicinalis. 


- 
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-CALX ANTIMONII. 
Calx of antimony, com monly called 
. »  Diaphoretic antimony. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 


Let the powdered antimony be well 


mixed with the nitre, and gra- 
dually injected into a crucible, 
heated to a light white heat; the 
matter being afterwards taken 
from the fire, is to be waſhed 
with water, both from the ſalt 
which adheres to it, and from the 
groſſer part that is leſs perfectly 
calcined, 3 


Edinb. + 
Take of | 

Antimony, half a pound; 

Nitre, a pound and a half. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix them together, and 

throw the mixture, by a fmall 

ladleful at a time, into a red-hot 
crucible : when the detonation is 
over, let the white maſs be cal- 
cined 1n the fire for half an hour 
longer; then powder, and keep 
it in a glaſs veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 
This powder, unwaſhed, is called 


ANTIMONIUM DI PHORE- 
TICUM NIIRATUM. 


Nitrated diaphoretic antimony. + 


When the powder is waſhed with 
freſh quantities of water, till the 
water comes off inſipid, it is called 


ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 
. . TICUM LOTUM. 


Waſhed diaphoretic antimony. 


The ſeveral waſhings, mixed: toge- 
ther, filtered, and evaporated o- 
ver a gentle fire till a cuticle 
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forms on the furface, yield in 
the cold cryſtals, called 
NITRUM STIBIATUM. . 


Antimoniated nitre. + 


Tux calx of antimony, when freed 
by waſhing from the ſaline matter, 
is I mild, if not altogether 
inactive. Hoffman, Lemery, and 
others, aſſure us, that they have ne 
ver experienced from it any ſuch ei- 
fe&s as its uſual title (that under 
which it ſtands in the laſt of the a- 
bove proceſſes) imports: Boerhaave 
declares, that it is a mere metallic 
earth, entirely deſtitute of all medi- 
cinal virtue: and the Committee of 
the London College admit, that it 
has no ſenſible operation. The com- 
mon doſe is from five grains to a 


ſcruple, or half a dram; though 


Wilſon relates, that he has known 


n given by half ounces, and repeat · 
ed two or three times a · day, for ſe- 
veral days together. | 

Some report, that this calx, by 
keeping for a length of time, con- 
tracts an emetic quality: From 


whence it has been concluded, that 


the powers of the reguline part are 
not entirely deftroyed; that the 
preparation has the virtues of other 
antimonials which are given as alte - 


ratives; that is, in ſuch ſmall doſes as 
not to ſtimulate the primz viz; and 


that therefore diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, as it is certainly among the mild- 
eit preparations of that mineral, may 
be uſed for children, and ſuch deli- 
cate con{titutions where the ſtomach 
aud inteſlines are eaſily affected. The 
obſervation, however, from which 
theſe conclufions are drawn, does 
not appcar to be well founded: 


Ludovict relates, that after keep- 80 


iag the powder for four years, it 
as mild as at firſt ; and the 
Stratburgh P ia, with 


good reaſon, ſuſpects, that where 


the calx has proved emetic, it had 
I 


of the nitre to the antimony is ren- 


i 

either been given in ſuch caſes 2; 
would of themſelves have been at. 
tended with this ſymptom (for the 
great alexipharmac virtucs attriby, 
ted to it, have ocenſioned it to be 
exhibited even in the more danger. 
ous malignant fevers, and other gif, 
orders, which are frequently accom. 
panied with vomiting), or that it 
had nat been ſufficiently calcined, or 
perfectly freed from ſuch part of 
the regulus as might remain uncal. 
eined. The uncalcined part being 
groſſer than the true calx, the ſepa. 
ration is effected by waſhing over 
with water, in the ſame manner az 
directed in page 267, for ſeparating 
earthy powders from their groſſer 
parts. CT 6 | | 
It has been obferved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony is prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea-falt, 
of which all the common nitre con- 
tains {ome portion, the medicine 
has proved violently emetic. This 
effect is not owing to any particular 
quality of the ſea ſalt, but to its 
quantity, by which the proportion 


dered lefs. 

The Nitrum ffibiatum is produced 
by the deflagration of the fulphur of 
the antimony with the nitre, in the 
ſame manner as the Sal polzchreft, 
(page 486.) from which it differs 
no otherwiſe than in retaining ſome 
portion of the antimonial calx. 


CALX 1 NITRA 
A. > 50 
Nitrated calx of antimony. 
E #1 þ | 


Take of 

Antimony, calcined for making 

the glaſs of antimony, 

Nitre, equal weights. 

Haviog mixed, and put them into 
a crucible, let them be toaſted, 
ſo as the matter ſhall be of a red 
colour, for an hour; then let it 


be taken out of the crucible, and, 
after 


717. — Bo i r a «=, 


Chaps 10. 


ly with warm water till it is in- 
2 


Tunis preparation differs little 
from the Autimonium diaphoreticum 
tum. Both of them are nearly 
complete calces of antimony. But 
az the effects of every preparation of 
antimony, not already conjoined 
with an acid, muſt depend on the 
quantity and condition of the acid 
in the tomach, ſo the ablution of 
the baſe of the nitre in theſe laſt 
proceſſes, gives full power to the a- 
cid of the ſtomach to act as far as 

on the calx ; whereas when 
the unwaſhed calx 18 employed, a 
great quantity of the acid. in the 
lomach is neutralized by the alka- 
line baſe of the nitre adhering to 
the calx. - The Calx antimonii ni- 
trata is ſuppoſed to be the famous 
James's powder, which has been fo 
much celebrated of late years. But I 
know, that the original preparation, 
and on which the Doctor's heirs at 
preſent ſubſiſt, is conſiderably dif- 
ferent from the one here directed. 

© The calx antimonii nitrata has 
been thought preferable to emetic 
tartar, where the permanent effects 
of a long-continued nauſca are re- 
quired, and where we wiſh our an- 
timonials to paſs the pylorus and 
produce purging. But, like every 
other preparation where the reguline 
part is only rendered active by the 
acid in the ſtomach; the calx anti- 
monii nitrata is in all caſes of uncer- 
tain operation: ſometimes proving 
perfectly inert, and at other times 
very churliſh in its effects. The 
doſe is generally ten or twelve 
grains, and this is to be given all at 
once; an inconvenience not attend- 
wg the emetic tartar, the quantity 
and effects of which we can gene- 
tally meaſure with ſurpriſing mi- 
zuteneſs.“ 
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1 — ANTIMONII. 

erujſe of antimon 

Take of © fe of y 
Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 3 

Deflagrate them together, as in the 
foregoing proceſs. 


Tus reſults. of both proceſſes ap- 
pear to be altogether the ſame. It 
is not neceſſary to uſe ſo much ni- 
tre here, as when antimony itſelf 
is employed ; for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and 
which requires for its diſſipation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 
the antimony, is here already ſepa- 
rated. Two parts of nitre to one of 
the regulus are ſufficient. It is bet- 
ter, however, to have an over-pro- 
portion of nitre than an under one, 
leſt ſome parts of the regulus ſhould 
eſcape being ſufficiently calcined. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that 
though crude antimony and the re- 
gulus yield the ſame calces, yet the 
ſalts ſeparated in waſhing the calces 
are very different. As crude anti- 
mony contains common ſulphur, the 
acid of the ſulphur unites with the 
alkaline baſis of the nitre, and the 
reſult is a neutral ſalt, (page 486.) 
As the regulus contains the phlo- 
giltic, or inflammable principle, but 
no ſulphur, the nitre is alkaliſed, as 
it would be by charcoal or other like 
inflammable bodies, (page 441.) 
and is at the ſame time rendered 
more acrimontous than the common 
alkaline ſalts; probably owing ta 
the calx abſorbing the air of the al · 
kali.“ If only equal parts of the re · 
gulus and nitre be employed, and 
the ſire kept up ſtrong for an hour 
or more, the ſalt will prove more 
cauttic than even the potential cau- 
tery of the ſhops. But the cauſti · 
city of the ſalt will ſtill be far 
greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple re · 


gulus of antimony, the martial re- 


ulus be uſed. 8 
, RE-+ 
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REGULUS ANTIMONII 
MEDICINALIS. 
Medicinal regulus of antimony. 
SYS er | 
Take of 


Antimony, five ounces 
Sca ſalt, four ounces; 
Salt of tartar, one ounce. 

Grind them into powder, and throw 
the mixture; by little at a time, 
into a red hot crucible ;z occa- 
fionally breaking with an iron 
rod the cruſt that forms on the 
furface. When the fuſion is 
completed, pour out the matter 
into a heated cone, gently ſha- 

king it now and then, or ſtriking 

it on the fides, that the regulus 
may ſettle to the bottom: when 
grown cold, beat off the ſcoriæ, 
and grind the regulus into a pow- 


der, which is to be kept in a 


cloſe-ſtopped phial. 


Tuis medicine is nearly ſimilar 
in quality to one made with one- 
eighth of nitre, already deſcribed : 
in both proceſſes the antimony 1s 
freed from a ſmall portion of its 
ſulphur, which is diſſipated in flame 
by the nitre, and abſorbed by the 
alkaline falt. This preparation is 
greatly celebrated by Hoffman, and 
other German phyſicians, in ſundry 
obftinate chronical diſorders, and 


eſteemed one of the beſt antimoni- 
als that can be given with ſafety 


as alterants. It operates chiefly 
as a diaphoretic, and ſometimes, 
though rarely, proves emetic. "The 
doſe is from three or four grains to 
twenty. | 

This regulus, reduced to a ſub- 
tile powder, is the genuine Febriſuge 
powder of Craanius Pharm. Boruſjo- 
Brandenburg, edit. 1734. page 107.) 
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Part Il. 
frequently removed theſe diſorder; 
by occaſioning either a ſalutary * 
phoreſis, or acting mildy by a ſtool 
or vomit, The colour of the levi. 
gated powder is a purpliſh brown, 
The antimonial emetic of Boer. 
haave, already mentioned, which it 
white, is nearly ſimilar to it in it; 
medicinal effects. 

The common ſalt ſeems to be of 
no further uſe in the proceſs, than 
as it ſerves to promote the fuſion; 


and even for this it is not neceffary, 


The medicine is ſaid to be rather 
more mild and certain in operation 
if prepared without it. 

In regard to the uncertainty of 
its operation, ſee Calx AnTino- 
NII NiTRATA.? | 


REGULUS ANTIMONII. 
Regulus of antimony. 
Take of : * 4 

Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude tartar, of each equal parts, 
Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 
der; then mix, and rub them al- 

together. Throw the powder, 

at ſeveral times, into a red-hot 
crucible, taking care to break the 
cruſt which forms on the ſurface 
with an iron rod : when the de- 
tonation is over, let a ſtrong fire 
be made, that the matter may 
flow like water: then pour it out 
into a warm greaſed cone, which 
is to be gently {truck on the ſides 
that the regulus may ſeparate and 
fall to the bottom : when grown 
cold, let the regulus be cleared 
from the ſcoriz that lie a-top of 
It. 2 


Ix this proceſs, (which is taken 


from the edition of the Edinburgh 


Pharmacopœia, publiſhed in the 
year 1744) an alkaline ſalt is pro- 
duced from the nitre and tartar, in 
ſuch quantity, as entirely to abſorb 
the ſulphur of the antimony : the 
alkall, 


and has been greatly commended in 
all kinds of fevers, both of the in- 
intermittent and continual kind, 
Pharm. Argent. 1725. page 252) 
It is ſaid that a doſe or two have 
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Chap. 10. 
Alkali, thus ' ſulphurated, will take 
up more or leſs of the reguline part, 
according to its quantity, and the 
coptinuance of the fuſion. 

As the ingredients are above 
roportioned, the yield of regulus 


proves extremely ſmall, and if the 


{fon is long continued, ſcarce per- 
ceptible, almoſt the whole of 1t be- 
ing taken up into the ſcoriz: in 
order to obtain the largeſt quantity, 
the nitre ought to be diminiſhed one 
half, It is convenient to rub the 
nitre and tartar together, and defla- 
grate them in an iron ladle or pan 
before their mixture with the anti- 
mony ; for by this means, the loſs 
of ome part of the antimony, which 
otherwiſe happens from the vehe- 
mence of the deflagration, will be 
prevented, a ſmaller crucible will 
ſerve, and leſs time and labour com- 
plete the proceſs. 

The mixture of nitre and tartar 
deflagrated together, will reduce any 
of the antimonial calces (as the dia- 
phoretic antimony, ceruſſe, or anti- 
mony calcined by itſelf) into regu- 
lus; the oily matter of the tartar 
ſupplying the inflammable principle, 
which all calces require for their re + 
wal into a metallic form; and the 
alkaline ſalt promoting their fuſion. 
It is the common reducing flux of 
the chemiſts; by whom it is called, 
from its colour, the act flux, The 
largeſt yield of regulus hitherto. ob- 
tained from antimony, has been got 
by calcining it without addition, as 
directed hereafter for making glaſs 
of antimony, and reviving the calx 
by fuſion with this or other like 
compoſitions. Mr Geoffroy, who 
firſt commugiicated this method to 
the Freach Academy, ſeems to look 
upon ſoap (the ſubſtance he hap- 
pened to make uſe of himſelf) as the 
only one that will ſucceed ; but the 
elfects of this are not different from 
thoſe of the foregoing flux. Both 
conſiſt of an alkaline falt, aud an 
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inflammable (not ſulphureous) ſub- 
ſtance, which are the only materi- 
als here neceſſary. Upon the whole, 
the moſt advantageous proceſs for 
obtaining this regulus, appears ts 
be the following: 


Let powdered antimony be calcined 


or roaſted over a gentle fire, as 
directed hereafter for making the 
the glaſs. Mix the calx with a- 
bout equal its weight of ſome re- 
ducing flux, ſuch as the black 
flux above mentioned. Melt the 
mixture in a crucible, with a 
quick fire, and when in thin fu- 
ſion pour it into a cone, heated 
over a ſmoaky flame; the pure 
regulus will fall to the bottom, 
the ſcoriæ floating on the top. 


REGULUS ANTIMONII 
* MARTIALIS. 
artial regulus of antimony. 
Take of f 4 5 
Antimony, | 
Nitre, arti ane 
Crude tartar, of each one pound: 
Small pieces of iron, half a pound. 
Heat the iron in a crucible to a 
white heat; then gradually add 
the other ingredients, firtt pow- 
dered and mixed together, and 
proceed in the ſame manner as in 


the foregoing proceſs. 


Tus nitre might here be dimi- 
niſhed to one - fourth its weight, and 
the tartar to half that quantity. The 
pieces of iron may be ſmall nails; 
the filings of the metal, lying cloſer 
together, are not ſo readily acted 
upon by the. antimony. | 


*REGULUS ANTIMONIL 
STELLATUS. 
Stellated regulus of antimony. 
This is made by melting the martial 
regulus ſeveral times with freſh 
nitre and tartar. 
Tas 
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Tus ſimple regulus of antimony being alwa al in its own 
is more readily made to exhibit 4 of f — vts 10 Tyre 
ſtarry | appearance on its ſurface, The ſcoriæ produced in the fore. 
than the martial; which it will al- going proceſſes, afford medicines ef 
fo do by one, as well as by any num- violent than the regulus itſelf, ſome 
ber of fuſions : the phenomenon en- of which are in conſiderable eſteem 
tirely depends upon the regulus be- Theſe ſcoriz confiſt of the ſulphur 
ing pure, brought into extreme thin of the antimony united with an zl. 
fuſion, 9 ſlowly in the ws —_ falt, and a part of the regu- 

* without ing or moving it. us taken up by this compou 
the martial regulus is employed, it and — in — 2 

is convenient to _— freſh an- | "1 

timony (about one-fourth the weight | 

of the regulus) to abſorb ſuch part a tel Fim 

of the iron as may be retained in it: Golden fps I. 

when the whole is in perfect fuſion, 1 4 10 fulp f 2 f 

injeQ, at times, about one- eighth et the 3 "egy us of anti. 

of nitre,:or fixt alkaline: ſalt, pre- mou be reduce , into powder, 
viouſly dried, and made very hot. 5 1 kn a ple . then boil: 
The foregoing reguli-are at pre- 5 a conſidera 7 time 1n thrice 

ſent rarely, if ever, made uſe of in de ei 2 4 A 

— — — drop into it a proper quantity of 
them, have long been laid aſide as ſpirit of vitriel: a. powder vil 
precarious and unſafe, Hence the precipitate, which is to be wall. 
Edinburgh College, which retained + ed with water, till perfectly edul. 
them all in the edition of their Phar- * 1 and freed from its il 
macopœia publiſhed in 1744, have a 
at the late reviſal rejected them. ft ä | 
ſhould ſeem, however, that the pure SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
regulus, though greatly too virulent - PRACIPITATUM. 
to be taken by itſelf, might be em- Precipitated ſulphur of antimony. 
ployed to advantage for & making * — 2 ON 
of ſome other preparations, particu- Take of 
larly the antimonial wine and eme- Antimony, fixteen ounces ; 
tic tartar: for the uncertainty in ' Tartar, a pound; 
ſtrength, which has often been com- Nitre, half a pound. 

| Plained of in thoſe medicines, ap- Let thefe be reduced ſeparately in- 
pears to proceed chiefly from ſaline to powder, then mixed, thrown 
or ſulphureous matter in the anti- by degrees into a red-hot cru- 
monial preparation made uſe of for cible, and melted with a ftrong 
communicating the impregnation to fire. Pour out the matter into 
the wine or tartar z and (except the a conical mould; the metallic 
calces, which are diveſted of the part, commonly called regulus if 
proper antimonial virtues) the re- antimony, will fink to the bottom, 
gulus is the only form in _ we the ſcoriæ ſwimming above it. 
can expect to have the metallic part Diſſolve theſe ſcoriz in water, 
of the antimony free from — filtre the folution through paper, 
mixtures, the only antimonial pre- and precipitate the ſulphur by 
paration which we can depend on dropping in fome ſpirit 4 - 

ö - alt: 


Chap. 1 0. 
ſalt: laſtly, waſh the ſulphur from 
the dalts, and dry it for uſe. 


» 1243} "B+ 
. SULPHUR AURATUM 
ANUVIMONIL 
Golden emo of antimony. 
43-1 dinb. 9 55 
Boil, in an iron Tir: four pounds 
of cauſtic ley diluted with three 
pints of water, and throw in by 
degrees two pounds of pouder- 
ed antimony; keeping them con- 
tinually ſtirring, with an iron 
ſpatula, for three hours, over a 
gentle fire, and occaſionally ſup- 
plying more water. The liquor 
joaded with the ſulphur of anti- 
- many, being then ſtrained thro? 
a woollen cloth, drop into it gra- 
dually, whilſt it continues hot, ſo 
much ſpirit of aitre, diluted with 
an equal quantity of water, as 
ſhall be ſufficient to precipitate 
.the ſulphur, which 1s afterwards 
to be carefully waſhed with hot 
Water. 


Tue foregoing preparations are 
not ſtrictly ſulphurs; they contain 
a conſiderable quantity of the me- 
tallic part of the antimony, which is 


That made by the firſt of the above 
proceſſes, contains greateſt part of 
the metal; for, as we have already 
ſeen, very little, ſometimes ſcarce 
any at all, ſeparates in the fuſion. 
The quantity of regulus taken up 
in the ſecond alſo will be different, 
according to the degreee of fire em- 
ployed, and the length of time that 
the fuſion is continued. Theſe me- 
dicines therefore. muſt needs be li- 
able to great variation in point of 
lirength 3 and in this reſpect they 
a, perhaps, the moſt precarious, 
though ſome have affirmed that 
they are the moſt certain, of the 
atimonial medicines. 

The foregoing preparations prove 
emetic when taken on an empty 
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ſtomach, in a doſe of four, five, or 
ſix grains; but in the preſeat prac- 
tice they are ſcarce ever preſcribed 
in this intention; being chiefly uſed 


as alterative deobſtruents, particu- 


larly in cutaneous diforders, Their 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted, by 
making them up into pills with re- 
ſins or extracts, and giving them 
on a full Romach ; with theſe cau- 
tions, they have been increaſed to 
the rate of fixteen grains a-day, and 
continued for a conſiderable time, 
without occaſioning any diſturbance 
upwards or downwards. As their 
ſtrength 1s precarious, they ſhould 


be taken at firſt in very ſmall doſes, 


and increaſed by degrees according 
their effect. 

For the reaſon of the uncer- 
tainty of their operarion, fee Caix 
AnTimoni NtTRATA.? 

A compoſition of the ſulphur au- 
ratum, with mercurius dulcis, has 
been found a powerful, yet ſafe al- 
terative, in cutaneous diſorders; and 
has completed a cure after ſaliva- 
tion had failed. In venereal cafes, 
likewiſe, this medicine has produ- 
eed excellent effects. A mixture of 
equal parts of the ſulphur and calo- 
mel (well triturated together, and 
made into pills with extracts, &c.) 
may be taken from four to eight or 
ten grains, morning and night; the 
patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe a 
draught of a decoction of the woods, 
or other like liquors. This medi- 
cine generally promotes perſpira- 
tion, ſcarce occaſioning any ten- 
dency to vomit or purge, or affect- 
ing the mouth. See the Edinburgh 
Eſſays. vol. i. and the Ada Natur. 
Curief. vol. v. 


KERMES MINERALIS. 


Kermes mineral. 


Take of 
Antimony ſixteen ounces z 


Any 
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Water, one pint. | 
Boil them together for two 1 
then filtre the warm liquor; as 
it cools, the kermes will precipi- 


tate. Pour off the water, and add 


to it three ounces of freſh alka- 
line falt, and a pint more of wa- 
ter: in this liquor boil the re- 


maining antimony as before; and 


repeat the proceſs a third time, 
with the addition of only. two 
ounces of alkaline ſalt, and ano- 


ther pint of water; filtering the 


liquor as at firſt, and collecting 
the powders which ſublide n 
them in cooling. | 


Tuis medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed, in * France eſpe- 
cially,” under the names of Her- 
mes mineral pulvis, Garthuſianus 
poudre des Chartreaux, &c. It 
was, originally, a preparation of 
Glauber, and for ſome time kept 
a great ſecret, till at length the 
French king purchaſed the prepa- 
ration from M. de la Ligerie, for a 
conſiderable ſum, and communica- 
ted it to the public in the year 1720. 
In virtue, it is not different from 
the ſulphurs above-mentioned ; all 
of them owe their efficacy to a part 
of the regulus of the antimony, 
which the alkaline falt, by the me- 
diation of the ſulphur, renders ſo- 
luble in water. 8 

« Chemiſts are, however, divided 
in their opinions with reſpect to 
the preciſe chemical condition of 
the reguline part in the preparations 
called hepata of antimony. Some 
have alleged that they contain not 
a particle of alkaline ſalt: It is at 
any rate certain, that the quantity 
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Any fixt alkaline. alt four oun- - 


alkali ee! and ſeveral other 
cireumſtances At beſt, the Whole 
of them are liable to the ſame un. 
certdinty in their operation as the 
calces of antimony.“ 


PANACEA ANTIMONII. 
'  Panacea of antimony. 
Take of | 
Antimony, ſix ounces; 
Nitre, two ounces; 
Common ſalt, an ounce and a 
half; f 
6 an ounce. 
Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red. 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour=after the laſt 
injection: then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible, which when cold 
muſt be broken to get it out. in 
the bottom will be found a quan- 
tity of regulus; above this a 
compact lirer- coloured ſubſtance; 
and on the top, a more ſpongy 
maſs: this laſt is to be reduced 
into powder, edulcorated with 
water, and dried when it appears 
of a fine garden, n. 


Tuis ried is ſuppoſed to 
have been the baſis of Lockyer”'s pills, 
which were formerly a celebrated 
purge. Len grains of the powder, 
mixed with an ounce of white ſugar- 
candy, and made up into a mals 
with mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
may be divided into an hundred 
ſmall pills; of which one, two, or 
three, taken at a time, are ſaid to 
work gently by ſtool and vomit. 
The compact liver-coloured ſub- 
{tance, which lies immediately above 
the regulus, operates more churliſh- 
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and condition of the reguline part ly. I his laſt appears to be nearly 
muſt vary according to the different of the ſame nature with the Crocus 
proportions of the ingredients, the antimonii, and the former with the 
time of the precipitation the great- Sulphur auratum. 

er or leſs degree of cauſticity of the | VL 
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VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
* Glaſs 0 antimo « 
a? wood 

: Strow antimony, beat into a coarſe 
powder like ſand, upon a ſhallow 

unglazed earthen veſſel, and ap- 
ply a gentle heat underneath, 
that the antimony may be heated 

| flowly ; keeping it at the fame 
time continually ſtirring to pre- 
vent it running into lumps. 
White vapours of a ſulphureous 
ſmell will ariſe from it. When 
at the ſame degree of heat theſe 
ceaſe to exhale, increaſe the fire 
a little, ſo that the vapours may 
again ariſe z go on in this manner 
till the powder, when brought to 
a red heat, exhales no more va- 
pours. Melt the calx in a cru- 
cible with an intenſe heat, till it 

takes on the appearance of melt- 
ed glaſs; then pour it out on a 
heated braſs plate or diſh.” 


Tus calcination of antimony, to 
fit it for making a tranſparent glaſs, 
ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs the o- 
perator be very wary and circum- 
ſpe& in the management of it. The 
molt convenient veſſel is a broad ſhal- 
low diſh, or a ſmooth flat tile, pla- 
ced under a chimney. The anti- 
mony ſhould be the purer ſort, ſuch 
as is uſually found at the apex of 
the cones : this, groſsly powdered, 
is to be evenly ſpread over the bot- 
tom of the pan, ſo as not lie above 
a quarter of an inch thick on any 


part. The fire ſhould be at firſt no 


greater than is juſt ſufficient to raiſe 
a fume from the antimony, which 
is to be now and then ſtirred : when 
the fumes begin to decay, increaſe 
the heat, taking care not to raiſe 
it ſo high as to melt the antimony, 
or run the powder into lumps : af- 
ter ſome time the veſſel may be made 
red hot, and kept in this Hate until 
the matter will not, upon being ſtir- 


"_ any longer. fume. If this part 
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zor. 
of the proceſs be duly condued, 
the antimony will appear in an uni- 
form powder, without any lumps, 
and of a grey colour. | 

With this powder fill two-thirds 
of a crucible, which is to be covered 
with a tile, and placed in a wind- 
furnace. Gradually increaſe the fire. 
till the calx is in perfect fuſion, 
when it is to be now and then ex- 
amined by dipping a clean iron wire 
into it. If the matter which ad- 
heres to the end of the wire appears 
ſmooth and equally tranſparent, the 
vitrification is completed, and the 
glaſs may be poured out upon a hot 
ſmooth ſtone or copper plate, and 
ſuffered to cool by flow degrees to - 
prevent its cracking and flying in 
pieces. It is of a tranſparent yel - 
lowiſh red colour. N 

The glaſs of antimony uſually 
met with in the ſhops, is ſaid to 
be prepared with certain additions; 
which may, perhaps, render it not 
ſo fit for the purpoſe here deſigned; 
By the method above directed, it 
may be eaſily made in the requiſite 
perfection without any addition. 

As we have ſeen, in a former 
proceſs, antimony rendered nearly 
or altogether inactive by calcina- 
tion, it might be expected that the 
calx and glaſs of the preſent proceſs 
would be likewiſe inert. But here 
the calcination is far leſs perfect than 
in the other caſe, where the inflam- 
mable principle of the regulus is to- 
tally burnt out by deflagration with ' 
nitre : there the calx is of perfect 
whiteneſs, and a glaſs made from 
that calx (with the addition of any 
ſaline flux, for of itſelf it will not 
vitrify) has little colour: but here 
ſo much of the inflammable principle 
is left, that the calx is grey, and the 
glaſs of a high colour. The calci- 
ned antimony is {aid by Boerhaave 
to be violently emetic. Experience 
has ſhown that the glaſs is fo, in- 
ſomuch as ts be unſafe for internal 

| Na ule. 


* 


bout one dram 


preſent practice as being ſubſervĩ 
ent to ſome other preparations, par- 
ticularly the emetie tartar and anti- 


_ menial wine; and in combination 


with wax and ſome other ſubſtances 
by which its power is obtunded. 


* . VITRUM ANTIMONIE 
CERATUM. 


Ceratad gi | of antimony. 
2 


| Take of 


_ Yellow wax, a dram ; 
. Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce.  _ 
Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 
throw into it the powdered glaſs : 
keep tle miftture over a gentle 
fire for half an hour, continually 
firring it; then pour it out upon 
a paper, and when cold grind it 
into powder. OD 


Tx: glaſs melts in the wax with 
a very ſoft heat: after it has been 


about twenty minutes on the fire, 


it begins to change its colour, and 
-in ten more comes near to that of 
Scotch ſnuff, which is a mark of 


its being ſufficiently prepared: the 


quantity ſet down above, loſes a- 
of its weight in the 

proceſs. | =P 
This medicine has for ſome time 
been greatly efteemed in dyſente- 
ries : ſeveral inſtances of its good 


effects, in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 


in the fifth volnme of the Edinburgh 
Eſſays, from which the above re- 
marks on the preparation are taken. 
The doſe is from two or three grains 
to twenty, according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient. In its o- 
peration, it makes ſome perſons ſick, 
and vomit z it purges almoſt every 
one; though it has ſometimes ef- 
Feed a cure without occaſioning 
any evacuation or ſickneſs. 

Mr Geoffroy gives two pretty 
fingular preparations of glaſy of an · 
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uſe. It is employed chiefly in the 


timony, which ſeem to have ſome 
affinity with.this. One is made by 
digeſting the glaſs, moſt ſubtilely 
levigated, with a ſolution of maſtich 
made in ſpirit of wine, for three or 
four days, now and then ſhaking 
the mixture; and at laſt evapora- 
ting the ſpirit ſo as to leave the ma. 
ſtich and glaſs exactly mingled, 
Glaſs of antimony thus prepared, 
is ſaid not to prove emetic, but to 


act merely as a cathartic, and that 


not of the violent kind. A prepa- 
ration like this was firft publiſhed 
by Hartmann, under the name of 
his... 

The other preparation 1s made by 
burning ſpirit of wine upon the glals 
three or four times, the powder be- 
ing every time exquiſitely rubbed up- 
on a'marble. The-doſe of this me. 
dicine is from ten grains to twenty 
or thirty: it is ſaid to operate mild- 


ly both upwards and downwards, 


and ſometimes to prove ſudorific. 


ANTIMONIUM CATHARTI- 
CUM. | 
* The purging antimony of Wilſon. 
Take four ounces of glaſs of anti- 
many, finely powdered, and gra- 
dually pour thereon twelve oun- 
ces of oil of vitriol; diſtil in a 
ſand-heat; and waſh the powder, 
which remains in the bottom of 
the retort, till all its aerimony it 
is loſt ; then dry it, and grind it 
with an equal weight of Glau- 
ber's cathartic ſalt, and a double 
quantity of vitriolated nitre. Let 
this mixture be kept a quarter of 
an hour in gentle fuſion in a cru- 
cible.; and afterwards pulveriſed, 
waſhed, and dried for uſe. 


Mr Wilſon, the inventor of this 
preparation, informs us, that it isthe 
moſt certain, antimonial purge be 
ever. met with; that it operates 
without nauſeating the ſtomach; 
and that hy the uſe of this power 

Yr 
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only, he knew three confirmed poxes 
eured. His doſe is from two grains 
to ten. | > FS ale 
We have already obſerved, that 
the glaſs of antimony contains a 
part of the regulus not fully diveſt- 
ed of its inflammable principle. The 


vitriolic acid and neutral ſalts con- 


taining this acid, abſorb the inflam- 
mable principle from ſundry metal- 
lic and other bodies; and on this 


| 2 depends the mitigation of 


the glaſs in the preſent proceſs. - 
| CAUSTICUM 
| ANTIMONIALE. 
The antimonial cauſtic. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Crude antimony, one pound; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimatè, two 
pounds. | 1 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and diſtil them 
in a wide -necked retort, with a 
gentle ſand-heat! The matter 
which ariſes into the neck of the 


retort is to be expoſed to the air, 


that it may run into a liquor, 


 CAUSTICUM ANTIMO- 

NIALE, vulgo BUTYRUM 

ANTIMONII. 
Butter of antimony. 


Take of 


Crude antimony, one part; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, two 


arts. Mo 
Grind them firſt ſeparately; then 


thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 

a ſhort wide neck) ſo as to fill 
one half of it: the retart being 
placed in a ſand-furnace, and a 
receiver adapted to it, give firlt a 
gentle heat, that only a dewy va- 
paur may ariſe: the fire being 
then increaſed, an gily Iiquor will 


aſcend and congeal in the neck 
of the retort, appearing like ice, 
vrhich is to be melted down by a 
live ceal cautiouſly applied. 'This 
oily matter is to be reQifieds in 
a glaſs retort, into a pellucid li · 
quor. ; 
Tuarsz proceſſes are e 
dangerous, inſomuch that even the 
life of the operator, though tolera · 
bly verſed in common pharmacy, 
may be affected for want of taking 
due care herein. Boerhaave relates, 
that one who from the title he gives 
him is not to be ſuppoſed inexpert in 
chemical operations, or unacquaint- 
ed with the danger attending this, 
was ſuffocated .for want of proper 
care to prevent the burſting of the 
retort. The fumes which ariſe, 
even upon mixing the antimon 
with the ſublimate, are highly noxi- 
ous, and ſometimes iſſue ſo copiouſly 
and ſuddenly, as very difficultly to 
be avoided. The utmoſt circum- 
ſpection therefore is neceſſary. 


The cauſtic, or butter, as it is 
called, appears to be a ſolution of 


the metallic part of the antimony 
in the marine acid of the ſublimate; 
the ſulphur of the antimony, and 
the mercury of the ſublimate, re- 
main at the bottom of the retort, 
united into an ethiops. This ſolu - 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit of 
ſalt in its liquid tate, and cannot 
be effected, unleſs (as in the cafe of 
making ſublimate) either the acid- 
is highly. concentrated, and both 


the ingredients ſtrongly heated ; "or . 


when the antimony is 97 2 to 
the vapours of the acid diſtilled from 


the black calx of manganeſe. By 
this laſt wh a perfect ſolution of 


the regulus of antimony in the mu- 
riatic acid is effected. We owe the 


account of this ſimpler and leſs ex- 


penſive method to the author of the 
notes to the Engliſh tranſlation of 


Fourcroy's Chemiſtry,% If regulvs 
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of antimony was added in the diſtil- 
lation of ſpirit of ſea · ſalt without 
Vater, a ſolution would alſo be 


; 


"ariſes into the neck of the retort 
is liquefied by the moiſture of the 
air, it proves leſs corroſive than 
.whicaſſMcltcd down and rectiſied by 
heat; though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſufficiently ſtrong for the 
nr it is intended for, as the 
nu 


| ming of fungous fleſh and the 
callous lips of ulcers. It is remark- 
able, that though this ſaline con- 
erete readily and almoſt entirely 
diſſolves by the humidity of the air, 
only a ſmall quantity of white pow- 
*der ſeparating, it neverthelefs will 
"not diſſolve on putting water to it 
directly: even when previouſly li- 
quefied by the air, the addition of 
water will precipitate the ſolution. 


-CINNABARIS ANTIMONIE. 
TL.innabar of antimony. 
n 
Let the matter, which remains in 
thbe retort after the diſtillation of 
the cauſtic, be fublimed in a coat- 
ed matraſs, in an open frre. 


0 


RETRY Edinb. + 
As ſoon as red vapours begin to ap- 
- pear in the diſtillation of the but - 
ter, change the receiver, without 
luting the junctures; and increafe 
the fire until the retort becomes 
= intenſely red-hot : in an hour or 
to the whole of the black powder 
will be ſublimed, and its colour 
changed into red. Then break 
the retort, and diligently ſeparate 
the cinnabar, which will be found 
in the neck, from the black 
droſſy matter. 


Tux cinnabar of antimony tis 
compoſed of the ſulphur of the an- 
timony, and the mercury of the 


ſublimate, which are perfectly the 
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ſame with the common brimſlone 


and quickfilver, of which the cinnd. 


Baris factitia is made. The anti- 


monial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 


ey : 
OE. the congealed matter that ingredients are laboriouſly extracted 


from other fubſtances, is not differ- 


ent from the common cinnabar made 


with the fame materials, procured 
at a much cheaper rate. The former 
indeed is generally of a darker co- 
lour than the other, and has ſome. 
what of a needled appearance, like 
that of antimony itſelf; from whence 
it has been ſuppoſed to participate 
of the metallic part of that mineral, 
But it appears from experiment, 
that both the colour and needles 
form are entirely accidental, and 
owing to the mixture containing a 
larger proportion of ſulphur, and 
being ſublimed in a more languid 
manner. 


MERCURIUS VITA, ſeu 
PULVIS ALGEROTHI. 
Mercury of life, or Algereth's 
5 | powder, « 
Take of | 


Rectified butter of antimony, as 

much as you pleaſe. | 

Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipita- 
ted; edulcorate this by repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and dry 
it by a flow fire. | 


FTuais powder has not, as its name 
ſhould ſeem to imply, any thing of 
mercury in it; but is ſolely compo- 
ſed of the regaline part of the anti- 
mony, corroded by the acid ſpirit 
of ſea - ſalt; which acid is fo cloſeiy 


united, as not te be ſeparated by 


any ablntion with water. Le Mort 


directs fome alkaline falt to be diſ- 
ſolved in the water, in order to ob- 
tund the acid: Several other me- 
thods alſo have been contrived for 
eorrecting and abating the force of 
this violent emetic ; but they —_ 


Chap. 10. 
leave it ſtill virulent, or render it 
inert. It has therefore for a long 
time been laid aſide by practitioners. 
The Edinburgh College have late- 
ly received a proceſs of this kind as 


ſubſervient to the preparation of 
emetic tartar.” | 


BEZOARDICUM MINE. 
RALE. p 

| Bezoar mineral. 

Take any quantity of butter of an- 

_ timony newly rectified, and gra- 
dually drop into it ſpirit of nitre 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Draw 
off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, pla- 
ced in a ſand-heat, till a dry pow- 
der remains behind : add to this 
a little freſh ſpirit of aitre, and 
again exſiccate it. Repeat this 
a third time; then commit the 
powder in a crucible to a naked 

te till it has received an almoſt 
white heat, and detain it in this 
ſtate for half an hour. 


Tunis preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 
the ©perator, by dropping the but- 
ter of antimony into three or four 
times its weight in ſpirit of nitre, 
and diſtiling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which is afterwards to be 
calcined, as above direted. It may 
likewiſe be made by diftilling ſpirit 
of nitre from the mercurius vitz, 
and calcining the remainder ; or by 


deflagrating the mercurius vitz with - 


thrice its weight of pure nitre. This 
laſt method, propoſed hy Wedelius, 
is followed by the Auguſtan College. 

Bezoar mineral was formerly held 
in great eſteem as a diaphoretic; 
but its reputation is at preſent al- 
molt loſt. It is not different in me- 
dical virtue, or in any ſenſible qua- 
lity, from the calces of antimony 
made direQly by deflagration with 
nitre; ſome of which have generally 
lupplied its place in the ſhops. . It 
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appears at firft pretty extraordina- 
ry, that the violent cauſtic butter of 
antimony ſhould be rendered indo- 
lent by the corroſive ſpirit of nitre. 
How this happens will be eaftly 
underſtood, upon confidering, that 
the nitrous acid expels the marine 
(to which the cauſtic quality of the 
butter is owing ), and is itſelf expel- 
led from moſt metallic ſubſtances þ 

fire. 


TARTARUM EMETICUM, 
* Emetic tartar. 


' Lord. 

Take of X 

Waſhed crocus of antimony, 

- Cryſtals of tartar, each half a 
pound ; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil them together for half an 
hour; then filtre the liquor, an 
after due evaporation ſet jt by to 
cryltalliſe, 


Edinh. + 

Take of | 
Cream of tartar, four ounees ; 
Glaſs of antimony, powdered, 

two ounces. 

Boil them together in fix pints of 
water for ten hours, ſtirring them 
frequently with a ſpatula, and 
adding more water as there is oc: 
caſion. Filtre the liquor while 
warm, and evaporate it either to 
dryneſs, or only till a pellicle 
forms, that it may ſhoot into cry- 

ſtals. 

It may likewiſe be prepared in the 
ſame manner from the Cracus mes 

 tallorum waſhed. 


Take of Oe: SO 
Antimonial cauſtic what quantity 
you pleaſe. 1101 
Infuſe it in warm water in which 
purified fixed vegetable alkali ap 
lone hath been previouſly diſſole 
ved, that the -antimonial powder 
may be precipitated; which afteß 
5 Nn 3 8 


: 


f antimony was added in the diſtil- 
lation of ſpirit of ſea · ſalt without 
"water, à ſolution would alſo be 


ITT 
. the congealed matter that 
ariſes into the neck of the retort 
is liquefied by the moiſture of the 
air, it proves leſs corroſive than 
.whenWelted down and rectified by 
heat; though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſufficiently ſtrong for the 
purpoſes it is intended for, as the 
-coniſuming of fungous fleſh and the 
-callous lips of ulcers. It is remark- 
"able, that though this ſaline con- 
crete readily and almoſt entirely 
diſſolves by the humidity of the air, 
only a ſmall quantity of white pow- 
*der ſeparating, it neverthelefs will 
mot diflolve on putting water to it 
directly: even when previouſly li- 
quefied by the air, the addition of 


water will precipitate the ſolution. | 


-CINNABARIS ANTIMONII. 

CTL.innabar of antimony. | 
Lond. 

Let the matter, which remains in 

the cauſtic, be fublimed in a coat- 

ce ed matraſs, in an open fire. 


* * 


. 
As ſoon as red vapours begin to ap- 


pear in the diſtillation of the but · 


ter, change the receiver, without 
Juting the junctures; and increafe 
the fire until the retort becomes 
= intenſely red-hot : in an hour or 
to the whole of the black powder 
- will be ſublimed, and its colour 
changed into red. Then break 
the retort, and diligently ſeparate 
the cinnabar, which will be found 
in the neck, from the black 
droſſy matter. 


Tux cinnabar of antimony tis 
compoſed of the ſulphur of the an- 
timony, and the mercury of the 


b ſublimate, which are perfectli the 


Take of 
the retort after the diſtillation of 
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ſame with the common brimſtors 


and quickfilver, of which the cinng. 


Baris fadtitia is made. The anti. 


monial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 
ingredients are laboriouſly extracted 


from other ſubſtances, is not differ- 


ent from the common cinnabar made 


with the fame materials, procured 
at a much cheaper rate. The former 
indeed is generally of a darker co- 
lour than the other, and has ſome. 
what of a needled appearance, like 
that of antimony itſelf; from whence 
it has been ſuppoſed to participate 
of the metallic part of that mineral, 
But it appears from experiment, 
that both the colour and needles 
form are entirely accidental, and 
owing to the mixture containing a 
larger proportion of ſulphur, and 
being ſublimed in a more languid 
manner. | 


MERCURIUS VITAE, ſeu 
PULVIS ALGEROT Hl. 
Mercury of life, or Algeroth's 

| | powder. 


Rectified butter of antimony, as 
much as you pleaſe. 

Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipita- 
ted; edulcorate this by repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and dry 
it by a flow fire. 


Fuis powder has not, as its name 
ſhould ſeem to imply, any thing of 
mercury in it; but is ſolely compo- 


fed of the reguline part of the anti- 


mony, corroded by the acid ſpirit 
of ſea - ſalt; which acid is fo cloſely 


united, as not te be ſeparated by 


any ablntion with water. Le Mort 
dire&s fome alkaline falt to be diſ- 
ſolved in the water, in order to ob- 
tund the acid : Several other me- 
thods alſo have been contrived for 
eorrecting and abating the force of 
this violent emetic ; but they _—_ 


Chap. 10. 


inert. It has therefore for a long 
time been laid aſide by practitioners. 
The Edinburgh College have late- 
ly received a proceſs of this kind as 
ſubſervient to the preparation of 
emetic tartar.? | 


 BEZOARDICUM MINE- 
RALE. > 

| Bezoar mineral. | 

Take any quantity of butter of an- 

timony newly rectified, and gra- 


dually drop into it ſpirit of nitre 


till the efferveſcence ceaſes, Draw 

off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, pla- 
ced in a ſand-heat, till a dry pow- 
der remains behind : add to this 
a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, and 
again exſiccate it. Repeat this 
a third time; then commit the 
powder in a crucible to a naked 

fire till it has received an almoſt 
white heat, and detain it in this 
ſtate for half an hour. 


Tuis preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 
the operator, by dropping the but- 
ter of antimony into three or four 
times its weight in ſpirit of nitre, 
and diſtilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which is afterwards tò be 
calcined, as above directed. It may 
likewiſe be made by diſtilling ſpirit 
of nitre from the mercurius vitz, 
and calcining the remainder ; or by 
deflagrating the mercurius vitz with 
thrice its weight of pure nitre. This 
lat method, propoſed hy Wedelius, 


is followed by the Auguſtan College. failorum waſhed. 


Bezoar mineral was formerly held 
in great eſteem as a diaphoretic ; 
but its reputation is at preſent al: 
moſt loſt. It is not different in me- 
ical virtue, or in any ſenſible qua- 
lity, from the calces of antimony 
made dire&ly by deflagration with 
nitre; ſome of which have generally 
lupplicd its place in the ſhops, It 
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leave it ſtill virulent, or render it 


365- 
appears at firft pretty extraordina- 
ry, that the violent cauſtic butter of 
antimony ſhould be rendered indo- 
lent by the corroſive ſpirit of nitre. 
How this happens will be eaftly 
underſtood, upon confidering, that 
the nitrous acid expels the marine 
(to which the cauſtic quality of the 
butter is owing ), and is itſelf expel- 


led from moſt metallic ſubſtances by 
fir e. ; : 


TARTARUM EMETICUM, 
| * Emetic tartar. 


a Lond. 
Take of 
Waſhed crocus of antimony, 
- Cryſtals of tartar, each half a 
pound ; | 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them together for half an 
hour; then filtre the liquor, an 


after due evaporation ſet jt by to 
cryltalliſe, . 


2 


Edinb. + 

Take of 
Cream of tartar, four ounees; 
Glaſs of antimony, powdered, 

| two Ounces. 

Boil them together in fix pints of 
water for ten hours, ſtirring them 
frequently with a ſpatula, and 
adding more water as there is od 
caſion. Filtre the liquor while 
warm, and evaporate it either to 
dryneſs, or only till a pellicle 
forms, that it may ſhoot into cry- 


ſtals. 


It may likewiſe be prepared in the 
ſame manner from the Crocus mes 


L 


Take of Ye 
Antimoniĩal cauſtic what quantity 
you pleaſe. | 
Infuſe it in warm water 
purified fixed vegetable alkali ag 


in which 


lone hath been previouſly diſſole 


ved, that the antimonial powdex 
may be precipitated; which after _ 
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being well walked is to be exe. 
— | 


Then to five oaks of water, add 


this powaer nine drams, cry- 
Is of tartar, beat into a very 


mine powder, two ounces and a 


half; boil for a little till the 
powders are diffolved. 


Let the ſtrained ſolution be flowly 


- evaporated in a glaſs veſſel to a 
pellicle, ſo as cryſtals may be 
formed. 
© We have retained the formula 

directed for this ration in the 
former editions of the Edinburgh 


Pharmacopœia. The reaſon of 
this innovation, and which was firſt 


ſtarted by Mr Macquer, ſeems to 
have been a ſuſpicion, that the de- 


gree of calcination ſuffeted by the 
metal before its fuſion muſt be va - 
rious in different glaſſes of antimo- 


- Ny. But we are not certain whe- 


ther the tranſparency of the glaſs 


may not be taken for an equally ſure 


teſt of the degree of calcination of 
the regulus, as the precipitation 


from an acid, and by an alkali, both 


of which muſt frequently differ, and 
conſiderably vary the proceſs in the 
hands of different apothecaries. 
Whether the glaſs of antimony or 
this precipitated powder is employ- 
ed, ſome attention 1s required in 


Tollecting the cryſtals, as ſome of 


them ſoot which contain no metal. 
Aſter they are all ſeparated from 


the liquor, they ought to be beat 


together in a glaſs mortar into a fine 
powder, whereby the medicine may 
be of uniform ſtrength. 

« Emetic tartar is, of all other 


| Preparations of antimony, the moft 


certain in its operation. 

It will be fufficient in conſider- 
ing the medicinal effects of antimo- 
mals, that we ſhould obſerve, once 


For all, tbat their emetie property 
depends on two different conditions 


of the reguline part: the firſt is 
where the reguline part is only ac- 


IL 
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tive, by being rendered ſo from 
meeting with an acid in the ſto- 


mäch: the ſecond is, where the re- 
guline part is already joined with 


an acid, rendering it active. It is 


obvious, that thoſe preparations, 
reducible to the firſt head, muſt 
always be of uncertain operation, 
Such, then, is the equal uncertainty 
in the chemical condition and medi- 
cinal effects of the croci, the hepata, 
and the calces ; all of which pro. 
.cefſes are different ſteps or degrees of 
freeing the reguline part of ſulphur 
and phlogiſton. It is equally plain, 
that the preparations coming under 
our ſecond head, muſt be always 
conſtant and certain in their opera- 
tion. Such a one 1s emetic tartar, 
whoſe doſe and effects we can mea, 
ſure with amazing exactneſs.“ 

The title of this medicine ex- 
preſſes its principal operation. It is 
one of the beſt of the antimonial e- 
metics, acting more powerfully than 
the quantity of crocus contained in 
it would do by itſelf, though it does 
not ſo much ruffle the conſtitution. 
And indeed antimonaals in general, 
when thus rendered ſoluble by vege- 


table acids, are more ſafe and cer. 


tain in their effects than the violent 
preparations of that mineral exhi- 
bited by themſelves; the former 
never varying in their action from a 
difference in the food taken during 
their uſe, or other like ctrcumſtan- 
ces, which occaſioning more or leſs 
of the others to be diſſolved, make 


them operate with different degrees 


of force. - 'Thus crude antimony, 
where acid food has been liberally 
taken, has ſometimes proved vio- 
lently emetic ; whilſt, in other cir» 
cumſtances, it has no ſuch effect. 
The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
deſigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is © from two to four 
grains. Itimay likewiſe be advanta- 
geouſſy given in much ſmaller doſes, 
as a nauſeating and ſydorific medi- 


1 ( 
* 
- 
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PREPARATIONS OF BISMUTH. . 


HIS metal- reſembles in ap- 

1  pearance the regulus of anti- 

mony, but differs greatly from it in 
itspharmaceuticalpropertiesand me- 

dical qualities. It melts in a very 
{mall heat, long before ignition; 

and totally diſſolves, with great ef- 
ferveſcence, in aquafortis, which 
only corrodes the antimonial metal. 

As a medicine, it ſeems, when pure, 

to have little or no effect; though 
ſome preparatioys of it were former- 

ly accounted diaphoretic. At pre- 

ſent, only one preparation comes 

under the notice of the apothecary 
er chemiſt, and that deſigned for 
external uſe, | | 


MAGI1STERIUM BISMUTR1L 
Magiſtery of biſmuth. | 
Diſſolve biſmuth in a proper quan- 
tity of aquafortis, without heat, 
adding the biſmuth by little and 


$2 c 


; a A 
HIS metal melts in a red heat; 
and, if the air is admitted, 
flames, and ſublimes into light, 
white, and down flowers ; if the air 
1s excluded, it ariſes, by a ſtrong 
fre, in its metallic form. Sulphur, 
which unites with, or ſcorifies all 
the other metals except gold, does 
not act on zinc. Acids of every 
kind diſſolve it. | 
Zinc, its flowers or calces, and 
olutions, taken internally, prove 
Rrong and quick emetics: in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic. Externally, they are cooling, 


aſtringent, and deſiccati 


tire, 


: 4 
PREPARATIONS OF ZINC» 


little at a time. Pour the ſolu · 
tion into ſixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water; it will grow 
milky, and on ſtanding for ſdme 

time depoſite a bright white 
precipitate: the addition of ſpi- 
rit of wine will expedite the pre- 
cipitation. Waſh the powder in 
freſh parcels of water, and dry 
it in à ſhady place betwixt two 
papers. 1 


Tuts preparation is of ſome e- 
ſeem as a coſmetic, which is the 
only uſe it is now applied to. The 
diaphoretic virtues attributed to it 
when taken internally, have very 
little foundation, and by the pre- 
ſent practice are not at all regarded. 
It was propoſed to be received in 
our Pharmacopœia at the late re- 
viſal, but was found much too in- 
ſignifieant to be admitted there. 


2 * 


PuRIFICATIO zixc 
Purification of zinc. © 
Melt zinc with a heat no greater 
than is juſt ſufficient to keep it 
fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod, and throw in alternately 
pieces of ſulphur and of tallow, 
the firſt in largeft quantity. If 
any conſiſtent matter, or ſcoria, 
forms on the top, take it off, and 
continue the proceſs, until the 
ſulphur is found to burn freely 
and totally away on the ſurface 
of the fluid zinc. | 


Zune uſually contains a portion 
Na4 of | 
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Let a large crucible be placed in a 


furnace, in an inclined fituation, 
only half upright; when the bot- 
tom of the veſſel! is moderatcly 
red, put a ſmall piece of zinc, a- 
bout the weight of two drams, 


into it. The zinc flames in a ſhort. 


time, and is at the ſame time con- 
verted into a ſpongy calx, which 
zs to be raked from the ſurface of 
the metal with an iron ſpatula, 
that the combuſtion may be more 
complete ; when the zinc ceaſes 
to flame, take the calx out of the 


- crucible Having put in another 


of zinc, the operation may 
repeated as often as you pleaſe. 


| Laſtly, the calx is to be prepared 


like antimony.? 


Tus flowers are preferable for 
medicinal purpoſes to tutty, and 
the mare impure ſublimates of zinc, 
Which are obtained in the brafs 
works ; and likewife to calamine, 


the natural ore of this metal, which 


4 ; 
s E C 


of lead, which this proceſs effectu - 


EE 
a % 
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contains a large quantity of earth, 
and frequently a portion of hetero- 


geneous metallic matter. The 
flowers of zinc, in doſes from one to 
feven or eight grains, have been 
much celebrated of late years in the 
eure of epilepſy and ſeveral ſpaſmo- 


dic affections; and there are (uf. 


cient teſtimonies of their good ef. 
fects, where tonic remedies in thoſe 
affections are proper,? 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM. 
5 White vitrial. / 
| Edinb. 
Take of " 
Zinc, cut into ſmall pieces, three 
ounces; 
Vuriolic acid, five ounces 
Water,. twenty ounces. | 
Having mixed the acid and water, 
add the zinc, and when the ebul. 
lition is finiſhed ſtrain the liquor; 
then after proper evaporation ſet 
it apart in a cold place, that it 
may ſhoot into cryſtals.” 


Tuis falt is an elegant white vi. 
triol. It differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the ſal vitrioli of 
the ſhops, only in being purer, and 


perfectly free from any admixture 


of copper, or ſuch other foreign me- 
tallic bodies as the others generally 
contain, * 


T. XI. 


Courounp MaraLLIc PREPARATIONS. 


LAPIS MEDICAMENTOSUS. 
The medicinal flong, 
Lend. 


TAKE of 
Litharge, F | 

Bole armenic, or French bole, 
Alum, each half a pound; 
Colcothar of green vitriol, three 
* ounces; 


Vinegar, a quarter of a pint. 


Mix and dry them till they grow 
5 30 


Tunis preparation is employed ex · 


ternally as an aſtringent, for faſten- 


ing looſe teeth, preſerving the gums, 
healing and drying up ulcers aud 
wounds, and reprefling defluxions of 
hin acrid humours upon the eyes. 

t ig ſometimes uſed in * 

6 or 


n 


+ 4 


for checking a gonorrhœa, after the 
virulence is Expelled. A prepara- 
tion much reſembling this 1s ſaid, in 
the Memoirs of the French aca- 
demy, to be greatly eſteemed among 
the ſurgeons in the army as a vul- 
nerary- Ss 


SPECIFICUM ADSTRINGENS 
Masrzii. 


An aſtringent preparation taken from 


Maetz, which has been fold under 


the name of 


Colbatch*s flyptic powder. 


Take any quantity of iron filings, 


and as much ſpirit of ſalt as will 
riſe above them three or four 
inches. Digeſt them together 
with a gentle heat till the ſpirit 
ceaſes to act on the metal; then 
pour off the liquor, evaporate it 
to one half, and add thereto an 
equal weight of ſugar of lead. 
Continue the evaporation, with a 
ſmall heat, until the matter re- 
mains dry, and aſſumes a red co- 
lour. . 


If the proceſs is ſtopt as ſoon as it 


becomes dry, it has exactly the 
appearance of Colhatch's powder. 

It mult be kept cloſe from the air, 
otherwiſe it deliquates. 


Tunis is ſaid to he the ſtyptic with 
which ſo much noiſe was made ſome 
time ago, by the author of the Vo- 
rum lumen chirurgiæ, and for the 
ſale of which a patent was procu- 
red: only in that was uſed oil of vi- 
triol, inſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in 
this; a difference not very material. 
The preparation ſtands recommend- 
ed in all kinds of hæmorrhagies aud 
jmmoderate fluxes, both internally 
and externally ; the doſe is from 
four grains to twelve. It is undoubt- 
edly an efficacious ſtyptic, but for 
jnternal uſe a dangerous one. See 
the article LA AD, and its Preparg» 


tions, 


Chap. 10. Compound metallic Preparations. | 
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%% 
Axringcricun Pore, 
7 Poterius's antibectic. 
R/ io; 
Martial regulus of antimony, fix 


ounces; ; E 


Fine tin, three ounces. 
Melt theſe together in a erucible; 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed - mortar, ,-and when the 
maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice its 
weight of pure nitre, and defla- 
grate the mixture in a crucible, . 
throwing in only a ſpoonful at a 
time; then calcine it [that is, 
keep it in fuſion] for an hour; 
and having afterwards ground it 
into an impalpable powder, pour 
thereon a ſufficient quantity of 
warm water: ftir them well toge- 
ther with a peſtle, till the water 
grows milky ; which, thus loaded 
with the finer parts of the pow- 
der, is to be poured off, and freſh 
water put to the remainder : re- 
peat this operation tilt nothing 
but indifſoluble feces remain be- 
hind. Suffer all the milky liquors 
to reſt ; a powder will fall to the 
bottom, which is to be waſhed 
with repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and laſtly dried for uſe. 


Tus regulus of antimony ſhould 
be melted before the tin is added to 
it; for if they both are put into t 
crucible together, a part of the tin 
will be diſſipated by the heat requĩ · 
ſite for the fuſion of the regulus. 

The chemiſts have been greatly 
divided with regard to the propor- 
tion which theſe two ingredients 
ought to bear to one another. Some 
vary ſo much from the above pre- 
ſcription, as to order two parts of 
the antimonial regulus to one of tin; 
others no more than one part of the 
former to fix of the latter. Nor have 
they agreed upon the colour which 
this preparation ought to have; 


ſome preferripg that which is per- 


fectly 


fectly white ; Whilſt others look up- 
or? a blueiſh tinge as a mark. of the 


proportions having been duly. obſer- 


veg, and the operation regularly per- 
formed : in the proceſs above, it 
ſeems intended to be white; for 
without the obſervance of certain 
encheireſes, not there mentioned, as 
particularly calcining the powder 
after the ablution, it will ſcarce have 
any thing of a blueiſh caſt. | 
ractical phyficians do not differ 
lels in the accounts which they give 
of the virtues of this celebrated me- 
dicine. Some extol it as an excel- 
lent diaphoretic, &c. others are 
ready to vouch, that it has done moſt 
eminent ſervice in heEical caſes; 
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vhilſt many, of no ſmall note, are 


not only confident that it has none 
of the virtues attributed to it, but 
utterly condemn is as unſafe, and 
capable of producing the very diſor- 
ders ſaid to be remedied by its uſe. 
This affair probably will not be ſa- 
tisfactorily determined till the vir- 
tues of calx of tin and calx of anti- 
mony (which this medicine is a mix- 
ture of) ſhall be better aſcertained 
than they are at preſent. In the 
mean time, the. uſe of the antiheaic 
is in common practice laid afide; and 
is not likely to be ever introduced 


again. | 


# Brzoarmicun JoviaLe. 
: "  Beroar with tin. 

Take of 

Regulus of antimony, three 
ounces; 

Pure tin, two ounces; 

Corroſi ve ſublimate mercury, five 
ounces z : 

Melt the regulus of antimony in a 

crucible, and put to it the tin, 

ſo as to make a new regulus; to 

which, after being levigated, add 

the corrofive ſublimate, and diſtil 

the mixture in a retort. Let the 

butter which ariſes in this pro- 

cels be fixed by three repeated 


WW 


few 


Patt Ill. 
diſtillations with thrice its own 
quantity of ſpirit of nitre. The 
powder 1s then to be calcined, 
thrown, whilſt ignited, into a pro. 


per quantity of ſpirit of wine, and 
afterwards dried for uſe. 


Tris preparation is not greatly 
different from the foregoing. The 
butter ſeems to contain more of the 
tin than of the antimonial regulus, 
united with the marine acid of the 
ſublimate : the nitrous ſpirit expel; 
the marine, and is itſelf afterward 
expelled in the calcination; leaving 
the powder a mere calx, ſimilar to 
one prepared from the ſame ingre. 
dients in-a leſs troubleſome manner, 
by deflagration with nitre. 


AEruiors ANTIMONIAL1S: | 
Antimonial ethiops. 

Let equal quantities of antimony 
and ſea ſalt be melted together 
in a crucible for an hour; when 
grown cold, a regulus (improper- 
ly ſo called) will be found in the 

bottom; which is to be ſeparated 
from the ſcoriz that lie above it, 
and ground with an equal weight 
of puriſied quickſilyer until they 
are united. 
Tuis medicine is ſaid to be of re- 
markable efficacy in venereal caſey 
of long ſtanding, in cancerous tu- 
mours, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous 


. diſorders, obſtinate glandular ob- 


ſtructions, and ſundry other chro- 
nical diſtempers which elude the 
force of the common medicines. A 
2 may be given at firſt; and 
the doſe gradually increaſed accord- 
ing to its operation, to a ſeruple or 
more. It acts chiefly by promoting 
perſpiration: in ſome conſtitutions, 
it proves purgative; and in others, 
if the doſe is conſiderable, emetic. 
Sundry other preparations of this 
kind have of late been held by ſome 
people in conſiderable eſteem, — 
1 


Chap. I o. 


dot taken notice of by common 
practice. They have been generally 


we either with crude antimony, the 

nedieinal regulus, or the golden or 
4814, h 

precipitated fulphur. 

Mr Malouin, of the faculty of Pa- 

cis, made trial of different methods 


ſucceeded, I ſhall here extract from 
his Chemie Medicinale. | 

On grinding together two parts 
of antimony and one of mercury, 
the mercurial globules diſappeared 
in three hours, and the compound 
proved fimilar in appearance to the 
«hiops madę with the ſame propox- 
tions of mercury and common ſul- 
phur. Equal parts of the antimony 
and mercury were much more difh- 
cultly united, requiring the triture 


it was found alſo, even with theſe 
proportions, that when the mercury 
was added, not all at once, but by 
little and little, the union might 
be effected in five hours. As com- 
mon ethiops is made more perfect, 
in regard to the intimate union of 
the ingredients, by heat than by tri - 
tire; the moſt perfect antimonial 
tthiops alſo was obtained by means 
of fire in the following manner: 


A heated cracible is to be rubbed 
in the inſide with tallow, imme- 
dately covered, and ſet in the fire. 
. When red-hot, throw in the an- 
timony beaten into coarſe pow- 


Cimpound metallic Preparations. 


' compoſed of mercury united by tri- 


for uniting mercury and crude anti- 


mony into an ethiops. Thoſe which 


to be continued for two days; tho?” 
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der, and cover the veſſel again. 
When the antimony is melted, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
throw in a ſmall bit of tallow, 
pour an equal weight of heated 
mercury on different parts of the 

ſurface, cover the crucible for a 


moment, and, while the mixture 
is ſtill fluid, pour it out into a 


beated iron mortar. When grown 


cold, reduce it into a powder, 
which 1s be levigated on a marble. 


On this black powder the author 


dire&s ſome ſpirit of wine to be 
burnt two or three times; an article 
which may very ſafely be omitted, 


as it can nowiſe affect the medicine. 
The only difficulty in the proceſs 
relates to the degree of heat of the 


melted antimony: if it is not ſuffi- 
ciently fluid, the mercury cannot e- 

qually unite with it; and if over hot, 
great part of the mercury will be 
diſſipated. 


Mr Malouin commends this ethi- 


ops as a medicine of great efficacy 
in glandular obſtructions, obſtinate 
cutaneous maladies of different kinds, 
inveterate rheumatiſms, &c. It act: 
moſt commonly by urine and perſpi- 
ration, rarely „or occaſions 


purges 
only ſome flight nauſea. The doſe 
is from one grain to twenty, two 


or three times a-day, that is, from 
one to fixty grains in @ day. In 
ſome perſons a dram has no ſenſible 
operation; others are moved by fix 


— 
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_ Medicinal Compoſitions. 


CHAP. I. 


- 


H1S form receives ſuch 
| materials only as are ca- 
| pable of being ſufficiently 


f dried to become pulver- 
able, without the loſs of their virtue. 


There are many ſubſtances, how- 


* ever, of this kind, which cannot be 
eonveuiently taken in powder: bit- 
ter, acrid, fetid drugs, are too diſ- 
agreeable: emollient and mucilagi- 


nous herbs and roots are too bulky: 


pure gums cohere, and become te- 


nacious in the mouth; fixt alkaline. 


falts liquefy upon expoſing the com- 


om to the air; and volatile al- 


is exhale. © Many of the aroma- 
tics, too, ſuffer a greater loſs of their 
odorous principle when kept in pow- 
der; as in that form they no doubt 
expoſe a much larger ſurface to the 
air. 

The doſe of powders, in extem- 


fide. 


* 


POWDERS. 


poraneous preſcription, is generally 
about half a dram: it rarely exceeds 
a whole dram; and is not often le{s 
than a ſcruple. Subſtances which 
produce powerful effects in ſmaller 
doſes are not truſted to this form, 
unleſs their bulk is increaſed by ad- 
ditions of leſs efficacy: thoſe which 
require to be given in nay ones, 
are better fitted for other forms. 
The uſual vehicle for taking the 
lighter powders in, is any agreeable 
thin liquid. The ponderous pow: 


ders, particularly thoſe preparel 


from metallic ſubſtances, require: 
more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; 
for from thin ones they ſoon {ud- 
Reſinous ſubſtances likeviſe 
are moſt commodiouſly taken 11 
thick liquors: in thin ones, they arc 
apt to run into lumps, which are not 


* 
mkdir care dught to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the com 
fition of powders: the ſtalks bod | 
corrupted parts of plants are to 
be ſeparated 7 ]+ 


The dry * ought to be 
ſprinkled, during their pulveri- 
ſation, with a few drops of any 


proper water [E - — 


The moiſter — may be dried 
with a very gentle heat, before 
they are committed to the mor- 


tar [E.] + | 
| IV. 


Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulverable, ſhould 
be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may pals the ſieve 
together LEE. * + 


No part ſhould be — for uſe, 
until the whole quantity put into 
the mortar has paſſed the ſieve, 
and the ſeveral fiftings been mix- 

+ ed together; for thoſe parts of 


one and the ſame ſubject, which 


powder firſt, may prove different, 


the reſt. . 
VI. 

Powders of aromatics are to be pre- 
pared only in ſmall quantities at 
a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels 
very cloſely ſtopt [E.] + 
If powders are 1— 

txrefully ſeeured from the air, their 

virtue is in great meaſure deſtroyed, 

athough the parts in which it con- 
liſts ſhould not in other circumſtances 
prove volatile. Thus, though the 
virtues of ipecacuanha are ſo fixt as 
to remain entire even in extracts 
made with proper menſtrua, yet, as 
the college of Wirtemberg obſerves, 
1 the powdered root be expoſed for 


g kept, and not 
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a length of time to the air, it loſes 
its emetic quality, 


 PULVIS ANTI Lrssus. 


Poauder againſt the bite of a mad 


2.4. 
Take of 
Aſh- coloured ground liverwort, 


two ounces; 
Black pepper, one ounce. - 
Beat them together into a powder. 


In our former Pharmacopaia, the 
quantity of pepper was equal to that 
of the herb ; which rendering the 
powder gr catly too hot, the p 
diminution of it became neceffary. 
The virtue which this medicine has 
preſſed in 


been celebrated for, 1 is ex 


its title; the doſe is a dram and a 


half, to be taken in the morn 
faſting, in half a pint | of Cows 2 
warm, for four mornings Il 


2 
PULVIS ARI COMPOSITUS. 


| Compound powder arum. 
on. 


Take of 0 = 
Arum root, freſh dried, ts 


-- ounces; © 


- Yellow water-flag rote 
at leaſt in degree of efficacy, from 


Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 

ounce3;z © 

Crabs-eyes prepared; : 

Cinnamon, each half an ounce; 

Salt of wormwood, two drams. ' 

Beat them into a powder, which ts | 
de de Kept in à cloſe veſſel. f 


In former editions of this London 


Pharmacopœia, one of the ingredi- 


ents in this compoſition was called 
Acorus vulgi or vulgaris ; a name 
which has been applied, by different 
writers, both to calamus aromaticus, 
and to the gladiolut luteus or com- 


mon yellow water - flag. In this un- 


certainty, the compoynders gene- 


rally took the former. But as the 
medicine 


574 


copceias the ecorus | 
ed to be the water-flag, the 
ondon College have now, rather 

in conformity to the original pre- 
ſcription, than from any opinion of 


me virtues. of the water-flag (which 


appear, when the root is dried and 
powdered, to be very inconſiderable) 
made choice of this laſt, and expreſ- 
led it by the name which more clear- 
ly diſtinguiſhes it from the other. 
The caution of keeping the powder 
in a cloſe veſſel is a very neceſſary 
one; for if expoſed to the air, the 
alkaline ſalt, imbibing moiſture from 
it, would run into a liquid ſtate. 


Two alkaline ſalts have been gene- 


rally directed; but as they differ 
from one another only in name (ſee 
Per 439.) one of them is here juſt- 
iy amitted, and ſupplies by a pro- 


Poſſibly the prepated crabs- eyes 
might alfo have been dropt, unlefs 
they are intended to augment the 
volume of the medicine (an inten- 
tion not very neceſſary in this m- 
| 23 for they do not appear to 
re any medicinal virtue which al- 
kwine ſalts do not paſſeſs in a great- 
er e. : 
Agreeably to the above remark 
in a former edition of this hook, the 
Callege of Edinburgh, in a reviſal 
ef their Pharmacopoeia, had omit- 
ted the -crabs-cyes, and continued 
the former practice of uſing calamus 
aromaticus for the acorus vulgaris. 
They had likewiſe exchanged the 
cinnamon for the canella alba; and 
the alkaline ſalt for a neutral one, 
better ſuited to the form of a pow- 
der. Their formula was as follows: 


Take f 
Arum roots, 


dun ces 
Calamus aromaticus, 
5 


medicine was firſt contrived by a 
German phyſician, Birkmann, and 
as in ſame of the German pharma- - 


„ ig CX- 


. known ſome inſtances: the doſe may 


- Portionable increaſe of the other. 


newly dried, two | 


Part iy, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each aye 


ounce; | 
Canella alba, fix drams; 
Vitriolated, tartar, two drams. 

Mix and make them into a powder, 


Tus pulvis ari compgſitus was g. 
riginally intended as a ſtomachic: 
and in weakneſſes and relaxations of 
the ftomach, accompanied with 2 

* ſurcharge of viſcid humour, it ;; 
doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine, It 
frequently alſo has good effects iy 
rheumatic caſes, of which I have 


be from a ſcruple to a dram, two or 
three times a-day, in any conve. 
nient liquor. It ſhould be uſed a; 
freſh as poſſible, for its virtue ſuffers 
eatly in keeping: the arum root 
in particular, its capital ingredient, 
ſoon loſes the, pungency, in which its 
efficacy principally conſiſts. - 


PULVIS e BOLO © 
COMPOSITUS fine OPTIO. 
Compound powder of bale without 

opium. 5 
Take of 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half a pound; 
Cinnamon, four ounces; 
Tormentil root, 
Gum arabic, each three ounces; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der. 


| PULVIS e BOLO _. 

. COMPOSITUS cum OP IO. 
Compound powder of bole with qpiun. 
Take of opium ſtrained, three 
drams. 17255 "tt 
Dry it 2 little, fo as to render it 


eaſily pulverable ; and add to it 
the foregoing ſpecies, that thej 


ther. 


Tais 


may all beat into a poder toge* 


ä VLOG c 


CL 2 —_— = w. 


Chaps x: | 
Tais er, with opium, is a 
reform of the ſpecies of Fracaſta. 
rius's confection, commonly called 
diaſcordiumz conſiſting only of ſuch 
of the ingredients of that compoſi- 
tion as are moſt conducive to the 
intention for which it is at preſent 
preſcribed. Forty-five grains of the 
wder contain one of opium. 

The powder is directed to be kept 
in the ſhops without opium, for 
caſes where the aſſiſtance of that 
drug is not wanted. it is a warm, 
glutinous aſtringent; and is given 
in fluxes, or other diſorders, where 
medicines of this claſs are proper, in 
doſes of a ſcruple or half a dram. 


PULVIS e CERUSSA. 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of ceruſe. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Ceruſſe, five ounces; . | 

Sarcocolla, an ounce and a half; 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Tars compoſition is the trochi/ci 
alb; of Razi, brought back to its o- 
riginal ſimplicity with regard to the 
ingredients, and without the need- 
leſs trouble of making it into troches. 
It is employed for external purpoſes, 
as in collyria, lotions, and injections, 
for repelling acrimonious humours ; 
and in inflammations. TE, 


 PULVIS e CHEL1S 
CANCRORUM COMPOSI- 
TUS. 


Compound powder of crabs-claws. 
Lond. 


Take of 4 
The tips of crabs-claws prepared, 


one pound; 


Pearls prepared, 
Red coral prepared, each three 


Ounces. 


Mix them together. 


378 
co ds Edinb. 
Take of | 

Red coral prepared, one ounce ; 
; Black tips of crabs-claws prepa- 
„red, two ounces. . 
Mix them together. 

Turss powders have loſt ſeveral 
of their ingredients, without any ih- 
jury to their virtues; and poſſibly 
they would till bear a farther re- 
duden; for both the crabs eyes 
and claws are hy themſelves at leaſt 
as effectual. as any compoſition of 
them with pearls and coral. In fome 
of our hoſpitals, the following com- 


poſition is ſubſtituted. 


Purvis TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound teſtaceous powder. 
Take 2 1 1 55 | a 
Oyſterſhells prepared, one pound 
White chalk, balf a — 4 
Mix them together. 


Tuis cheap abſorbent powder is 
at leaſt equally valuable, as a medi- 
cine, with the more coftly and com- 
pounded crabs-claw and bezoardic 
powders of the ſhops. 'Theſe kinds 
of preparations are given from half 
a ſcruple to half a dram, far abſorb- 
ing or deſtroying acidities in the firſt 
paſſages; which ſeems to be the on · 
ly good effe& that can be reaſonably 
expected from theſe ſimple antacid 
earths. If they meet with no acid 
to diſſolve them, they promiſe to be 
injurious rather than beneficial (ſee 
page 85.) They have often been 


given in fevers, under the notion of 
alexipharmacs and fudorifics, from 
a ſuppoſition that theſe diſorders are 
occaſioned by a latent acid; and, 
though this theory is now exploded, 
the practice built upon 1t is, in good 
meaſure, ſtill continued. So far are 
abſorbents from being uſeful in theſe 
caſes, that ſubſtances of a directly 
2: | CON» 


I 
eontrary quality, mild acidulous li- 
quors, are in neral the moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful remedies, wherever the vis 
vite is not too far depreſſed; and 


where it is, the'infipid indolent earths 


can contribute nothing to ſupport or 
— OR | 
It may here be proper to take no- 
tice of a qualit 


that of ſtrongly promoting putre- 
faction. Fleſh mixed with a ſmall 
Proportion of chalk, and expoſed to 
2 heat equal to that of the human 
body, not only corrupts ſooner than 
without this addition, but likewiſe 
in a far greater degree, reſolving in 
= few days into a perfect mucus. 
This quality of the-abſorbent pow- 
ders (for the diſcovery of which, 
with many other curious experi- 
ments on the ſame ſubject, the pub · 
ie is obliged to the ingenious Dr 
Pringle), ſeems to forbid their uſe 
in all thoſe kinds of fevers where the 
animal juices are already too much 
diſpoſed to a putrefactive ſtate. We 
Have above obſerved, that, in theſe 
'caſes, though very frequently em- 
ployed, they are at beft unſervice- 
able; perhaps their ill effects would 
be oftener ſeen, if it was not for the 
quantity of acids uſually given in 
acute diſeaſes. 

The molt eligible formula for 
this kind of powder, is the follow- 
ing: 


- PULVIS CRETACEUS. 

Chalk powder. 

Fab. 

Take of A 

White chalk prepared, four 

ounces; 

Nutmeg, half a dram; 
Cinnamon, one dram. 

Mix and make them into a powder; 

.. which may ſupply the place of 

the cardialgic troches. 


Tos eddition.of the aromatics in 


| Medicinal Compoſitions. 


| hitherto little ex- 
pected from theſe kinds of ſubſtances; | 


Part IV. 

the above formtila, "coincides with 
the general intention of the remedy 
which is indicated for weakneſi and 
acidity in the ſtomach,” “. 


PULVIS BEZOA RDICUS, 
Bezoardic powder. 
Take of 


- 


Compound powderof crabs-clawy, 
one pound; _ 3 
Oriental bezoar prepared, one 


* ounce. 


Mix them together. 


Bezoar has hitherto been an in, 
gredient in the foregoing compoſi. 
tion, which was then called Gaſ. 
coigne's powder; though notwith- 
ſtanding the addition which this ar- 
ticle made to the price, it added no- 


thing to the virtue of the medicine. 


The College of London has there- 
fore very prudently directed an ab- 
ſorbent powder without this coſtly 
article; and compoſed another, di- 
ſtinguiſned by its name, for the uſe 
of thoſe: who expect any particular 
virtues from it. The Edinburgh 
College have entirely expunged this 
unneceſſary drug; and take no far- 
ther notice of it in their Pharmaco- 


pœia, than barely giving it a place 


in the catalogue of ſimples. 


 PULVIS CONTRAYERVE 


_ . COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of contrayerva. 
| * i: 


Take of 
Compound powder of crabs-claws, 
a pound and a half; | 
Contrayerva root, five ounces. 


Make them into a powder. 
| Edinb. + 
Take of 


Contrayerva root, ſix drams; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two drams; 
Engliſh ſaffron, on dram; 

3 Com⸗ 


Chap. Io 
Compound powder of crabs-claws, 


\ two ounces. 


Make them into a powder. 


Tarsꝝ powders were formerly di- 
rected to be made up into balls with 
water, (and then called Lazis con- 
TRAYERVE); a piece of trouble now 
laid aſide as needleſs, for it was ne- 
ceſſary to reduce the balls into pow- 
der again before they could be uſed. 
Nor did that form contribute, as has 
been imagined, "to their preſerva- 
tion; for it is ſcarce to be — 
that the powder will loſe more by 
being kept for a reaſonable length 
of time in a cloſe-ſtopt ' glaſs, than 
the balls will, in the humectation 
with water, and exficcation in the 
air, before they are fit for being put 
by to keep. Theſe medicines have 
a much better claim to the title of 
an alexipharmac and ſudorifc than 
the two foregoing compoſitions. 
The contrayerva, ſnakeroot, and 
ſaffron, by themſelves are ſuch, and 
prove very ſerviceable in low fevers, 
where the vis vitæ is weak, and a 
diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is 


poſſible, that the crabs-claw powders 


are of no farther ſervice than as they 
divide theſe powerful ingredients, 
and render them ſupportable to the 
ſtomach, 


PULVIS ad EPILEPTICOS 
de GUTTETA ͤ dictus. 
Epileptic powder. 

p Edinb. + 
. ä 
— valerian root, 5 
cony root, of each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 3 


Tais powder has undergone 2 
great reduction of its ingredients, to 
its advantage as a medicine; the ar- 
ticles rejected being either inſigniſi- 
cant, or at beſt far inferior to thoſe 
pines, and conſequently increa- 
ung the bulk of the compoſition, 


Powders. ; 4 
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without communicating a r- 
tionable ſhare of — 7 <0-Qaahy | 
for the ſame reaſon, the peony roots 
are not altogether unexceptionable. 
The powder, however, as now re- 
formed, may be looked on as a me- 
dicine of ſome importance for the 
purpoſes expreſſed in its title; far 
ſuperior to thoſe of ſimilar intention 


in other pharmacopeias. The doſe 


18 from ten grains to half a dram for 
children, and from half a dram to 
two drams for adults. The abſor- 
bent powders, generally directed in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions, are here 


more prudently omitted, as they may 


eaſily be mixed extemporaneouſly, 
where particular caſes may require 


them. For children, theſe additions - 


are often neceſſary, as jp moſt of 
their diſorders acidities in the firſt 
paſſages have a conſiderable ſhare : 


in adults, they are rarely of uſe, - 


PULVIS e MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS. 


' Compound powder of myrrh, 
e 
Take of 


Rue leaves, dried, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Myrrh, each an ounce and a half; 
Aſafetida, | 
Sagapenum, 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
. Opoponax, each one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Tuis is a reformation of the ro- 
chiſci e myrrha, a compoſition con- 


' trived by Razi againſt uterine ob- 


ſtructions. It may be taken in any 
convenient vehicle, or made into bo- 
luſes, from a ſeruple to a dram or 


more, two or three times a- day. 


PULVIS ad PART UM. 
Poauder to promote delivery. 
Edin. +. © 
Take of | 
Borax, half an ounce, 


O0 Caſtot, 


570. 


* Saffron, each a dram and a half; 
Oil of cinnamon, eight drops. 
O! of amber, ſix drops... _ 
Beat the ſpecies together ints a 
powder, to which add the bils, 
and mix the whole well togetlier. 


* 


Tais medicine has long been held 
in eſteem for the purpoſe expreſſed 
In its title: nevertheleſs its real ef- 
ficacy, and what ſhare tliereof is 
- owing to each of the ingredients, 
Has not been ſufficiently determined. 
The doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram, 
or ſo much as can be conveniently 
taken up at once on the point of a 
knife. It ſhould be kept in a very 
cloſe veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon 
loſe a conſiderable deal of its more 
valuable parts. It is not, how- 
ever, probable that any ſubſtances of 
this kind are by any means equal to 
wine, opium, and leſs complicated 
remedies. Nor do we think that 
any ſubſtance in nature deſerves ſuch 
a general title as is given to this 
trifling powder. The impediments 
to delivery muſt depend on a varicty 
of circumſtances, to obviate which, 
an equal variety of remedies is re- 
quired. Such a general title to any 
one remedy, might therefore do 
much harm with empirical people, 
by leading the more timid to an in- 
ert and trifling, and the bold to a 
ſevere and baneful practice.“ 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO _ 
COMPOSITUS. | 
Compound powder of ſcammony. 
| Lond. | 


Take of 
Scammony, four ounces | 
Calcined harſhorn prepared, three 
ounces; | 
Grind them diligently together into 
a powder. 


Hex the ſcammony is divided 


by the carthy calx, and thus ren- 


* 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


quality is promoted at the ſame time 


VIS CORNACHINI; which, in 


Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, this pre · 


Take of 
Scammony, | | 
Cryſtals of tartar, of each tuo 
ounces. | 5 
Mix, and grind them diligently into 
a powder.“ Teas | 


Part Iv. 
dete fom ewhat more ſoluble, and 


leſs adheſive; hence its purgative 


that it becomes leſs griping. The 
doſe of the compound is from fifteen 
grains to half a dram. 

This powder has been uſually pre. 
pared with diaphoretic antimony and 
cryſtals of tartar (inſtead of the cal. 
cined hartſhorn above directed) and 
called from its firſt publiſher, PUL. 


© a former edition of? the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia, was thus directed: 


Take of 
' Diaphoretic antimony, 
Cream. of tartar, 
Scammony, each equal parts, 
Make them into a powder. 


Tuts may be given to the quan- 
tity of a dram or more. In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and antimo- 
nial calx bear nearly the ſame pro- 
portion to the ſcammony, as the cal. 
cined hartſhorn in the preceding 
formula. It appears probable, that 
neither of theſe ingredients are of | 
any farther uſe, than as they divide 
the texture of the ſcammony; tho 
Cornachini propoſes notable advan- 
tage from ſome deobſtruent qua- 
lity in the tartar, whereby the vel- 
ſels ſhall be opened, and the noxious 
humours prepared for expulſion ; and 
from the preparation of antimony, 
though it have no ſenſible opera- 
tion, he expects ſome fhare of the 
ſame ſucceſs, which ſometimes at- 
tends the rougher preparations of 
that mineral. | | 

In the preſent edition of tlie 


paration ſtands thus: 


PUL- 


Chap. f. 


-- PULVIS e SENA 
COMPOSITUS. 


| Compound Teuer, ee. 


Take of 

Cryſtals of tartar, 

Senna, each two ounces; 
Scammony, ball: an Ounce 
Cloves, | 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, each two Ae ; 
Powder the ſcammony by itſelf; and 
all the other ingredieats together; 
then mix them. 


PULVIS DIASENNA. 
Edink. + 
Take of 


Cream of tartar, 

Senna, each two ounces 
Scammony, 

Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Make them into a dot 


2 


— 


thartics, in the doſe of two ſcruples, 


oo WY. CT 9-8 


not only to divide, but vo warm the 
medicine, and make it fit eaſier on 
the ſtomach. The ſcammony is uſed 
as a ſtimulus to the ſenna; the 
quantity of the latter neceſſary for 
a doſe, when not aſſiſted by ſome 
more powerful material, being too 
bulky to be conveniently aca m 
this form. 


PULVIS STERNUTATO- | 


8 CCP ͤ —˙ =. A, 


ve 


; RIUS. 

n Sternutatory powder. 
Lond. 

L Take of 

= Aſarum, 

Marjoram, 


Marum Syriacum leaves; dried, 
Lavender flowers, dried, each 
equal weights. 


der. 


Touodert. 
= PULVIS STE ANUTATO. 


Take of 


Tusk powders are given as ea - 


or a dram. The ſpices are added, 


Rub them together — 'A ver- 


__ them together: into a * 


RI Us, five CEPHALICUS.- 


5 Sternutatory, or Cephatic PIR 


Edinb. 
8 Take of | 


The leaver of Wy Tag thiee parts; ; 
Marjoram, one part. 
Beat them together i into a powder. 


Tux titles of theſe once fulk- 
ciently expreſs their intention. I hey 
are both agreeable and efficacious 


- errhines, and ſuperior to mott of 


thoſe uſually ſold vader the name of 


berb ſnuff 


PULVIS PODETTNS, | 
Styptic powder. * 
Lu. | 


Alum, an ounce and a half; 
Gum kino, three drams. _, 
Grind them together into a fins 
powder. | 


© In former editipns.of this Phar- | 


macopœia, a powder of. this kind 
was directed to be made with alum 


and dragon's blood, and was long 


in repute as an aſtringent, under the 


title of | Pulvis flypticur Helortii. 


The gum kino is judiciouſly ſubſti- 
tuted to the dragon's blood, as be- 
ing a much more powerful and cer- 
tain aſtringent. The chief uſe of 
this powder is in hæmorrhagies, e- 


ſpecially of the uterus.” 


PULVIS e SUCCINO 
/  COMPOSITUS. - 
Compound powder of amber. 
Take of 
Amber prepared, 
Gum arabic, each ten 4 4 
Juice of hypociſtis, 45 
Balauſtines, 

Japan earth, each five n 
Olibanum, haif an ounce; 
Strained opium, one dram. 


002 Tars 


"» 
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Tuis powder is compoſed of the 
more unexceptionable ingredients of 
the Trzocnisc1i x carate of our 
former Pharmacopeia. The articles 
omitted, which are as many in num- 
ber as thoſe now retained, were ma- 
nifeſtly abſurd or ſuperfluous ; and 
the making it up into troches a 
very unneceſſary trouble. The me- 
dicine, as now reformed, may be 
looked upon as a tolerably elegant 
aſtringent; though poſſibly the in- 
Federn, which it receives name 
From, contributes little to its virtue. 
Two ſcruples of the compoſition 
contain one grain of opium. 
PULVIS.e TRAGACANTHA 

_ COMPOSITUS. * 
nd powder of gum tragacanth. 
"Gum deten, 
m tra 

Gum arabic, YL 
Marſhmallow root, each an ounce 

and a half; 8 

Starch, 7 
Liquorice, each half an ounce; .- 
Double - refined ſugar, three 


Ounces. 


Grind them into a powder. 


PULVIS DIATRAGACAN- 
| + THE. ; 4 
Edinb. + 


Take of 
Gum tragacanth, one ounce and 
a half; | | 
Marſhmallow root, 
Liquorice, 
Starch, each half an ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Born theſe powders are mild e- 
mollients; and hence become ſer- 
viceable in hectic caſes, tickling 
coughs, ſtrangury, ſome kinds of 
vlvine fluxes, and other diforders 
proceeding from a thin acrimonious 
fate of the humours, or an abraſion 
of the mucus of the inteſtines: they 

| 1 4 
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ſoften, and give a greater degree of 


conſiſtency to the former, and de. 
fend the latter from being irritated 


- or excoriated by them. All the in. 


dients coincide in theſe general 
intentions; the marſhmallow roqt, 
however, is ſomewhat too bulky for 
this form, and likewiſe ſubjects the 
compoſition to grow mouldy in 


keeping, an inconveniefice which 


the cold ſeeds formerly employed in 


-theſe powders were particularly li. 
able to. The doſe is from half a 


dram to two.or three drams, which 


may be frequently repeated, 
HIRRA PICRA. 


Lond, 
T_T > 
The gum extracted from Socoto- 
rine aloes, one pound; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 
Beat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together. 


| Pulvis HIERA PICRA dia. 


5 Edinb. + 

Take of | 
Socotorine aloes, four ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, | 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 


Mix, and beat them into a powder, 


Tusk compoſitions were origi- 


nally directed to be made into an elec- 


tary: with us, they have been rarely 
uſed in that form, and not often in 
this of a powder, on account of their 
great nauſeouſneſs. They are chiefly 
employed as the baſis of a tinQure 
called Tinctura ſacra. See page 311- 


SPECIES AROMATICE. 


Aromatic ſpecies. 


Lond. 
Take of : 
Cinnamon, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Ginger, 8 "10 
Long pepper, each one ounce 
Beat them together into a pus 


＋ 


it!!!! , TI, A 


| Chap. T. | 
PULVIS DIAROMATON, five 


SPECIES AROMATICEA. 

 Arematic powder, or Aromatic 
if ſpecies. 

Take of 

Nutmegs, 18. 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Ginger, of each two ounces, 
Beat them together into a powder, 

to be kept in a phial well ſhut.” 


Born theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines; and 
as ſuch may be uſefully. taken in cold 
phlegmatic habits and decayed con- 
ſtitutions, for warming the ſtomach, 
promoting digeſtion, and ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the viſcera. The 
doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple 
and upwards: The firk is oonſider- 
ably the warmeſt. 


SPECIES e SCORDIO fine 
25 QPIQ:;;:-; 
Species of ſcordium without opium. 
f Lond. g 

Take tf ö 

Bole armenic, or French bole, four 
ounces; | 

Scordium, two oun ces 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Storax ſtrained, 
Tormentil roat, 
Biſtort root, 
Gentian, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Galbanum ſtrained, 
Gum Arabic, => 
Red roſes, each one ounce; 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 

Reduce them into powder. 


SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
90210. ö 
Species of ſcordium with opiunt. 

Lond. 


Take af ſtrained opium, three 
drams. 5 


Dry it a little, that it may eaſily 


Powders. 3551 


pulverize; and add it to the fore- 

going ſpecies in the beating, that 
they may be all reduced into a 
powder together. 


Tuis is the ſpecies of Fracaſto- 
rius's confection or diaſcordium, 


which has been hitherto kept in the 


ſhops in the form of an electary on- 
ly, but is now judiciouſly directed 


in that of a powder alſo, both with 


and without the opium; when made 
into an electary, the medicine, in 
keeping, loſes of its aſtringeney, in 


which conſiſts great part of its vir- 


tue. As this compoſition has in 
common practice been looked upon 
as a medicine of great conſequence, 
and its effects determined by long 
experience ; the College has made 


no farther alteration in its ingredi- 


ents, than iubſtituting red "roſes 
themſelves to the ſugar of roſes, o- 


mitting ſorrel ſeeds, which are cer- 


tainly inſignificant, and ſupplying 
the Lemnian earth, which with us 
is ſcarce ever met with genuine, by 
a proper increaſe of the bole. They 
have nevertheleſs given an elegant 


reformation of it, in the pulvis e 


bolo, cum et fine opia ; there, the ſcor- 
dium, ſtorax, gentian, dittany, gin- 


ger, and galbanum, are rejected, as 


being either ſuperfluous or contrary 
to the intention; whilſt an increaſe 
of the tormentil root amply ſup- 
plies the loſs of the biſtort and roſes. 


The quantity of opium is the ſame 


in both, viz. one grain in forty-five 
of the compoſition. 


PULVIS TESTACEUS 
_ CERATUS. ;- 
Cerated teſtaceous powder. 
_*£Edinb. + 
Melt ſome yellow bees-wax over a 
gentle fire; and carefully ftir into 
it, by little and little, as much of 
the compound powder of crabs - 
claws as the wax will take up. 
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Tunis 1 made with 
opfterſhells inſtead of the crabs-claw 
power, was in uſe formerly in the 
Edinburgh infir mary, and was thence 
received into the Pharmacopeia of 
the rv s It is given to the quan- 
; twice a- day, in diar- 

rhœas and dyfenteries wherever the 
viſoera are ſubject to be eroded by 
acrimonious humours, and in im- 
moderate | uterine diſcharges. Its 
virtue ſeems to depend wholly upon 
the wax, the earthy powder being 


of no farther uſe than to divide that 


concrete; and render it miſcible with 


the animal fluids; though it may, 


in certain nen So good, by farb- 
ing acidiey. 


PULVIS e  JALAPPA. 
' COMPOSITUS. g 


Compound Laa. of jalap.. 
Tak. of 4 ; 


Jalap root, one ounce; . 
Cryſtals of tartar, two ounces. 


| Mix, and diligently griad them to- 


gether for ſome time, ſo as to 
nay 2 very fine en 


6 Tat uſe of the eryitals i in » this 


55 preparation is the ſame as in that of 
the Pulvis e ſcammonio compeſitus, viz. 
to break down and divide the jalap 


Into very minute particles, where b 
its operation is thought! to be mcli- 
orated. | 


PULVIS S8UDORIFCUs „ five 


DOVERIT. 
Sudgrific, or Dover's der. 
r . A 


inb. 

Take of , 
Vitriolated tartar, three drams; 
Opium, 

Root of ipecacuanha beat, of each 
one ſcruple. 

Mix, and grind them acenraghly to- 

gether, ſo as to make an uniform 


pop def. 


- 
* 
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Fur vitriolated tartar, from the 
grittinels of its cryſtals, is perhaps 
better fitted for tearing and dividing 
the tenacious opium than any other 
ſalt; this ſeems to be its only uſe in 
the preparation. The operator 
ought to be careful that the opium 
and ipecacuanha ſhall be equally dif. 
fuſed through the whole maſs of 
powder, otherwiſe different portions 
of the powder muſt have differences 
in degree of ſtrength,” 

- ©'Thig-powder:18 one of the moſt 
certain ſudorifics that we know of; 
and. as ſuch, was recommended by 
Dr Dover as an effectual remedy in 
rheumatiſm. Modern practice con- 
firms 1ts reputation, not only in 
rheumatiſm, but alſo in dropſy, and 
ſundry other diſeaſes, where it is of. 


ten difficult by other means to pro- 
duce a copious ſweat. 


The doſe is 
from -five to ten or twelve grains, 
according as the patient's ſtomach 


and ſtrength bear it. It is conve- 


nient to ayoid much drinking 1 im- 
mediately after taking it otherwiſe 
it is very apt to be rejected by vo- 
miting before any othey effects are 
produced. a 


PuLvis 4 ARTHRITCUS AMARUS» 
Bitter gaut powder. 


Parif 
Take of | 


Gentian root, 
ound birthwort root, 
Thapontic root. 
Germander leaves, 
Graundpine leaves, 
Leſſer centaury tops, of each equal 


parts. 


Make them into a powder. 


Oorptiddrvcns of this kind were 
in uſe among the ancient Greek phy- 
ſicians. and made a conſiderable pait 
of their practice in gouty and ar- 
thritic complaints. But while they 
peſtow ra prailes on them in = 

and 


tad Een” ww T» 


Chap. 1. 


and phlegmatic copſtitutions, they 
very properly condemn themas bein 


extremely 


from their indiſcriminate, uſe, the 
medicines fell into negleQ, till the 
introduction of the Greek volumes 
into the weſtern parts of Europe, 
when they were tranſcribed y fome 
of the earlicr medical writers, and 
brought into ſome eſteem in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, &c. A form 
differing from the above only in the 
omiſſion of the rhapontic root, was 
ſome years ago brought from thence, 
as a family receipt, by a perſon of 
high rank, who having experienced 
remarkable benefit from i it in a he- 
reditary gout, ordered it to be print- 
ed, and copies delivered to all who 
ſhould aſk for them. (See the Me- 
dical, Obſervations and Inquiries 
publiſhed by a ſociety of phyticians 
in London, vol. i. 126.) The 
directions for uling thitg medicine are 
to the followi ing effe&: 

« Take one dram of the powder 
« every morning faſting, 1 in-a cup of 
any agreeable liquor, keeping faſt- 


«ing an hour and a half after it. 


« Continue this for three months 
« without interruption, then dimi- 
1 niſh the doſe to three quarters of 


« a dram for three months longer, 


« then to half a dram for ſix months 
6 more. After the firſt year, it will 
be ſufficient to take half a dram 
* every other day. As this medi- 
* cine operates inſenſibly, it will 
take perhaps two years before any 
great benelit is received. Jy rheu- 
* matiſms that are only accidental, 

« a few of the dram doſes may do: 


« but in habitual rheumatiſms, and 


* ſuch as are of long ſtanding, it 


4 mult be taken as for the gout : the 


« remedy requires patience, as it o- 
7 perates but flow in both gaſes.” 
Dr LON remarks (in the 


\ Powders, 3 


hurtful in the hot and bi- 
lious. 3 on account pro- 


bably of the ill conſequences s f 
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learned and judicious. paper above 


refezred to), that this medicine will 
probably do good in many caſes, for 
in many caſes there is reaſon to be- 
lieve it extremely proper; but that 
an indiſcriminate uſe of it will pro- 
bably again do what a like abuſe 
formerly did, bring a good medicine 
into difrepute, | 5 
Purvis carnexricus sAL mus. 
To ine cathartic powder. 


— 


Take pf | 
Vitnolated tartar, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each one dram; ; 
Sal prunel, or pared nitre, one 
ſcruple. 
Make wage into a e 7. 


Tuis is an uſeful * in in- 
flammatory giſorders. The quantity 
above directed is intended for one 
doſe, which ſhould be accompanied 
with Nextilul dilution, | 


. Purvis CARMINATIVUS. | 
Carminative powder. 


Take of 

Aniſeed, ; : 

Sweet fennel ſeed, each two 
ſcruples; 

Ginger, one ſeruple; 

Nutmegs, half a ſcruple; 

Fine ſugar, half a dram. 

Reduce them into a powder, for four 
doles. 


THis powder is employed for ex- 
pelling flatulencies ariſing from in- 
digeſtion, particularly thoſe to which 
hypochondriacal and hyſterical per- 
ſons are ſubject. It is lkewife uſe- 
fully given in the gripes of young 
children, either mixed with ther 
food or otherwiſe. _ 


Purvis DIURETICUS: 
Diuretic pewter, 
Take of 
Sal prunel, _ grains; 


004 Salt 


- 
| | 8 5 
x 5 4 : 
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| Salt of amber, four grains; and carry off the offending matter by 
Oil of turpentine, three drops urine. Dr Mead informs us, in his 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. Monita Medica, that he very fre- 
Drop the oil upon the ſugar, then quently experienced its good effects: 
add the ſalts, and grind the whole he uſed to give the quantity abore 
together. | 3 reſcribed twice a- day, with three or 


Tuis powder is a very efficacious 
uretic, and may be given to advan- 
tage in caſes where the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch forcing medicines are required. 


The ſalts ſomewhat abate the heat - 


ing quality of the oil, and at the ſame 
time cool and relax the paſſages. 


PuLvis ROBORANS, 
Strengtbeni ar” 
Take of hack 55 
Extract of Peruvian bark, twelve 
- grains; =. 

| Salt of ſteel, two grains; 

Oil of einnamon, one drop; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 

Having mixed the oil with the ſu- 
gar,. add the other ingredients, 
and griud the whole well together, 
for two doſes. | 


Tunis medicine has a moch better 


title to the appellation of a ſtrength- 


ener, than thoſe uſually met with un- 


der that name in diſpenſatories. In 


lax habits, debilities of the nervous ſy- 
item, and the weak neſſes peculiar to 
either ſex, it has generally good effects. 


3; Porvis ad srRUN4As. : 
owder againſt the King's evil. © 
Take of n A. : 
Burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; 
Nitre, we | 
Coralline, : 
Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce them into powder. 


Tuis powder is recommended in 
ſcrophulous diſorders and obſtruc- 
tions of the glands: it is ſuppoſed to 
open and dcterge the minute veſſels, 


Mix them well together. 


ur glaſſes of the leſs compounded 
lime-water along with 2 if 
the patient was much emaciated, the 
lime- water was mixed with about an 
equal quantity of milk. 


Pur vis vERmiFuGUs. 
| Vermiſuge powder. 
Take of 1. 

Tanſy flowers, 

Worm- ſeed, each three drams; 
- Salt of ſteel, one dram. 
Make them into a powder, 


Take of 2. | 
Tin reduced into fine powder, two 
drams; 
Ethiops mineral, half a dram; 
Fine e one ſcruple, 


Take of 3. 
Choice rhubarb, 
Scammony, 
Calomel, each one dram.. 

Mix and make them into a powder, 


three drams; 


Art theſe compoſitions are well 
calculated for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in the title, The firſt is given in the 
hoſpitals, in doſes of half a dram 
twice a-day ; which quantity con- 
tains about four grains and a half of 
the ſalt of ſteel. The ſecond is di- 
vided into three or four doſes, one 
of which is taken every morning, 
and a cathartic on the day following. 
The third, which is a briſk purga- 
tive, is uſed in the quantity of half a 
dram, after the others have been pre- 
miſed ; or it is taken once or twice 
a-weck without their affiltance. 


CRAP 


c H A P. 


TRrRoCHES AND LOZEZzEN ORS. 


ROCHES and lozenges are 

compoſed of powders made 
up with glutinous ſubſtauces into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally made uſe of 
for the more commodious exhibition 
of certain medicines, by fitting them 
to diſſolve ſlowly in the mouth, ſo 
as to paſs by degrees into the mo- 
mach; and hence theſe preparations 


portion of ſugar or other materials 
grateful to the palate. Some pow - 

ders have likewiſe been reduced in- 
to troches, with a view to their pre- 
ſervation z though poſſibly for no 
very good reaſons : E the moiſten- 
ing, and afterwards drying them in 
the air, muſt in this light be of 


accruing from this form can coun- 
EE: 


o! Rur s for making 
Txocnts. 


| I. | 
Tas three firſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
"obſerved in the powders far tro- 
ches ZE. TJ 
II. 
if the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 


have generally a conſiderable pro- 


greater injury, than any advantage 


to ſtick to the "ECP in 8 
up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or a- 
romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled with 

owder of ſtarch, or with that of 
uorice me +] P | 
In order to thorou the tro- 
ches, put ron 17. inverted 
ſieve, in a ſhady airy place, and 
frequently turn them CE. +] 
IV. 


Trocbes are to be kept in gas 


veſſels, or in earthen ones well 


glazed [E. +] 


TROCHISCI ALBI RHASIS, 
ſeu SIEF ALBUM. 
The white troches, or dry collyrium 
ä of Razi. 
 Edinb. + 
Take of 
Ceruſle, three ounces ; * 
Sarcocolla, one ounce ; | 
Gum tragacanth, three dramsy 
Camphor, one dram : | 
Roſe-water, as much as is ſuffi 7 
cCcient. 
Make them into troches according 
to art. N 


Tus making theſe 1 bes 
into troches 15 an unneceſſary trou- 


» ; 


\ 
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ble; Ba before they are uſed, 
| they muſt be powdered again, for 
being mixed with roſe · water or o- 
ther liquors for the purpoſes bf a 
cooling,  antacrid, and moderately 
aſtrictive collyrium, injection, &c. 
The London College has therefore 
directed them to be kept in the form 
of powder ( under the title of Pulvis 
e cernſſa compoſitus }, omitting the 
8 e which is not found in the 
original of Razi. 


TROCHISCI BECHICI 
4 * ALBL | © , - , wow» [oi 
White pectoral troches. 


Take of 
Double - refined ſugar, a — 
and a half; 
Starch, an ounce and a half; 
Li norice, ſix d rams; 
2?© Florence orris root, half an ounce. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into paw- 
der, which ie to be made up into 
trochets with a proper quantity 
or mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


2 Edinb. 
err 
Pureſt ſugar, one pound: 


Sum Arabic, four ounces; 
Starch, one ounce ; | 
Flowers of benzoin, half a dram. 

Having | beat them all into a pow- 
der, make them into a proper 

N aka; loſe· water, ſo as to 
orm troch es.” 


Tust compoſitions are very a- 
grecable peQorals, and may be nſed 
at pleaſure. They are calculated 
for ſoftening acrimonious humours, 


and allaying the tickling in the 


8 A Ar provokes 1 


TROCHISCI BECHICI 
NIGRI. 
Black pectoral troches. 


| Lond. 
Take of | a 
Extract of liqnorice, 
| E 
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| Drntblo-celined ſugar, each ten 


OUNCES 3 
Gum tragacanth, half a pound. 
Drop upon theſe ingredients, ſo 
much water as will make the maſs 
ſoft enough to be formed into 
troches, 


Bib. 
Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 
Gum Arabic, each four ounces f 
| White ſugar, eight ounces. 
Diſſolve them in warm water, and 
ſtrain: then evaporate the mix- 
ture over a gentle fire till it is of 
a proper conſiſtence for being 
formed into troches.“ 


Tarsz cofnpolitions are deſigned 
15 the ſame purpoſes as the white 
pectoral troches above deſcribed. In 
foreign pharmacopœias there are 
fome- other troches of this kind, un- 
der the titles of Trochiſci bechici fa. 
vi and rubri; the firſt are coloured 
with ſaffron, the latter with bole 


armenic. The diſſolving and ſtrain- 


ing the extract of liquorice and gum 


Arabic, as now ordered iu the laſt 
of the above preſcriptions, is a con- 


ſiderable improvement; not only as 
they are by that means more uni- 
formly mixed than they can well be 
by beating; but likewiſe as they 
are thereby purified from the hete- 
rogeneous matters, of which both 


thoſe drugs have commonly no 
ſwall admixture. 


TROCHISCI BECHICL 
cum OPIO. 
HPecforal troches with i um. 


Edinb. 
6 Take of ' 
Pure opium, two drams ; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram ; 
Tincture of Tolu, three drams. 
Grind the opium with the balſan 
and tincture, provioully mixed, 
till it is thoroughly diffolved; 
then add, by degrees, of 
\ 


-. 


"Comes fyrup, eight ounces ; 

Extract of liquorice, ſoftened in 
Warm water, five ounces. 
Whilſt beating them diligently, gra- 

dually ſprinkle upon the mixture 


five ounces of powdered gum A- 
Exſiccate ſo as to form 


rabic. 
troches, each wei ighing ten 1 


4 Tas directions for preparin 
the aboye troches, are ſo full — 
particular, that no farther explana- 
tion is neceſſary. Six of the troches 
prepared i in the manner here order- 
" contain about. one grain of opt. 

_ Theſe troches are medicines of 
— efficacy in tickling coughs 
depending -0n an arritation of the 
fauces' Beſides the mechanical ef 
ect of the inviſcating matters in in- 
volving acrid humours, or lining 
and defending, che; tender mem- 
braves, the opium muſt; no doubt, 


have a conſiderable ſhare, by more 


immediately diminiſhing the irrita- 
bility of the parts themſelves.“ 


TROCHISCI de MINIO. 
Red-lead trocbes. 
dial. + , 
Take of 


Red lead, half an ouncez 
Carrofive mercury ſublimate, one 
ounce; .. 2 
Crumb of the Fineſt hens, four 
Ounces. _ - 
Make them up with — 5 water in- 
to oblong troches. 


Tres teaches are employed on- 
ly for external purpoſes as eſcharo- 
lies: they are powerfully ſuch, and 


require a good deal of caution in 
their uſe. | 


CROCHISC| de rike. 


Troches of myrrh. 


Eainb. + 
Take of 
My nb, one ounce and a half 3 


Troches and Larenger. 


Take * 


F 


. Loyage wed. -. 
Pennyroyal leaves, 
- Ruſſia caſtor, 
: Galbanum, each one o nce 1 
Eſſeptial oil of ſavin, h f a dramz 
Elixir proprietatis, as, much as bs 
ſufficient. 
Let the gum be ſoftened with the 
" elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey; j then add the oil 
and powders, and make the whole 
into troches according | to art. 


THesE troches are very well con- 
trived 1 in regard to efficacy, and ſu- 
perior to thoſe in molt other phar- 
macope1as under the fame title. 
Madder and cummin ſeed, two of 
their former ingredients, which were 
objected to in a former edition of 
this work, are now expunged ; the 
the one as being an unneceſſary ar- 


ticle; the other, as being an offen- 
tive one, and not of fimilar inten- 


tion with the reſt, In the place of 
this lait, loyage ſeed is introduced, 
which is doubleſs more agrecable to 
the intention of the medicine. A- 
ſafetida is ſupplied by an increaſe 
of the galbanum, and the ęſſential 
oil of the rue by an inc reaſe of the 
oil of the ſavin. $9 0c ſeems to be 
no occaſion for making a medicine 
of this kind into troches, as it can- 
not be conveniently taken in that 
form: the London College have 
therefore exchanged their Frochiſei 
e nyrrta for a Pulvis e myrrha com- 


Pofetus, which ſee. 


TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
. Treches of nitre. 
L. and E. 
Nitre purified, Tour 
(three E.); 
| Double-refined ſu up, one pound 
(* nine ounces 
Make them into — with muciĩ · 


1 C gum tragacanth. 
Tais 


Cunces 


P 808. 
C £F% 


Tuis is a very agreeable form for 
the exhibition * lars ; though, 
when the ſalt is thus taken without 
any liquid (if the quantity is conſi - 
derable), it is apt to octaſion unea - 
fineſs about the ſtomach, which can 
only be prevented by large dilution 
with aqueous liquors. b 


TROCHISCI e SCILLA. 


Take of = | 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 


Wheat flour, four ounces. 


Beat them together, and form the 


maſs into troches, which are to 
de dried with a gentle heat. 


Tu is preparation is uſed only as 
an ingredient in the theriaca. The 
deſign of baking the ſquill is to a- 
bate its acrimony ; and making it 


afterwards into troches ſeems: the 


moſt convenient way of drying it: 


common wheat flour is as fit for this 


purpoſe as any, though that of the 


white vetch has been generally di - 
SC. 5 oi | 

As the ſquill is ſo exceedingly 
nauſeous, it is a very unfit ſubſtance 
For being uſed in the 
ches.* 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE. 
| Trocbet of ſulphur. 
| Lond. 


Take f . 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, two 
ounces; ; |: 

Double-refined ſugar, four ounaes. 
Beat them together, and adding 
_ ſome mucilage of quince ſeeds, 

form them into troches, 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE, 
ſive DIABULPHURIS. + 
Troches of ſulpur. 
Edinb. 
Take of _ „ 
Flowers of ſulphur, two ounces ; 
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Flowers of benzoine, one ſcruple; 

White ſugar, four ounces ; 
Factitious cinnabar, half a dran, 
Beat them together, and add muci. 

lage of gum tragacanth, as muck 
as is ſufficient. 5 | 
Mix and make them into troches 

according to art“. 


Tussz compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable forms 
for the exhibition of ſulphur, no al. 
teration or addition being here made 
to its virtue; unleſs, that by the 
flowers of benzoine in the ſecond 
pg 4m the medicine is ſuppo- 
ed to be rendered more efficacious 


nas a pectoral. | 


© The faRitious cianabar ſeems 


chiefly intended as a colouring in- 


gredient.“ 
TROCHISCI e TERRA 
«TAPONICA. 
Troches of Japan earth, 
| 4. 


Take of Ts 
Japan earth, —_ 

Gum Arabic, each two ounces; 
Sugar of roſes, fixteen ounces. 
Beat them together, and dropping 
in ſome water, make them inte 

troches. 


Ea. + 
Take f 2 
Japan earth, two ounces z 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, one pound; 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Make them into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, with 
the addition of ambergris and muſk, 
which are here more prudently o- 
mitted, has long been in ſome eſteem 


as a mild reſtringent, &c. under the 


title of Catechu. Medicines of this 
claſs, in general, are excellently ft · 
ted for the form of troches; for 
when flowly and gradually * 


Err 


Take of 


Chap. 2o 


into the ſtomach, as this form oc- 
cafions them to be, they produce 
much better effects than if an equal 
quantity was taken down at once. 
The above troches are ſufficiently 
table, and of conſiderable ſervice 
in ſome kinds of coughs, thin acrid 
defluxions, diarrhœas, &c. | 


TABELLE CARDIALGI- 
Cardialgic hzey "EN 
rings gps 


Chalk, prepared, four ounces ; 
Crabs-claws, prepared, two oun- 
ces; 

Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half an ounce; 

Nutmegs, one ſcruple; 

Double - refined ſugar, three 
' ounces. 

Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, and make them into troches 
with water. 


TROSCHSICI CARDIAL- 
GICl. | 
Edinb. + 


Take of | 


Oylter-ſhells, prepared, 

White chalk, powdered, cach two 
ounces 3 $4 

Gum Arabic, half an cunce ; 


Nutmegs, half a dram ; 


White ſugar, fix ounces ; 
Common water, a ſufficient quan- 
tity, | 
Make them into troches according 
to art. | 
In the preſent edition of the E- 


dinburgh Phar macopœia, the a- 


bove troches are ſuperſeded by 
Pulvis cretaceus. Wy 


Tussr compoſitions are calcu- 
lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation 
at ſtomach, improperly called the 


 bearthurn; in which they often- 
times give immediate relief, by ab- 


forbing and neutralizing the acid 


Troches and Lozenges. 


, - 


F 


.-. 
juices that occaſion this diſorder. 
The abſorbent powders here made 
uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 
kind, though there does not, ſeent 
to be any occaſion for uſing. more 


than one of them, Some have pre» 
ſcribed the following formula. 12 


TanrLLx Au rAcibx. 
Antacid lozenges. 
Take of 1 | 
Prepared white chalk, four drams; 


Candied ginger, three drams; 


Cinnamon, one dram; 

Fine ſugar. diſſol ved in water, as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
the whole into a due conſiſt- 
ence for being formed into lo- 
zenges. | 


Here it may be obſerved, that 
all theſe compoſitions, though very 
effectual for the intention, are ac- 
companied with an inconvenience, 
which is frequently complaiued of 
in their uſe; their binding the 
belly. The uſe of the chalk, oy- 
ſter-ſhells, and crabs-claws, is to ab- 
ſorb acidities; and both theſe and 
the other common abſorbents, uni- 


ted with acids, compoſe therewith 


aſtringent concretes. The follow- 
ing compoſition is free from this 
inconvenience. 10 


TABELLE ANTACIDE -LAXANTES. 
Laxative antacid lozenges, 
Take of 
Magneſia alba, ſix ounces; _ 
Double refined ſugar, three oun · 
ces; a | 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together, and form 
them into troches with mucilage 
of gum tragacanth. | 


SACCHARUM -ROSACEUM. 
Supar of roſes. 
| 5 rag 

Take of 6 


Red roſe-buds, freed from the 
8 29 heels, 


350 
beds, and r dried, one 
_ ounce; 
Doubte-refined ſogar, one phund: 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow. 
der, then mix, and moiſten them 
with water, that they may be 
formed into troches, Which are 
to be dried by a gentle heat. 


© Ina former edition of. the Edin- 
burgh Phar macopœia, this prepara- 
tion way directed as follows.” | 


TAB ELLE ROSACEE. 


Roſe tablets. 
Fi. — 
Take "IP | 
Conſerve of red roſes, four oun- 
ces; 


White f agar in powder, one pound. 
If any moiſture is required, take of 


ſyrup of dry roſes, a ſufficient 


quantity for forming them into 
troches, which are to be dried 
with a geale heat. 


Tur ſugar of roſe was Mane 


Iy made by boiling a pound of fine 
ſugar with four ounces of the juice 
of red roſes over a gentle fire till the 


Juice was/almoſt all evaporated ; then 


throwing 1 in an ounce of dry ted ro- 
ſes reduced to a ry fine powder; af- 
ter which the matter was poured out 
upon a marble, and formed intò lo- 
zenges. The two methods above 
directed, are more ſimple and com- 
modious; thou if any virtue be 
expected from 4 roſes, the medi- 
cine is not at all improved by the 
alteration. As the conſerve con- 
rains only one-fourth its weight of 
roſes in a freſh ſtate, it is obvious 
that the quantity of freſh rofes in 
the ſecond preſcription is leſs than 
that of the dry ones 1n the firſt. 
Theſe preparations are chiefly 


valued for their agreeableneſs to the 


eye and palate. Some likewiſe e- 
ſteem them, medicinally, as light 
9 and look upon them, 
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not undeſeivedly, as an excellent 
addition to milk in phthiſical and 
he&ic caſes. Some have been ac. 


ſtomed to add a portion of acid in 


making theſe preparations : this 
improves the colour, but renden 


them unfit to be ns with milk. 


Tasse ANTHELMINTICE. 
' Anthelmintic ſugar- cakes. 
Take of 1 
Powdered tin, half a dram; 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe · water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into a maſs for 


tablets. 
Take of 1 ww 
| Scammony, | 
Mercurius , Qulcis, nhl four 


grains; | 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Kofe-water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into tablets. 


Tuxsz cvenpolitions ave calcula 
ted for children, who are not ealily 
prevailed on to take anthelmintic 
medicines in leſs agreeable forms, 
If the firſt is. made uſe of, it mult 
be repeated three 'or four mornings 
ſacceſſively, after which à purge is 
to be taken: The ſecond, if it re- 
quires repetition, is to be given only 
every other morning. The propor- 
tions of the ingredients are to be 
varied, according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient. 


TRbehisci NERVINI. 
Nerve troches. 
Take of 


Compound fpirit of bende, 
ſixty drops; | 

Oil of cinnamon, 

Oil of roſemary, each four drops; 

Florence orris root, two dramsz 

Fine ſugar, one dram'; , © 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth, as 
much as will reduce them into 
a mals, which is to be formed 


into 


into cke of about half 2 
 ſeruphe each. 


Ox or two of theſe lrches ta- 
ken occaſionally, and ſuffered to diſ- 
ſolve in the mouth, prove Terviceable 
to thoſe who are ſubject to paraly- 
tic and other nervous diſorders. 
Warm aromatic medicines, given 
ia this form and manner, are ſup- 
poſed, from their flow diſſolution in 
the mouth, to affect the nervous ſy- 
ſtem more immediately than if re- 
ceived at once into the ſtomach? 


Moxsvu: PURGANTES. 


| Piurging tablets. 
Take of 


Cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce; | 


Scammony, three drams ; 
Oil of cinnamon, four drops; 
Double-refined ſugar, eight oun- 
ces. 
Make them up with rol wane ids 
troches, en each about a 
dram. 


Tuis is a ſufficiently elegant 
form for pùrgative troches. Each 
of the »worſuli contains two grains 
nnd a halt of ſcammony. 


Moxsvrt de RHABARBARO. 

1 K Rhubarh trochet. 

Take of 
Cream of tartar, 
Rhubarb, each two drams; 
Freſh lemon - peel, half a dram; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 

Make them into troches with roſe- 
water. 


Two drams of theſe troches con- 
tain about ſeven grains of rhubarb, 
and as much cream of tat. Both 
this and the preceding compoſition 
are among the officinals of the Bran- 
&nburgh 7 e g | 


Poc bet and Lozengtt 


Mossul RESTAVRANTES 
Kock. ] 
Kunckels antimonial tablets. 
Take of : 
"ns beſt Hungarian antimony, 
levigated into an impalpable 
powder, three drams = a 
half; | 
Sweet almonds, peeled, 
Freſh pine nuts, each half an 
ounce; 
Cinnamon, one FOR ; | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds; huſked, ; 
half a dram; 


Double refined ſogar, four wn 


ces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in equal W | 
of cinnamon water and roſe-wi- 
ter; then mix therewith the o- 
thas ingredients, and form the 


whole into tablets, weighing one 
dram each. 


THEsE tablets were brought into 


_ eſteem by Kunckel, at a time when 


the internal uſe of crude antimony 
was almoſt univerſally reckoned 
poiſonous. He had recourſe to them 
as a deſperate medicine, in violent 
pains and contractions of the arms, 
after all the common methods of 
cure had been uſed without any re- 
lief; and being happily, in a ſhort 
time, perfectly freed from his com- 
plaints, he made trial of them in ſe- 
veral other caſes, with remarkable 
ſucceſs. He ſeems to have begun 
with doſes of four or five grains 
(that is, one of the tablets above 
preſcribed), which were repeated 
thrice a-day, and gradually increa- 
ſed to a dram or more of the anti- 
mony every day. | 


Taochrsci SIALAGOGH, 
Sialagogue trvches. 
Take of 

Pellitory of Spain, half an ounce; 

Maſtich, two drams ; 

Oil of cloves and marjoram, each 

one dram 5 2 

: Yel- 


or 


on 
' Yellow wax, a ſufficient quantity, 
Make them into troches or pellets. 
Ons of theſe troches is te be oc - 
caſionally held in the mouth, and 
chewed; to promote a dif 
faliva ;. which they effect by warm- 
ing and ſtimulating the falival. 
glands. : ; 
Taocuisci STOMACHICI 
Stomachic troches. 


— 


Take of 


Hard extract of Peruvian bark, _ 


one dram ; 
Oil of cinnamon, 
Oil of mint, each ten drops ; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 
Make them into troches with mu- 


dllage of gum tragacanth. 
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Ambergris, fifteen grains; 


* 
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Tust troches are of ſervice for 
warming and enen the ſto. 
mach, expelling flatulences, and 
promoting digeſtion : for theſe pur. 
ſes they are as effectual as any 
thing that cap well be contrived in 
this form. 


Shy Tagen: avantounnres | 
"weet-ſmelling troches. 

Take of / dy s | 
Strained ftorax, one ſeruple; 


Muſk, ſeven grains; 

Oll of cinnamon, ſix drops ; 

Fine ſugar, one ounce. 
Make them into ſmall troches with 
_* mncilage of gum Arabic, 


' CHAP. 


O this form are peculiarly 
adapted thoſe drugs which 
operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 
pauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate. | b 


in the ſtomach, and produce the 
maſt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. This is, in 
ſome caſes, of great advantage; in 


ble ; and ſometimes may even be of 
dangerous conſequence, particular- 
ly with regard to emetics; which, if 
they paſs the ſtomach undiſſolved, 
and afterwards exert themſelves in 
the inteſtines, operate there as vio- 
lent cathartics. Hence emetics are, 
among us, ſcarce ever given in pills. 
And hence to the refinous and diffi- 
cultly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponace- 
ous ones ought to be added, in or- 
der to promote their ſolution. 
Gummy reſins, and inſpiſſated 
juces, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
to be made into pills, without ad- 
dition: where any moiſture is re- 
quiſite, ſpirit of wine is more pro- 
per than ſyrups or conſerves, as it 
unites more readily with them, and 
does not ſenfibly increaſe their bulk. 
Light dry powders require ſyrup 
or mucilages: and the more pon- 
derous, as the mercurial and other 


others, it is a quality not all defira- 


' metallic preparations, thick honey, 


conſerve, or extracts. 
Light powders require about half 
their weight of ſyrup; of honey, a- 

bout three-fourths their weight; 


to reduce them into a due conſiſt - 
Pills diſſolve the moſt difficyltly 


ence for forming pills. Half a dram 
of the maſs will make five or fix 
pills of a moderate ſize. x 


General RuLts for making PiLLs, 
from the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
Pœia. 


I. 
Tas three firſt rules, formerly laid 
down for making powders, are 
here alſo to be carefully obſerved. 
II | 


Gums and inſpiſſated juices, are ta 
be firſt ſoftened with the liquid 

| preſcribed ; then add the pow- 

ders, and continue beating them 

all together till they are perfectly 
mixcd. | | 
III. \ | 


The maſſes for pills are beſt kept in 
bladders, which ſhould be moiſt» 
. ened now and then with ſome of 
the ſame kind of liquid that the 
maſs was made up with, or with | 
ſome proper aromatic oil. 


Pp * ' Pl. 
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- PILULA AROMA TIC. 


ö Take of 


Aromatic pills. 
Lond. 


Socotorine albes, an ounce and a 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce 
Aromatic ſpecies, 
Balſam of Peru, each half an 
Ounce. | 
Reduce the aloes and gum guaia- 
cum ſeparately into powder, then 
mix them with the reſt, and make 
the whole into a maſs with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſyrup of o- 
range peel. 


Ir is ſomewhat difficult to unite 


theſe ingredients into a maſs fit for 


making pills of. The beſt way is, firſt 
to rub the aromatic ſpecies with the 
balſam, then to add the powdered 
eloes,; and afterwards the guaiacum { 
when theſe are well mixcd together, 
drop in the ſyrup by little and little 
ut a time. Theſe pills are contrived 

o ſupply the place of the Pilulæ 


diambre of our former Pharmacoy 


pœia. They are far more elegant 
as well as ſimple, truly uniform in 
their ingredients, and excellently 
adapted to the purpoſes they ſeem 
defigned for. Taken in ſmall do- 
ſes, as half a ſcruple or little more, 
and occaſionally repeated, they warm 


the ſtomach, and by degrees the 


whole habit, promote perſpiration, 
and all the natural ſecretions. If 
the doſe is conſiderable, they ope- 
rate gently by ftool ; and if conti- 
nued for ſome time 1n ſmaller doſes, 
they prove at length purgative, or 
introduce a ſalutary looſeneſs. 


PILULAE ALOE TIC. 
Albetic pills. 
e Edinb, 
t Take of | 
| Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Thick extract of gentian, each 
two ounces; .- 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 


Make them into a maſs with ſimple 
ſyrup. 


Tuxsx pills were formerly di. 
rected to be made with Caſtile dap; 
from a notion which Boerhaa ve and 
ſome others were very fond of, that 
ſoap promoted the ſolution of rch. 
nous and ſeveral other ſubſtances in 
the ſtomach. This, however, ſeems 
to be a miſtake; and, on the contra- 

ry, it is highly probable, that the 
alkaline part of the ſoap is in mok 
inſtances ſeparated from the oily by 
the acid in the ſtomach ; by which 
decompoſition the ſoap may come 
to retard inſtead of promoting the 
ſolution of the aloes. heſe pills 
have been much uſed as warming 
and ſtomachic laxatives: they are 
very well ſuited for the coſtiveneſs 
ſo often attendant on people of ſc. 

dentary lives. Like other prepara- 
tions of aloes, they are alſo uſed in 
jaundice, and in certain caſes of ob- 
ſtructed menſes. They are ſeldom 
uſed for producing full purging; 
but if this is required, a ſcruple or 
half a dram of the maſs may be 
made into pills of a moderate ſize 
for one dole.? 


PILUL@Z de JALAPPA. 
Jalap pills. 
Eainb. 
© Take of | 
Extract of jalap, two ounces ; 
Powder of aromatics, half an 
ounce. 
Beat them into a maſs with ſimple 
ſyrup.? 


Oxe of the ſame kind, with pow- 
dered jalap in ſubſtance inſtead of 
the extract, is uſed in ſome of our 


hoſpitals, as a cheap and effeual 


= TN 


Pi- 


a Chap. III. | 


"Piy,ULE R SCAMMONIO CUM. 
Sh . ALLIQ.” . 

- Pills of ſcammony with aloes. 
Take of | | 
Socotorine aloes, one dram'; 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a dram; 

Scammony, one ſcruple ; 
Soft extract of liquorice, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce them 
into a maſs of a due conſiſtence 
for being formed into pills. 


Tais warm purgative is recom- 
mended. for removing the crudi- 
ties, &c. after a ſurfeit or debauch, 
and for preventing arthritic and o- 
ther complaints incident to thoſe 
who: live high. The quantity a- 
bove deſcribed may be made into 
thirty pills, of which five or fix are 
to be taken for a doſe. 


Pill. 


long with large 


bed, and make the mixture into a 
maſs as above directed. The com - 
poſition is apt to grow ſtiff and dry 
in keeping, and therefore ought to 


be made pretty ſoft at firſt ; the 
pills ſhould be formed as they are 


wanted; for, when long kept, they 
become ſo hard, as to have ſome- 
times paſſed through the inteſtines 
undi ſſolved. * 


>» Theſe pills (formerly called . 


lulz de duobus, or pills of two ingre- 
dients ) are very ſtrong cathartics, 
and ought not to be ventured upon 


in caſes where leſs violent medicines 
will take effect.“ They have been 


often made uſe EE doſes, a- 

ofes alfo of mer- 
curials in venereal complaints, both 
in recent gonorrhex, and in the 
ſwellings and inflammations which 


ſometimes follow from the ſuppreſ- 


PILULXE ex COLOCYNTHI- 
DE SIMPLICIORES. 

The more ſimple colocynth pills. 
| Lond. 
Take of | 

Pith of colocynth, 

Scammony, each two ounces 
Oil of cloves, two drams. 
Pulveriſe the coloquintida and fcam- 

mony by themſelves, then mix 

in the oil, and make the whole 

into a maſs with ſyrup of buck- 

thorn. - 5 


Taz operator ſhould be careful, 
in pulveriſing the colocynth, to a- 
void ihe finer particles that fly off 
from it; which, though they do 


not conſiderably affect the mouth or 


fauces, have ſometimes been obſer- 
ved to occaſion violent purging. 
The drug fhould firſt be well dried, 
cut with ſheers into ſmall pieces, 
and freed from the ſeeds; then rub 
it in an oiled mortar, adding a few 
drops of ſweet oil accafionally du- 
ring the trituration : afterwards mix 
this powder with the powdered ſcam 
mony, add the eſſential oil preſcri- 


fion of the diſcharge : but in both 
thele caſes they are apparently im- 
proper, as they generally injure the 
conſtitution, and as the latter com- 
plaint is for the moſt part aggrava- 
ted by them. The eſſential oil, which 


is added as a corrector to the pur- 


gative ingredients, does not con- 


tribute ſo much, as is commonly 


ſuppoſed, to abate the roughneſs of 
their operation. See page 373. 
The doſe of theſe pills is from fif- 
teen grains to haf a dram; ſome 
have imprudently gone as far as twa 
ſcruples. Half a dram contains ten 
grains of coloquintida, and as much 
ſcammony. | 


PILULX ex COLOCYNTHI- 
DE cum ALOE, vulgo PI- 
_ LULA COCCLE.. 
Colocynth pills with aloes, commonly 
called Cocciæ. 


Edi nb. 
c Take of | 
Socotorine aloes, „ 
Scammony, of each two ounces z 


Sal polychreſt, two drams 


Pp 2 | Co- 


5 


Medicinal Campo TELL Part IV. 
Oolocynth, one ounce; Ir is difficult to bring this maſy 
Oil of cloves, two . into the due conſiſtence, the two 


Reduce the aloes and ſcammony i in · 
to a powder. with the ſalt; then 
let the colocynth, beat into a very 

fine e and the oil be add- 
ed; laſtly, make it into a proper 
ares yi mucilage of gum A- 


PILUL ex  COLOCYNTHI- 


8 x DE oon ALOE. 


Tk « 1 

Socotorine aloes, 

. Scammony, each two ounces ; 
Pith of colocynth, one ounce ; ; 
Dil of cloves, two drams. 

Let the dy ſpecies be ſeparately 

reduced into powder ; then mix 
in the oil, and make the whole 
' - Into a maſs with ſyrup of buck- 
| thorn. ; 


| «Furs two formulæ are nearly 
- the ſame; ; the ſalt may perhaps aſ- 
Gt in dividing the aloes and ſcam- 
 mony.* The ingredients are redu- 
ded to the proportions wherein they 
are ſet down in the original of Ga- 
len; and what is of greater conſe- 
quence, the medicine becomes leſs 
ungrateful to the ſtomach, and leſs 
virulent in its operation. Half a 


ſalts acting upon one another, ſo 
as to make it ſwell and crumble. 
Notwithſtanding «the alkaline ſalt 
employed, the pill does not prove 
at all alkaline ; for the acid of the 
falt of ſteel for ſakes its metal, and 


unites with the alkali into a vitrio- 


lated tartar; whence ſome haye 

ropoſed uſing, inſtead of che two 
falt here directed, an ounce of vi- 
triolated tartar already made, and 

If an ounce of any ot the calces of 
iron: this, they obſerve, prevents 
the inconyenience above mentioned 
without making any apparent al. 
teration in the quality of the me- 
dicine. 


PILULE ECPHRACTICE 
'__ CHALYBEATA. 
Chalybeate ecphradtic pills. 


| Edinb. + 
Take of | 


The maſs of common pills, called 
Rufus's pills, deſcribed here- 
after, one ounce and a halt; 
| Gum ammoniacum, 
Reſin of guaiacum, each half an 
ounce 3 | 
Salt of ſteel, five drams ; ; 
Syrup of orange- peel, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce the 
'whole into a maſs. 


dram ,of the mals contains nearly * 


four grains of coloquintida, eight 
of aloes, and ęight of 3 is 


PILULA ECPHRACT ICE. 
' Devifiruent K 
Land. ; 
Take of the Wo | 
Aromatic pills, three ounces; 
Rhubarb, © 2 
Extract of gentiap, 
Salt of ſted}, each one ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, half an ounce. 
eat them together into a maſs with 
ſolutiye = of roles, 25 


Tur ſalt of ſteel, which is one of 
the moſt active preparations of that 
metal, remains here undecompound- 
ed. Both theſe and the foregoing 
pills are very well calculated tor 
anſwering the intention expreſſed in 


the title, A dram of the maſs may 


be made into twelve pills, and two or 
three of theſe taken every night, 
or oftener, in chlorotic or other 
caſes, where warm aperient or de- 
obſtruent medicines are proper. 


Ef: 


* 


Ghaþ. 4 


PILULA r 
PURGANTES. 


Purging devifiruent Ah. 
| ö Edinb. + 
Tike of | 
Socotorine aloes, x 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Scammony, each one ounce; 
Gum ammoniacum, | 
., Reſin of guaiacum, each half an 
ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, two Sd ; 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
one dram. 
Beat them into a mt with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſyrup of buck - 
' thorn. 


Tuis compoſition may be given 
from eight or ten grains to a ſcruple 
or half a dram, according as it 1s 
intended to keep the belly open or 
to purge. Half a dram of the maſs 
contains about fix grains of each of 
the capital purgative ingredients, 


aloes, ſcammony, and extract of 


hellebore. 


PILULZ FETIDA. 
Fetid pills. 
Edinb. + 

Take of 
Aſafetida, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each one dew and 
a half; 

Camphor, half a a 3 

Oil of hartſhorn, twenty - four 
drops. 

Beat the camphor with the aſafe- 
tida ; then add the caſtor and oil 
of harthorn, and make the whole 
into a maſs. 


FILULA GUMMOS. 
Gum pills „ 
Lond. 
Take of 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 
Sagapenum, each one ounce; 


N 


Pille. 


ſwering thoſe intentions; 


1 
Adafetida, half an ounce, © 


Make them into a maſs wich C91 
- of ſaffron, TE 


„ Taiab. 
Take of 
/ Aﬀafetida, 
Galbanum 
Myrrh, each one ounce; 
Rectiſied oil of amber, one dram. 
Beat them into a maſs with ſimple 


ſyrup.“ 


Ar theſe pills are defigned' for 
antihyſteries and emmenagogues, 
and very well calculated for an- 
half a 
ſcruple, a ſcruple, or more, may be 
taken every night or oftener. The 
fetid pills of our former Pharmaco- 
pœia were conſiderably purgative: 


the purgative ingredients are now 


omitted, as the phyſician may eaſi 
ly, in extemporaneous preſeription, 
compound theſe pills with cathartic 
medicines, in ſuch proportions as - 
particular caſes ſhall require. 

The following compolitions are 
calculated for the ſame intentions 
as the foregoing — fetid, 


and gum pills. 


Take of 
Aſafetida, 
Wood - ſoot. 9 2 
Myrrh, cach two ounces ; 

Oil of amber, one dram and a 
half; | 

Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 

Mix, — make them into a maſs, 
acccording to art. 


Take of 2 
A ſafetida, one dram 
Martial flowers, half a Snake 
Oil of amber, eight drops; 
Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient quan - 
tity to reduce them into a 


maſs, 
Take 


* 


P 3 


o \ 
os 1 
* . | : 
3 | 
« * 
4 
\ 


Take of. 1 
Aſafetida, | 44 

Gum ammoniacu mm 
Myrrh, 
Aloes, - | 

' Ruſt of ſteel prepared, | 

Extract of gentian, each one 

, _ſeruple;. 


Syrup of ginger as much as will 
make the other Ww. 


to a maſs. 
Take of 4. 
_ -- Galbanum, one dram; 


Salt of ſteel, half a 5 ; 

Aſaſetida, | 

4 ere ſpecies, each one ſeru- 

: Tigure of myrrh, as 3 as 
will make them into a maſs. 


In hyſterical diſorders, - after 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


bleeding and purging, where a ſan- 


guine and plethori ic habit indicates 


theſe evacuations, chalybeate medi- 
eines are in general the moſt to be 
relied upon; eſpecially when joined, 
as in theſe. compoſitions, with bit- 
ters and deobſtruent gums. At firſt 
taking, they are apt to increaſe the 
complaints (as the experienced Sy- 
denham obſerves), and occaſion great 
diſorders both of body and mind; 
which however ſodn go off, or may 
be relieved by a proper doſe of opi- 
um given at bed-time. A dram of 
either of the maſſes is to be made 
into twelve pills; one or two of 
which may be taken for a doſe twice 
or thrice a- day. | 


' PILUL.E MERCURIALES. 
Mercurial pills. 
- Edinb. 
Take of | 
Quickſilver, | 
oney, each one ounce z 
Crumb of bread, two ounces. / 
Grind the quickſilver with the ho- 


ney in a glaſs mortar till the glo- 


— 


Part IV. 


| boles diſappear, adding occaſion. 

ally a little fimple ſyrup; then 
add the crumb of bread, and beat 

the whole with water into a maſs, 
which is to be immediately 5 
vided into four hundred and 
eighty equal pills. 


„Tur quickſilver was formerly 
directed to be ground with reſin of 
guajacum and caſtile ſoap. The 
former was ſuppoſed to coincide 
with the virtues of the mercury, 
and the latter was uſed chiefly to 
divide the globules of mercury. For 
this laſt intention Doctor Saunders 
found that honey, the ſubſtance 
here ordered, is of all others the 
moſt effectual: But we would ſup- 
poſe with this gentleman, that ſome: 
thing farther is done in this proceſs 
than the mere diviſion of the mer- 
curial globules, and that part of the 
quickſilver is as it were amalgama- 
ted with the honey, or brought to 


a ſtate fimilar to that in Plenck's 


ſolution. 

The mercurial pill is one of the 
beſt preparations of mercury, and 
may in general ſuperſede every other 
form of this medicine. It is neceſ- 
ſary to form the maſs immediately 
into pills, as the crumb ſoon becomes 
too hard for that purpoſe. Soap 
was undoubtedly a very improper 
medium for triturating the mercu- 
ry; it is not only too hard for that 
purpoſe, but when the preparation 


entered the ſtomach, the alkaline 


part of the ſoap being engaged by 
the acid in that viſcus, the mercury 
would in all probability be immedi- 
ately ſeparated, The honey and 
bread can only be changed by the 


natural powers of digeſtion, and can 


never oppreſs the ſtomach. The 


doſe of the pills, is from two to four 
or fix in the day, according to the 
effects we wiſh to produce.” 


4 Lond. 


Chap. 3: 


purgative mercurials. 
however, liable to an inconvenience, 


| Lond. 
Take „ 
Quickſilver, five drams; \.” 
- Straſburgh turpentine, two 
drams; 

Cathartic extract, four ſeruples ; 
Rhubarb, powdered, one dram. 
Grind the quickfilver with the tur- 

pentine until they are, pefectly 
incorporated; then let the other 
ingredients be beat up with this 
Mixture into a maſs, If the tur- 
pentine happens to be too thick, 
ſoften it with a little oil olive. 


PILULE MERCURIALES 
. LAXANT ES. 


Laxative mercurial pills, 


 Edinb. + 
Take of 


Pure quickſilver, one ounce ; 
Reſin of guaitacum, 
Extract of black hellebore, 

| Powdered rhubarb, each half an 


ounce; 


Commop ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- | 


tity. 


Grind the quickſlver with the re- 


ſin of guaiacum until they are 
perfectly incorporated; then add 
the other ingredients, and beat 
the whole into a maſs according 
do art. "xe 


Tazsz compoſitions are uſeful 
They are, 
uncertainty in regard to their 


ſtrength: for the mercury is but 
looſely united with the other ingre- 


dients, and very apt to ſeparate and 


run together in its original form; in 
which (tate it never exerts its pro- 
per virtue. Although it appears per- 
fectly extinguiſhed by the matters 
it is ground with at firſt, part of 
it is apt to be ſpued out on beating 
np the mixture with the other in- 
gredients into a maſs. _ _ 

* 


Pills, 


599 
PILULX de GAMBOGIA, © 
| Gamboge pills, 
= Edinb. + 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, h 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Gamboge, | 
Mercuriusdulcis, each two drams , | 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
half a dram ; 
Syrup of, buckthorn, a ſuſfcient 
quantity. 
Beat them into a maſs, 


Tais is a ſtrong mercurial pur- 
gative, in which the mercurial pre- 


paration is not liable to the uncer- 


tainty which the crude quickſilver 
is accompanied with in the forego- 

ing compoſitions. The doſe is from 

ten or fifteen grains to half a dram. 
This laſt quantity contaias of aloes, 

extract of hellebore, gamboge, and 
mercurius dulcis, about hve graing 
of each. | 


_ PILULE ETHIOPICE, 
3 pills, 
. Eainb. 
6 Take af. 
Quickſilver, fix drams; 
Golden ſulphur of e 
Reſin of guaiacum, 
Honey, each half an ounce. 
Grind the quickſilver with the ho- 
ney, in a glaſs mortar, until the 
mercurial globules entirely diſap- 
| pear; then add the golden ſul- 
phur and guaiacum, with as much 
mucilage of gum Arabic as 18 ſuf- 
ficient to make the mixture into 
a maſs of the proper conſiſtence 
for forming * a 


Tazst pills are much more effi- 
cacious than thoſe of a former edi- 
tion; the ethiops mĩneral, there or- 
dered, being exchanged for a more 
active compoſition In their pre- 
ſent form, they reſemble Dr Plum- 

Pp4 mers 


Se ; Medicinal 1 Part ( 
webepdls, dete bed in ke E A. Ef: Eſſentisl oil of ſaſſafras, ten dropt 
ſays, (ſee page 559 and Gor of this Mix, and make them into a maſs, fo 
work), to which they are preferable twenty pills; the doſe of which 
in one reſpect, that they are leſs apt s rom one to fix. 1 
0 to run off by ſtool. They are an uſc- 
ful alterative both in cutaneous and Take of 4. 
venereal diſorders. One fourth part Mercurias duleis, half a "OT 
ef the quantity above preferibed,  Camphor, half a dram; 
may be made into ſixty pills; of Soft extract of guaiacum, as much 


. which, from one to four may be ta- as is ſufficient to make them in. 

ken every night and morning, the- to a mafs, which is to be form- 
atient, keeping moderately warm ed into twenty pills; the doſe 
Suing the whole time that this is from one to fix. 


_ eourſe is continued. 

I ball here inſert ſome other for- Take of 5. 

mul of mercurial pills, which may Mereurius dulcis, half a Warte 
be occaſionally had recourſe to, and Venice turpentine, as much as 


| 

| 

of 'which the greateſt part has been will reduce it into a maſs of 2 

kept as feerets in partieular hands. proper conſiſtenee; which is to 6 

8 | | | be formed into five pw. for ay | 

Take f 1. many dofes. | 

Crude quickſilver, 0 | 

Fuad extract of guaiscum, each Take of 6. 
one drain and a half; Calcined mercury, commonly call. 

Eſſential oil of ſaffafras, twenty ed precipitate per 4 

drops; Thebaic extract, each two grains; 
Venice turpentine, a ſufficient Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
quantity. make them into a maſs: which # 


Grind the quickflver with the tur- ts be formed into two _ for 
pentine, till they are perfectly in- two doſes. | 
corporated: then add the other 
ingredients, and reduce the whole Toke of . 
into an uniform maſs; which is Turbith mineral, two e 
to be made into forty pills. 'I'wo, Thebaic extract, one ſcruple; 
three, or more of theſe, may be Mocilage of gum aradic,us much 


taken for a doſe. as is ſufficient to reduce them 

. into a 'maſs, which is to be 

Mer 2. 5 formed into twenty pills, for as 
Mercurins dulcis, many doſes. 


Prepared chalk, each one ſeruple: The merctirius thrallinuc- may be 
Mucilage'of gum arabie, a foi. made into pills in the ſame man- 


cient quantity. ner, aud taken in the ſame doſe. 
Make them into twelve pills, of | | 
which the doſe is from one to Take of _ 
three. Ti ras ws. duleis, half a — 
| rude-antimony, finely levigate 
Take of 3. one dram; be as 
Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruplez Conſerve of orange · peel, as much 
Softer extract of en one as will reduce them inta a mals. 


dram; Izhis is to be formed into ten * 
/ ; ; 0 


-_ , 


Chap. 3. | 8 5 
of which the doſe . is from one to 
three. , | 


Take of 9. 
Mercurius dulcis, f 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
each five grains; ; 
Socotorine aloes, fifteen grains; 
Balſamic ſyrup, a ſuffictent quan- 
tity to reduce them into a maſs; 


which is to be made into five 


pills, for as many doſes. 
Tax method of managing the a- 


bore mercutial medicines, as altera- 


tives, is, to give ſmall doſes every 
morning and evening ; and rather 
prolong the time of continuing their 
iſe than increaſe the doſe. The 
patient ought to keep warm, and 
drink of warm diaphoretic liquors, 
az infuſion of ſaſfafras, decoction of 
the woods, the fimple 'or compound 
lime-water, &c. 


PILULE PLUMMERI. 
Plummer*s pills. 


| Eainb. 
Take of 
Sweet mercury, 
Golden ſulphur of anti 
ſix drams; 1 
Extract of gentian, | 
_ Caſtile ſoap, each two drams. 
; Grind the mercury with the ſulphur 
of antimony, that they may be 
intimately mixed; then add the 


ony, each 


extract and ſoap, and form them 


into a proper maſs with ſimple 
ſyrup. 
Ir has been thought that the 
antimony in this preparation diſ- 


poles the mercury more eſpecially 


to the ſkin, Theſe pills have been 
accordingly employed, and with ſue- 


cels, in many cutaneous affections, 


in chronic rheumatiſm, and in pains 
of the bones from a venereal affec- 


bon,” 
RE 


Nr. 


3 


PILULE THERBAN R, vulgo 
PACIFICE. -. 
Thebaic, commonly called Pacific 
HS „ 
Edinb. 

« Take of 
Opium, half an ounce; 
Extract of liquorice, two ounces 5 | 
Caſtile ſoap, an ounce and a half; 
Jamaica pepper, one ounce. 

Soften the opium and extract ſepa- 
rately with proof - ſpirit, and ha- 

ving beat them into a pulp, mix 
them; then add the ſoap; and the 

Pepper heat into a powder; and 
aftly, having beat them well to- 
gether, form the whale into a 


maſs.” 


PiLLs fimilar to the above were 
contrived by a chemical empiric, 
Starkey, and communicated by him 
to Matthews, under whoſe name 


they were ſome time ago greatly ce- 


lebrated. The form here given dif- 
fers conſiderably from the original, 
in omitting many ingredients of no 
great ſervice. Nor indeed are any 
of the ingredients of much conſe- 


quence, except the opium; their 


quantity being too inconſiderable to 


anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. Eight 
grains of the compohtion contain 


nearly one of opium. 


PILULXK SAPONACEÆ. 
Saponaceous pills. 

Take of | 
Almond ſoap, four ounces; 
Strained opium, half an ounee; 

Eſſence of lemons, one tram. _ 

Soften the opium with a little wine, 
and then beat it with the reſt un- 
til they are perfectly mixed. 


Tuis pill is introduced in the 
room of Matthews's. The eſſence 
of lemons gives an agreeable flavour, 
makes the medicine fit eaſier on the 


ſtomach z 


LJ ES 
80 2 


flomach, and prevents a nauſea, 
Which it would,otherwiſe be apt to 
occafion. Ten grains of the pill 


contain nearly one grain of opium, 


.PILULE e STYRACE. 


| Take of _ 
Strained ſtorax, two ounces 3. 
Saffron, one ounce; 
Strained opium, five drams. 
Beat them ns till e u- 
nited. SE 4 3 


Tassx are 1 br diſſol- 
Ving more ſlowly in the ſtomach than 
the ſaponaceous or Matthews's pills, 


and conſequently producing more 
gradual and laſting effects. One 


grain of opium is contained in five 


grains and four-fitths of a E of 
the maſs. | 


- PILULZ ex OLIBANO. 
Olibanum pill. 
| Edinb. - 
Take of 
Olibanum, two ounces; 3 
Myrrh, one aunce; 
Opium, five drams; 
Balſam of Peru, two drams; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Make them into a maſs, which ſup- 
plies the place of the ſtorax pills. 


- PILULA PECTORALES. 
Pechoral pills. 
Edink. + 
Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, half an opnce ; 

Palſam of Jolu, two drams; 
Flowers of benzoine, 

Engliſh ſaffron, each one dram; 


Common ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


tity. 
Make them into a maſs according 
to art. : 


Tuis compoſition is very well 


' Medicinal Compoſitione. 
tion, and may be uſefully given in 


phlegm: 
eight grains to a ſeruple or more. 
It is here conſiderably improved 


pectorals, they are nevertheleſs, in 
virtue, very diſſimilar. 


pectoral pills, the elixir and the oxy- 


the veſſels, and attenuate or diſſolve 


tation than in the ſyru ich the 
| yrup * = 


Part Iv, 


contrived for promoting expeQora. 


common colds, and in difficulty of 
breathing K from viſcid 
doſe 1s from ſix or 


from the laſt edition: the balſam of 
Tolu is introduced in the room of 
myrrh, the flowers of benzoine for 
benzoine in ſubſtance, and aniſated 
balſam of ſulphur, which encumber. 
ed the old form, is omitted. Here 
it may be obſerved, that though ſe. 
veral compoſitions are denominated 


Thus, the 
peRoral decoction, the ſyrup, and 
the troches, are calculated for ſuft. 
ening, lubricating, and incrafſating 
thin tickling humours; whilit the 


mel, tend to ſtimulate and detergs 


thick, tenacious * 


' PILULZ RU Fl. 

Rufus's pills. 
Lond. 

Take of BE 
\ Socotorine aloes, two ounces; 
 Myrrh, | 
Saffron, each' one ounce. 


Make them into a maſs with TH 
of ſaffron. 


PILULE COMMUNES, vulgo 
wet +. AIFE . 
The common - pills, vulgarly called 
Risfus's pills. 
| £dinb. 
Take of | | 
Soacotorine aloes, two ounces; - 
Myrrh, one ounce; 
Safffon, half an ounce. 
Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 


per quantity of mp. 


;  Trrse pills have long continued 
in practice, without any other alte- 


1 


maſs is made up with, and in the 

oportion of ſaffron. In our laſt 
* the ſyrup of worm- 
wood was ordered, which is here ju- 
dicioufly exchanged for that of faf- 
fron; this preſerving and improving 
the brightneſs of colour in the. me- 
dicine, which is uſually looked upon 
as the characteriſtic of its goodneſs. 
The ſaffron, in the compoſition 
which is attributed to Rufus, is e- 


qual in quantity to the myrrh; and 


in theſe proportions the pill was re- 
ceived in our firſt Pharmacopœia. 
As the diminution afterwards made 
in the ſaffron was grounded on ver 
abſurd reaſons, (viz. ** left the for- 
« mer quantity ſhould occaſion a 
« ſpaſmus cynicus,”) the London 
College have now again increaſed it, 
and reſtored the pill to its original 
form. The virtues of this medicine 
may be eaſily underſtood from its 
ingredients. See Elixir proprieta- 
tis, page 306 and 336, The pills, 
given to the quantity of half a dram 
or two ſcruples, prove conſiderably 
cathartic, but they anſwer much bet- 
ter purpoſes in ſmaller doſes as lax- 
atives or alteratives. | 


PILULA STOMACHICÆ. 
Stomachic pills. 
CLE Edinb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, fix drams; 
Myrrh, half an ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram 
 Effential oil of mint, half a dram; 
Syrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. | 
Make them into a maſs. 


Tuts pill is intended for mode- 
rately warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of the 
maſs may be taken twice a- day. 


e Pills, 


; Sguill pill. 
Take of . | 
Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; - 


Gum ammoniacum, _ 5 7 5 


Millepedes prepared, 
Freſh ſquills, each half an ounce; 
Balſam of Copaiba, as much as is 
ſufficient. | | 2 
Reduce them into a maſs according 
to art. ; PT. 2 


THis is an elegant and commo- 
dious form for the exhibition of 
ſquills, whether for promoting ex- 
pectoration, or in the other inten- 
tions to which that medicine is ap- 
plied. As the virtue of the com- 
pound is chiefly from the ſquills, the 
other ingredients are often varied 
in extemporaneous preſcription : the 


ſoap is commonly omitted, as being 


of no great uſe in the quantity that 
goes to a doſe of the compoſition ; 
and other powders, as the leſſer car- 
damom ſeeds, are ſubſtituted for the 
millepedes; whoſe virtues, in ſuch 
ſmall doſes, are very iuſigniſicant. 
In any of theſe fogms, if the ſquills 
are freſh and juicy, there is no need 


of balſam; but as the maſs ſoon dries 


and hardens, it muſt be formed im- 
mediately into pills. | | 

To obviate this inconvemence, 
the Edinburgh College direct the 
dried root as follows: 


© Take of 
Gum ammoniac, ' | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds in powder, 
Extract of liquorice, each one 
dtm; | us 
Dried root of ſquills in fine pow- 
defer, one ſcruple. 
Mix, and form them into a maſs with 
ſimple ſyrup.? | | 


PI- 


%%% 
' PILULZ SCIELITICA.. . 


Se 
PILULE < CUPRO. 
Copper pits. 
; Tala. 
Take of . | 
Cuprum argmoniacum, fixteen 
grains 6 880 
Crumb of bread, four ſcruples; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, as much 
as is ſufficient to form them in- 
+ to a maſs, which is to be di- 
vided into thirty-two equal 
pills. | 


< Eacn of theſe pills weigh about 


three prains; and contain ſomewhat 
more than half a grain of the cuprum 
- ammoniacum. The above pills ſeem 

to be the beſt form of exhibiting this 
medicine; for the effects of which, 
ſee Curauu AMMONIACUM.? 


PiLvLE AD DYSENTERIAM. 
Pills againſt the dyſentery. 
Take of wy . er 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Spermaceti, » 
Japan earth, each one dram; 
Dil of cinnamon, twelve drops. 
Make them into a maſs. 


TDuuis medicine has often been of 
great benefit for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title, at the ſame time 
ſtrengthening the inteſtines, and co- 
vering them with a ſoft mucus, which 
defends them from being irritated 
by the acrimony of the humours. 
Each half dram of the maſs may be 
formed into five or fix pills for one 
or two doſes. | 
Pil urx PicrA. 
55 Tar pill. 
Take any quantity of tar, and mix 
with it as much powdered cleeam- 
pane root as will reduce it to a 
proper thickneſs for being form- 
ed into pulls. LD 


Tu powder here mixed with the 


Medicinal Compoſitiont. 


Take of © 


— 


virtue, is 


nevertheleſs a very uſeful addition, 
not only for procuring it a due con- 


. fiſtence for taking, but likewiſe a 


it divides the reſinous texture of the 
tar, and tkus contributes to promote 


its ſolution by the animal juices, 
In the Edinburgh infirmary, half a 


dram of the maſs, made into middle. 
fized pills, is given every morning 
and evening, in diſorders · of the 
breaſt, ſcurvies, &c. 


PiLULE ROBORANTES. 
" . Strenothent 1. 
Take of * [. X 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark; 
| one dram; 
Salt of ſteel, ten grains; 
Dil of cinnamon, five drops; 
ö Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs, 


2. 
Take of 
Olibanum, one dram ; 
Styptic powder, two ſeruples; 
Salt of fteel, one ſeruple; 


' Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient quan- 


tity to make them into a maſs. 


Is a lax ſtate of the fibres, debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem, and ſome 
decays of conſtitution, the firſt of 
theſe compoſitions is an effectual 
ſtreugthener and reſtorative: if the 
quantity above preſcribed is made 
into twenty pills, one or two of theſe 
may be taken for a doſe, and re- 
peated twice a-day. The other 1s 


a ſtronger ſtyptic, and is uſed for re- 
training immoderate alvine evacua- 


tions, and ſanguineous or ſerous dil - 
charges from remoter parts. 


3+ 


Aromatic ſpecies, 
Extract of gentian, each one 
dram; 
Extract of Peruvian bark, half a 


dram; | = 
: Elixir 


— 


F 


* 


Elixir of aloes, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 


Tyesrt pills are ſerviceable for 
warming and ftrengthening a weak 
cold ſtomach, expelling flatulences, 
and promoting digeſtion. If ten 
pills are made out of a dram of the 
maſs, two may be taken thrice a- 
day, about an hour betore meals. 


PiLUL® E SPERMATE CETIL. 
Spermaceti pills. 
Take of 
' Spermacet1, one dramz _ 
hite ſugar-candy in powder, 
e e e 


* 


— 


Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. , 

Grind the ſpermaceti with the fu- '\ © |} 
gar till they are perfectly mixedʒ " 
then adding the ſyrup, rub them = 
with a warm peſtle into an uni- 


farm maſs. 


Whyrre ſpermaceti cannot be bY 
commadiouſly exhibited in any other | 
form, three or four moderate-fized 
pills, made from this maſs, may be 
taken two or three times a-day, in 
eroſions of the viſcera by acrimoni- 
ous humours, tickling coughs, ang 


other like diſorders. 
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Orvusss differ little in conſiſt- 
- ence from electaries, being on- 


Iy ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to retain 


their figure without ſpreading or 
falling flat. 

This form is very convenient for 
the exhibition of the more powerful 
medicines, which require their doſe 
to be exactly adjuſted, as the ſtrong- 
er alex ipharmacs, cathartics, and 
+ opiates, As boluſes are chiefly in- 

tended for immediate uſe, volatile 
falts, and other materials, which, if 
the maſs was to be kept, would ex- 
hale or ſwell it, are PEST ad- 
mitted into them. 

The quantity of a bolus very fel 


dom exceeds a dram: if the ingre- 


Take of . 


dients are of the lighter kind, even 
this will be too bulky to be commo- 
diouſly ſwallowed down. 

The lighter powders are made up 
with ſyrup; a ſcruple or twenty- ſix 
3 of the powder, with as much 

yrup as will bring it to a due con- 
ſiſtence, makes p,. ſufficiently 
large. 

The more ponderous powders, as 
the mercurial ones, are commonly 


made up with conſerve; ſyrups ſcarce 


holding them TY For the te- 
ſtaceous powders alſo an addition of 
conſerve is uſed; though if made up 
with this alone, they would be too 
bulky. 

Both the light and ponderous 
powders may be conveniently made 
up with mucilage, which increaſes 
the bulk leſs than the other addi- 


tions, and occaſions them to pals 


down more freely. 

The officinal 33 have 
no formula of this kind: moſt of 
the following compoſitions are ta- 
ken from our hoſpitals. 


Boilies ALEXIPHARMACUS. 
Alexipharmac bolus. 


Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half a ſeruple; ; 
Syrup of wild poppies, a ſuffic- 
ent quantity to make it into 3 
bolus. 
2. 

Take of | 
Contrayerva root, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1 

ſufficient. 

Make them into a bolus. 


| Chap. 4; | 


Take of 


' Virginian ſnakeroot, half ' a 


ſcruple; 45 
Confection of kermes, as much as 
is ſufficient. | | 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Contrayerva root, each eight 
grains; 0 
Saffron, three grains; | 
Syrup- of meconium, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into a 
bolus. he | 
: 5. ; 
Take of 


Virginian ſnakeroot, fifteen 


grains; 
Caſtor, ten grains; 
Syrup of ſugar, as much as is ſuf- 


ficient. : 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
6. 
Take of 


Camphor, two grains; 
Saffron, five grains; 

Cordial confection, one ſcruple; 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
Take of ; | 

Camphor, two grains; 

Nitre, | 5 

Contrayerva root, each ten 

grains; ä 


Syrup of clove - julyflowers as 


much as will make them into a 


bolus. 
þ 8. 
Take of 
Muſk, ten grains; 


Cordial confection, one ſcruple. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Take of - 
Muſk, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſnorn, or of ſal am- 
moniac, five grains; 


Thebaic extract, half a grain 


/ 


Take of 


— 


Bakers 0 


1 Syrup of ſaffron, a ſufficient him? 
e | | 
Make them into a bolus, 


Tarss boluſes are deſigned for 


low depreſſed fevers, in which medi- 


cines of this kind are generally pre- 


{cribed, for keeping up the vis vitæ, 8 


raiſing the pulſe, and promoting a 


diaphoreſis. The compoſitions dif- 


fer in ſtrength nearly according to 


the order in which they ſtand. The 


two laſt are of great power, and are 
deſigned chiefly for caſes accom- 
panied with convulſive ſymptoms, 
which are often abated by them. 


Borus EX ALUMINE. 


\ Alum bolus. : 


_ Alum, 3 
Extract of Peruvian bark, 
Nutmeg, each ten grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will re- 
duce them into a proper con- 


ſiſtence for a bolus. 


Tais compoſition is a very ſtrong 
aſtringent, and as ſuch is ald with 
ſucceſs in violent uterine hzmor- 
rhagies, and other immoderate ſeere- 


tions which require to be ſpeedily 


reſtrained. It may be taken twice 


a-day; or if the flux is very violent, 


every four or fix hours till it abates. 


Borvs E CAMPHORS, 
Camphor bolus. 
Take of 


Camphor, half a ſcruple; 
Gum Arabic, half a dram; 


Syrup of marſhmallows, a fuffi- | 
Cient quantity to make them 


into a bolus. 


Tuis is a very convenient form 


for the exhibition of camphor: this 
drug, however, when thus given by 
itfelf in large doſes, is apt to nau- 


ſeate the ſtomach; and rarely = 
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| fs. gaod effecte.20 when mixed in 
mall quantities with-nitre or other 
Eke fubſtances, and frequently re- 


Bor vs * cksrokze. 
 Caftor bolus. 


Caſtor, one ſeruple; 


. Take of 
Salt of hartſhorn five grains, or 


dil of hartſhorn five drops; 


Simple ſyrup, a ſufficiet quan- 


tity. 


7 Make them into a bolus. 


Turs medicine is given in hyſte- 


nical and hypochondriacal diſorders, 
and likewiſe as an alexipharmac in 
fevers. Its virtues, which are great 


and unqueſtionable, ſeem to depend 
more upon the fetid animal oil, or 


volatile ſalt, than on the drug from 
which It takes its name. 


Borus CATHARTICUS. 
* bolus. 
Take of | 
Rhubarb, half . dram 5% 
Solutire ſyrup of roſes, a faſficie 
ent quantity to make a bolus. . 


Take of 2. 
- Jalap, one ſcruple; 
2 pepper; 


ryſtals of tartar, each five grains; 


Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 
will reduce them i into a maſs of 
a due confiftence, 


Take of 3. 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Soluble tartar, one ſcruple; 
Soft extraQ of liquorice, a ſuffi - 
cient quantity, 
Let the ſcammony be well ground 
_-with the ſoluble tartar; then add 


the extract, and make them into 
a bolus. 


Take of | 
" Gamboge, © | 


4 


- 


Part lv. 

- Cryſtals of tartar, esch eight 
8 rains; 3 ö 

Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 


quantity to reduce ths into a 
| bois. 


Elaterium, two grains; 

Extract of jalap, half a ſcruple ; 

Cryſtals of tartar, one ſeruple; 

Syrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 
bolus. - 


Tus virtues of theſe compoſitions 
are ſufficiently obvious; the firſt is 


a mild purgative ; the two laſt too 


ſtrong to be in general ventured on; 
and the other two, of jatermediate 
degrees of ſtrength. 


Borus CATHARTICUS CUM 
MERCURI1O. 
Purgative bolus with mercury. 
Take of 1. | 

| Jalap, one ſcruple;  ' 

Mercurius duleis, five grains; 

Solutive ſyrup of roles, as much 
as is ſufficient to make then 
into a bolus. 


Take of 2. 


Gambage, ſeven grains; 

- Mereurius dulcis, 

© Aromatic ſpeeies, each half G 
ſcruple; 

| Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 


Pn firſt of theſe compoſitions is 
a ſafe and mild mercurial cathartic; 
the ſecond 1 is too ſtrong for r general 
ule, 


Borvus DIAPHORETICUS. 
Diaphoretic oy. 
Take of 


Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, 

Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſeruple; 


Simple 


4 


Cbap. 4. 
55 tity to form ni into a bolus. 


TuIS * is given in u fevers, and 
other caſes where a diaphoreſis is to 
be promoted, - Sal ammoniac 1s for 
this purpoſe one of the moſt effica- 
cious of the neutral ſalts. It re- 

ires, however, when thus given in 
a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted by warm 
diluents frequently repeated; which 
not offly promote its action, but 


likewiſe prevent its ſitting ny | 


on 5 ſtomach. 


Bouvs DIURETICUS. 
Dinretic bolus. 

Take of 

Freſh ſonia fix grains; 8 

Compound powder of , ten 

grains; 

Ginger, five grains; 

Sy = of ed, a ſufficient 
| quantity. 

Make them 1nto a bolus. 


Tais compoſition is recommend- 
ed by Dr Mead, to be taken every 
morning in hydropic caſes, for pro- 
moting urine. He obſerves, that in 
theſe diſorders, diuretic medicines 
vary greatly in their effects, thoſe 
which anſwer ſufficiently in one per- 
ſon, failing in another; and that the 
{quill and its preparations are of all 
others thoſe which * r 
ſueceed. 


| Dans AD DYSENTERIAM. 
- -  Belus againſt the dyſentery. 
Take of of 
The cordial confe&ion, 
French bole, each one ſcruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


ef; ute compolitian i is excellently 
well calculated for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Dr Mead aſſures 
us, that, he has never found any one 


* 9 
2 


Bol 76. 8 7 WES F 
Simple Syrup, a ſufficient quan- 


60 
medicine more elfectusl, either for 
reſtraining the flux, or healing the 


exulcerated membranes. Previous 
to the uſe of this or other like me- 


dicines, the. firſt paſlages muſt be 


cleanſed by mild emetics and cas 
thartics, as ipecacuanha and rhu- 
barb. See page 614. 


Borvs EMMENAGOGUS: 
Emmenagogue bolus. 
Take of . — | 
Socotorine aloes, eight x grains 
Saffron, four grains; 
Guinea pepper, two grains; 
Oil of ſavin, two drops; 
Conſerve of rue, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into a 
due conſiſtence. | 


Take of 2 
Salt of ſteel, one grain; 
Myrrh, half a ſcruple; _ 
Cordial confection, fifteen, grains 


Make them into a bolus. 


Take . 
Black hellebore . root, 
7 ains 3. '- ' 
Freſh ſquills, four grains 3 73 
Eſſential oil of pepper · mint, two 
WT = 
Conſerve of orange-peel, as much 
as is ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. 


" eight 


Ali theſe are medicines of great 


power for promoting or exciting the 


menſtrual flux. The two firſt are 
calculated for lax phlegmatic habits z 
the third, for perſons of a ſanguine 
temperament, where chalybeate me- 
dicines cannot be borue. 


Bolus FEBRIFUGUS. . 


F. . bolus. 
Take of 


Peruvian bark, one e ſeruple; 

Caſcarilla, half a ſcruple; 

Mucilage of quince ſecds, a ſuſi; 
Qq figieng, 


eben, 


—— 


— 
1 


ally interpoſed. See page 201. 
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tzeient quantity do make them 
into a bolus. 


Tuts elegant compoſition is ex- 
cellently well adapted to the cure of 


intermittent fevers; and may be 


wen 4n- caſes where. the Peruvian 


bark by itſelf would be leſs proper. 


Where aromatics, chalybeates, bit- 
ters, &c. are alſo requiſite, they are 
either to be premiſed, or occaſion- 


Bor us HYSTERICUS. 


Take of 


Muſſt, 
Aﬀafetida, each fix grains; 
Caſtor, half a ſcruple; | 


Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 


ſufficient ta make them into a 
bolus. 


Tuis medicine is a very well con- 
trived one for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in its title. It is of great ſervice 
both in hyſterical and hypochondri- 
acal diſorders ; 'and often pives re- 
lief in the depreſſions, faintings, fla- 
tulent colics, headachs, and other 
{ſymptoms attending them. It may 
be taken twice a-day, along with 


any ſuitable liquor. 


BoLvs 1L1ACUs. 
| Iliac bolus. 
Take of  *© © 
Cathartic extract, one ſcruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 


Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis bolus is preſcribed by Dr 
Mead, for eaſing the pain, and pro- 
cyring ſtools, in the iliac paſſion 
and dry belly-ach; where the irrita- 


ting cathartics, exhibited by them- 
ſelves, are thrown up by vomit. The 
uſe of this medicine is to be prece- 


ded by plentiful bleeding, and ac- 
eompanied with purgative glyſters of 
— 9 | | 


Part lv. 


the more acrid kind; and its opera. 


tion promoted by infuſton of ſenna 


mixed with a little of the elixir ſa. 
lutis, or tincture of ſenna. 


Borus MERCURIAL1S, 
ä Mercurial bolus. 
Take of | 8 
Calomel, from five to fifteen 
grains: 


Conſerve of roſes, half dan 


Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Tuis bolus is given every night, 
or oftener, for raiſing a ſalivation, in 
venereal, and other diſorders, which 
require that Herculean operation, 
It is likewiſe taken at night as an 
alterative, to be carried off next 
morning by a cathartic: mercurials, 
exhibited in this manner, have ge- 
nerally better effects than when join · 

ed with purgatives directly. 

Borus MERCUR1IAL1IS EMETICUS, 

Emetic — bolus. 
| Take of _ 5 Fx 
Yellow emetic mercury, fix 


grains; a 
Conſerve of roſes, a ſufficient 
quantity. ; 


Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis ftrong emetic is given in 
venereal and ſeprous diſeaſes; par- 
ticularly in the caſe of foul ulcers 
of long ſtanding, the cleanſing and 

cure of which are frequently pro- 
moted by it. The violence of its 0- 
peration limits its uſe to robuſt con- 
ſtitutions. 


Bolus PECTORALIS. 


Take of 

. Spermaceti, fifteen grains; 
Gum emmoniacum, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuffi 


Mix 


Pettoral bolus. 


-Cicnt. 


Chaps 4. 12.9 
Mix and make them into à balus. 


In colds of long ſtanding, old 
coughs, and aſthmas, this bolus ge- 
nerally gives relief ; eſpecially if 
bleeding is premiſed, and repeated, 
if neceflary, at proper intervals. 


BoLUs KHEI CUM MERCURIO. 
Belus of rhubarb with mercury. 
ke ;- 
Choice rhubarb, twenty - five 
grains; 
Calomel, five grains; oY 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
form them into a bolus. 


Tuis is a very mild mercurial 
purgative. It is given to deſtroy 
worms, and in cachectie, chlorotic, 
and other like diſorders. 


Borus RHEUMATICUS. 


Rheumatic bolus. 
Take of | 


Extract of guaiacum, half a dram; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 


Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


tity. . 
Make them into a bolus. 


| In chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 
ther the remains of a rheumatic fe- 
ver, or a continuation of pains that 
proceeded at firſt from neglected 
colds, this bolus has been given 
with good effects, once a-week or 
oftener: the patient keeping warm 
and drinking warm liquors, to pro- 
mote its operation as a cathartic and 
diaphoretic. Its uſe ought to be 
accompanied by veneſection, which 
is to be repeated every eight or ten 
days as long as the blood is ſizy. 
This medicine is likewiſe exhibided 
ia ſciatie, arthritic, and other pains 
not accompanied with a ſizineſs of 
blood: in theſe it much more fre- 


quently fails than in the true rheu- 
matiſm, 


* 
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1 Bol vs SCILLITICUS: 

| Scillitic bolus. tl 
Take of 


{ - Freſh ſquill, twelee grainey'” © 
Aromatic ſpecies, . 


Dil of pepper - mint, one drop 
Beat them well togetlier into an u- 
nißform maſs; of a due conſiſtence 


for a bolus. * 

Tuis is a warm, ſtimulating, and 
attenuating medicine, and may be 
given to great advantage in caſes 
where the natural ſecretions are ob- 
ſtructed or ſuppreſſed from a lax- 
ity of the ſolids.” The efficacy of 
the ſquills is promoted by the ad- 
ditional ingredients, which at the 
ſame time warm and ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and prevent 
the compoſition from being thrown 


up by vomit, which this quantity 


of ſquills, given by itſelf, would ia 
many conſtitutions be. 


Bous THERIACALIS, 
Treacle bolus. © 
Take of ; : 


Theriaca, two ſcruples; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Camphor, three grains. 

Mix and form them into a bolus. 


Caur hon and ſalt of hartſhorn, 
when thus joined with opiates, have 
in many caſes better effects than if 
exhibited by themſelves, their dia- 
phoretic virtue being greatly pro- 
moted by the relaxation which the 
opium occaſions. The quantity of 
theriaca in this bolus contains ſome- 
what more than a quarter of a grain 
of opium. ; 


Bolus $UDORIFICUS. 


Stdorific bolus. 
Take of 


Camphor, five grains; 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 
| Syrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient 
Qqz2 quantity 
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Ann Medicinal Corpoſitions 


| quantity e reduce them into a 


Tais medicine i is one of the be 


| effeQual ſudorifics, generally ex- 


cCiting a copious ſweat. In many 


caſes, where this intention is to be 


- anſwered, whether acute or chroni- 


cal, it may be given to great ad- 
vantage. 125 5 


— 


< 
* 


Part IV. 


+ Bouvs' TEREBINTHINATUS, 
Turpentine bolus. 
Take of 
| Chio' turpentine, one ſeruple; 
| Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis is a convenient form for 
the exhibition of turpentine, the 
liquorice powder anſwering the 
ſame intention here as the elecam- 


| Pane root in the Pilule piceæ, page 


oy 


CHAP. 
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ELECTARIEZS 


E ECTARIES are compoſed 
chicfly of powders mixed up 
with iyrups, &c. into ſuch a con 
ſiſtence, that the powders may not 
ſeparate in keeping, that a doſe may 
be eaſily taken up on the point of 
a knife, and not prove too ſtiff to 
ſwallow. | 

Electaries receive chiefly the mild- 
er alterative medicines, and ſuch as 
are not ungrateful to the palate. 
The more powerful drugs, as ca- 
thartics, emetics, opiates, and the 
like, (except in officinal electaries to 
be diſpenſed by weight), are ſeldom 
truſted in this form, on account of 
the uncertainty of the doſe; diſ- 
guſtful ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, 
cannot be conveniently taken in it; 
nor is the form of an electary well 
fitted for the more ponderous ſub- 
ſtances, as mercurials, their being 
apt to ſubſide in keeping, unleſs the 
compoſition is made too ſtiff. 

The lighter powders require 
thrice their weight of honey, or ſy- 
rup boiled to the thickneſs of ho- 
ney, to make them into the confiſt- 
ence of an electary; of ſyrups of the 
common conſiſtence, twice the weight 
of the powder is ſufficient. 


Where the common ſyrups are 


employed, it is neceſſary to add like- 
wile a little conſerve, to prevent the 
compound from drying. too ſoon. 
Electaries of Peruvian bark, for in- 
Nance, made up with ſyrup alone, 
will often in a day or two grow tod 
dry for taking. * 
Some powders, eſpecially thoſe of 
the leſs grateful kind, are more con- 
veniently made up with mucilages 
than with ſyrups, honey, or con- 
ſerve. The three latter {tick about 
the mouth and fauces, and thus oc- 
caſion the taſte of the medicine to 
remain for a conſiderable time; 
whilſt mucilages paſs freely, with= 
out leaving any taſte in the mouth. 
A little ffi extract of liquorice, 
joined to the mucilage, renders the 
compoſition ſufficiently grateful, 
without the inconveniences of the 
more adheſive ſweets. | 
The quantity of an electary di- 
reed at a time, in extemporaneous 
preſcription, is rarely leſs than an 
ounce, or more than three ounces. 


General rules for making ele@ariess 


'L TE 

The rules already laid down for de- 
coctions and powders in general, 
| A 
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are likewife to be obſerved in ma- 
king decoctions and powders for 

electaries © > 


Gums, mſpiffated juices, and foch 
other ſubſtances as are not pulve- 
rable, ſhould be diffolved in the 
liquor preſcribed : then add the 
wders by little and little, and 
ep the whole briſkly ſtirring, ſo 
as to make an equable and uni- 

form —— + 
1 


Aſtringent electaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their com- 
rm ſhould be prepared on- 
y in ſmall quantities at a time 
2.14 | 
For aſtringent medicines loſe 

greatly of their virtue on being kept 

in this form, and the pulps of fruits 
are apt to become ſour. 


IV. | 
The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other ingre- 
| Ticats are yon to them LE. J + 


Electaries, if they grow dry in keep- 
ing, are to be reduced to the due 
* confiſtence, with the addition of 
2 little Canary wine [L. E. J + 
| and not with ſyrup or honey: by 
this means, the doſe will be the 
leaſt uncertain; a circumſtance 
deſerving particular regard, in 
.  - thoſe eſpecially which are made 
up with ſyrup, and contain a 
| large quantity of opium, as the 
" Confettia Paulina, and Philonium 
= ea 22 85 | 
| ELECTARI UM ad 
- DYSENTERICOS. 
Antidyſenteric eleftary, 
95 Edinb. + © 
Take of 5 
Japonic confection, two ounces; 
Locatelli's balſam (beaten up with 
a ſufficient quantity of yolk of 
F885) one outicez 
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' firſt pa 


| Part IV, 


Powdered rhubarb, half an ounce, 

Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi. 
cient quantity. 

Mix and make them into an elec. 


tary. 


TH1s compoſition is extremely 
well cofitrived for the purpoſe ex. 
preſſed in its title. Aſtringents or 
opiates by themſelves rarely have 
place in dyſenteries, even after the 
ſages have been evacuated by 
an emetic or a full doſe of rhubarb; 
they eaſe the pain and moderate the 
flux for a time; but the ſhort relief 
is apt to be followed by dangerous 
or even fatal conſequences from the 
retention of the acrid and corrupted 
humours. The rhubarb, which the 
College of Edinburgh has now add. 
ed from the practice of the infir- 
mary, in good meaſure prevents this 
accumulation, without much coun- 
teracting the ſalutary effects of the 
other materials: in many caſes, how- 
ever, it may be ſtill neceſſary to in- 
terpoſe that laxative drug by itſelf, 
The doſe of the electary is the bulk 
of a large nutmeg, once of twice a- 
day, according to the urgency of 
the ſymptoms. One dram contains 
about one ſixth part of a grain of 
opium. 


ELECTARIUM e BACCIS 
ee en. 
Electary of bay-berries. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Rue leaves dried, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Parſley ſecds, 3 
Bay- berries, each one ounce; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce; 
Black pepper, 
EKeuſſia caſtor, each two drams; 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of the powered ſpecies. 
Mix the ſpecies with the honey, and 


make them into an electary- 


T 818 


Chap. 5. 
Tuis compoſition is ſometimes 
taken, in flatulent colics and hyſte- 
rical diſorders, from a ſcruple to two 
drams : but its principal uſe is in 
carminative glyſters, nor is it often 
employed in theſe. The College of 
Edinburgh have entirely dropt it. 


ELECTARIUM e Asa. 
AEleliary of cafia. 
4. 


Lon 
Take of a „ rn: 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes 
Pulp of caſia, freſh extracted, each 
half a pound; 
Manna, two ounces; 

Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. 
Grind the manna in a mortar; and, 
- with a gentle heat, diſſolve it in 
the ſyrup: then add the pulps, 

and continue the heat until the 

whole is reduced to a due conſiſt- 

ence. l 


*% 


ELECTARIUM e CASIA, 

| vulgo DIACASIA. 

Electary of caſia, commonly called 

iacaſia. 

|  #dinb. 

© Take of 
Pulp of caſia fiſtularis, ſix ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 

Manna, each an ounce and a half; 

- Syrup of pale roſes, fix ounces; 

Having beat the manna in a mortar, 
diſſolve it with a gentle heat in 
the ſyrup; then add the pulps, 
and evaporate them with a regu- 
larly continued heat to the con- 
ſiſtence of an eleQary.” 


Txrest compoſitions are very con- 
venient officiaals, to ſerve as a baſis 
for purgative electaries and other 
like purpoſes; as the pulping a ſmall 
quantity of the fruits, for extempo- 
raneuus preſcription, is ſufficiently 
troubleſome : the tamarinds give 
them a pretty taſte, and do not ſub- 
ject them, as might be expected, to 
turn Jour; after landing for four 


% 


Eleftaries. . 


\ 
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months, the eompoſition was found 
no ſourer than when firſt made up. 
They are likewiſe uſefully taken by 
themſelves, in the quantity, of two 
or three drams occaſionally, for 


gently looſening the belly in coſtive 


habits. 
ELECTARIUM LENITI- 
VUM. | 
Lenitive electary. 
Take of 
Figs, one pound; 

Senna, eight ounces 
Pulp of tamarinds, 

Pulp of caſia, 1 

Pulp of French prunes, each half 
a pound; 

Coriander ſeeds, four ounces; 
Liquorice, three ounces; | 
Double-refined ſugar, two pounds 

and a half. | | 
Pulverize the ſenna along with the 
coriander. ſeeds, and ſift out ten 
ounces of the powder ; the remain- 
der is to be boiled with the figs 
and liquorice, in four pints of 
water, to one half; then ſtrain 
and preſs out the liquor, and eva- 
porate it to the weight of a pound 
and a half, or ſomewhat leſs: in 
this diſſolve the ſugar, ſo as to 
make it into a ſyrup, and add this 
ſyrup, by little and little, to the 
pulps: laſtly, mix in the powder 
befare ſeparated by the ſieve. 


Tuts electary may be oecaſionally 
taken to the quantity of a nutmeg 
or more, for looſening the belly in 
coſtive habits. | 


Edinò. 73 


Take of | 2 2 
Pulp of French prunes, one 
pound; 5 "I 
Pulp of caſia, | 
Pulp of tamarinds, each two 
ounces and a half; N 
Black ſyrup of ſugar, commonly 


244 called 


called molaſſes, one pound and 
a half; 


* _ ounces; 


half an ounce. 

Having boiled the pulps with the 
| ſyrup to the conliſtence of honey, 
- add the powders, and beat the 
whole to an — 


Turs definry i is now freed from 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients which 
Were left in it at former reviſals; 
viz. polypody roots, French mer- 
cury leaves, fenugreek ſeeds, and 
Iinſced. Melaſſes is preferable to 
either honey or ſugar, as it coincides 
with the intention, and is not only 
of itſelf inapt to ferment, but like- 
wiſe prevents ſuch ſubſtances as are 
this way diſpoſed from running into 
fermentation, 


"'ELECTAR 1 U M 
* PECTORALE. / 
Pettoral eleFary. 
Edinb. + 
Take of | 124.0 
Rob of elder berries, two ounces; 
Spermaceti diffolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of yolk of ge half 
an ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, one . j 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient to make the other in- 
gredients into an electary. 


T nis is a very uſeful medicine, in 
tickling coughs and common colds, 
calculated both to obtund acrimony 

and promote expectoration. It may 
be uſed two or three times a- day, 
in doſes of about the quantity of a 
ſmall nutmeg. Taken to the bulk 
of a large nutmeg, at bed - time, it 
generally not only relieves the 
breaſt, but tends to procure a fa. 
lutary diaphoreſis or ſweat in the 
night. It is here improved from the 
| farmer Pe 7 ſubſtituting rob 


— 


Senna leaves in fine powder, four 


© Coriander ſeeds i in fine powder, 
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of elder berries to conſerve of roſes, 


and ſpermaceti to compound pools 
of yu . — 


ELECTARIU * e 
SCAMMONIO. 
Electary of ſcammany. 

and. * 


Take of 


Scammony, an ounce and a half; 
Cloves, 

Ginger, each ſix drams; 
Eſſential oil of caraway leeds, half 

: a dram ; 3 a 
Honey, half a pound. 

Let the ſpices be ground together, 
and mixed with the honey; then 
add the powdered ſcammony, and 
. afterwards the oil. 


. electary is a warm, briſk 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
Electarium caryocgſtinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſition 
which was greatly complained of, as 
being inconvenient to take, on ac- 
count of the largeneſs of its doſe. 
A dram and a half of this, which 
contains fifteen grains of ſcammony, 
is equivalent to half an ounce of the 
other.. 


ELECTARIUM e SCORDIO. 
Net of ſcordium, commonly call- 
ed Diaſcordium. 
TLTond. 
Take of 
17 he ſpecies of 3 with o- 
pium, any quantity; 
6 of meconium, boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey, thrice as 
much by weight. 


Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, ſo 


as to make an electary. 


Is our former ene the 


ſpecies were ordered to be made up 


with honey: this is now exchanged 
for a ſyrup, more agreeable to the 
intention of the medicine, which is 
that of an opiate aſtringent, whilſt 

honey 


ww w 
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Chap. 5. 
honey is manifeſtly aperient and de- 
tergent. It is not perhaps neceſſary, 
for the purpoſes of the ſhops, to 
make the ſpecies into an electary at 
all: by keeping in this form, the in- 
gredients loſe greatly of their aro- 
matic flavour and aſtringency, be- 
coming ſoft and ſmooth upon the 
palate; and the red colour, impart- 
ed by the bole, decays. The Lon- 
don College have therefore very 


juſtly ordered them to be kept in 


powder as well as in an eleQarys 
and directed the powder both with 
and without opium, for different oc- 
caſions. See Species e ſcordio, and 


Pulvis e bolo, cum et fine opio. Ei- 


ef theſe powders may be made up 


extemporaneouſly into an electary, 
with any ſyrup that ſhall be judged 
proper. | | 

Diaſcordium was intended by its 


author Fracaſtorius for an antipeſti- 


lential: but we have been ſo happy 
as to have little occaſion for medi- 
eines in that intention; nor could 
this be anywiſe depended on. It is 
a moderately warm aſtringent and 
opiate; and in this light only is con- 
ſidered by the preſent practice. One 
grain of opium is contained in nine 
ſeruples of the electary. . 

The Species e ſcordio, which make 
the baſis of this electary, contain, as 
we have already ſeen (page 581) ſe- 
veral ſuperfluous ingredients; for 
though the London College has gi- 
ven a judicious reformation of the 
powder under the title of Pulvis e 
bold, the electary is made with the 
powder unreformed; partly, that no 
material alteration might be made 
in a medicine which is ſo much de- 
pended on, and whoſe effects have 
been ſo long experienced; and part- 
ly becauſe the phyſician, if he pre- 
fers the Pulvis e bolo, may direct an 
electary to be made with it in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription. In the 


Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, this me- 


vicine is not ordered to be kept in 


Pkg.. 


6 
powder, but the electary is reform- 
ed to a great degree of elegance and 
ſimplicity. And as the ingredient 
from which it received its name, be- 
ing a very unimportant one, is now 
omitted, the compoſition is diſtin- 
guiſhed by another title, viz. 


ELECTARIUM | JAPONI- 
CUM, vulgo CONFECTIO 
i JAPONICA. 
Faponic electary, commonly called 
FJaßponic conſedion. ' 


Edinò. 
© Take of | : 
Japan earth, four ounces; 
Gum kino, three ounces; 
Cinnamon, ; 3, 
Nutmeg, each one ounce; - + / 


* 


Opium diffuſed in a ſufficient _ 


j 


one dram and a half; - $ 
Syrup of dried roſes boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey, two pounds 
and a quarter. © © N 
Mix and form them into an electary.? 


quantity of Spaniſh white wine, 


Tus ingredients in this electary 
ſeem extremely well choſen, and are 
ſo proportioned to one another, that 
the quantity of opium is the ſame 
as in the diaſcordium of the former 
pharmacopœias of Edinburgh, viz. 
one grain in ten ſcruples. The 
gum kino, now ſubſtituted to the tors 
mentil root, is an excellent improve- 
ment in the formula.“ l 


BALSAMUM LocATELL I. 
Locatelli balſam. 27 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pant; 
Straſburgh turpentine, 
Yellow wax, each half a pound; 
Red ſaunders, fix drams. 
Melt the wax over a gentle fire with 
ſome part of the oil; then add the 
reſt of the oil and the turpentine - 
afterwards mix in the ſaunders, 
and keep them ſtirring toge - 
| ther, 
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commodiouſſy taken with about 
roſes: as directed hereafter. Some Take of 


"4 


ther, ow the'mintre fa grown Diſtilled oil of roſemary, each half 


cold. a dram; 
1 n ee Diſtilled oilofamber,balfa ſcraple; 
Edinb. + > - Balſam of Peru, one dram. 
Take of : | | Liquefy the oil of nutmegs in a 6]. 
_ Yellow wax, one den ver veſſel; and when taken from 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; the fire, mix into it the diſtilled 


Chio or Straſburgh turpentine, a dils and the r ne to 


- pound and à half; i art. 
Balſam of Peru, two ounces; 


Dragon's blood, in powder, one Tals medicine is recommended 
dunce to be rubbed on the temples, and on 


Melt the was in the oil over ä gen- paralytic limbs, for warming the 


tle fire, then add the turpentine; part and comforting the nerves; and 
and having taken them from the to be ſmelt to, for -reſreſhing and 
fire, mix in the balſam of Peru enlivening the ſpirits. Some have 
and dragous blood, keeping them alſo given it inwardly as a warm 
— * * grown cordial, in Janguid caſes, and in de- 

| cold. * dilities of the nervous ſy ſtem. There 
+ 50 are abundance of preparations of 
3 blood gives a more ele- this kind in foreign pharmacopceias, 
gant colour to this compoſition than compoſed each of only one eſſential 
red faunders, though on another ac - oil, incorporated with the expreſſed 
count it is ſomewhat leſs proper, oil of nutmegs; which laſt is to be 


| having been found, when diffolved , previouſly freed from its flavour (by 


in oil, to communicate ſome degree diſtillation with water) that the ſmell 
of heat and pungency, qualities of the former may not be injured 
quite foreign to the intention of the thereby: in the room of this prepa- 
medicine. This balſam is uſed in red ſebaceous matter, a mixture of 
internal bruiſes and hæmorrhagies, white wax and oil olive might be 
croſions of the inteſtines, dyſente- uſed. In the Practical Chemiſtry, a 


_ ries, and in ſome kinds of coughs general proceſs is given for the ma- 


and aſthmas : the doſe is from two king of theſe kinds of EEE 
icuples to two. drams: it may be under the title of 
BarsamUM ODORIFERUM. 


double its weight of conſerve of An odoriferous balſam 


have likewiſe applied it externally, Oil olive, 
for deterging and incarnating recent White bees wax, each two ounces, 


wounds and ulcers. Pot the oil into a china bafon, pla- 
ced in a pan of boiling water, and 
BALSAMUM CEPHALI- | lice the wax into it. Stir them 

| CUM. together with a clean knife, or 
Cephalic balſam | mall ſpatula, till the wax is melt- 
- " £Edind. + ed: then remove the veſſel out of 

Take of the hot water, and when the mat - 
Expreſſed oil ot autmegs, « one ter begins to-thicken, drop in 
ounce; four drams of amy odonferons or 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, fential oil, as that of cinnamon, 
! of lavender, 


nutme mace, lemon - peel, rho- 


dium, lavender, roſemary, &c. or Tuis is the cowrterio ancnr- 
of a mixture of two or three of Gtn1s of our former diſpenſatory, 
theſe oils: to which may be add - brought back to its firſt form and 
ed one dram of eſſence of amber- author. It is a warm opiate medi- 


I Gas 3 | 
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g's which will heighten the cine, and as ſuch is ſometimes made- 


mell of the oils, without commu- 
nicating any of its own. Keep 
the whole conftantly ſtirring, that 
they may be perfectly mixed; 
and as foon as this is done, plunge 


the veſſel into cold water, to pre - 


Cinnamon, 


uſe of in practice: thirty-two grains 
contain one grain of opium. 


MITHRIDATIUM, five 


CONFECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 


Mithridate, or the conſection of 


vent the diſſipation of the eſſen - Damocrates. 
tial oils. | Lond. 
| | Take of 0 \ 

Txese kinds of balſams may be Cinnamon, fourteen dram - 
made of any colour, ſo as to reſemble Myrrh, eleven drains; | 
in this reſpe& alſo, as well as in  Agaric, 
ſmell, the vegetable from which the Indian nard, 
eſſential oil you make uſe of was Ginger, | 
drawn. A little of the pigment, Saffron, | | 1 
called by the painters ſap- green, be- Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 
ing previouſly ground with the oil Frankincenſe, | 
olive, will give a fine green; a little Chio turpentine, each ten drams; 
cinnabar, a ſcarlet; turmeric, a le- Camels hay, 
mon colour; Pruſſian blue, a violet; Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
and cochineal, a fine purpliſh hue. — leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 

| | | echas, b 

CONFECTIO PAULINA. Long pepper, 

The confection called Paulina. Hartwort ſeeds, 

Lond. Hypociſtis, : 

Take of | . Storax ſtrained, 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, Opopanax, 


Galbanum ftrained, 


Long pepper, I Opobalſam, or in its ſtead expreſ- 

Black pepper, ſed oil of nutmegs, 

Storax, | Ruffia caſtor, each one ounce; 

Galbanum, $ ſtrained, Poley mountain, 

Opium, Scordium, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each two ounces; Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 

Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- bebs. ; 
ſiſtence of honey, thrice the White pepper, 


weight of the other ingredi- 
ents. 

Warm the ſyrup, and carefully mix 
with it the opium firſt diſſolved 
in wine: gradually add this mix- 
ture, whilſt it continues warm, to 
the ſtorax and galbanum previ- 
ouſly melted together; and after - 
wards ſprinkle in the other ſpe- 
dies reduced into powder, 


Candy carrot ſeed, & 
Bdellium ſtrained, each ſeven” 

drams; | 
Celtic nard, 
Gentian root, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Red roſes, 


Macedonian parſley ſeed, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 


Sweet fennel ſeed, 
Gum 


% * 


de p 


Take of | | 
Troches of ſquills, half a _ 


| Sagapenum, PW each three f 


drams; 
Meum athamanticum, 


St John's wort, 


Acacia, or in its ſtead terra 325 


nica, 


Bellies as Saks, each two drams 
and a half; 

Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of all the other ingredients. 


Warm the honey. and mix with it 


the opium diſſolved in wine; melt 
the ſtorax, galbanum, turpentine, 


and opobalſam (or expreſſed oil 
of nutmegs) together in another 


veſſel, continually ſtirring them 


N about, to prevent their burning; 
with theſe ſo melted, mix the hot 


honey, at firſt by ſpoonfuls, and 


afterwards in larger quantities at 
a time; when the whole is grown 


almoſt cold, add by degrees the 


other ſpecies Ee into pow- 
der. 5 6 


THERIACA AND Hed 
CHI. 
Venice treacle, 


Lond. 


Long pepper, 

Opium ſtrained, 

Vipers dried, each thsee ounces; 

Cinnamon. 

Opobalſam, or in its ſtead expreſ- 
ſed oil of RN cach two 
ounces; - / 


Agaric, 


Florence orris root, 


Scordium, 
Red roſes, 
Navew ſeeds, 


Extract of Ifhuorice, each an - 4 45 
| . Galbanum ftrained, 


ounce and a half; 


| _— nard, | . 


Medicinal Gayle: Part ly. 
Gum Arabie, % Saffron; hen =: 
Opium ftrained, each be "XG eee 7 1 2 
Calamus aromaticus, '* Mlyrrh, 
Wild valerian N a Coſtus, of 1n its Read 2 aa 
Aniſeed, Camels hay, each one ounce; 


Cinquefoil root, 


Rhubarb, 


Ginger, 


Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 


Dittany of Crete, 
Horchound leaves, 
.- Calamint leaves, 


Stechas, 


a. pepper, 


Macedonian parſley ſeed, 
Olibanum. 

 Chio turpentine, 
Wild valerian roof, each [ 


drams ; 


.: Gentian root, 
Celtic nard, 
Spignel, 


Poley mountain )) 
St John's wort ws 


Groundpine 

Germander tops, with the ſeed, 
Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead i eu- 
bebs, 

Aniſeed, 


Sweet Cans) ſeed, 


Leſſer cardamom Seeds; huſked, 


Biſhops · weed 


Hartwort l 

Treacle muſtard 

Hypociſtis, 

Acacia, or in its ſtead Japan 
earth, . 

Gum Arabic, 


Storax ſtrained, 


Sagapenum, ſtrained, 

Terra Lemnia, or in its ſtead 
bole armenic or French bole, 

Green vitriol calcined, each half 
an ounce; _ 

Small (or in its ſtead, the Jong) 
birthwort root, 

Leſſer centaury tops, 

Candy carrot ſeed, 

Opopanax, 


Ruſſia caſtor, 


| Jews 
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Chap- 5- 
Jews pitch, or in its ſtead. white 
amber, prepared, 
Calamus aromaticus, each two 
- drams ; | 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of all the other ingredients. 
Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 
.. gether, after the ſame manner as 
directed in making the mithri- 
date. 


Tus celebrated electaries are 
almoſt the only remains which the 
late reformation has left in the ſhops, 
of the wild exuberance of compoſi- 
tion which the ſuperſtition of for- 
mer ages brought into vogue. The 
theriaca is a reformation of mithri- 
date, made by Andromachus phy- 
ſician to Nero: the mithridate it- 
ſelf, is ſaid to have been found in 
the cabinet of Mithridates King of 
Pontus. The firſt publiſhers of this 
pompous arcanum were very extra- 
vagant in their commendations of 
its virtues; the principal of which 
was made to conſiſt in its being a 
moſt powerful preſervative againſt 
all kinds of venom : whoever took 
a proper quantity in a morning, was 
enſured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day: this was confirmed 
by the example of its ſuppoſed in- 
yentor, who, as Celſus informs us, 
was by its conſtant uſe ſo fortified 
againſt the commonly reputed poi- 
ſons, that none of them would have 
any effect upon him when he want; 
ed their aſſiſtance. But the notions 
of poiſons which prevailed in thoſe 
ruder ages were manifeſtly errone- 
ous. Before experience had furniſh- 
ed mankind with a competent know- 
ledge of the powers of ſimples, they 
were under perpetual alarms from 
an apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
hed themſelves in contriving com- 
poſitions which ſhould countera& 
their effects, accumulating together 
all thoſe ſubſtances which they im- 
magined to be poſſeſſed of avy de- 


Electarier. 
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gree of alex ipharmac power. Hence 


proceed the voluminous antidotes 
which we meet with in the writings 
of the ancient phyſicians: yet it 
does not appear, that they were ac- 
quainted with any real poiſon, ex- 
cept the cicuta, aconitum, and bites 
of venomous. beaſts ; and to theſe 
they knew of no antidote whatever. 
Even admitting the reality of the 
poiſons, and the efficacy of the ſe- 
veral antidotes ſeparately, the com- 
poſitions could no- more anſwer the 
purpoſes expected from them, than 
the accumulating of all the medici- 
nal ſimples into one form, could 
make a remedy againſt all diſeaſes. * 
Vet, notwithſtanding the abſur- 


dity in the original intention of theſe 


medicines, aud their enormity in 


point of compoſition, as they con- 


tain ſeveral powerful matefials, 
whoſe virtues, though greatly pre- 
judiced, yet are not deſtroyed, by 
their multiplicity and contrariety ;z 
the compounds have been found, 
from repeated experience, to pro- 
duce very conſiderable effects, as 
warm opiate diaphoretics. | 
Theſe compoſitions might with- 
out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 
perfluities, without any diminution 
of their virtues; yet as the effects 
of them, in their preſent form, are 
ſo well known, ſo much regard has 
been paid to ancient authority, as 
not to attempt a reformation of that 
kind. The London college has 
however thought proper to retrench, 
from forms originally complex, all 
ſubſequent additions that have crept 
into them. Neither the deſcription 
in verſe of the elder Andromachus, 
nor the proſe explanation of the 
younger, make any mention of the 
white pepper afterwards added to the 
theriaca ; and the orris root, in the 
mithridate of our former pharma- 
copœias, is alſo a ſupernumerary in- 
gredient, not warranted hy the ori- 
ginal: theſe therefore are rejected. 
| Nar 
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622 Medicinal Compoſitions, 
| Nor is the aſarum in mithridate whereas the Italian writers are 


grounded on any good authority : 


"the verſe it is taken from, is muti- 


lated and corrupt ; and the word 
which ſome, upon conjecture only, 
fuppoſe to have been aſarum, o- 
thers, alſo upon conjecture, chooſe to 


read differently : till ſome emenda- 


tion ſhall be better founded than 


Partly 


- unanimous it is a green vitriol; 
and were it not, it would not an. 
ſwer to the effects of the chalcitiz, 
which was certainly a chalybeate. 
and gives the medicine its black Fa 
lour. What has chiefly occaſioned 
chalcitis to be ſuppoſed a cupreous 
vitriol, ſcems to be its name, derived 


merely upon critical gueſſes, this from x, copper: but it is to be 


fingle ſpecies may be ſafely paſſed 
over without any prejudice to the 
medicine. None of the ancient 


deſcriptions afford any other light 


in this particular; for they either 
omit this ingredient, and others al- 
ſo, or abound with additions. 

One innovation on both theſe me- 
dicines, the college has alſo allowed 
themſelves. In each of theſe com- 
poſitions are found both cinnamon 
and caſia lignea ; and it is very evi- 
dent, from ſeveral parts of Galen's 
works, that the latter was uſed by 
the ancients only upon account of 
the great difficulty of procuring the 


other; ſo that to retain the caſia, 


now that cinnamon is ſo common, 


is a blind following of theſe writers, 


without any attention to their mean- 


ing: the caſia therefore is now re- 


jected. and half the quantity of cin- 
namon put in its room; which is 
the proportion that Galen directs 
to be obſerved in ſubſtituting the 
one for the other. It is probable, 
that the caſe is the ſame with re- 
gard to the Celtic and Indian nard; 
that the firſt had a place in theſe 
compoſitions, on account of the dif- 


-ficulty of procuring the Indian; for 


Galen expreſsly prefers the latter. 
There is a material error in re- 

gard to the theriaca, which has 

paſſed. through all the editions of 


dur Pharmacopoeia, except the pre- 


ſent : this is, the ſubſtituting Ro- 
man vitriol to the ancient chalcitis, 
now not certainly known; and, in 
the catalogue of ſimples, deſcribing 
the Roman to be a blue vitriol ; 


N 
it 
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obſerved, that all vitriols were for. 

merly imagined to proceed from 
copper, and were named according. 
ly : the green or martial vitriols are 
ſtill called by the Germans Kupffer 
awaſſer, and by us copperas. It is 
probable, that the ancient chalcitis 
was no other than a native martial 
vitriol, calcined by the heat of thoſe 
warm climates to a degree of yel- 
lowiſh red or coppery colour : and 
therefore the common green vitriol, 
thus calcined by art, very properly 
ſupplies its place. 

The London College has likewiſe 
ſomewhat facilitated the prepara-- 
tion of theſe medicines, by omit. 
ting the frochiſci cypheos uſed in the 
mithridate, and the hedychroi and vi. 
perini for the theriaca ; and inſert- 
ing their ingredients, after Zaelf- 
fer's manner. in the compoſitions 
they are intended for. This is done 
in the theriaca very commodioully ; 
the ingredients in theſe troches u- 

niting with thoſe in the theriaca it- 
ſelf into unbroken numbers. But 
to render the numbers equally ſim- 
ple in the mithridate, it was necel- 
ſary to retrench a few odd grains 
from ſome of the articles, and make 
a ſmall addition to ſome others: 
they adjuſted the proportions of the 

ingredients in the frochiſci cypheos 
from the original deſeription in Ga- 
len; the numbers in our former 
Pharmacopœia being very errone- 
o us. | 

The College of Edinburgh, pay: 
ing very little deference to antiqui- 

ty or common prejudice, has ven” 
M3 | tured 


Chap- 5+ 
ned at length to diſcard theſe 

"enable reliques; and have ſub. 
tuted in their room an elegant and 


imple form, equivalent to them 
both in efficacy, under the title of 


THERIACA EDINENSIS. . 
1 n theriaca. 


* ' 5 


lx later editions they have en- 
tirely baniſhed the name of theriaca 
from their book, and have put in 
its place the following preparation: 


ELECTARIUM THEBAI- 
CU. 
T hebaic electary. 


5 Edinb. 

Take of 
Poder of aromatics, fix ounces; 
Virginian ſaake - root, in fine 

powder, thtee ounces z n 
Opium, diffuſed in a. ſufficient 

quantity of Spamſh white- 

wine, three drams; | - - 

Clarified honey, thrice the weight 

of the powders. 


Mix them, and form an eleQtary.”- | 


Tais compoſition conſiſts of very 


powerful ingredients, and is doubt - 


leſs capable of anſwering every thing 
that can be reaſonably expe&ed from 
the. more voluminous. theriaca of 
Andromachus. The London Col- 
lege alſo had formerly their theriaca 
compoſed of the leſs exceptionable 
ingredients of Andromachus's. But 
as theſe medicines have for a long 


time been chiefly employed for ex- 


ternal purpoſe, by the way of cata- 
plaſm, the Theriaca Londinenſis is 
now omitted, and its place ſupplied 
by a cataplaſm compoſed of a few 
vwell-choſen articles, under the name 
of Cataplaſma e cymins ; of which 
hereafter. For internal uſe, none 
of the theriacas are at preſent ſo 
much regarded as they have been 
heretofore ; practitioners having in- 
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troduced in their room extempo- 
raneous boluſes of Virginian ſnake- 
root, camphar, coutrayerva, and the 
like; which anſwer all their inten- 
tions, with this advantage, that they 
may be given either with or with- 
out opium, an ingredient which ren- 
ders the others prejudicial- in caſes 
where they might otherwiſe be pro- 


r, 

With regard to the quantity of 
opium in the foregoing compoſi- 
tions, one grain thereof is contained 
in four drams of the mithridates, in 
three ſcruples fifteen grains of the 
Venice treacle, and in five ſcruples 
of the Thehaic electary. The pro- 
portion of opium will vary a little, 
according to the time that they have 
been kept; their moiſture by de- 
grees exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
remainder ſtronger of the opium 
than an equal weight was at firſt, 
A change of this kind is taken no- 
tice of by many writers, but falſely 


attributed to an imaginary fermen- 


tative quality of the ingredients; by 


which they were- ſuppoſed, from 
their multiplicity and contrariety, 


to be continually exalting and im- 


proving the virtues of one another. 

A good deal of care as requilite 
in making theſe compoſitions, to 
prevent the waſte which is apt ta 


happen in the pounding, and which 


—_ render the proportion of o- 
pium to the other ingredients pre- 
carious. The intention of diſſol- 
ving the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electaries, is, that it m 
be more uniformly mingled wi 
the reſt. 


% 


PHILONIUM LONDINENSE, 


London philonium. 


: Lond. | 
Take of 


White pepper, 
Ginger, 2884 | 
Caraway ſeeds, each two ounces; _ 
Strained opium, fix drams; .- 


I ' Syrup of n boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
the weight of the other 1 n 
dients. 

Heat the ſyrup, an 3 mix 

- with it the opium, previouſly diſ- 
ſolved in wine; then add the o- 
ther ere eee en into 
powder. 


Tuis is a eden of the pbi- 
lonium deſcribed by Galen, which 
was received in our preceding Phar- 


macopœias with the addition of 


ſome ſuperfluous ingredients, and 
diſtinguiſhed, but not very properly, 
by the epithet Romanum. The ad- 
ditional articles, and ſome unneceſ- 
{ary ones that were in the original, 
are here ommitted, and the quanti- 
ties of the other varied, ſo as to 


preſerve the ſame proportion of o- 


pium to the whole, as in our laſt 
— Thirty-ſix grains 


of the compoſition contain c one gram | 


of opium. 8 


Tus mithridate; ee dis. 
cordium, confectio Paulina, and 
Philonium, are the only compoli- 
tions now remaining, of what have 
been called the officinal 2 
They are all medicines of grea 


Power : and as, on the one =T 


they are applicable, by the judi- & 


cCious phyſician, to excellent purpo- 
ſes; ſo, on the other, their impru- 


dent uſe has often been productive 


of miſchievous conſequences. It has 
deen cuſtomary among nurſes and 
others, to give diaſcordium to chil- 


dren, to eaſe their complaints, and 


to procure ſleep ; intentions which 
jt effectually anſwers, but at the 
ſame time never fails to-bring on a 
coſtive habit, the foundation of ma- 
ny diſeaſes. This medicine has hke- 


wiſe been too unwarily given for 


reſtraining fluxes; whoſe ſuppreſ- 
ſton was afterwards followed by more 
dangerous ſymptoms. -'The cEle- 
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Part Iv, 


brated alexipharmacs, mithridue 
and theraica, have oftentimes apgra- 
vated the diſorders they were in. 
tended to remedy, have converted a 
common cold into a high fever, have 
raiſed ſlight febrile complaints into 
a malignant fever. However {trong. 


ly therefore theſe kinds of medi- 


eines are recommended for eaſing 
pain, warming, promoting ſweat, 
expelling malignity, &c. the ut. 
moſt caution is requiſite in the uſe 
of them; the caſes which demand 
their aſſiſtance are much leſs fre- 
quent than is generally ſuppoſed, 


ELECTARIUM Acipuu. 


Acid elecrary. 
Conſerve of wood - "94M one 


eee, 
Pulp of 1 half an ounce; 
Weak ſpirit of vitrial, as much 
as is ſufficient to give a grate- 

ful acidity ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much as 
will reduce the whole into the 
conkfience of a ſoft electary. 


Take of 


Tais aa acid compoſition 
is an uſeful refrigerant and antiſep- 
tic in different kinds of inflamma · 


tory” and putrid mar 


-ELECTARIUM ALEXETERIUM-. 
Alexeterial eledtary. 
Take of | | 
Confection of "We one dram; 
Candied ginger, fix drams ; 
Contrayer va root, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
drams _ 
| Syrup of orange-peel, as much as 
is ſufficient to make the other 
ingredients into the conſiſtence 
of an ene 


Tais is a moderately warm elec- 
tary, contrived by Boerhaave for 
raiſing and recruiting the ſtrength 
in low fevers, where the pus is 
4 ſunk 
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ſunk, and the patient languid PSs 
jected. It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of a ſmall nutmeg every four or 
five hours, with any proper julep. 


 EtLECTARIUM ALTERANS: 
Allterative eledtary. . 
Take of 
Crude antimony, finely levigated, 
three drams; 
Reſin of guaiacum; two drams ; 
Oil of ſaſſafras, fix drops; 


Conſerve of red roſes, one ounce | 


end a half: 
Balſamic ſyrup, as abel as is fuf- 
| ficient. 
Grind the reſin and the levigated 
antimony well together ; and ha- 
ving mixed theſe with the oil 
(dropt on a little ſugar) and the 
conſerve, let the whole be ſoften- 
ed with the youu" into a due con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tuis medicine is uſed againſt eu- 
| taneous foulneſſes, obſtructions of 
the glands, and impurities of the 
blood and juices. Diſpenſatory 
writers, in general, lay the prinei - 
pal ſtreſs, in eompoſitions of this 
kind, upon the calx, ceruſſe; or ein · 
naber of antimony; preparations 
which are far inferior to the crude 
mineral, and very ill deſerve the 
great character which has been u- 
ſually given of them. The bulk of 
a ſmall nutmeg of this electary may 
be taken every morning and even- 
ing with a little of the fimple or 
compound lime-water: 


. AuTIEPILePTiCUR; 
11 —_— n. 
ake o 


oO bark, one ounce ; 
Wild eee two drams; 
Syrup of orange - peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce the others 


into an electary. 
Tuis medicine has been frequents 


/ 


1 ' ach 
FElactafies. 


ly preſcribed. by Dr Mead, in oY | 
leptic taſes, with ſucceſs : He di- 
rects onè dram to be taken every 
morning and evening for three 
months together; after which, to 
confirm the cure and prevent a res 
lapſe, the ſame doſe is to be repeat 
ed for three or four days before e- 


very new and full moon for a con · 
ſiderable time. þ 


ELtcTariuUm a 
eUM, 
. 7 Antidyſenteric electary. a 
Take of 
Vellow, wax, three drams 1 
| Spermaceti, two drams 


Conſerve of red roſes; an ouuce 


and a halt; 
Oil of Amdecde, half an ounce; 
Balſamic fyrup; a ſufficient quan- 
te, 
Let the. wax and ſpermaceti be 
melted in the oil, over a,pentle 
fire, and then mixed with the 


conſerve and ſyrup. 


Wien ſharp i irritating humours 
have eroded the inteſtines, and laid 
open the mouths of the blood-veſ- 
ſels, this ſoft healing electary is ofs 
ten of great uſe. It is ſaid that 
fluxes of ng: ſtanding, contracted. 
in the Indies, which had yielded 
nothing to medicines of the reſtrin- 
gent kind, have been removed by 
this, which ſupplies the natural mu- 


cus of the bowels that the flux has 


carried off; healsthe excoriations, and 


obtunds the acrimonious hitmours. 


' EL.ECTARIUM AROMATICUM: 
Aromatic electary. 
Take of 
The aromatic ſpecies, one dram 
and a half; 
Conſerve of lavender; two onn- 
ces; 
Syrup of orange-peel;a | ſufficient | 
quantity. 
Make them into an electary. 
Rr Tris 


. 
Wt \, 
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Tuts warm cordial medicine i is 
of uſe in nervous complaints and 


decays of conſtitution. The bulk 
of a ſmall nutmeg may be taken 
two or three times a-day with a 
glaſs of wine, or any other proper 
e after it. 


ELECTARIUM BALSAMICUM, 
; Balſamic electary. 
Take of 


Conſerve of roſes, two ounces; 

| Locatelli's balſam, one ounce. 

Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 
an egg, and then mix x therewith 

e conſerve, - _ 

Tais electary is uſed in ſome 

coughs and diſorders of the breaſt ; 

as alfo in the vomica, or — 4 

tion in the ſtomach, which ſome- 

times happens after dyſenteries, and 

where there is an erofion or rup- 

ture of the blood-veſſels, as in hz- 


moptoes. In theſe caſes, the bulk 
of a nutmeg may be taken for a 


doſe twice or thrice a-day. 


_ ELECTARIUM CHALYBEATUM. 
| Chalybeate eleftary. 
Take of - - 1. 
Salt of ſteel, one draw ; ; 
Candied nutmegs, 
Candied ginger, each half an 
ounce | 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; ; 
Conſerve of orange - 5 8 one 
ounce; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 


ſufficient to make them into an 


electary. 


Take of = 2. f 
Ruſt of ſteel, or ſtee prepared 
with ſulphur, ſix fee! prep 
Candied ginger, one ounce; 
Conſerve of orange - peel, three 
ounces; | 
- Syrup af oxange-peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a _ 


* * | 


= ao 
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Medicinal — 


Part IV. 
Tussz elegant chalybeate medi. 
eines are _ not only in cachec. 
tic and chlorotic caſes, and men. 
firual obſtructions; but likewiſe in 
low hyſteric and melancholic di, 
orders, and for warming and invi- 
gorating the habit in great debili- 
ties and decays of conſtitution, In 
either of theſe intentions, the bulk 
of a ſmall nutmeg is to be taken 
twice a- day, and its effects promo- 


ted by moderate r | 


1 DEOBSTRUENS. 
Deobſtruent eleftary. 


Take of © 


Gum ammoniacum, 

Hard ſoap, each a dram; 

Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple ; 

_ Conſerve of orange-peel, half an 
ounce z ] 

Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce the other 
ingredients into the conſiſtence 
of an eleQary. 

Wurz the breaſt is oppreſſed 

by thick phlegm, or the viſcera ob- 
ſtructed, this electary may be taken 


twice or thrice a-day to the bulk of 


a ſmall nutmeg at a time. The 
quantity above preſcribed is ſuffi- 
cient for fix or eight doſes. 


ELECTARIUM AD GONORRHOEAM. 
Electary for a gonorrhea. 
Take of 1. 
Lenitive electary, three ounces ; 
Jalap, three drams; 
Nitre, one dram and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan · 
tity to — them into an e- 
lectary. | 


Take of 2. 
Lenitive electary, three, ounces - 
and a half; 
Balſam of Copaiva, one ounce; 
Rhubarb, 
Gum guaiacum, 
Nitre, each one ounce; 


Syrup of * as much 


- 


zs will reduce them ĩnto a pro- 
per confiſtence for an electary. 
- Tazsz compoſitions are ſaid to 
de uſed in ſome of the military hoſ- 
pitals; the firſt as a cooling laxa- 
tive, for the inflammation and ten- 


fion of the urinary paſſages, which 


always accompany a virulent gonor- 


rheea; in this intention, a dram and 
a half is directed to be taken every 
morning and evening. The ſecond 
is deſig 
parts after the virulence is expelled, 
and the heat and inflammation have 
ceaſed: the þulk of a nutmeg may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


ELEcTARIUM E GUMM1 GUAIACO. 
Electary of gum guatacum. 
Take of e . 
Gum guaiacum, | 
Compound powder of arum, 
Canella alba, each fix drams ; 
Conſerve of 
ounces z : | 
Syrup of orange-peel, as much 


as will bring them into a pro- 


per conſiſtence. 


In chronical rheumatiſms, pains, 


and aches in general, that are not 
accompanied with inflammation, 
and ſome kinds of paralytie numb- 


neſſes, this warm ſtimulating elec- 


tary may be taken to the quantity 
of a nutmeg twice a-day. 


1 | 
 ELxcTariUM 8X HELLEBORO 
© GRO. 
Electary of black hellebore. 
Lake of | 
Black hellebore root, 
Extract of ſavin, 0008 
Compound -powder of myrrh, 
cach half an ounce ; 6 
Canella alba, two drams 


Syrup of orange - peel, as much as 


: is ſufficient. 
Mix, and make them into an elec» 


tary. 
2 


41 1 5 - , 


ned for ſtrengthening the 


ſcurvy-graſs, two 


827 
Tais electary is employed in obe 


of our hoſpitals for promoting tbe 


natural evacuations from the uterus. - 
for which purpoſe, it is undoubted- 
ly a medicine of great power. It 
may be taken to the quantity of half 


a dram twice a - day. 


nen en Ass Aus. 
Incraſſating electary. 
Take of K 


Gum tragacanth, 4 
Pulp of freſh comfry root, each 
one ounce z : | 
half an 


- 


Conſerve of miallows, 
ounce ; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient. to reduce the 
whole into the conſiſtencs of 
an electary. 1 


Tris electary is taken to the 


quantity of a cheſnut, three or four 


times a-day, along with a milk diet, 
for incrafſating and obtunding thin 


ſerous humours in hectie diſorders, - . 


in coughsproceeding from thin tick- 
ling rheums, in fluxes and heat of 
urine, where the natural mucus of 
the parts is abraded. 


El gerakiun ad d EPHRTricos. 
Nepbritic electury. 
Take of 
Lenitive- eleary, an ounce and 
„ 
Venice turpentine, one ounce; 
Egg-ſhells, prepared (or prepared 
oyſter-ſhells), half an ounce; 
Choice rhubarb, one dram; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as 18 ſufficient. 


Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk 


of an egg, and then mix the whole 
together according to art, ſo as 
to make thereof an electary. 


Tuis compoſition, taken from 
the Edinburgh Infirmary, is contri- 


ved for cleanſing the urinary paſſa- 


ges in nephritic diſorders. Tur- 


Rr a pentine, 
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8 | Medicinal Cipſtion. 


pentine, properly divided by earthy 


; 38 is à ſafe, and at the ſame 
time one of the moſt powerful diu- 
retics that can in theſe caſes be ven - 
tured on: the rhubarb and laxative 


electary are very uſeful additions; 


ſor the « belly ought here to be always 


kept open, though the ſtronger pur- 
gatives are very improper. A dram 


of the electary may be taken once 


or twice a-day, along with an infu- 


fon of marſhmallow roots, ſweeten- 


ed with a ſpoonful of honey. 


' ELECTARIUM PARALYTICUM. 
Paralytic ne 
Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, 
Conſerve of 6 toms, each 
one ounce; . 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
two drams. 


| Beat the muſtard. ſeed. with a little | 


Vater, that the pulp may be preſ- 
ſed through a hair ſieve; then mix 


Vich it the conſerve and the ſpirit. 
Tais is a very efficacious medi - 
cine for paralytic diſorders, tremors 
and numbneſs of the limbs, the de- 
cays accompanying old age, and in 


all caſes where the ſolids require to 
be ſtimulated, or ſluggiſh ſtagnant 
Juices to be put in motion. Jt ought 
to be taken every morning and e- 
vening, or oftener, to the bulk of a 


large nutmeg ; with a glaſs of rich 
wine, or any proper julep, after it. 


Erxcraaiun E CORTICE 


Peruvian. 
Flectary of Peruvian bark. 
Take of . 


© Peruvian bark, three ounces; 5 
Caſcarilla, half an ounce; 

” Syrup of orange · peel, a tufficient 
quantity. 

Take of . HB 5 | 

\ Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce z 
- Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 

quantity. 


_ Iv; 
Take of 


Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 

Crude ſal ammoniac, three dramy; 

9 of lemon j June; a ſufficient | 
mas 


Take of If ES 
Peruvian bark; three ounces ; 
Colcothar of vitriol, ſix drams . 
Simple (yrup, aluficieat quantity 


Take of 
| Peruvian bark, theee ounces ; ; 
. Alum, one ounce: 
| Syrup of lemon juice, as much as 
18 lufficient. 


Take of op 
Extract of Peruvian bark, one 
dounce; 

Extract of logwood, 

Extract of liquorice, each half an 
ounce; 

Mucilage of quince ſeeds, amuch 
as 18 ſufficient to reduee the o- 
ther ingredients into the con- 
fiſtence of an electary. 


Arx theſe compoſitions are very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 
tions for which they are deſigned. 
The firſt is calculated for common 
intermittent fevers ; in the cure of 
which the virtues of the bark are 
greatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. 
The ſecond and third are given.in 
thoſe intermittents which happen 
in cachectic habits, and perſons ſub- 
ject to obſtructions of the viſcera, 


. where the bark by itſelf, on account 


of its great aſtringency, would be 
prejudicial. 'The fourth is a good 
ſtrengthener in laxities of the ſolids 
and decays of conſtitution ; Jad the 


fifth, a powerful ſtyptic in fluxes and 


hemorrhagies, particularly in the di- 


- abetes and fluor albus. The bulk 


of a nutmeg of cach may be taken 
at a time, and repeated according to 
the exigency of the caſe, The ſixth 
is a very agreeable form for the ex- 

hibition 


Chap. 5. 
hibition of Peruvian bark to thoſe 
who are more than ordinarily of- 
fended with its taſte; the ſubſtan- 
ces here joined, effeQually covering 
its taſte, at the ſame time that they 
coincide with it in virtue. The com- 
ſition is a very elegant and plea» 
Pot one, and well deſerves a place 
in the ſhops : It may either be gi- 
ven in the form of a bolus or elec- 
| tary, in the doſe of a dram or more; 
or diſſolved in any ſuitable liquor 
inte a draught. | 


ELECTARIUM PURGANS ACIDUM. 
An acid purgative electary. 
Take of 9 

Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams. 
Make them into an electary. 


Tunis is an uſeful cooling laxa- 
tive in hot bilious diſpoſitions, or 
inflammatory diſeaſes. The bulk 
of a nutmeg may be taken every 
hour, or oftener, till it begins to o- 
perate, or the ſame quantity may 
be taken once a- day occaſionally in 
dry coſtive habits. 


ELECTARIUM SAPONACEUM. 
-  Saponaceous electary. 
Take of 1 1 I 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, two ounces ; 
_  Pareira brava, one ounce ; | 
Rhubarb, | 
Gum of aloes, cach three drams ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Mix, and make them into an electary. 


jaundices ariſing from an obſtruc- 
tion of the biliary ducts, or a viſci- 
dity of the bile itſelf; ſuch are 
thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
in which the ſtools are of a whitiſh 
or aſh colour, and voided with dif- 
ficulty, The doſe is from half a 
dram to a dram, twice a-day. How 


ſition contributes to its virtues, I 


Electaries. 


Take of 


t four or five 


Tuis electary is calculated for 


far the pareira brava in this compo- 
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ſnall not take upon me to determĩne. 
Some have recommended this root 
as a moſt powerful attenuant, in a 
great variety of diſorders; whilft 
others look upon it as not ſuperior, 
if equal, to the common aperient 
roots, The ſenſible qualities of the 
pareira diſcover little foundation for 
the great character given of it; and 
a competency of fair trials of its vir- 
tue is as yet wanting. The Lon- 
don College has not received it into 
their Pharmacopceia, 


ELECTARIUM runs. 
Binding electary. 


The japonic confection, two oun 
ces; 
Extract of logwood, one ounce; 
Syrup of dry roſes, as much as 
will reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for an electary. 


This electary is calculated for the 
relief of dyſenteries, and other in- 
teſtinal fluxes, after the acrid hu» 
mours have been duly evacuated by 


mild cathartics, &c. The quantity 


of a —— may be taken every 
Ours. | h 
ELECTARIUM E SULPHURE. 
Electary of ſulphur. 

Take of | Es 
Flowers of ſulphur, half an ounce; 
Lenitive eleQary, two ounces ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffict-- 

ent quantity to make them in · 
to an electar. | 


Tuis electary is deſigned againſt 
the piles, and generally diſtinguiſhed 
in the hoſpitals by the title of Elec- 
tarium hemerrhoidale. Where the 
diſorder is accompanied with febrile 
or inflammatory ſymptoms, ſome ni- 
tre is occaſionally added, in the pro- 
portion of two drams to the quantity 
5 directed. It may be given from 
a dram to half an ounce at a time. 


-Lonxocns 


LOHOCH, Palegma, Liar, 


or Lambative, is a ſoft com- 
und, deſigned to be licked or flow- 

rote down, of a middle con- 
filtence between a ſyrup and electa- 
ry; at leaſt never ſo thin as the for- 
mer, nor ſo thick as the latter. 

Theſe 9 are generally 
compoſed 
with ſyrups, and other like ſubſtan- 
ces. In making them, the ſyrup ĩs firſt 


to be mixed with a little ſugar, and 


then briſkly beat up in a mortar with 
the oil ; which will thus readily in- 
corporate, eſpecially if the ſyrup is 
of the acid kind. Two ounces of 
ſyrup, a dram of ſugar, and an ounce 
of expreſſed oil, form a linQus of a 
due conſiſtence; which may be made 
thicker at pleaſure by adding more 


oil, or thinner by an increaſe of the 


ſyrup. 


wiſe be reduced into this form : and 


inſtead of ſugar, powders more a- 


reeable to the intention of emolli- 


ents or peQorals may be uſed; as 
m tra- 


the compound powder of 
gacanth, or the white or black be- 
chic troches of the ſhops. But the 


form at beſt f 1 very wer and 


expreſſed oils, . mixed 


Any oily ſubſtance, as Locatelli's 
balſam, ſpermacetti, &. may like- | 


Take of 


dilagreeable, and ſubſtances of this 
kind render it more ſa. * On theſe 
accounts this kind of preparations 
is entirely baniſhed from the preſent 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia. | 


LOHOCH COMMUNE. 
| Common lohoch. 


'—___ _"Edinbs + 
Take of 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
| Syrup of marſhmallows, or bals 
ſamic ſyrup, cach one ounce; 
White ſugar, two drams. 


* and make them into a lohoch. 


ILOHOCH ex AMYLO. | 
Starch lohoch.” 


Edinb. + 
Take of 


Starch, two drams; 

Japan earth, one dram 3 

Balſamic ſyrup, 

Whites of eggs, beaten up into 

a a thin fluid, each one ounce. 
Mix, and make chem into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH de LINO. 
Lohoch of linſeed. = 
Edinb. PT 


$4 + %43 


Freſh · dra wu lidfeed oll, 


| Chap. 6: \ 


Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, 
White ſugar, each two drams. 
Mix, and make them 1 into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH de MANNA. 
Lohoch of manna. 
| Tail. o+ 
Take of : 
Calabrian manna, 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds. 
Syrup of violets, each equal parts, 
Mix, and make them into a lohoch. 


' LOHOCH SAPONACEUM. 
 Saponaceous loboch. 


Edinb. * 
Take of 


Caſtile ſoap, one dram; 
Oil of almonds, one ounce; 
Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce 
and a half. 
Mix, and make them into a lohoch 
according to art. 


LOHOCH de SPERMACETL 
Lohoch of Jpermacets. 
Edinb. + © 


Take of 


Spermaceti, two drams ; 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, half 
an ounce; 
Balſamic ſyrup, one ounce. 
Mix the ſpermaceti with a ſufficient 
quantity of yolk of eggs, then 
add the,. oil and ſyrup, and make 
them into a Iohoch. 


Lende BALSAMICUM. 
: Balſamic lohoch. 
Take of 


Spermaceti, two drams 
Balſam of Pern, one dn 
Syrup of marſhmallows, two oun- 
Aas 

Let the fpermaceti and balſam be 
well worked up with a ſufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs; and 
then mix with them the ſyrop. 


Balſamic ſyrup, each one ounce * 
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Lixctvs $oLuUTIVDS, © 


* Solutive lohoch. 

Take of - 
Conſerve of hips, one ounce ; ; 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 

Oil of olive, each four ounces. 

Mix; and make them into a lohoch. 


THe principal uſe of lohochs is in 
diſorders of the internal parts of the 
mouth, fauces, and eſophagus; as 
in aphthæ, and tickling coughs from 
defluxions in the firſt paſſagęs; for 
however they may have been cele- 
brated, under the vague appellgtion 
of 'peorals, in affeQions of the 
breaſt and lungs, it is not to be ex- 


pected that their emollient lubrica- 


ting quality can reach thoſe parts, 
or that they can give any relief in 
the true pulmonary cough. The flow 
manner in which they are ſwallowed 
down renders them well adapted to 


correct acrimony and irritationin the 


throat and about the mouth of the 
ſtomach; though the free uſe of ſuch 
unRuous compoſitions is Toon liable 


to pall the appetite. Indeed the form 


is an inelegant one, and in the pre- 
ſent practice is little regarded. 


Lixcrus ACIDULUS, 
Acidulous linitus. 
Take of | 

Conſerve of red roſes, two oun · 
ces; 

Weak ſpirit of vitriol, four "nA 
ples, or as much as is ſufficient - 
to give a grateful acidity, 


Mix them together, 


Tuis linctus is of a different na- 
ture from the foregoing prepara» 
tions, and is uſed as a light re{trin- 
gent and detergent, It rather 
ſtrengthens than relaxes the ſto- 
mach, is ſufficiently agreeable in 


taſte, and of a fine 2 colour. 


Rr4 | char. 


et oh A 


P. . 


EMUL$S1ONS, 


Ph. * * chapter, _ oils 
were united with watery liquors, 
by the mediation of ſugars and ſy- 
rops, into thick unctuous com- 
pounds. The preſent chapter con- 
tains mixtures of oily, reſingus, and 
other like bodies, with water, in a 
liquid form, of a white colour re- 
ſembling milk, and hence called 
emul/jons.. 
' Emulfions have been generally 
prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 
of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 
with common water, or any agree- 
able ſimple diſtilled water. In this 
proceſs, the oil of the ſubje& is, by 
the mediation of the other matter, 
united with the aqueous fluid: and 
hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare of the 
emollient virtue of the pure oil; 
with this advantage, that they are 
agreeable to the palate, and not apt 
to turn rancid or acrimonious by the 
heat of the body, which the pure 
1 in ſome inflammatory caſes may 
0 
Emulſions, beſides their uſe as me- 
dicines themſelyes, are excellent ve- 
hicles for certain ſubſtances which 
cannot otherwiſe be ſo conveniently 


taken i in a quig form. Thus cams 


phor, triturated with almonds, rea · 
dily unites with water, into an emul · 


ſion; and in this form is conveyed | 


into the remoted parts of the body, 
with ſufficient efficacy to anſwer in- 
tentions of moment, at the ſame time 
that its heat and pungency are ſoft- 
ened by the unctuoſity of the al- 
monds. 

Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and o- 
ther ſimilar ſubſtances, are likewiſe 
rendered miſcible with water, into 
emulſions or milky liquors, by the in- 
tervention of mucilages. The white 
or yolk of an egg unites theſe bodies 
alſo with water, but leſs elegantly. 

Several, of the gummy reſins, as 
ammoniacum, galbanum, myrrh, 
and others, are reducible into emul- 


ſions by trituration with water alone; 


their reſinous part being rendered 
diſſoluble by the mediation. of the 


hn of 


EMULS IO cOMMNDs 
Common emulſion. | | 


Take of | 
Sweet almonds blanched, one 


ounce ; 


Gum Rab, half an ounce; 
Double. 
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Double - refined ſugar, fix drams; - 
Barley water, two pints. | . 

Diſſolve the 'gum in the barley wa- 

ter warmed; as ſoon as the water 
is, grown thoroughly cold, pour 
it by little at a time upon the al- 

monds and ſugar, firſt beat toge- 

ther, continuing to grind the 
whole, that the liquor may grow 
milky ; after which, it is to be 
paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


ter Edinb. 

«Take f 
Sweet almonds, one ounce; 
Bitter almonds, one dram; 

Common water, two pounds and 
a half. 85185 

Beat the blanched almonds in a 

' marble mortar, and gradually. 

ur-on them the common water, 

working the whole well together; 
then ſtrain off the liquor.“ 2 


EMULSIO ARABICA. 
Arabic emulſion. 
EZdinb. 

This is made in the ſame manner 
as the preceding; only adding, 
whilſt beating the almonds, 

Of mucilage of gum Arabic, 
two ounces,? 


Grtzar care ſhould be taken, that 


the almonds are not become rancid 
by keeping; which will not only 
render the emulſion extremely un- 
pleaſant, a circumitance of great 
conſequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quanti- 
ties, but likewiſe giye it injurious 
qualities little expected from prepa- 
rations of this claſs. The addi- 
tion of the bitter almonds now or- 
dered in preparing theſe emulſions, - 
may perhaps preſerve them in ſome 
degree from ſuffering the above 
changes.“ Theſe liquors are princi- 
pally made uſe of for diluting and 
obtunding acrimonzous humours ; 


particularly in heat of urine and 


— 


1 
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Emulſions. 


1 - 


ſtranguries ariſing either from a na · 
tural ſharpneſs of the juices, or the 


operation of cantharides, or other 


irritating medicines: in theſe caſes, 
they are to be drank frequently, in 
the quantity of half a pint or more 
at a time, 


Some have ordered emulſions ta: 


be boiled, with a view to deprive” 
them of ſome imaginary crudity z ** 


but by this proceſs they quickly 


ceaſe to be emulfions, the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and floating 
Acids 


diſtinct upon the ſurface. . 
and vinous ſpirits produce a like de- 
compoſition. On ſtanding alſo for 
ſome days, without addition, the 


oily matter ſeparates and riſes to 


the top, not in its pure form, but 


in that of a thick cream. Theſe ex- 


periments prove the compoſition of 


the emulſions made from the oily | 


ſeeds of kernels, and at the ſame 
time point out ſome cautions to be 


attended to in their preparation and 


uſe. 
EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated emulſiom. 
Edinb. + 
Take of Fro 
Camphor, half a dram; 


Sweet almonds, fix in number; | 
White ſugar, half an ounce; _ 
Simple pennyroyal water, half a 
pint. | 
Grind the camphor and almonds 
well together in a ſtone mortar, 


and add by degrees the penny- 


royal water; then ſtrain the li- 


quor, and diſſolve in it the ſugar. 


Tuis is a very commodious form 


for the exhibition of camphor; the 


unctuous quality of the almonds in 
great meaſure covering its pungen- 
cy. In fevers that require the aſ- 
ſiſtance of this powerful diaphoretic 
drug, a ſpoonful of the emulſion may 


be taken every three or four hours. 
LAC 
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the viſcera. 
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LAC AMMxONTACI. 
"ES Milk of ammoniacum. 
2 . Lond. * 
Take of a RTE 
Gum ammoniacum, two drams; 


Simple pennyroyal water, half a 


pint. 1 
Grind the ammoniacum with the wa- 
ter, in a mortar, until the gum is 
q by diſſolved. [ ry 


Tuis liquor is employed for at · 
tenuating tough phlegm, and pro- 
moting expectoration, in humoural 


aſthmas, coughs, and obſtructions of 


the quantity of two ſpooafuls twice 
| 2-day. | | 


Euursio PURGANS. 
b 8 8 
. 
Sweet almonds, blanched, two 
___drams; | 15 
Fine ſugar, one dram; 
__ Gum Arabic, half a dram; . 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Simple cinnamon water, 
Diffolve the gum in the cinnamon 
water; and having ground the 
ſcammony with almonds and ſu- 
Far, pour on the liquor by little 
at a time, continuing to grind 
them together, ſo as to make them 
into an emulſion. 


Tuis emulfion is an agreeable and 
an effectual purgative. 
prepared with different proportions 
of the ſcammony, at pleaſure: o- 
ther purgative reſins, as that of ja- 
lap, may be ſubſtituted to the ſcam- 
mony; a proper quantity of any ſy- 
rup to the ſugar; and to the cinna- 
mon water, any other ſimple water 
that may be more acceptable: but 


fpirituous waters, for reaſons al- 


ready mentioned, have no plate. 
Some have employed an infuſion of 
liquorice, which appears to be a very 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


It may be given to 


It may be 


Part Iv. 
proper addition in theſe kinds of 
preparations, as it coincides with the 
almonds in correcting the irritating 


power of the purgative material, 


EmvL$10 OLEOSA. 
Oily emuljion. 
Take of | 


Dil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
Spirit of hartſhorn, two drams; 


Simple pennyroyal water, twelve 


. - ounces; 
Pectoral ſyrup, an ounce and 2 
half. ny 
Mix them together. 


Tuts compoſition is often uſed 
ee, recent colds, for alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expecto- 
ration. Where the complaints are 
of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of me. 
dicines have no place; nor is their 
uſe in any caſe to be long conti- 
nued, as they relax the ſtomach, pall 
the appetite, and increaſe. the dil- 
order.. e e 

»The union of the oil with the 


water is more 3 when the cau- 
al 


ſtic ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is em- 
ployed; but whichſoever is uſed, 
there is frequently a quantity of acid 
in the ſtomach ſufficient to neutra- 
lize the alkali, whereby the oil is ſe- 
parated in its entire ſtate, only to be 
overcome by the Herculean ſtomach 
of a London alderman.” 

A much more elegant oily emul- 
fion, for all the intentions in which 
the fimple lubricating quality of ex- 
preſſed oils is wanted, may be pre- 
pared in the following manner: 


Take àn ounce of powdered gum 
Arabie, and the ſame quantity of 
common water: diſſolve the gum 
in the water, that it may form a 
thick mucilage; to which add by 
degrees four ounces of freſh- 
drawn oil of almonds, rubbing 
them well together in a mortar 
till they incorporate into a m_ 
| | White 
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Tuis appears to be the beſt form 
that oils can be given in; *but 13 not- 
withſtanding liable to the ſame ob- 
jections as the preceding.“ The 
union is alſo more perfect, and the 
oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on ſtand- 
ing, than in the emulſions obtained 
by other means. Even ſtrong acids 
added to the emulſion, produce no 
decompoſition in it. *But alkalis can 


have no place in this form; for theſe, 


233 we have obſerved upon another 
gocaſion, precipitate pure gums 
themſelves from water: 


| EmvL810-SPERMATIS cri. 
. Emulſion of ſpermaceti. 
Take equal parts of ſpermaceti and 
of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 
-them together in a mortar till 
they are incorporated into a thick 
maſs, which may be diluted at 


pleaſure with water, as in the fore- 


ging proceſs. | 


Euvlsioxs of ſpermaceti, or 
ſpermaceti draughts, are commonly 
prepared by means of yolks of eggs; 
and the emulſions, ſo prepared, are 
ſufficiently uniform. Thoſe made 
with mucilage, as here directed, 
have this advantage, that they are 
leſs diſagreeable in taſte, and not li- 
able to grow rancid. The mixture 


 Emulſuns. 


white maſs. Then pour in by 
little and little, continuing the 
agitation, four ounces of common 
water; to which may be added 
nutmeg-water, roſe-water, and 
* ſimple ſyrup, of each two ounces. 


fects the mouth. 
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of the ſpermaceti and mucilage may 


be kept, for many days, in a ſtate 


fit for being diluted, by gradual ad- 
ditions of water, into a ſmooth e- 


mulſion. 


Euvrsto cum Aro... 
Emulſion with arum roots 


Take of 


Freſh arum root, ; | 
Gum Arabic, each two drams; 
Spermaceti, two ſcruples; 
Common water, five ounces; 
Nutmeg-water, 5X 
_ Syrup of orange peel, each half 
aan ounce, | | 
Diſſolve the gum Arabic, with a part 
of the water, inte a mucilage, 
- which is to be beaten with the 
ſpermaceti into a ſmooth: paſte. 
To this add the arum root, pre- 
viouſly beaten by itſelf into a pulp; 
and rub them well together, that 
they may be thoroughly mixed; 
then gradually pour in the wa- 
ters and the ſyrup. 


Fzes4H arum root may be taken 
in this form without the leaſt incon- 
ventence from the pungency, with 
which the root itſelf ſo violently af- 
I have given a 
ſpoonful of the emulſion every fix 
hours, or oftener, in caſes of the 
rheumatic kind, and generally wit 
great benefit. The more immediate 
effect experienced from it was that 


of warming the ſtomach, and pro- 


moting ſweat, which in ſome in- 
ſtances it did profuſely, 


CHAP. 
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JoLErs, MixTures, 


Pp Vm. 


and DravenTs. 


BY Julep is commonly underſtood, 
D an agreeable liquor, deſigned as 
a vehicle for medicines of greater 

efficacy, or to be drank after them, 
or to be taken occaſionally as an 
auxiliary. In this light their baſis 
is generally common water, or a 
fimple diſtilled water, with one- 
feurth or one-third its quantity of a 


diſtilled ſpirituous water: this mix- 
ture is ſweetened with ſugar or any 
proper ſyrup, or acidulated with ve- 


getable or mineral acids, or impreg- 


to the intention; care being taken 
that theſe additions be ſuch, as will 
not render the compound unſightly 
or unpalatable; The quantity uſu- 
ally directed at a time, in common 
preſcription, is ſix or eight ounces, 
to be taken by ſpoonfuls. | 
A Mixture, more ſtrictly ſo call, 
ed, receives more efficacious mate- 
rials, whether ſoluble in water, as 
extracts or ſalts, or indiſſoluble, as 
powders ; more 'regard being here 
had to the medicinal intention than 
to the fightlineſs or palatableneſs of 
the compound. There is indeed no 
preciſe diſtinction between the two; 
the ſame compoſition being often 
called by one a julep, and by ano- 
| ther a mixture; though in general, 


_— _ 


few would give the name of julep to 
a very diſagreeable liquor, or that 
of mixture to a very pleaſant one, 

A Draught differs from a julep or 
mixture, only in being preſcribed in 
leſs quantity, the whole being in- 
tended for one doſe. 


JULEPUM e CAMPHORA. 
Fulep of camphor. 
Lond. 


Take of 
1 Camphor, one dram 
nated with other medicines ſuitable 


Double-refined ſugar, half an 

ounce BED | 
Boiling water, one pint. 

Grind the camphor firſt with a lit- 
tle reQified ſpirit of wine until it 
grows ſoft ; and afterwards with 
the ſugar till they are perfely 
mixed: then add the water by 
little and little, let the mixture 

cool in a cloſe veſſel, and laſtly, 

. paſs it through a ſtrainer. 


Fuis is a more eaſy and effectual 


way of mingling camphor with 2. 


queous liquors than grinding it with 
water alone, or ſetting it on fire, 
and then quenching it in water, 4s 
directed in our former diſpenſatory, 
and in other books of pharmacy: 
though even this method is * 

| om 


) 
8 
, 
) 


mm 


, * 


inconveniences; part of the 
camphor exhaling, unleſs an extra- 
ordinary deal of care is taken, upon 


the affuſion of the boiling water; 


and part remaining upon the ſtrain- 
er. The Julep taſtes ftrong of the 
camphor, and may be given, in caſes 
where this drug is proper, in the doſe 
of a ſpoonful or two. In extem- 
poraneous preſcription, vinegar is 
ſametimes employed inſtead of wa- 
ter; this acid not only rendering 


the julep more grateful to the pa- 


late and ſtomach, but likewiſe pro- 
moting and extending the efficacy 
of the camphor, rendering it ſervice- 
able in ſome fevers where that hot 
pungent medicine by itſelf would be 


; leſs proper. In this view the follow- 


ing form is a very elegant one. 


Jorzrun B CAMPHORA ACETO- 


SUM. 
| 47 oi Julep with vinegar. 
Take o 8 
Camphor, one dram; 
Gum Arabic, two dramsz 
Double - refined ſugar, half an 
ounce; _ 
Vinegar, one pint. | 
Grind the camphor with a few drops 
of rectified ſpirit of wine till it 
grows ſoft; then add the gum 
previouſly reduced to a mucilage 


with equal its quantity of water, 


and rub them together till they 
are perfectly mixed. To this mix- 
ture add by degrees the vinegar 
with the ſugar diſſolved in it. 


By this management, the whole 


ſubſtance of the camphor is united 
with, and kept ſuſpended in, the li- 
quor; and conſequently every ſpoon- 
ful of the mixture is equivalent to 
one grain and ſeven-eighths of a 
grain of camphor in ſubſtance. The 
ſame treatment ſucceeds equally 
when water is uſed for the menſtru- 


um; and if the aſſiſtance of nitre is 


Chap. 33 uleps,; Miætures, and Draughts, 


Take of . * g 
 Damaſk-roſe water, ſix ounces by 
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required, this alſo may be added in 
either form, | | 


JULEPUM e CRETA. 
Chalk julep. 
Take of | 
The whiteſt chalk, prepared, one 
ounce z 
Double-refined ſugar, fix drams; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, two pints. / 
Mix them together. 


Tais julep is deſigned for heart - 
burns and other like diſorders ari- 


ſing from acid juices in the firſt paſ.ſ- 
ſages. The chief uſe of the gum is 

to give a greater degree of conſiſt- 
ence to the water, and enable it to 
keep the powdered chalk ſuſpended. 


See Porio CRETACEA. 


JULEPUM e MOSCHO. 
Muſk julep. 
Lend. 


meaſure 5 
Muſk, twelve grains; 
Double - refined ſugar, one dram. 


Grind the ſugar and the muſk toge - 
ther, and gradually add to them 


the roſe-water. 


— 


Tuis is an improvement upon the 


HysSTERIC JULEP WITH Musk of 
Bates. Orange-flower water is di- 
rected by that author; and indeed 
this more perfectly coincides with 
the muſk than roſe-water : but as 
the former is difficultly procurable 
in perfection, the latter is here pre- 
ferred. The julep appears turbid 
at firſt; on ſtanding a little time, it 
depoſites a brown powder, and be- 
comes clear, but at the ſame time 
loſes great part of its virtue. This 
inconvenience may be prevented, by 
thoroughly grinding the muſk with 
; two 
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two or three drams of mucilage of 
gum Arabic, before the addition of 
the water, as directed in the prece- 
ding chapter for making emulſions: 
by means of the gum, the whole 


8 ſubſtance of the muſk is made to re · 


main ſuſpended in the water. Vo- 
- Iatile ſpirits are in many caſes an 
uſeful addition to muſk, and like- 
wiſc enable water to keep ſomewhat 
more of the muſk diſſolved than it 
would otherwiſe retain. The fol- 


| uſed 11 in ſome of our hoſpitals. 


Jorerun MOSCHATUM. 


Muſt jule 
Take of We: 


Roſe- water, fix ounces; 
| es oily int, one dram and 


Muſe, fifteen grains; 

White ſugar, half an ounce; 
Grind the muſk with the ſugar, and 

then mix therewith the other in- 

gredients. 


Jorzrun ALEXIPHARMACUM. 
Alexipharmac julep. 
Take of 1. 2 
Simple alexeteriah, pater, ſix 
ounces; ' 
- Spirituous alexeterial water, two 
ounces; 
Syrup of clove-j ulyflowers, two 
drams. 


Mix them es. 


Take of 2, 
Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces; 
Spirituous alexeterial water with 
vinegar, two ounces; 

- Syrup of lemon juice, two drams. 
Mix them together. 
JuLeeyUM CARDIACUM. 
| Cordial julep. 

Take of 
Simple cinnamon water, 
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lowing compoſition of this kind is 


Part Iv. 
Simple orange«peel water, each 


three ounces; * 
Nutmeg water, two ounces; 


Syrup of orange-peel, half an 


ounce. 
Mix them together. 
Take of >, 2. 


Dill- ſeed water, fix. ounces; 
Cardamom ſeed water, twe 
ounces; 
compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Syrup of ſaffron, each two drams. 


Mix them together. 


Jorzrun CARMINATIVUN., 
Carminative Julep. 


Take of 1. 
Fennel-ſeed water, fix ounces; 
Compound juniper water, two 
' ounces; 
' Syrup of clove Julyflowers, half 


an OUNCE.  - 


Take of "hs 
Jamaica - pepper water, fix ounces 
Compound aniſeed water, two 


ounces; 
Syrup of _—_— half an 
Ounce. | 
Take of: - + 


Dill-ſeed water, ſix ounces; | 
Compound caraway water, two 
ounces; 


Syrup of ginger, half an ounce. 


JuLsPUM HYSTERICUM. 


Hyſteric _ | 
Take t 
Simple pennyroyal water, 


Caftor water, each three ounces; 
Spirituous pennyroyal Ay two 
ounces z 


Simple ſyrup, two drams. 
6. 


Take of Ws 
Simple alexeterial water, fi 
Ounces z 


Care 


Cardamom - feed water, two 


r 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 


Volatile aromatic ſpirit, each one 
dram; | | 

Syrup of clove-julyflowers, half 
an Ounce. ok” 


Take of 3. | | 
Dill-ſeed water, four ounces; © 
Simple peppermint water, two 

ounces; 
Tincture of cardamoms, 
Syrup of ginger, each two drams. 


JuLeyuM REFRIGERANS. - 


A cooling julep. 
Take of hone; 


Rheniſh wine, five ounces ; 


£ 


Damaſk - roſe water, two ounces; 


Seville orange juice, 
Syrup of violets, each fix drams. 


JuLEeuM STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic julep. 
Take of Is: 
Simple mint water, fix ounces; 
Spirituous mint water, two 


ounces; 9 5 
Syrup of ſaffron, two drams. 
Take of 2. 


Tincture of mint, ſix ounces; 
Cardamom water, two ounces; 


Simple ſyrup, half an ounce. 


Take of 83 ö 
Cinnamon water, ſix ounces; 
Nutmeg water, 


Stomachic tincture, each one 


ounce; i 
Syrup of orange -peel, half an 


Ounce, 


Tus titles of theſe mixtures ex- 
preſs the intentions for which they 
xe calculated: four or five ſpoon- 


fuls of either may be taken occa- 


lonally, or uſed as vehicles and di- 
luters of medicines of greater effi · 


dacy. 


Chap. 8. Julepr, Mixtures, and Draughts. 
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The following ju/aþia were for- 
merly uſed in the Edinburgh infic- 
* 


8 AMMONIACUM. 
umoniacum 0 
Take of _ -= | 
Milk of ammoniacum, four 
ounces; e f 
Syrup of ſquills, three ounces, 
Mix them together. | 


Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 


may be given twice a - day, in coughs, 
aſthmas, and oppreſſions at the breaſt. 


It is a medicine of conſiderable ef- 


ficacy, but not a little unpleaſant, 
though called a julep in the hoſpi 


tals where it is uſed. 


JurAriun ANTIHYSTERIECUM,. 


Take of 


Pennyroyal water, four ounces; 
Compound valerian water, two 
ounces; | 
Tincture of caſtor, two drams; 
Galt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, ſix drams. 


. Mix them together. 


Tus virtues of this eompoſition 


are ſufficiently obvious from its title: 


the doſe is two ſpoonfuls, to be ta- 
ken twice or thrice a-day. 


Jorariun CARDIACUM. + 


Cordial julep. 
Take of | 


Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Aromatic water, two ounces; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, / 
Tincture of ſaffron, each two 
drams; : 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix, and make them into a julep. 


Tuts mixture is an uſeful cordial 
in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, and the 
languors to which byſterical and hy- 

. | pochondriacal 
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pochondriacal perfons are ſubject. 
An ounce, or two ſpoonfuls, may 
be taken for a doſe, two or three 
times a- day. 


Jvrariun DiayHORETICUM. 
| Diaphoretic julep. 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Spirit of Mindererus, two 


ounces z | . 

Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, fix drams. 

Mis them for a julep. : 


'Tars excellent compoſition is a 
very powerful ſudorific, and anſwers 
its intention more effectually, and 
-with greater certainty, than many 
others calculated for the ſame pur- 
poſe. Where a copious ſweat 1s to 
be excited, as-in rheumatic diſeaſes, 
two ſpoonfuls are to be taken warm 
in bed every hour, or two hours, till 
the ſweat breaks out; if warm di- 


luting liquors are not afterwards ' 


ſufficient to keep it up, the ſame 
medicine is to be occaſionally re- 
peated. = 


JuLAriUM DIAPHORETICUM - 
 ACIDUM, 
| Acid diaphoretic julep. 
Take of +» . 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Treacle vinegar, two ounces; 


Tincture of ſaffron, half an ounce; 


Spirit of amber, one dram; 
White ſugar, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Tux acid quality of this diapho- 
retic julep adapts it more particu- 
larly to thoſe diſorders in which any 
of the internal parts are inflamed, 
as in pleuriſies and peripneumonies. 
It is given in the ſame doſe as the 
preceding. 


++» Medicinal Cumpeſitiamf. 


Take of 


Take of 


JurAriun DIVRETICUM, 
Diuretic julep. 


Spirit of Mindererus, four ounce; 
Compound horſeradiſh water, two 
ounces z . 5 
Syrup of marſhmallows, three 

ounces. 


Mix them together. 


Tus ſpirit of Mindererus is an 


excellent aperient ſaline liquor, ca. 
pable of promoting evacuation either 


by the cutaneous pores, or the uri. 
nary paſlages, — the man. 
ner of exhibiting it. We have ſeen 


above, that when taken warm in 


bed, it proves a powerful ſudorific; 
eſpecially if aſſiſted by volatile ſalts, 
ſmall doſes of opiates, or other ſub. 
ſtances which tend to determine its 
action to the ſkin. If the patient 
walks about, in a cool air, it ope- 
rates gently; but for the moſt part 


effectually, by urine : the additions 


here joined to it correſpond with 
this intention, and promote its ope- 
ration. As this medicine excites the 
urinary diſchatge, without heating 


or irritating the parts, it takes 


place not only in dropſies, but like- 
wiſe. in inflammatory. diſotders, 
wherever this ſalutary ſecretion i 
to be promoted. It is given to the 


quantity of two ſpoonfuls, thrice a. 


day. - 
A dram of ſpirit of amber is ſome- 


times mixed with this julep, which 


nevertheleſs does not ſeem to receie 
from that ingredient any additional 
virtue: whatever virtues the /all of 
amber may poſſeſs (which probably 
are not ſo great as is generally ſuppo- 
ſed) the ſpirit is impregnated there 
with in an extremely low degree. 


JuLArium FOETIDUM- 
Fetid julep. 


Afafctida, one dram and a 1 


/ 


lf; 


Take of 


C 
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Rue water, fix ounces; 

Compound valeriah * two 

ounces; 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops 
White ſugar, ten drams. 

Rub the aſafetida in the rue water 
till it diffolves ; and having dropt 
the oil upon the ſugar, mix the 
whole together. 


Tuis compoſition is not a little 
fetid and unſightly ; it is neverthe- 
leſs a medicine of great efficacy in 
hypochondriacal and hyſteric diſor- 
ders, aſthmas, and other nervous 
complaints: the doſe is one ſpoon- 
ful, to be taken thrice a-day. It is 
ſometimes prepared without the oil 
of har tſhorn. 


JorAriun HYDRAGOGUM, 
| Hydragogue julep. 


Chamomile - flower water, ſix 

__ ounces; 

Emetic tartar, ten grains; 

Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 


Two ſpoonfuls of this julep are 
given, in hydropic caſes, every two 
hours, till it takes ſufficient effect as 
a purgative; which it generally does 
before the quantity here preſcribed 
has been made uſe of. Emetic tar- 
tar, thus exhibited in ſmall doſes, 
and frequently repeated, proves as 
certain and powerful a cathartic as 
it does an emetic when given in a 
larger quantity at once. It operates 


nevertheleſs, for the moſt part, with 


ſufficient eaſe. 


JuLApiUM SISTENS. 
Binding julep. 
Take of | 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Aromatic water, two ounces; | 


Japonic confection, two drams; | 


Japan earth, in powder, one 
dram; | 
| 2 
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ear 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them well together. 5 
Tuts julep is calculated 3 
dyſenteries and diarrhœas; ; in which, 
after proper evacuations, it general 
ly eaſes the gripes and reſtrains the 
flux. It is to be given three or four 


times a - day, in the quantity 1 a 
ſpoonful at a time. | 


MisTURA ALEXETERIA. 
Alexeterial mixture. 
Take of | 
Common water, four ounces; 
Spirituous alexeterial water r with | 
vinegar, 
Julep of camphor, each one ounce 
and a half; 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, four ſcruples; | | 
Nitre, two ſcruples; 
Syrup of orange-peel, ſix dram. 
Mix them together. 


In hoſpitals, and places ill-aired, 
common inflammatory fevers ſome- 
times change into putrid and malig- . 
nant ones. To guard againſt any 
accident of this kind, as ſoon as the 
inflammation begins to abate, or the 
pulſe to ſoften, three or four ſpoon - 
fuls of this alexipharmac. mixture 
may be given every fix hours. Cam- 
Phor ſeems to anſwer beſt when thus 
given in a liquid form; and to be 
moſt efficacious in ſuch ſmall doſes, 
for abating inflammation and ner- 
vous ſymptoms, and likewiſe for 
promoting a gentle diaphoreſis. 


MisTURA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 

Antidyſenteric mixture. 
Take of * 

Simple cinnamon water, ſeven 
ounces; 

Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce z 

Electary of ſcordium with opium, 
half an ounce. 

SL Mix 


* 


Take of 2. 

Extract of logwood, three drams; 
Tincture of Japan earth, two 
drams; Wy 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
dunce; e 
Common water, ſeven ounces. 

Diſſolve the extract in the cinnamon 
water, and then add the common 
water and the tincture. 


In recent dyſenteries, after the 
neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful or 
two of either of theſe mixtures may 
be given after every motion, or once 
in four or five hours: if the firſt, 


which is a mild opiate, fails of pro- 


curing reſt, it is a ſign that ſome of 
the corrupted humours ftill remain 
in the bowels, and that it is more 
proper to go on with the evacuation 
than to ſuppreſs the flux. Theſe 
medicines will ſometimes likewiſe 
take place in the laſt ſtage of the 
diſeaſe, when through neglect or 
miſmanagement it has continued till 
the ftrength is much impaired, the 
inteflines greatly relaxed, and their 
villous coat abraded; provided there 
are neither ichorous or involuntary 


tools, aphthæ, petechiæ, hiccup, or 
great anxiety at the breaſt. Rhu- 
barb, and theſe aſtringents, are to 


be fo interpoſed, that at the ſame 


time that the putrid humours are 


diſlodged, the ſtrength may be ſup- 


ported, and the inteſtines braced. 


See Dr Pringle's excellent Obſerva- 
tions on the Diſeaſes of the Army, 
Page 254, & ſeq. where the reader 
wi 


find a full and ſatisfactory hi- 


ſtory of the ſymptoms and cure of 
this diſtemper, ſo frequent and fatal 


in the camp. | 


Misruxa ANTIEMETICA SALINA. 
Saline antiemetic mixture. 


Take of 


Salt of wormwood, half a dram ; 


* Medicina? Compoſitions: 


Part IV, 
Lemon juice, fix drams; - 
Simple cinnamon water 

ounce; TE 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


one 


Tuis mixture is frequently pre. 
ſcribed, not only for the purpoſe ex. 
preſſed in its title, but likewiſe as a 
ſaline aperient in iRerical, inflam. 
matory, and other diforders, where 
medicines of that claſs are proper, 
For ſtopping vomiting. it is moſt 


effectual when given in the ſtate of 


efferveſcence. See Fixed air. 


MisTURA cARDIAcA. 


Cordial mixture. 
Take of 4 
Simple cinnamon water, fo 
ounces; | | 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
ounces z 8 


Extract of ſaffron, one ſcruple; 
Confection of kermes, ſix drams, 
Mix them together. 


- Is great languors and depreſſions, 
a ſpoonful of this rich cordial mix- 
ture may be taken every half hour. 


MisTURA AD PHTHISIN. 
Mixture againſt the phthiſic. 

Take of ay JIA 
Balſam of Copaiba, one dram; 
Common water, four ounces; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 

ounce; _ 
Syrup of orange-peel, half an 
ounce. — 

Let the balſam be diſſolved in a pro- 
per quantity of yolk of egg, and 
then mixed with the other ingre- 
dient. 


Take ee 5 


Thebaic extract, one grain; 


Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 


Mix them together for a bolus. 
Take 
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Take of > Ts 2 
Oxymel of ſquills, a dram and a 

„„ * · ( 

 Thebaic tincture, fifteen drops; 


Spirituous cinnamon water, two 


drams; 
Common water, two ounces. - 
Mix them together. 


x In the advanced ſtate of a con- 
"ſumption, we may diftinguiſh two 


forts of coughs; one occaſioned by 
the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea; which parts being then de- 
prived of their mucus, become ex- 
tremely ſenſible to irritation. It is 
the laſt kind, perhaps, which is moſt 
painful and teazing to the patient. 


The firſt fort requires balſamics, if 


the ulcer is open, and the matter 
can be expectorated. For this pur- 


poſe, the firſt of the above mixtures 


is a very elegant and effectual for- 
mula: two ſpoonfuls are to be ta- 
ken at a time, twice a- day: if the 
balſam purges, two drams of the 
paregoric elixir, added to the quan- 
tity of the mixture here preſcribed, 
will prevent that effect. The other 


kind of cough can only be palliated 


by ineraſſants; and for that purpoſe, 
the ſecond of the above compoſi- 
tions is one of the moſt ſucceſsful 
medicines: the conſerve is altoge- 
ther ſafe, and otherwiſe well adapt- 
ed to the nature of the diſeaſe, but 
of weak virtues: the opiate extract 
is the moſt efficacious ingredient, 
but is to- be given with great cau- 
tion, as opiates in general are apt to 


heat, to bind the body, and to ob-. 


ſtrut expectoration. As theſe bad 
qualities are in good meaſure cor- 
rected by ſquills; as ſoon as the pa- 
tient begins to complain of reſtleſs 
nights from coughing, the third 


mixture may be given at bed-time. 


See Pringle's Obſervations on the 
Diſeaſes of the Army. 


* Notwithſtandivg theſe ideal di- 
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ſtinctions, and the practice founded 


on them, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that there is very much ambiguity 
on the uſe of the medicines called 
Balſamics. They are generally ſti- 
mulating ſubſtances, fitted to in- 
flame ulcers, and aggravate the hec- 
tic ſymptoms. Their antiſeptie 
powers are too trifling to overba- 


lance theſe diſadvantages; but to 


ſay with ſome, that theſe ſtimula- 
ting ſubſtances may cure phthiſis by 
producing an adheſion of the ulcers 


to the pleura, is a piece of reaſon- 
ing too ſportive to be gravely ap- 
plied in the treament of a diſeaſe ſo 
fatal to the moſt amiable part of ſo< 


ciety.“ 


MisTURA x VALERIANA. / 
o Valerian mixtare. 
Take of 5 
Simple peppermint water, twelve 
ounces; TN», 
Wild valerian root in powder, one 
ounce; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, half 
an ounce; 12 
Syrup of orange - peel, one ounces 


Mix them together. 


W1LD valeriin root, a of the 


principal medicines in epilepſies and 


vertigoes, ſeems to anſwer better 
when thus exhibited in ſubſtance, _ 
than if given in form of tincture or 
infuſion. - The liquors here joined 
to it excellently coincide with, and 
by their warmth and pungency 
greatly improve its virtues. 'Two 
ſpoonfuls of the mixture may be ta- 
ken twice or thrice a-day. 


HavsTuUs CATHARTICUS. 
Cathartic draught. * 
Take of th | 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Spirit of roſemary, two drama; 
Syrup of buckthorn, fix drams. 
Grind the ſcammony with the ſpi- 
rit in a 8 and when 
2 


* 


* # 
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able ſaline purgative. 


| perfeRtly incorporated, mix in the 
. rater - 
Take of 2. 


Jalap in powder, one 8 


. Ipecacuanha, three grains; 


Compound per waters one 
ounce z 


2 Infuſion of linſeed, an ounce and 


half; 
Simple ſyrup, one 3 


Mix them together. 


York theſe r are 


| Hong cathartics, yet for the molt 
. 2 eaſy and ſafe in operation. 
hey 


are calculated chiefly for hy- 


dropic caſes, in which they procure 


copious evacuations, without weak- 


_ ening or fatigning the patient ſo 


much as many other a of 
this kind. | 


Haparen CATHARTICUS SALINUS. 


2 Saline cathartic . 


Take of 
Glauber's cathartic ſalt, 
Manna, each fix drams; 
Boiling water, three ounces; 
Tincture of cardamoms, one 
dram. 


Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in the | 


water; and having ſtrained off the 


liquor, add to it the tincture of 


. cardamorns. | 1 


Tears is a very elegant and agree- 
cardamoms is one of the beſt addi- 


tions to liquors of this kind, or to 


the purging mineral waters, for ren- 
dering them acceptable to the ſto- 
mach. 


HausTus DIAPHORETICUS. 
Diaphoretic draught. 
Take of | 
Spirit of Mindererus, 
Syrup of meconium, each half an 
dodunce; 


5 Salt of e five grains. 


- 


— 
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Part IV. 
Min them together 


Tuns draught i is a very powerful 
faline diaphoretic. It is given with 


ſafety, and often with great benefit, 


in the beginning of inflammatory 
fevers, after blecding ; where the- 
riaca, and other warm ſubſtances 
uſually employed, if they fail in 


bringing out a Invent increaſe wk 


fever. 


Havsrvs DIVRETICUS. 
Diuretic draughts. 


Take of I. 
- Oxymel of ſquills, one dram and 


a half; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce; ' 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Syrup of orange-peel, each one 
dram. 


Mix them together. 
Take f 2. 


Vinegar of ſquills, one dram (or 
one dram and a half; 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram; 
Lemon juice, fix drams; 
Simple cinnamon water, an ounce 
and a half; 
Spirituous peppermint water, balf 
an ounce; - 
Syrup of orange-peel, one dram. 
Let the ſalt of wormwood and lemon 
juice be-firſt mixed together, and 
then add to them the other in- 
gredients. c 
Take of 3 
Diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples; 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram by 
meaſure; 
Water, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 4. 
Tincture of IT ade, fifteen 
drops; 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram; 
Lemon juice, fix drams; 
Simple 
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Simple pennyroyal water, an 
_ ounce and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, two drams. 


Mix them together. 


Tur two firſt of theſe elegant and 


efficacious compoſitions are com- 


mended by Dr Mead for promoting 


urine in hydropic cafes. He directs 


them to be taken every night or of- 
tener, according to the urgency of 
the ſymptoms. The ſquill, one of 


the moſt powerful diuretics, is, by 


the additions here joined to it, ren- 


dered not only more grateful to the 


' palate and ſtomach, but likewiſe en- 


abled more effectually to anſwer the 
purpoſes intended by it. The other 
two are taken from our hoſpitals ; 
in which the former, compoſed on 
the ſame plan with the two prece- 


ding, is juſtly diſtinguiſhed by the 


title of uitior, or milder; and the 
latter, containing beſides the ſaline 


matter a moderate doſe of cantha- 


rides, by that of fortior, or ſtronger. 


Havsrus AXODYNO-DIURETICUS. 
An anodyne diuretic draught. . 


Take of 


Ley of tartar, half a dram 
'Thebaic tincture, forty drops; 
Peppermint water, one ounce; 
Simple cinnamon water, half an 
Qunce z ; ho 


Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
drams; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, one dram. 
Mix them together. 


Tuo practitioners have rarely 
ventured to exhibit opium in drop- 
ſies; yet in thoſe which are accom- 
panied with great pain, this ano- 
dyne drug, by eaſing the pain, and 
removing the ſtricture of the paſ- 
ſages, which painful fenfations al- 


ways occafion, proves a medicine of 


great ſervice, and notably promotes 
the urmary diſcharge. Dr Mead 
has given a remarkable inftance of 
the good effects of the mixture a- 
bove preſcribed, in a perſon labour- 
ing under an aſcites and tympany at 
the ſame time, where the pain was 
intolerable, the thirſt intenſe, and 
the urine in very ſmall quantity: 
the ſtronger purgatives increafed the 
diſtemper; ſoap, alkaline falts, nitre, 
and other diuretics, were tried in 
vain : this draught (when the pa- 
tient ſeemed to be beyond any aflift. 
ance from medicine) procured un- 
expected relief, not only a gentle 


. ſleep, and truce from the pain, but 


likewiſe a copious diſcharge of urine; . 
by repeating the medicine, for a little 


time, every eight hours, and after- 


wards uſing corroborants, the cure 


was perfectly completed. 
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AQUA ALUMINOSA 
—BATEANA. 


Balel's alam water. \ 


TAKE of 


Alum, | * 


White vitriol, each half an ounce; 
Water, two pints, 


| Boil the ſalts in the water till they 
are diſſolved; let the ſolution ſettle, 


and afterwards filtre it through 
paper. NY 


Bar gs directs the ſalts to be firſt 


282 and melted over the fireg 
ut 


this is needleſs trouble, ſince 
the melting only evaporates the a- 
queous parts, which are reſtored 


again on the addition of the water. 


This liquor is uſed for cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds; and for 


removing cutaneous eruptions, the 


part being bathed with it hot three 
er four times a-day. It is ſome- 
times likewiſe employed as a colly- 


rium; and as an injection in the go- 
norrhœa and fluor albus, when not 


accompanied with virulence, 
3 > 


, AQUA ALUMINOSA, 
Alum water. 
| , Edinb, + 

Take of 92 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drams; | 
Water, two pints. 

Let the ſublimate and alum be 
ground into powder, and boiled 
with the water, in a glaſs veſſel, 

to the conſumption of half the 
water; then ſuffer the liquor to 
ſettle, and pour it off clear from 

_ the ſediment. a 


Tais is taken from Fallopius, 
with the exchange of roſe and plan - 
tane waters for common water, 
which is equally fit for the purpoſe. 
The compoſition is deſigned chiefly. 
for cutaneous puſtules and ulcera- 
tions. 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA. 


- Sapphire-coloured water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Lime - water, newly made, one Pat | 


—_ + - 


gal ammoniac, one dram; 
Let them ſtand together, in a cop- 


per veſſel, or along with ſome 


plates of copper, until the liquor 
has acquired a ſapphire colour. 


Edinb. 
1 Take of 
Lime water, newly made, eight 
ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, two ſcruples; 
Verdigris, beat, four grains. 
Mix them, and after twenty- four 
hours ſtrain the liquor. 


Tunis is a much more cheap and 
convenient method than the prece- 
ding.“ ; 

This water 1 
much in uſe as a detergent. of foul 
and obſtinate ulcers, and for taking 
away ſpecks or films in the eyes. 


The copper contributes more to its 


colour than to its medicinal effica- 


ey; for the quantity of the metal 


; diſſolved is extremely minute. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CERULEA. 


Blue vitriolic water. 


Lond. 

Take of js 
Blue vitriol, three ounces; 
Alum, 

Strong ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol 
each two ounces; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil the falts in the water until 
they are diſſolved; then add the 
acid ſpirit, and filtre the mixture 
through paper. | 


AQUA. STYPTICA. 
Styptic water. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Blue vitriol, 
Alum, each three ounces; 
Water, two pounds. 

Boil them until the ſalts are diſſol- 
ved; then filtre the liquor, and 
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s at- preſent pretty 
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add an ounce and a half of vitrio- 
lic acid.“ | 


Tusss compoſitions are formed 
upon the ſtyptie, recommended by 
Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding at 
the noſe, and other external hzmor- 


rhagies: for this purpoſe cloths or 


doſſils are to be dipt in the liquor, 
and applied to the part. 8 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated vitrialic water. 


Lond. 

Take of | 
White vitriol, half an ounce; * 
Camphor, two drams; 
Boiling water, two pints. 

Mix them, that the vitriol may be 
diſſolved; and after the feces have 
ſubſided, filtre the liquor through 
paper. 


Tuis is an unfrugal method of 
managing camphor, the greateſt part 
of which ſeparates with the feces of 
the vitriol, very little of it remain- 
ing ſuſpended in the water. The 
Edinburgh College, in the prece- 
ding edition of their Pharmacopœia, 
had a preparation under the title of 
Aqva OPHTHALMICA, differing lit- 
tle otherwiſe from the above than in 
the quantity of water being greater, 
and in an addition of tutty and bole; 
ingredients which could be of no 
We, as not being ſoluble in water, 
and ſubſidiug trom it in ſtanding. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. 


Pitrialic water. 


 Edinb. + 
Take of 


White vitriol, two drams; 
Water, two pints. 


Boll till the vitriol is diffolved, and 


then filtre the liquor. 


Wy the eyes are watery or in- 
flamed, theſe ſolutions of white. vi- 
814 triol 


3 a 8 
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- triol are very uſeful applications: 
the ſlighter inflammations will fre- 
quently yield to this medicine, with- 
out any other aſſiſtance: in the more 
violent ones, venæſection and ca- 
* are to be premiſed to its 


AQUA PHAGEDENICA. 
| Phagedenic Water. 
Eainb. 
Take of 
Lime- water, one pint; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, half 
ain... 
Let a ſolution be made. 


Tunis is deſigned for waſhing and 
cleanſing old foul ulcers, and pre- 
venting the growth of fungous fleſh. 
It is for moſt purpoſcs rather too a- 
crid to be uſed without dilution. 


GarGARISMA ASTRINGENS. 
Aftringent gargariſm. 
„ 
Oak bark, one ounce; 

Alum, one dram; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce; 
Water, a pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the oak bark, 
till ſuch time as the liquor, when 
ſtrained, will amount only to one 
pint; to which add the alum and 
the honey. 5 216 | 


GarGarISMA COMMUNE, .: 
Common gargariſm. , 
Take of 8 | 

Tincture of roſes, one pint; 
Honey of reſes, two ounces. 
Mix them together. | 


Or, 

Take of ps 

Water, ſix ounces; 

Nitre, one dram; 

Honey of roſes, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 

are requiſite, forty drops of the 
- weak ſpirit of vitriol are added to 

vhis compoſition, | 


Medicinal Compoſition, Patt Iv: 


Where acids 
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GARGARISMA- DETERGENS, 
| Detergent gargariſm. 
Take of = 
Emollient decoction, one pint; 
Tincture of myrrh, one ounce; 
Honey, an ounce and a half, 
Mix them together. 


GARGARISMA EMOLLIENS, 
Emollient gargariſm. 
Take of e 
Marſhmallow root, two ounces; 
Figs, four in number; 
Water, three pints. . 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 


and then ſtrain the liquor. 


Turssx liquors are uſed for waſk- 
ing the mouth and fauces; the firſt, 
where the parts are extremely re- 
laxed; the ſecond and third, where 
ulcerations require to be deterged, 
or the excretion of thick viſeid ſa- 
liva promoted; and the fourth, 
where the mouth 1s dry; parched, 
and rigid, to moiſten and ſoften it. 

In ſome caſes, volatile ſpirits may 
be advantageouſly joined to theſe 
kinds of preparations. Dr Pringle 
informs us, that in the inflammatory 
quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the fau- 
ces, he has obſerved little benefit 
ariſing from the common gargles ; 
that ſuch as were of an acid nature 
ſeemed to do more harm than good, 


by contracting the emunRories of 


the ſaliva and mucus, and thicken- 
ing thoſe humours; that the decoc- 
tion of figs in milk and water ſeem- 


ed to have a contrary effect, eſpe- 


cially if ſome ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
was added, by which the ſaliva was 
made thinner, and the glands 
brought to ſecrete more freely; a 
circumſtance always conducive te 
the cure. 


Ex RMA DE Auro. 


Starch glyſter. 
Take of | 


 Gelly of ſtarch, four ounces; | 
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Linſeed oil, half an ounce. 

Liquefy the gelly over a gentle fire, 
and then mix in the oil. Forty 
drops of liquid laudanum are 
ſometimes added. | 


ExEMA ANODYNUM, five OHIATUM. 
Anodyne, or opiate glyſter. 
Take of 188 
Infuſion of linſeed, fix ounces; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 
| r, 
* broth, five ounces; 
ebaic extract, three grains. 


ENEMA ANTICOLICUM. 
Glyſter againſt the colic. 
Takeiat i: , | 
Common decoction, half a pintz» 
Tinctura ſacra, one ounce; 
Common ſalt, one dram; . 
Linſeed oil, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


+ ENEMA ASTRINGENS. 


Aſtringent glyſter. 
Take of | x a 


Lime-water, ten ounces; 
Japonic confection, half an ounce. 
Mix them together for a glyſter, of 
which one half is to be injected 


at a time. 


ExEMA ASTRINGENS 
BALSAMICUM, | 
Aſtringent balſamic glyſter. 
This is made by adding to the fore- 
going half an ounce of Locatelli's 


balſam, diſſolved in the yolk of an 


- + 
ENEMA COMMUNE. 


Common glyſter. 
Take of 4 


Common decoction, twelve 
ounces; f 

Lenitive eleQary, one ounce; 

Common ſalt, half an ounce; 

Oil olive, two ounces. 


Mix them together. 


6 * DOMESTICUM. 
omeſtic plyſter. 
Take of ic gf 


| Cows milk, half a pint; 
| Brown ſugar, 
Oil olive, each one ounce, 
Mix them together. 


ExNtMA EMOLLIENS, | 
Emollient glyſter. 
Take of mY 


Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 
Cows milk, half a pound. 
Let the oil be beat up with- the 
yolk of one egg, and then add the 
milk. 4 


ENEMA FOETIDUM. 


| Fetid glypſter. 

Take of wy 
Aſafetida, two drams; 
Rue, 


Savin, each half an ounce; 
Oil olive, one ounce; Fs 
Oil of amber, half a dram; 
Water, one pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the rue and 


ſavin till half a pint is waſted; 


then {train off the remaining de- 
coction, aud mix with it the aſa- 
fetida and the oils. Half the 


quantity of the compoſition here 


directed is to be injected at a 
time. ; : 4 


ENEMA PURGANS. 
l Purging glyſter. 
Take of 5 8 
Common decoction, half a pint ; 
White ſoap, one ounce;, 
Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce and 
a half, 
Mix them together. 


ENEMA TEREBINTHINATUM. 

Turpentine glyſter. 

Take of | 
Common decoction, ten ounces; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved = 


| 
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| the yolk of an egg) half an 
ounce; Ke 
L Linſeed oil, ene ounce. 


Mix them together. 


Taz ales of theſe compoſitions 


are ſufficiently obvious from their 


titles. The ſtarch, anodyne, emol- 
lient, and aftringent glyſters, are 


uſed in dyſenteries, and other alvine 


fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone of the 


inteſtines, defend them from being 


corroded by the acrimonious hu- 
mours, to heal their exulcerations, 
and eaſe the pains which accompany 
theſe diſorders, The turpentine 
glyſter is injected in nephritic caſes; 
the fetid in hyſteric ones. The o- 


' *thers are calculated for unloading «/ 


the inteſtines of their contents, 
where the exhibition of purgatives 
in other forms is improper or un- 


fafe. Glyſters have been looked up- 


on by ſome as mere topical applica- 


tions, whoſe operation was confined 
to the inteſtine into which they are 
received. But experience has ſhown, 


chat in many caſes their action is 


extended much farther: thus the 


turpentine glyſter, above deſeribed, 


promotes the difcharge of the kid- 
neys, and communicates to the urine 
a violet ſmell; and the anodyne gly- 
ſter proves narcotic, as if a mode- 


rate doſe of opium had been ſwal- 


lowed: perſons have been inebriateg 


by ſpirituous glyſters; and ſome af. 


firm, that life has been ſupported 
for ſeveral days by thoſe of a ny. 
tritious kind, | 


InjJecT10 BALSAMICA, 
Balſamic injection. 
Take of | 


Balſam of Copaiba, half an ounce; 

Lime-water, fix ounces; 

Honey of raſes, two ounces, 
Let the balſam be well beaten up 

with the yolk of one egg; and 

then gradually add the lime-water 

and honey. | 


IxJecT1o0 MERCURIAL1S, 
Mercurial injection. 


Take of 
eee 
Balſam of Copaiba, each half an 


ounce; 
Roſe- water, half a pint. 
Rub the quickſilver with the balſam 
till they are perfectly incorpora- 
ted; then mix with them the yolk 
of an egg, and afterwards add the 
roſe- water. 


Tuis and the foregoing prepa- 
ration are deſigned to be injected 
into the urethra in virulent gonor- 
rheas, for cleanſing and deterging 
the parts. | 
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{PLALTRAS 


1 


— 


LAST ERS are compoſed 


chiefly of oily and unctuous 
ſubſtances, united with powders in- 
to ſuch a conſiſtence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the cold 
without ſticking to the fingers; 
that it may be ſoft and pliable in a 
{mall heat, and that by the warmth 
of the human body it be ſo tena- 
cious as readily to adhere both to 
the part on which it is applied, 
and to the ſubſtance on which it is 
ſpread. 


There is however a difference in 


the conſiſtence of plaſters, according 


to the purpoſes they are to be ap- 
plied to: Thus, ſuch as are intend- 
ed for the breaſt and ſtomach, ſhould 
be very ſoft and yielding; whilſt 
thoſe deſigned for the limbs are 
made firmer and more adheſive. An 
ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce of 
yellow wax, and half an ounce of 
any proper powder, will make a pla- 
ſter of the firſt conſiſtence; for a 
bard one, an ounce more of wax, 
and half an ounce more of powder 
may be added. Plaſters may like- 
wile be made of reſins, gummy- 


telins, Kc. without wax, e pecially 


in extemporaneous preſcription: for 
officinals, theſe compoſitions are leſs 


proper, as they ſoon grow too ſoft 


in keeping, and fall flat in a warm 
air. ; 

It has been ſuppoſed, that pla- 
ſters might be impregnated with the 
ſpecific virtues of different vegeta- 
bles, by boiling the recent vegetable 
with the oil employed for the com- 
poſition of the plaſter, 'The coc- 


tion was continued till the herb was 


almoſt criſp, with care to prevent 
the matter from contracting a black 
colour : after which the liquid was 
ſtrained off, and ſet on the fire again 
till all the aqueous moiſture had ex- 
haled. We have already obſerved, 
that this treatment does not comy 
municate to the oils any very valu- 
able qualities even relative to their 
uſe in a fluid ſtate: much leſs can 
plafters, made with ſuch oils, receive 
any conſiderable efficacy from the 
herbs. : 
Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
unite with them into a plaſter of 
an excellent conſiſtence, and which 
makes a proper baſis for ſeveral o- 
ther plaſters. BY , 
n 


* #— . 
hs n þ 8 5 o 
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In the boiling of theſe compoſi- 
trons, a quantity of water muſt be 
added, to prevent the plaſter from 
burning and growing black. Such 


water, as it may be neceſſary to add 
during the boiling, muſt be previ- 


ouſty made hot; for cold liquor 


* would not only prolong the proceſs, 
bat likewiſe occaſion the matter to 
explode, and be thrown about with 

| violence, to the great danger of the 

operator: this accident will equally 


| happen vpon the addition of hot 
water, if the plaſter is extremely 
hot. | 


Fs, 209M ANODY-- 
NUM. 


Amayne plaſter... 
Edinb. 125 
Take of 


White reſin, eight ounces; | 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Galbanum, each four ounces; 
Cummin feeds, three ounces ; 
Black foap, four ounces. 

Melt the refin and the gums toge- 
ther; then add the powdered 


g feeds and the ſoap, and make the 5 tion, excited by the veſicatory, i 18 re- 


Whole into a plaſter. 


Tus plaſter ſometimes gives eaſe 


- in flight rheumatic pains. | 


EMPLASTRUM FCOCETIDUM, 
vulgo ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Fetid, commonly called Anti- 


byſteric plaſter. 
- Edinb. 


Take of 
Common plaſter, 
Aſafetida, ' ſtrained, a two 
arts; 
Yellow wax, 


Strained galbanum, each one 
Take of 


patt. 


Mix, and make them into a plaſter. 


Tunis plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region, or over the whole 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 
abdomen, in hyſteric — 5 and 
ſometimes with good effect 


EMPLASTRUM ATTRA- 
! HENS. 
| Drawing plaſter. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Vellow wax, each three pounds; 
Tried mutton ſuet, one pound. 
Melt them together, and whilft the 
the maſs remains fluid, paſs it 
1 a ſtrainer. 


Tais is a very well contrived pla 
ſer for the purpoſe expreſſed in its 
title. It is calculated to ſupply the 
place of melilot plalter ; whoſe great 
irritation, when employed for the 
dreſſing of bliſters, has been conti- 
nually complained of. This was 
owing to the large quantity of reſin 
contained in it, which 1s here for 


that reaſon retrenched. It ſhould 


. ſeem that, when deſigned only for 


dreſſing bliſters, the reſin ought to 
be entirely omitted, unlefs where a 


continuance of the pain and irrita- 


quired. Indeed plaſters of any kind 
are not very proper for this purpoſe : 


their conſiſtence makes them fit un- 


eaſy, and theit adheſiveneſs renders 
the taking them off painful. Cerates, 


which are ſofter and leſs adheſive, 


appear much more eligible : the Ce- 
ratum album will ſerve for general 
uſe ; and for ſome particular pur- 
paſes, the Ceratum citrinum may be 


applicd. 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 
Wax plaſter. 
Edinb. 


' Yellow wax, three parts 3 
White reſin, 
Mutton ſuet, each two parts. 


| Melt them together into a gre 
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Chap. 10. 
| which ſupplies the place. of meli- 


lot plaſter.” 


Tas plaſter is ſimilar to the fore- 
going, but the further reduction of 
the reſin renders it for ſome purpo- 
ſes more elligible. 


EMPLAST RUM CEPHALI- 
CUM. 

Cephalic 8 
Lond. 


Take of | | 
Burgundy pitch, 1 two pounds x ; 
Soft labdanum, one pound; 
Yellow reſin, 

Yellow wax, each four ounces ; 
The expreſſed oil, called ci 27 
mace, one ounce, 

Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax toge- 
ther; then add, firſt the labda- 
num, and afterwards the oil of 
mace. 


Aainb. + 
Take of 
Tacamahaca in powder, 
Vellow wax, 
Venice turpentine, each. four 
 ouncesz ' 
Oil of Ader two drams Y 
Oil of amber, one dram. 
Melt the tacamahaca'with the wax, 
and then add the turpentine, that 
a plaſter may be formed: when 
this compound is taken from the 
fire and grown almolt cold, mix 
in the oils. 2 


Tuxss plaſters are applied in 
weakneſs or pains of the head, to 
the temples, forehead, &c. and ſome- 
times likewiſe to the feet. Schulze 
relates, that an inveterate rheuma- 
tiſm in the temples, which at times 
extended to the teeth, and occaſion - 
ed intolerable pain, was complete! 
cured in two days by à plaſter of 
this kind (with the addition of a 


| little opium) applied to the part, 


after many other remedies had been 


Pi. 653 


tried in vain, He adds, that a large 
quantity of liquid matter exuded 
under the plaſter in drops, which 
were ſo acrid as to corrode the cu- 
ticle. 


EMPLASTRUM de CICUTA 
cum AMMONIACO, 
Plaſter of bemlock with ammoniacum. 
Ediub. + 

Take of 


Juice of hemlock Wes * 
ounces; 

Gum ammoniacun, eight ounces; 
Vinegar of ſquills, as much as is 
ſuſke; ent to diſſolve the gum. 
Add the juice to this ſolution; and 
having {trained the mixture, boil 
it to the conſiſtence of a plaſter. 


8 Tow plaſter was formerly ſup- 


poſed to be # powerful cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particularly 


ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 


ſpleen and diſtentions of the hypo- 
chondres. For ſome time paſt, it 
bas been among us entirely neglect- 
td; and hence the London College, 


at the late reviſal of their Pharma- 
- copceia, omitted it. 
reſolvent power which Dr Stork bas 


But the high 


diſcovered in hemlock, and which 
he found it to exert in this as well 
as in other forms, intitle it to fur- 
ther trials. The plaſter appears very 


well contrived, and the additional 


ingredients well choſen. for aſſiſting 


the efficacy of the hemlock. 
 EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE. 


Common plaſter, uſually called 
Diachylon. 
| Lond, 
Take of 
Oil olive, one gallon ; 
Litharge, ground into a moſt 
ſubtile powder, five pounds. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, with 
about two pints of water, keep- 
ing them continually Rirring till 
| the oil and Ye unite, and 
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© Take of 


— 


acquire the conſiſtence of a pla · 
ſter. If all the water ſhould be 
conſumed before this happens, 
add ſome more water previouſly 
made hot. a 


_ Edinb.. 


Oil olive, two parts; 5 
Litharge, one part; 5 

Boil them, as above directed, into a 
plaſter.* , | 


Tu heat in theſe proceſſes ſhould 
be-gentle, and the matter kept con- 
tinually ſtirring, otherwiſe it (wells 


up, and is apt to run over the veſſel. 


If the compoſition proves diſcolour- 


ed, the addition of a little white lead 
and oil will improve the colour. 


Theſe plaſters are the common 
application in excoriations of the 


fin, flight flcſh wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, and 


ſomewhat warm, and defend it from 
the air, which is all that can be ex- 


pected in theſe caſes from any pla- 


ſter. Some of our induſtrious me- 
dĩeine- makers have thought theſe 
purpoſes might be anſwered by a 
cheaper compoſition, and according- 
ingly have added a large quantity 
of common whiting and hogs-lard: 
this, however, is by no means allow- 
able, not only as it does not {tick 
fo well, but likewiſe as the lard is 
apt to grow rancid and acrimonious, 


The counterfeit is diſtinguiſhable by 


the eye. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
 ADHASIVUM.. 
Common ſticking plaſter. 
Lond. 


0 
Take of 
Common plafter, three pounds; 
Yellow refin, half a pound. 
Melt the common plaſter over a very 
gentle fire; then add the refin, 
firſt reduced into powder, that it 


| Medicinal Compoſitions. 
may melt the ſooner} and mix 


Pert ty, 


them all together. 
This plaſter may otherwiſe be made 
by taking, inſtead of the Fen 
mon plaſter, its ingredients gil 
and litharge; and adding the re. 
ſin a little before they have come 
to the due conſiſtence; then con- 
tinue the boiling till the plaſter 
is finiſned. 


Ir turns out the moſt elegant 
when made by this laſt met hod. 


EMPLASTRUM ADH sl. 
% VUM. x 7 
Sticking plaſter. 


Edinb. 
© Take of 
Common plaſter, five parts ; 
White roſin, one part. 
Melt them together, ſo as to make 
a plaſter.? 


T#zs: plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adheſives for keeping on other 
dreſſings, &c. * 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum GUMMI. 
Common plaſter with gums. 


Take of | 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Galbanum, ſtrained, eight oun- 
ces z 
Common turpentine, 
Frankincenſe, each three ounces, 
Melt the galbanum with the tur- 
pentine over a gentle fire, and 
ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, re- 
duced to powder; then gradual- 
ly mix with theſe the common 
plaſter, previouſly liquefied by a 
very gentle heat. 
Or, inſtead of the common plaſter 
already made, you may take the 
oil and litharge boiled together: 
as ſoon as theſe unite, before they 
have acquired the conſiſtence of 
3 3 


* 


Chap. 10. 
laſter the other — 
2 t o be added. 


| EMPASTRUM GUMMO- 
SUM. 


Gum plaſter. | 
| Eadinb. 5 
Fake of 
Common plaſter, eight parts; 
Gum ammoniacum, ftrained, 
Strained galbanum, 
It Fellow wax, each one part. 
Make them into a plaſter according 
to art. 


Born theſe plaſters are uſed as 
digeſtives and ſuppuratives; parti- 
cularly in abſceſſes, after a part of 
the matter has been maturated and 
diſcharged, for ſuppurating or diſ- 
cuſſing the remaining hard part. 


EMPLASTRUM CROCEUM, 
vulgo OXYCROCEUM. 
* Saffron plaſter, commonly called 
Oxycroceum. 
| Edinb. * | 
Take of 
Burgandy rich, 
Yellow wax, each one pound; 
Galbanum, | 
Tar, each half a pound; 
Saffron, rubbed into powder, two 
a ounces. 
Let the Burgandy pitch, wax, and 
galbanum, be melted together 


„ over a gentle fire; then add the 
: tar and ſaffron, and make the 
d whole into a plaſter. 


- Tais infrogal and 3 
n compoſition is ſaid to ſtrengthen 
a the parts to which it is applied, 

eſpecially the tendinous ones; to 


r warm in a great degree, and to re- 
e ſolve and diſcuſs cold tumors. Tar 
: 18 now introduced as an ingredient, 
ſ ia the room of Venice turpentine, 
i myrrh, and * 

3 


Take of 


Plaſirr. e 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO. 


Cummin plaſter.” . 
Lond. 


Burgandy piteh, three pounds; my 


ellow wax, - 
Cummin ſeeds, 
'Caraway ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces. - 
Melt the pitch with the'wax ; then 
| ſprinkle in the other ingredi- 
ents, firſt reduced into a pow- 


der, and mix the whole well to- 
ther. 


Tuꝛs plaſter ſtands recommended 


as a moderately warm diſcutient ; 


and is directed by ſome to be ap- 


plied to the hypogaftric region, for 
ſtrengthening the viſcera, and ex- 
pelling flatulences. 


EMPLASTRUM DEFENSI- 
VUM, five ROBORANS. 


Defenſive, or —— Plaſter. 
Edin 


Take of 
Common plaſter, twenty - - four 
parts; 
White roſin, ſix parts; 
Yellow wax, 
Olive oil, each three porto; | 
Colcothar of vitriol, eight parts. 
Grind the colcothar with the oil, 
and then add it to the other in- 
gredients when they are melted.” 


Tuis plaſter is laid round the 


lips of wounds and ulcers, over the 
other dreſſings, for defending them 
from inflammation and a fluxion of 
humours; which however, as Mr 
Sharp very juſtly obſerves, plaſters, 
on account of their conſiſtence, tend 
rather to bring on than to prevent. 
«. It is alſo uſed in weakneſſes of the 
large muſcles, as of the loins; and 
its effects ſeem to proceed from the 
artificial mechanical ſupport given 
to the part; which may alſo be done 


by 


0 
| 
' 
| 


with equal firmneſs. 
EMPLASTRUM e MELILOTO. 


74 Melilot plaſter. 
Take of 


Beef ſuct, three pounds; 

| White reſin, eight pounds; 

- - Yellow wax, four pounds. 

"- Boll the herb in the melted ſuet till 
it is almoſt criſp ; then ſtrongly 
preſs out the ſuet, and adding 
the reſin and wax, boil the whole 
a little, ſo as to make a plaſter 


Tuis plaſter has been frequently 
made uſe of for dreſſing bliſters : ſee 
EMPLASTRUM ATTRAHANS. The 
London College have diminiſhed 
the quantity of reſin, to render the 


wife omitted the herb, as being of 
no fignificancy towards the uſe of 
the plaſter, and of a very diſagree- 
able ſcent ; a circumſtance of pri- 
mary conſequence to be avoided in 
diſorders, where freedom from diſ- 
turbance, and every means that can 


all poſſible endeavours to be procu- 
red: not to mention the miſchie - 


tiſed in this plæſler with irritating 
materials, for procurring the green 


able characteriſtic, more compendi - 
oufly than by the decoction of the 
herb. The moſt certain method of 
diſcovering abuſes of this kind, is to 
put a little of the plaſter into ſome 


5 "> 
* 1 
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by any other plaſter which adheres EMPLASTRUM'ex AMM0. 
| \ - » NIACO cum MERCURIO. 


Melilot leaves, freſh, fix pounds ; 


compoſition leſs irritating ; and like · 


Take of 
contribute to quiet 'reft, ought by. 


vous adulterations ſometimes prac- 1 
" Ma 


colour, which is made its market - 


Part Iv 5 


Plaſter of ammoniacum with 


Take of | 
Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, one 
pound ; 1 
Quickſilver, three ounces; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. 5 
Grind the quickſilver with the bal. 
ſam of ſulphur till it ceaſes to 
appear; then, having melted the 
ammoniacum, add it gradually a 
little before it cools to this mix - 
ture; and let the whole be per- 
fectly mingled together. | 


* 


5 Tars is a very well contrived ' 


mercurial plaſter: if in ſome caſes 
it ſhould not prove adheſive enough, 
the addition of a ſmall quantity of 
turpentine will readily make it ſo. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum MERCURIO. 


Common plaſter with mercury. 
Lond. 


Common plaſter, one pound; 

Quickſilver, three ounces; 

dimple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. ; 

Re them into a plaſter, after the 


- . ſame manner as the foregoing. 


EMPLASTRUM e HYDRAR- 
GYRO, five COERULEUM, 
Mercurial, or blue plaſter. 

Eainb. 


Take of 


Olive oil, 


ſpirit of ſal ammoniac ; if it tinges 
White roſin, each one part; 


the ſpirit blue, we may be certain it 

is adulterated. The London Col- Quickſilver, three parts; 

lege has ſubſtituted to this plaſter Common plaſter, fix parts. 

the Emplaſtrum attrahens, and the Let the quickſilver be ground with 

Edinburgh the Emplaſtrum cere- the oil and rofin, melted 9. © 

am. +4 ther, and then cooled till the glo- 

bules diſappear ; then add by de- 
| grees 


Chap. 10. 
grees the common plaſter, melt- 

ed, and let the whole be accurate - 
ly mixed.” © I ons | 


Task mercurial plaſters are look- 


ed on as powerful reſolvents and diſ - 
cutients, acting with much greater 
certainty in theſe intentions than 
any compoſition of vegetable ſub - 
ftances alone; the mercury exerting 

_ itſelf in a conſiderable degree, and 
being ſometimes introduced into the 
habit in ſuch quantity as to affect 
the mouth. Pains in the: joints and 
limbs from a venereal caufe, nodes, 
tophs, and beginning indurations of 
the glands, are ſaid ſometimes to 
yicld to them. 


EMPLASTRUM e MINIO 
Red lead plaſter. 
FP 


Take of Oe 
Oil olive, four pints ; 
Red lead, reduced to a moſt ſub- 
tile powder, two pounds and a 
balf. | 
Make them into a plaſter, after the 


manner directed for preparing the 


common plaſter: but more water 
is here required, and greater care 
is neceſſary to prevent the com- 
poſition from burning and grow- 


ing black. : 
Tais is uſed for the ſame purpo- 


ſes as the common or diachylon 
plaſter, from which it differs little 
otherwiſe than in colour. It has 
an inconvenience of not ſticking ſo 
well; and therefore the Edinburgh 
College have now omitted this com- 
poſition. | 


EmPLASTRUM de MiNIO cum 
SAPONE., 8 


Ned lead plaſter with ſoap. 


This is made by adding to the fore - 
going plaſter taken from the fire 


as ſoon as the moiſture is evapo- 
rated, and whilſt hot, half a pound 
of Spaniſh ſoap cut into thin 


ſlices 2 ſtir the whole ſtrongly 65 


gether until the ſoap is liquefied, 


and a plaſter formed according to- 
art. X | 


Tuis is much eſteemed by ſome, 


for diſcuſſing gouty tumors, and the 
juices ſtagnating after ſprains. Waat- - 
ever virtues it may have diſtin& from 


the general ones of the applications 
of this claſs, they depend entirely 
upon the ſoap; and ſoap in the form 
of plaſters does not appear to exert 
much of the efficacy which it does 
in forms of a ſofter conliſtence, 


EMPLASTRUM e MUCILA- 
„ 
Plaſter of mucilaget. 


| Lond. 
Take of | 
Yellow wax, forty ounces; 
Oil of mucilages, half a pint; _ 
Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, half 
a pound; | 


Common turpentine, two ounces. - 


Melt the ammoniacum with the 
turpentine ; and having, in ano- 


ther yeſſel, liquefied the wax with 


the oil, add this latter mixture to 
the other. | 


Some have been accuſtomed to 
uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilages, . 
common oil ®Glive, flavoured with 


' fenugreek ſeeds; and poſlibly this 


ſubſtitution may be admitted as a 
venial one; for the oil of mucila- 


ges, genuinely made, contains ſcarce 


any thing of any of the ingredients, 
except that part of the fenugreek 
ſeeds wherein their flavour reſides, 
the mucilaginous materials ſerving 


only to provide it with a name. 
See page 344- | 


 EMPLASTRUM ROBORAN S. 


Strengthening nlaſter. 
: Lon a 


Take of ; 
Common plaſter, two pounds; 


Frankincenſe, half a pound ; . +-- 
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Dragons-blood, three ounces. 
Melt the common plaſter, and add 
to it the other ingredients redu- 

duced into a der. 
The dragons-blood ſhould be redu- 
* ced into a very fine powder, o- 
ttherwiſe the mixture will not be 

of an uniform colour. 


Tuts is a reformation of the la- 


borious and injudicious compoſition 


defcribed in our preceding Phar · 
macopœias, under the title of Em- 
Plaſtrum ad herniam ; and though 


far the moſt elegant and ſimple, is 


as effectual for that purpoſe as any 


of the medicines of this kind. If | 


conſtantly worn with a proper band- 
age, it will, in children, frequently 
do ſervice ; though, perhaps, not ſo 


much from any ſtrengthening quality 


of the ingredients, as from its being 
a ſoft, cloſe, and adheſive covering. 
It has been ſuppoſed that plaſters 
compoſed of ſtyptie medicines con- 
firinge and ſtrengthen the part to 
which they are applicd, but on no 
very juſt foundation; for plaſters in 
general relax rather than aſtringe, 


the unctuous ingredients neceſſary 


in their compoſition counteracting 
and deſtroying the effect of the o- 
thers. 


o 


-EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 
Soap plaſter. 
Lond. 
Take of ES Fs. 
Common plafter, three pounds ; 
_ . Hard ſoap, half a pound. 
Having melted the common plaſter, 


minx with it the ſoap, and boil 


them to the conſiſtence of a pla- 
fler. Take care not to let it 
row too cold before you form 
it into rolls, for then it will prove 
too brittle. 2 


Tuis plaſter differs only in eo- 
lour from the red - lead plaſter with 
ſoap above mentioned. 
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Part IV, 
EMPLASTRUM SAPONA. 
F451 CEUM;: 
| Saponaceous plaſter. 
Tainb. 
Take of 

Common plaſter, four parts; 

Gum plaſter, two parts; 

Caſtile ſoap, ſliced, one part. 
To the plaſters melted together, add 
the ſoap; then boil for alittle, ſv 
as to form a plaſter.” 


Hr the addition of the gums 
is ſuppoſed to promote the reſolvent 
virtue of the ſoap. . 


EMPLASTRUM STOMA-. 
j CHICUM. 
+ 48 Stomach plaſter, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Soft labdanum, three ounces ; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce ; 
Cinnamon, 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, each half an ounce; 
Eſſential oil of mint, one dram. 
Having melted the frankinceſe, add 
to it, firſt the labdanum foftened 
by heat, and thew the oil of mace; 
afterwards mix theſe with the 
cinnamon and oil of mint; and 
beat them together in a warm 
mortar into a maſs, which 1s to 
be kept in a cloſe veſſel. 


THis is a very elegant ſtomach 
plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to be 
eaſily made occaſionally (for theſe 
kinds vf compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are not 
fit for keeping; and to be but mo- 
derately adheſive, ſo as not to of- 
fend the ſkin ; and that it may with- 
out difficulty be frequently taken off 
and renewed, which theſe ſorts of 


applications, in order to their pro- 


ducing any conſiderable effect, re- 
quire to be. 


Edi. 


ww We 9D wo HyHw Les 


ow 


Chap. 10. 
an. + 
Take of 6734's 
Yellow wax, eight ounces ; | 
Tacamahaca, in powder, four 
OUNCES 3 
Cloves, powdered, two ounces z 
Palm oil, ſix ounces ; ; 
Expreſſed oil of mace, an ounce 
and à half; | 
Eſſential oil of mint, two drams. 
Melt the wax and tacamahaca with 
the palm oil; then removing the 
mixture from the fire, add o- 
ther ingredients, and make them 
into a plaſter according to art. 


Tuts plafters are applied to the 
pit of the ſtomach, in weaknefs of 
that viſcus, in vomitings, the diſor- 


der improperly called the Heart - 


burn, & e. and ſometimes with good 
ſuceeſs. The pit of the ſtomach, 
however, as Hoffman has obſerved, 
is not always the moſt proper place 
for applications of this kind to be 
made to: if applied to the ſive lower 
ribs of the left ſide towards the back, 


the ſtomach will in general receive 


more benefit from them; for it ap- 
pears from anatomical inſpection, 
that greateſt part of it is ſituated 
there. | 


EMPLASTRUM VESICA- 
TORIUM. 
Bliſtering plaſter, or Epiſpaſtic 
plaſter. 

Lond. 

Take of 
Drawing plaſter, two pounds z 
Cantharides, one pound; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 

Melt the drawing plaſter; and a lit - 
tle before it grows ſtiff, mix in 
the cantharides, reduced into a 
moſt ſubtile powder ; then add 
the vinegar, and work them well 
together, SR 
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Eau. 
* Take of 
Hogs-lard, 
Yellow wax, 
White reſin, 9 5 
Cantharides, each equal weights, 
Beat the cantharides into a fine 
powder, and add them to the o- 
ther ingredients, previouſſy melt - 
ed, and removed from the fire.“ 


Compound epi ſpaſtic plaſter. 
Edinb. 


Take of 

Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces 
Yellow wax, four ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, eighteen oun= 

ces; 

Muſtard ſeed, 
Black pepper, each one ounce ; 
Verdegris, two ounces ; 
Cantharides, twelve ounces. 


Melt the wax and pitch together; 


then add the turpentine; and 
when this 1s. liquefied, ſprinkle 
in the other ingredients, firſt pow- 
dered and mixed together; keep- 
ing them continually ſtirring, ſo” 
as to make a plaſter thereof ac- 
cording to art. 

The bliſtering plaſters are to be 
kept in oiled bladders... 


Ta1s laſt compoſition has long 
been uſed in ſome particular ſhops 
as the moſt infallible bliſter; though 
either of the other two anſwers the 
purpoſe very ſucceſsfully. Whether 


the vinegar in the firſt is of any ad - 


vantage, 1s greatly to be doubted. 
In ſome caſes indeed, it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the plaſter without this 
addition ſeemed at firſt to fail of its 
effect; and that on taking it off and 
rubbing the part with vinegar, the 
ſame plaſter applied again has bli- 
ſtered freely: but this does not ap- 


pear to be ſo much owing to any 
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8 peculiar quality of the vinegar, as powder, and then mix it with the 


to its ſoftening the ſkin when appli- other ingredients accordin 


g g to 
ed in this manner, and fitting it for art into a plaſter. | 


the action of the cantharides : when 


mixed with the other ingredients of EmPLASTRUM CALIDUM. 

the plaſter, it has not this eſſect. t Warm plaſter. 

likewiſe exhales in keeping, inſo- Take of | 

much that the compoſition, though Gum plaſter, one ounce ; | 

ſufficiently ſoft at firſt, becomes in no Bliſtering plaſter, two drams. 

long time too dry. Some have been Melt them together over a gentle 

accuſtomed to ſpare the trouble of fire. 

making any plaſter on purpoſe for | 

bliſtering, by occaſionally ſpreading EmMPLASTRUM SUPPURANS. 

ſome of the cantharides, in powder, Suppurating plaſter. 

upon a common plaſter. deen 3 
Gum plaſter, an ounce and ahalf; 


Burgundy pitch, half an ounce. 
EmPLASTRUM ANODYNO=DISCU- Melt them together. 
TIENS. 


An anodyne and difcutient plaſter. Tas uſes of the three foregoing 
Take of f ; compoſitions, which are taken from 
| Cummin plaſter, two ounces; our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently obvi- 

Camphor, three drams; ous from their titles, The warm 


Thebaic extract, one dram and a plaſter is a very ſtimulating appli- 


half. | cation, of great uſe in fixt pains, as 
Grind the camphor, with ſome drops in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, begin- 


of oil olive, into a very ſubtile ning chilblains, &c. 
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OixrMENTS, LiNIMENTS, and CERATES. 


— — 7 


INTMENTS and liniments 
| differ from plaſters little o- 
therwiſe than in conſiſtence. Any 
of the officinal plaſters, diluted with 


ſo much oil as will reduce it to the 


intment : by farther increaſing the 
il, it becomes a liniment. 
In making theſe preparations, 


_ of fliff honey, forms an. 


fat and reſinous ſubſtances are to be 


melted with a gentle heat ; then to 
be conſtantly ftirred, ſprinkling in 
at the ſame time the dry ingredients, 
if any ſuch are ordered, in the form 
of a very fine powder, till the mix- 
ture on diminiſhing the heat be- 
comes ſtiff. Edinb. | 

©It is to be underſtood that the 
above general directions are meant 
to apply to each particular compo- 
ſition. contained in the preſent edi- 
tion of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœia. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
where any compoſitions are ordered 
as baſes or ingredients of others; 
the College always refer to thoſe 
made according to their own for- 


mula.“ 


UNGUENTUM KGYPTIA- 
CUM. 
Edinb. + 
Take of 
Verdegris, finely powdered, five 
ounces ; . y 


— 


— 


Honey, fourteen ounces; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces. 
Boil them over a gentle fire to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment. 


MEL ZGYPTIACUM. 
: Lond. 
Take of | | 
Verdegris, reduced into a very 
ſubtile powder, five ounces ; 


Honey, fourteen ounces dy 
weight ; | 
- Vinegar, ſeven ounces by mea- 
ſure. | 


Boil theſe ingredients together ov 
a gentle fire, till they have ac- . 
quired a due conſiſtence and a 
reddiſh colour. On keeping this 
mixture for ſometime, the thicker 
part falls to the bottom; the thin- 
ner, which floats on the top, 18 

called Mel Agyptiacum. 


Tus preparations are deſigned 
only for external uſe, for cleanſing 
and deterging ulcers, and keeping 
down fungous fleſh: they are ſer- 
viceable alſo in venereal ulcerations 
of the mouth and-tonfils. If, for 
particular purpoſes, they ſhould be 
wanted more acrid, they may be 
occaſionally rendered ſo by ſhaking 


the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the thick 


matter at the bottom (which con- 
. tains 
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tains a part of the verdegris) Eainb. 2 
with the upper thin one. Take of 6 
The white ointment, one pound; 
 UNGUENTUM ALBUM, Camphor, rubbed with a little oil, 
White ointment. one dram and a half, 
LEES Lond. Mix them together. 
Take of | 


Oil olive, one pint ; 
White wax, four ounces ; 

* Spermaceti, three ounces. 

ö Ligucky them by a geatle fire, and 
keep them conſtantly and briſkly 
ſtirring, till a ——y 
cold. 


UNGUENTUM « CE RUSSA 


Take of | 
Simple ointment, five parts; 
Ceruſſe, one part. ; 


Tuxsx are uſeful, cooling, emol- 

| Lent omtments, of good ſervice in 
excoriations, and other like frettings 
of the ſkin. The ceruſſe is omit- 
ted in the firſt preſcription, on a 
ſuſpicion that it might produce ſome 
ill effect, when applied, as theſe un- 
guents frequently are, to the ten- 
d:r bodies of children. Though 
there dots not ſeem to be much 
danger in this external uſe of ce- 
ruſſe, the addition of it is the leis 
neceſſary here, as there is another 
ointment containing à more active 
prepe ration of the ſame metal, the 
wnguentum ſaturninum ; which may 


employed by itſelf, in caſes where 
ſaturnine applications are wanted. 


UNGUENTU?: 1 ALBUM 

E CAMPHORATUM. 

= | Camphorated awhite ointment, 
? Lond. 


ointment a dram and a half of 
camphor, previouſly ground with 
ome drops of oil of almonds, 


be occaſionally mixed with this, or 


This i is made by adding to the white | 


Tusk ointments are ſuppoſed to 
be more diſcutient than the forego- 
ing, and ſerviceable againſt cutane- 


ous heats, itching, and ſerpiginous 
eruptions. They ſhould be kept 


in cloſe veſſels, otherwiſe the cam- 


phor will ſoon exhale: their ſmell- 
ing ſtrong of this ingredient is the 
beit mark of their goodneſs. 


UNGUENTUM ex ALTHEA, 


Ointment of marſhmallows. 
| L 


Take of ; 
Oil of mueilages, three pints ; 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
Yellow reſin, half a pound; 
Common turpentine, two ounces, 

Melt the reſin and wax with the oil; 
then, having taken them from the 
fire, add the turpentine, and while 
the mixture remains hot ſtrain it. 


Tuts ointment receives no virtue 
from the ingredient which it takes 
its name from; and therefore the 


Edinburgh College has omitted it. 


UNGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM, 
Ointment againſt the itch, 
Take of 

Elecampane root, freſh, | 

Sharp-pointed dock root, freſh, 
each three ounces; 

Water-creſſes, freſh and bruiſed, 
ten ounces z 

Hogs lard, four pounds ; 

Yellow wax, 

Oil of bays, each four ounces ; 
Vinegar, one pint ; ; 

Water, three pints. 

Bruiſe the roots, and boil them in 
the water and vinegar till half 
the liquor is conſumed ; _ 

an 


* 


and ſtrongly preſs out the re- 
mainder, add to it the water- 
4 creſſes and the lard, and boil 


them till the moiſture is exhaled; 


then preſs out the ointment, and 
liquefy in it the wax and the oil 
at bays... 
Sulphur is added to this ointment 
occaſionally. _ 
UnGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM cum 
MERCUR1O, 
Ointment againſt the itch with mer- 
cury. 
This is made by adding to the fore- 
ing ointment four ounces of 
quickſilver, killed with a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of Venice turpen- 
tine, and mixing them together 
according to art, into an ungu- 
ent. 


Tuts ointments are very inele- 

nt ones, and rarely made uſe of. 
The firſt is likewiſe -precarious in 
its effects; and though thoſe with 
fulphur and mercury are of un- 
doubted efficacy, yet they are by no 
means ſuperior to the more ſimple 
ointments of thoſe drugs deſcribed 
hereafter. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
FLAVUM. 
Yellow baſilicum ointment. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yellow wax, 
Yellow reſin, 


Burgundy pitch, each one pound; 


Common turpentine, three oun- 
ces. | 

Melt the wax, refin, and pitch, along 

with the oil, over a gentle fire; 


then take them from the fire, add 


the turpentine, and whilſt the 
mixture remains hot ſtrain it. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


H ogs lard, eight parts; 


Chap. 16. Ointments, Linimeuts, Cerates, 
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White reſin, five parts; 
Yellow wax, two parts.” 


Tapss are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing, 
and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 
They differ very little, if at all, in 
their effects from the Linimentum 
Hrews. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
NIGRUM vel TETRAPHAR: 
N  MACUM. | 
Black bafilicum ointment, or ointment 
of four ingredients. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Oil olive, one pint ; 

Yellow wax, 

Yellow refin, 

Pry pitch, each nine ounces, 
Melt them all together; and whilſt 

the mixture 1s hot ſtrain it off, 


Tr1s ointment was formerly of 
conſiderable eſteem for healing and 
incarnating wounds, &c. but is ſaid 
to have an inconvenience of being 
apt to render them foul, and pro- 
duce fungous fleſh; at preſent it is 


rarely made uſe of ; the yellow ba- 


filicum, and the liniment of Arczus, 
being in general preferred. | 
In the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, 


the black baſilicum was directed as 


follows: 


Take of 
Yellow wax, 
White reſin, 
Mutton ſuet, N 
Tar, each half a pound; 
Olive oil, a pint and a half. 


Melt them over a gentle fire, ſtir- 


ring them well together; and then 
ſtrain the ointment. 


How far the alterations here 


made may contribute to prevent the. 


inconveniences above complained 
of, or indeed whether the objec- 
tions to the old ointment were well 

Tt4 founded, 
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founded, I cannot take upon me 
to determine. Thoſe who are the 
moſt converſant in the uſe of theſe 
ſorts of applications, are apt to a- 
ſeribe more to the compoſition than 
it bas any fhare in producing. 


UNGUENT UM BASILICUM 
+ VIRIDE. 
Green baſilicum ointment. 
; Lond. 
Take of 
Yellow bafilicum, eight ounces z 


-_ 


Oil olive, three ounces by mca- 


ſure; 
Verdegris, prepared, one ounce. 


Mix, and make them i into an oint- 


ment. 


UNGUENTUM ex AERU- 
GINE. 
Ointment of e e 


| Edinb. 

6 Take of 

paſilicum ointment, fifteen parts; 
Verdegris, one part. 


© ©'Taxsx ointments are uſed for 
cleanſing ſores and keeping dawn 
fungous fleſh. Where ulcers conti - 
nue to run from a weakneſs in the 
veſſels of the part, the tonic powers 
of copper promiſe conſiderable ad- 
vantage.“ 


| UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 
_Tellow ojntment. 


Edinb. . 
Take of 
Quickſilver, one ounce; 
Spirit of nitre, two ounces; 
Hogs-lard, tried, one pound. 
Diſſolve the quiekſilver in the ſpirit 
pol nitre, by digeſtion in a ſand- 
heat ; and, whilſt'the ſolution is 
very hot, mix with it the lard, 
previouſly melted by itſelf, and 
juſt beginning to grow fliff. Stir 
them briſkly together, in a matble 
mortar, ſo as to form the whole 
into ap pintinent, 
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UNGUENTUM CARULEUM. 
FoRTIUsS. 
The ſtranger blue ointment. 


Lond. 
Take „„ 
Hogs-lard, tried, two — 0 
uickſilver, one pound; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, half an 
ounce. 

Grind the quickſilver with the bal- 
ſam of ſulphur till they are per. 
fectly incorporated; then gradu- 
ally add the lard heated, and mix 
them carefully together. 


UNGUENTUM ex HYDRAR. 
GYRO, five CERULEUM. 
Mercurial, or blue ointment. 
E sainb. 
Take of ; 
1 | 
utton ſuet, each one part ; ; 
Hogs-lard, three parts. 
Grind them diligently i in a mortar 
till the globules diſappear. 
This. ointment may alſo be prepa- 
red with a double or triple pro. 
Portion of quickſilver. 


Ir is probable, that in prepa« 
ring this ointment a ſimilar effect 
takes place, as we have alleged to 
happen in making Plenck's ſolution, 
which ſee. For the reaſons for 0- 
the turpentine ordered in a 
former edition, and for directing 
the ſuet in this, ſee UnGuenTuwl 
MERCURIAL.“ 

This unguent turns out of a much 
better blue colour than the forego- 
ng, which is of a very dingy hue. | 

ercurial unguents have in many 
caſes the ſame effects with the pre- 
parations of this mineral taken in- 
ternally ; and are at preſent fre- 
quently employed, not only againſt 
cutaneous diſorders, as alterants; 
but likewiſe in venereal and other 
obſtinate caſes, for raiſing a ſaliva- 
tion. The ptyaliſm excited by unc- 
-tion is ſaid to be attended with the 
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feweſt inconveniences, and to per- 
form the moſt complete cure. In 


" ſome conſtitutions, mercurials taken 


inwardly run off by the inteſtines, 
without affecting the mouth; and 
in others, they affect the falival 


glands ſo quickly, as to occaſion a 


copious ptyaliſm, without extending 
their action to the remoter parts, 
and conſequently without removing 
the cauſe. of the diſeaſe. 


UnGUenTUM DESICCATIVUM 
| RUBRUM, 
Red deficcative ointment. 
Take of 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound; 
Calamine prepared, fix ounces 
Litharge prepared, 
Bole armenic, each four ounces; 
Camphor, three drams. 
Melt the wax in the oil; and having 
taken them from the fire, gradu- 
ally ſprinkle in the other ingre- 
dients, ſtirring them briſkly toge- 
ther into an ointment. The cam- 
phor muſt be previouſly ground 
with a little oil of almonds. 


| Tars is ſaid to be an excellent 
dryer and healer; but is at preſent 
in no great eſteem, and rarely kept 
in the ſhops. 


UxXGUENTUM DIAPOMPHOLYGOS. 
+ Ointment of pompholyx. 


Take of 


Oil olive, twenty ounces 

Juice of the berries of common, or 

deadly nightſnade, eight ounces; 

White wax, five ounces; 

Ceruſſe, four ounces; 

Burnt lead, 

Pompholyx, each two ounces; 

Pure frankincenſe, one ounce. 
Boil the oil and the juice over a 

gentle fire till the juice is exha- 

led; and towards the end of the 

coction melt the wax in the oils 


then take the mixture from the 


compoſitions of this Kind. 
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fire, and add to it, whilſt hot, the 
other ingredients reduced to pow- 
der. Mix and make them into 
an ointment. 


Tuis is taken, as the preceding, 
from a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopœia. It ſtands re- 
commended againſt hot inflamma- 
tory ulcers and ſharp defluctions on 
the eyes; but is very rarely made 
uſe of, having for ſome time given 
place to compoſitions more ſimple, 
though at leaſt equal in eſſicacy: for 
which reaſon it is now omitted by 


the College. 


UNGUENTUM e GUMMI 
ELEML = 


Ointment of gum elemi. 


Lond. 
Take of oe 
- Mutton ſuet, freſh and tried, two 
pounds; 
Gum elemi, one pound; 
Common turpentine, ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 
having taken them from the fire, 


immediately mix in the turpen- 


tine; then, whilſt the maſs re- 
mains fluid, ſtrain it off. 


UNGUENTUM, vulgo 
LINIMENTUM, ARCAL 
The ointment, commonly called Li- 
niment, of Arceus. 

Edinb. + 
Take of 
Hogs-lard, one pound; 
Goats ſuet, or mutton ſuet, tws 
pounds; 
Venice turpentine, 


Gum elemiĩ, each a pound and ahalf. 


Melt and ſtrain them, ſo as to make 


an ointment, according to art. 


Tais unguent has long been in 
uſe for digeſting, cleanſing, and in- 
carnating; and for theſe purpoſes is 
preferred by ſome to all the other 
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UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient ointment. 
Adinb. + : 
Take of | | 
Palm oil, four pints; 
Freſh- drawn linſeed oil, three 
pints; | 
Yellow wax, one pound; 

Venice turpentine, half a pound. 
Melt the wax in the oils, over a 
gentle fire; then mix in turpen- 
tine, and ſtrain the ointment; 
which ſupplies the place of the 

. ointment of . 


Ir ĩs at leaſt aquial to that oint- 
ment for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, nothing of the mucilage or 
emollient matter of the marſhmal- 
lows being there retained. And in- 
deed, if mucilages were hlended 
with ointments, they would poſſibly 
diminiſh, rather than increaſe their 
emollient virtue; as they render oils 
ſenſibly leſs unRuous, forming with 
them a new compound different from 
the ingredients, and miſcible with 


Vater into a milky liquor, as we 


have ſeen in Chap. vii. 


UNGUEN TUM 
MERCUKRIALE. 
Mercurial am. 
Take of 
Hogs-lard, two ounces; 
nickſilver, one ounce. 
Beat them diligently together till 
the quickfilver diſappears, It may 
- likewiſe be made with two, three, 
or more times the quantity of 
quickſilver. 8 a 


Tuis is the moſt ſimple of the 
mercurial oĩntments, though poſſibly 
as efficacious as any. lt requires 
indeed a greal deal more labour to 
extinguiſh the mercury in the lard 
alone, than when turpentine or o- 
ther like ſubſtances are joingd: but 
in recompence the compoſition with 


hard i is free from an inconvenience | 


Part IV, 


which the others are accompanied 
with, viz. being apt, by frequent 
rubbing, to fret tender ſkins. Some 
chuſe to ſtiffen this ointment with a 
fourth part of ſuet (proportionably 
diminiſhing the lard) which gives it 
a better conſiſtence for uſe. 


UNGUENTUM e MERCURIO 
- PRACIPITATO. 
een of N precipitate, 
. : 


n 

Take 4 
Simple ointment, an ounce and a 

half; 
Precipitated falphur, two drams; 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſcruples. 

Mix them well together, and moiſt- 
en them with ley of tartar, that 
ee may be mace. into an oint· 
ment. 


— 


Tuts is a very elegant mercurial 


ointment, and frequently made uſe 


of againſt cutaneous diſorders, The 
preparations of mercury and ſulphur 
here directed are choſen on account 
of their colour. 


e NERVINUM. 
Nerve ointment. 
Take of 


Southernwood, 
+ Marjoram,. (or origanum,) 
Mint, 
Pennyroyal, 
Rue, 
Roſemary, each, freſh gathered, 
ſix ounces; 
Neats-foot oil, five pints; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; 
Oil of bays, half a pint. 
Boil the herbs, with the neats-foot 
dil and ſuet, till the aqueous mot- 
ſture is exhaled ; then preſs and 
| ftrain out the liquid, and adding 
to it the oil of bays, make the 
whole into an ointment, 


Tais ointment is defigned, as 7 
| title 


title expreſſes, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the nerves. The a- 
bove form is from a former edition 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. 
It is an ill contrived one: for be- 
ſides the ingredients being more nu- 


merous than there is any occaſion, 


for, the method of treating them is 
very exceptionable. The warm, fti- 
mulating, nervine virtues of the 
herbs conſiſt in their volatile parts, 
which are loſt in the boiling of them 
with the oil. The moſt effectual 
method of impregnating ointments 


with theſe virtues of vegetables, 1s 


that which we have formerly propo- 
ſed, and which the College has now 
received, adding a ſuitable quantity 
of the eſſential oil of the ſubject, 
In a later edition it ſtood as fol- 
lows;? | 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Mutton ſuet, two pounds; 
Oil of chamomile (by decoction) 
one pint ; | | 
Oil of bays, a pint and a half; 
Effential oil of- origanum, or of 
roſemary, two ounces. 
Melt the ſuet, over a gentle fire, in 
the oil of chamomile, ſo as to 
make an ointment thereof; which 
being removed from the fire, ſtir 
into it the oil of bays and effen- 
tial oil. | 


Sour, inſtead of mixing any eſ- 
ſential oil with the compoſition, are 
accuſtomed to rub a few drops of it 
upon the ſurface of the plaſter when 
ſpread. | | 


UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM. 
The ointment called Nutritum. 
| Edinb. + 

Take of 


Litharge, | 
Vinegar, each two ounces; 
Oil olive, fix ounces. 

Rub them in a mortar, adding the 
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oil and vinegar, alternately, by | 


little and little at a time, till the 
vinegar ceaſes to appear, and the 
ointment becomes. uniform and 
white. 


Tais ointment is troubleſome to 


make, and does not keep well, the 


vinegar exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
compound too {tiff : for which rea- 
ſon, it is now directed to be made 
n leſs quantity than in former edi- 
tions. It is ſuppoſed to be a good 


cooler and deſiccative; and is occa- 


ſionally uſed in excoriations, ſlight 


ſerpiginous eruptions, and for a- 
nointing the lips of wounds or ul - 
cers that itch much, or tend to in- 
flammation, Tos 


UNGUENTUM .OPHTHALMICUM. 
Eye ointment. 


Take of 


Ointment of tutty, an ounce and 
a half; | 
Saturnine ointment, half an 
ouncez 5 
Camphor, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment according to art. 8 
This ointment may Fkewiſe be made 
with two, three, or more times 
the quantity of camphor. 


THa1s unguent is very well con- 
trived for the pu poſe expreſſed in 
its title; ſcarce any of thoſe com- 
monly met with being of equal effi- 
cacy in inflammations and hot acrid 
defluxions on the eyes. But as a 
good deal of caution is requiſite in 
the uſe of ſaturnine applications for 


ſo tender an organ as the eye; and 


as compoſitions of this kind may 
be eafily formed extemporaneouſly, 
with ſuch proportions of the ingre- 
dients as the preſcriber ſhall think 
fit ; the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia 
(from a former edition of which the 
above form is taken) has now omit- 
ted it. : | 
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- UNGUENTUM e PICE. 
| Ointment of tar. | 


| Lond. 
Take of 


Mutton ſuet, tried, 
Tar, each equal weights. 


Melt them together, and ſtrain the 


mixture whilſt hot. 
Ee” Edinb. 
4 Take of N 


Tar, five parts; 
Vellow wax, two parts. 


Tus Grit of theſe compoſitions, 
with the addition of half its weight 
of reſin, has long been uſed in the 


ſhops as a cheap ſubſtitute to the 
black bafilicum.” 


UNGUENTUM 
; SAMBUCINUM. 
. Ointment of elder 
Take of TE, 
Elder flowers, full blown, four 
pounds; 
Mutton ſuet, tried, three pounds; 
Oil olive, one pint. 
Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
- this mixture boil the flowers till 


they are almoſt criſp; then {train 


and preſs out the ointment. 


i Edinb. + 
Take of | 
The inner bark of the elder tree, 


The leaves of elder, freſh, each 


four ounces; 
Linſeed oil, two pints; 
White wax, fix ounces. 

Let the bark and leaves be well 
bruifed, and boiled in the oil till 
the humidity is confumed ; then 
preſs out the oil through a ſtrain - 

er, and melt in it the wax, ſo ag 

to make an ointment, . 


Trrss ointments do not ſeem 


ſuperior to ſome others, which are 
much neater, and preparable at leſs | 
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expence. They can. ſcarce be ſup. 
poſed to receive any conſiderable vir. 
tue from the ingredients which they 
take their name from. 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM, 
Saturnine ointment, 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, half a pint ; 
White wax, an ounce and a half; 
Sugar of lead, two drams. 
Let the ſugar of lead, reduced into 
a very ſubtile powder, be ground 
with ſome part of the oil, and the 
wax melted with the reſt of the 
dil: mix both together, and keep 
them ſtirring till the ointment is 
grown cold. 


Edinb. 
Take of 8 
Simple ointment, twenty parts; 
Sugar of lead, one part.“ 


Born theſe ointments are uſeful 
coolers and deſiccatives; much ſu- 
perior both in elegance and efficacy 
to the nutritum or tripharmacum. 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
The fimple ointment. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, two pounds; 
Roſe water, three ounces by mea- 

ſure. F 

Beat the lard with the roſe water 
till they are well mixed; then 
melt them over a very gentle fire, 
and ſet them by for ſome time, 
that the water may ſubſide: pour 
the lard off from the water, and 
keep inceſſantly ſtirring and beat- 
ing it about till it grows cold, ſo 
as to reduce it into a light inco- 
herent maſs: laſtly, add ſo much 
eſſence of lemons as will be ſufhi- 
cient to give a grateful odour. 
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UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple ointment. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Olive oil, five parts; 
White wax, two parts. 


Born theſe ointments may be 
uſed for ſoftening the ſkin and heal- 
ing chaps. The laſt is, however, 
preferable, as it contains not the ſti- 
mulating eſſential oils of the for- 
mer. For the ſame reaſon it is alſo 
to be preferred as the baſis of other 
more compounded ointments.? 


UNGUENTUM e SUL- 
PHURE. | 
Ointment of ſulphur. 


Take of 
The ſimple ointment, 'half a 
pound; 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 
two ounces; | 


Effence of lemons, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


UNGUENTUM e SUL- 
PHURE, five ANTIP$SO- 
RICUM. 

Ointment of ſulphur, or antipſeris 

ointment, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, four part 
Sulphur, beat into a very fine 
powder, one part. | 
To each pound of this ointment add, 
Eſſence of lemons, or 


Oil of lavender, half a dram.? 8 


UnGuenTUM AD PSORAM. 
Ointment againſt the itch. 
e of | 
. Sulphur, one ounce; 
White hellebore root, in powder, 


or crude ſal ammoniac, two 


drams. 
Hogs-lard, two ounces. 


Mix, and make them into an oint- 
ment. os 


SULPHUR is a certain remedy for 
the itch, more ſafe than mercury. 
Dr Pringle obſerves, unleſs a mer- 
curial unction was to touch every 
part of the ſkin, there can be no 
certainty of ſucceſs; whereas, by a 
ſulphureous one, a cure may be ob- 
tained by only partial unction, the 
animalcula, which * are ſuppoſed to? 
occaſion this diſorder, being, like 
other inſects, killed by the ſulphu- 
reous ſteams which exhale by the 
heat of the body. As to the inter- 
nal uſe of mercury, which ſome have 
accounted a ſpecific, there are ſeve- 
ral inſtances. of men undergoing a 
complete ſalivation for the cure of 


the lues venerea, without being freed 


from the itch : © but there are alſo. 
a multitude of inftances of wen un- 
dergoing a long courſe of ſulphur. 
without effect, and who were after- 
wards readily cured by mercury.? 
The quantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient is to be rubbed every 
night; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body is to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thus 
be cured by one pot of ointment, it 
will be proper to renew the appli- 
cation, and to touch the parts moſt 
aſſected, for a few nights longer, till 
a ſecond quantity alſo is exhauſted; 
and in the worſt cafes, to ſubjom 
the internal uſe of ſulphur, not with 
a view to purify the blood, but to 


diffuſe the ſteams more certainly 


through the ſkin ; there being rea- 
ſon to believe, that the animalcula 
may ſometimes lie too deep to be 
thoroughly deſtroyed by external 


applications. | 
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- UNGUENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 
Ointment of three ingredients. 
| Lond. | 


Take of 16 


Common plaſter, four ounces; 


Oil olive, two ounces by meaſure; 


Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them together over a gentle fire, 
keeping them continually ſtirring 
till they are reduced to the con- 
fiſtence of an ointment. 


Tuis is a new method of prepa- 


ring the Unguentum nutritum, much 


lefs troubletome than the one al- 


ready deſcribed under thattitle. The 
compoſition proves likewiſe more 


ſmooth and uniform, and not fo li- 


able to grow dry in keeping. - This 


aintment is . nevertheleſs inferior, 


both in refpe& of elegance and ef- 
ficacy, to the Unguentum ſaturni- 


 UNGUENTUM TUTLE. 
2 
Lend 


Let any quantity of prepared tutty 


be mixed with as much purified 
vipers fat as is ſufficient to re- 


duce it into the confiſtence of a 


ſoft ointment. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Simple liniment, five parts; 
Prepared tutty, one part.“ 


Born calanfine and tutty act only 
by virtue of the zinc they contain, 
and calamine appears to contain the 
moſt of the two, and likewiſe to be 
the leaſt variable in its contents. But 
the pure flowers prepared from zinc 


itſelf are doubtleſs preferable to ei- 


ther. ON. 
Tus Edinburgh College has 


therefore now given the following 
formula, 


ointments is in inflammations of the 


ther, ſo as to make an ointment. 


Part IV. 


UNGUENTUM e CALCE 
| | ZINCI. © 
Ointment of calx of zinc, | 


Edinb. 
Take of A 
Simple liniment, ſix parts; 
Calx of zinc, one part.” 


_ UNGUENTUM TUTIA 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated ointment of tutty. 
This 1s made by adding to the 
foregoing ointment two drams of 
camphor. It is prepared alfo with 
a double quantity of camphor. 


Tux chief uſe of the foregoing 


eye. The viper's fat in the firſt of 
them is a trifling ſingularity,” 


UNGUENTUM VERMIFUGUM. 
Ointment againſt worms. 
Take of „ 

Lavender cotton, 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, | 

Tanfy leaves, frefh gathered, each 

two ounces z ; 

Oil olive, a pint and half; 

Hogs lard, one pound; 

Yellow wax, three ounces ; 

Ox gall, | 

Socotorine aloes, each an ounce 

and a half; 

Coloquintida, 

. Wormfſeed, each one ounce. | 
Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them with 
the oil and lard till the aqueous 
moiſture is evaporated ; then prels 
the liquor through a ſtrainer, 
melt in it the wax, and after- 
wards add the other ingredients, 
boiling and ſtirring them toge- 


The ' aloes, coloquintida, and 
worm-ſeed, muſt be previoully 
reduced into a very ſubtile pow- 
der. | | 

2 | Tais 


ch 


cc 


Take of | 
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Ta1s ointment is rubbed on the 


bellies. of children for deſtroying 


worms, and ſometimes, as is ſaid, 
with good ſucceſs. It 1s taken from 
a former edition of the Edinburgh 


Pharmacopœiĩa. 


© UNGUENTUM ad 
VESICATORIA [L.] 
Ointment for bliſters. 
Lond. | 


 Hogs!lard, tried, 


Bliſtering plaſter, each equal 


weight. | 
Melt them together over a very 
genkle fire, and keep them con- 
ſtantly ftirring till grown cold. - 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI- 
CUM e PULVERE CAN. 
THARIDUM. 


Yellow wax, each one ounce; 

Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each twe 

ounces; 5 

Boiling water, four ounces,” 
Infuſe the cantharides in the water, 

in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 

ſtrongly preſs out and ftrain the 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 

till the watery moiſture is conſu- 

med; then add the reſin, wax, 
and turpentine, and make the 
whole into an ointment. 


Tuis ointment, containing the 
ſoluble parts of the cantharides uni- 
formly blended with the other in- 
gredients, is more commodious, and 


occaſions leſs pain, though not leſs 


effectual in its intention, than the 
two foregoing compoſitions with the 
fly in ſubſtance, ; 


Epiſpaſtic ointment from powder of + 


cantharides. 
Edinb. 

Take of ? 
Baſilicum ointment, ſeven parts; 
Powdered cantharides, one part.” 


Tuts ointments are added in the 
dreſſings for bliſters, intended to be 
made perpetual as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a conſi- 
derable time, which in many chro- 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, they are 
required to be. Particular care ſhould 
be taken, that the cantharides em- 
ployed in theſe compoſitions be re- 
duced into very ſubtile powder, and 
that the mixtures be made as equal 
and uniform as poſſible. 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI- 
CUM ex INFUSO CAN- 
THARIDUM. | 
Epiſpaſtic ointment from infuſion of 
cantharides. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Cantharides, 
White reſin, 


UNGUENTUM VIRIDE. 
Green ointment. 
Lond, 

Take of Si 
The green oil, three pints; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces. 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep the mixture con- 
tinually ſtirring until it is grown 


cold. a 


Tuis ointment does not ſeem to 


receive any particular virtue from 


the ingredients to which its colour 1s 
owing. 


LINIMENTUM ALBUM. 
White liniment. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
ſure; 
Spermaceti, fix drams; 
White wax, two drams. 
Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly and 
briſkly ſtirring till grown cold. 


LINI- 
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. -LINIMENTUM: SIMPLEX: 

Dn por liniment. g 

= Bainb. © 

| 5 5 Take mY 5 f 
Olive oil, four parts; 

"White" n, one part. 


15 


ar A of theſe ſts differs 
in conſiſtence from the Unguentum 
Album of the London, and the latter 


from that of the Ungzentum fomplex 
of the gk n | 


 BALSAMUM* 'VIRIDE. 
9 . Green balſam. 
| Take er 
Linſeed on 
Verdegris, in powder, three drams. 
Boil and ſtir them well together till 
the e (40 is Giflolved. k 


PER : 


A Asam ſimilar to this, is ſaid 


to have deen greatly valued by our 
eee 26 3 detergent. 


INNEN ru 
Wt TRIPHARMACUM. A 
 Liniment of three 0 ene 
— Lond. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, four ounces; 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 
© Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, conti- 
nually ſtirring them until they ac- 
quire the conſiſtence of a liniment. 


Tuis is the ſame with the Un- 
Euentum tripharmacum, except that 
the quantity of oil is here increaſed, 
to give the compound the ſofter con- 
of a liniment. 


Lix1MENTUM: VOLATILE, 
Volatile liniment. 
Take of 


Oil of acer 0 
Spirit of hartſhorn, each equal 


Parts. 
2 


— Compal tions. 


Edinb. + Ne 
volatile liniment of the ſhops may 


© Take of 


Part IV. 
Mix them together. 5 ia 


Ds Pringle obſerves, that ; in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangula. 
tion of the fauces; a piece of flan. 


nel, moiſtened with this mixture, 


and applied to the throat, to be re- 
newed every four or five hours, is 
one of the moſt efficacious remedies, 

By means of this warm ſtimulating 
application, the neck, and ſome. 
times the whole body, is put into a 
ſweat, which, after bleeding, either 
carries off, or lefſens the inflamma. 
tion. Where the ſkin cannot bear 
the acrimony of this mixture, the 


| | bde made trial of. 
Oil of turpentine, each one pound; 


CERATUM ALBUM. 
White cerate. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, a quarter of a . 
White wax, four ounces; 
Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
Liquefy them all together, and keep 
them ſtirring till the cerate is 
grown quite cold. | 


- CERATUM SIMPLEX. 
f Simple cerate. 


Ein. 


Olive oil, ſix parts; 
White wax, three parts; 


8 one part. 


6 Tax former of theſe differs from 
the white ointment and liniment of 
the London, and the latter from the 
ſimple ointment and liniment of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, only 1 in 
being of a thicker conſiſtence. 


CERATUM CITRINUDM. - 
4 : Yellow cerate. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, half a 


pound; N 
White 


Chap. 11. 
Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together. 


Tais is no otherwiſe different 
from the yellow baſilicum than be- 
ing of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, which 

renders it for ſome purpoſes m more 
| commodious. 


CERATUM EPULOTICUx. 
| Epulotic cerate. 
© Lond. 
Take of 
Hi olive, one pint; * 
ellow wax, | 


Calamine prepared, each half a 

pound. 

Liquefy the wax with the oil, apd 
as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 
mine; keeping them conſtantly 
ſtirring together till the cerate 18 
grown quite cold. 


CERATUM e LAPIDE 
CALAMINARI. 
Cerate of Calamine. 


. Edinh. 
Take 5 7 
Simple cerate, five parts; 
Calamine prepared, one part.” 


= . 
* 


Wo ww 


Tursz compoſitions are formed 
upon the cerate which Turner ſtrong- 
ly recammends in cutaneous ulcera- 


tions and excoriations, and which 


has been uſually diltingwſhed hy his 
name. They appear from experi- 
ence to be excellent epulotics, and 
as ſuch are frequently made uſe of 
in practice. 


CEAATUM MERCURIALE. 


Mercurial cerate. - 


Lond. 
Take of 


Yellow wan, 

Hogs lard, ried, tach half a 
pound ; 

Quickſilver, three ounces; 


le 
le 


5 
4; 


a 


ite 
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Simple balſam of fulphur, one 


dram. 

Melt the wax with the lard; then 
gradually add this mixture to the 
quickſilver ang balſam of ſulphur 
re ground together. 


- UnevenrTum PARALYTICUM, 
Y Palſy ointment. 

Take of 

Hogs lard, 

Oil of bays, each four ounces; 

Strong ſpirit of vitriol, one ounce. 
Mix, and make them into an un- 

guent. 8 

This irritating compoſition is ap- 
plied t numbed or paralytic limbs: 
it ſoon reddens and inflames the 
ſkin, and hen this effect is produ- 
ced, muſt be taken off; aſter which, 
the part is to be anointed with any 
ematient em, as that of elder. 


UxgUEnNTUM DIGESTIVUM. 


Digeſtive ointment... 
Take of = unt! 2. 4 
Yellow baſilicum, 
Black baſilicum, each eight 
ounces; - 


Balſam of turpentine; four ounces 
Mix, and make them into an oint · 
ment. 


| Linen ANODYNUM.« . 
Anoadyne liniment. 
Take of a 


Nerve ointment, three ounces; 
Balſam of turpentine, one aunce. 
Mix them together. 


LinmexTuUnX HAEMORRHOWDALE: 
Liniment far the ome 
Take of 

Emollient ointment, two ounces; 
Liquid laudanum, half an ounce. 

Mis theſe ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg, and work them well 
together, 


CHAP. 


U u 


C H A 


irn 


XII. 


P. 


2 
f $1475 1 7 * 
* 
E PITHEMA Tuis is à reformation of the 
VESICATORIUM. Tazzraca Londinens1ts, which for 
A 1 5 ſome time paſt has been ſcarce other- 
Lond. wiſe made uſe of than as a warm ca- 
TAKE of 6 1 taplaſm: only ſuch of its ingredients 
Cantharides, 1 into a moſt are retained as contribute moſt to 
ſubtile powder, | this intention. | 
wheat flour, each equal weights. 
=_ them inco a palte with yine- CaTAPLASHA. AROMA: 
1 TICUM. 
N | Aromath catoplem: 
Tuis compoſition is wy a ſofter Edinh. + © 


confiſtence than the bliſtering pla- 
ders and for this reaſon is in ſome 
caſes preſerred. Practitioners differ 
with regard to the degree of conſiſt- 
ence: and adhefiveneſs moſt proper 
for applications of this kind, and 
ſometimes vary them occaſionally. 


CATA PLASMA e CYMINO. powders. 
Cataplaſm of cummin. Mix and make them into a cata- 
- Lond. plaſm; which ſupplies the place 
Take of of theriaca for external purpoſes. 
Cummin . bal 285545 
Bay berri chr. APLASMA DISCU- 
Scordium leaves dried, TIENS. 
Virgmian ſnakeroot, each: three 1 cataplaſm. 
ounces; 99 Edinb. +. 
Cloves, one ounce; - * - Take of >" 1 


Honey, thrice the weight of the 
powdered ſpecies. 


* 


* them into a cataplaſm. 


Take of 
Lon eee 
Bay berries, each four ounces; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, © 
Mint leaves, each three ounces; 
Jamaica pepper, 
rrh, each two ounces; 


ney, thrice the weight of the 


Bryony root, three ounces; 
Elder flowers, one ounce; 
Gum ammoniac, half an 2 


* 
„5 
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— 


ice 


Sal 


Sal ammoniac, crude, two drams; 


Camphorated ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce. FA 
Boil the roots and flowers in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of water till they 
become tender; and having then 
bruiſed them, add to them the 


gum ammoniacum, diſſolved in a 


ſufficient quantity of vinegar, and 
. likewiſe the ſal ammoniac and 
ſpirit : mix the whole together, 


ſo as to make them into a cata- 


_ plaſm. 
$ 5 


Tais compoſition is as good a 
diſcutient as any thing that can well 
be contrived in this form of a cata- 
plaſm. In ſome of our hoſpitals 
the following more ſimple form is 


made uſe of. 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, 
Diſcutient catapla 
ſe Pan 
Barley - meal, fix ounces; 
Freſh henalgck, well bruiſed, two 
ounces; . 
Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
ounce 3; ® . 
Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. 
Boil the meal and the hemlock 
leaves for a little time in the vi- 


negar, and then mix with them 


the ſal ammoniac. 


8 = | 
CATAPLASMA MATU- 


RANS. 
Ripening cataplaſm. © 
Lond. 


Take of | _. 
_ Figs, four — | 


Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 


ounce ; | 8 | 
_ Galbanum, ftrained, "half an 
ounce. * 
Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in ſome 
ſpirit of wine or ſtrong ale; then 


carefully mix with them the oint- 
ment, firſt liquefied along with 
the galbanum, 


4% 


Take of 


CATAPLASMA SUPPU. 
5 RANS. 
uppurating cataplaſm. 
* Ab Edius 8 4 
Take of 


Whitelily (ormarſhmallow)roots, 
four ounces ; 
Fat figs, one ounce ; 
Raw onions bruiſed, fix drams \ 
Galbanum, half an ounce ; 
| Yellow baſilicum ointment, 
Oil of camomile by decoction, 
each one ounce ; a 
Linſeed meal, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient, _ 25 | 
Let the lily (or marſhmallow) roots 
be boiled along with the figs in 
a fufficient quantity. of water till 
they become tender; then bruiſe, 
and add to them the other ingre- 
dients, and make the whole into 
a cataplaſm, according to art. 
The galbanum muſt be previouſly 
diſſolved in the yolk of an egg. 
| Bora theſe compoſitionsaregood 
ſuppurants or ripeners; though their 
effects probably depend moreantheir 
keeping the. part ſoft, moiſt, and 
warm, than on any particular qua- 
lities of the ingredients. 


SINAPISMUS. 
A finapiſm. 
Edinb. + 


* + 
4 « © 


Muſtard ſeed, in powlilr, 1 
Crumb of bread, each equal parts; 
Strong vinegar as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. ö | 
Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſmz to which is ſometimes 


added a little bruiſed garlic, 


In a former edition two ſinapiſms 
were deſcribed ; a ſimple, which is 


that above directed, without the 


rlic; and a compound, which is as 
ollows, | 


2 Uu z Take 


x 

£ 
# 

E 
E 
3 
® # 
fy 
0 
1 
of 
+ 
1 
1 


Take of 
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Take of ? 

Muſtard ſeed in powder, | 

Crumb of bread, each two oun= 
ces; 

Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce ; 

Black ſoap, one ounce ; 

Strong vinegar, a — quan- 
tity. 


| Mix, and make them into a cata- 


plaſm according to art. 


Bora theſe compoſitions a are em- 
ployed only as ſtimulants : they of- 
ten inflame the part and raiſe bh- 


ſters, but not ſo 


low ſtate of acute diſeaſes, for rai- 
fing the pulſe and relieving the head. 
COAGULUM ALUMINO- 
SUM. | 
Alum curd. 
Lond. 


Any quantity s of the white of 
egg. 


Agitate it with a ſufficiently large 


lump of alum, in a tin diſh, until 
it is eoagulated. | 


Tots preparation is taken from 


Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtringent 


epithem for ſo , moiſt eyes, and ex- 
cellently cools and repreſſes thin de- 
fluxions. lighter inflammations of 


the eyes, | xr by duſt, expo- 
fure to the ſun, or other like cauſes, 


are generally removed by fomenting 
them with warm milk and water, 


and waſhing them with f. 
of white vitriol. W 
plaint is more gjplent, 
tion, after th inflammation has 


12225 a little to bleeding, is one 


utions 


- 8 


ectly as can- 
tharides. They are frequently ap- 
plied to the ſoles of the feet in the 


Mix them togeth 


Krake of 


the com- 
22 


Part IV. 


of the beſt external remedies. It is 
to be ſpread on lint, and applied at 
bed - time. 27 


CATAPLASMA EMOLLIENS, 
" Emollient cataplaſm. 
Take of 
Crumb of bread, eight ouncesz 
White ſoap, one ounce; - 
' Cows, milk, freſh, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


Ry 
* them a little together, 


"Catarianna proxncnrcond 
Stomachic * 
Take of | 
The aromatic eataplſe one 
ounce z 
- Expreſſed oil of mace, two drams; 
Anodyne balſam, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduee them into 
a proper conſiſtnce. 


CATAPLASMA CAMPHORATUM. 
Campborated cataplaſm. 
Take of 

Aromatic cataplatn 


Camphor, one A 


CaTAPLASMA or 


1ſchiadic * wh 


„one ounce; 


Muſtard — half a * 

White pepper, 

Ginger, each one dram ; 

Simple oxymel, as much as will 
reduce them into a cataplaſm. 


Tus uſe off theſe compoſi itions, 
which are taken from our hoſpitals, 


may be - underſtood from their 


titles. laſt is a very ſtimula - 
ting application, and frequently ve · 


ſicates the ſkin, | 


az 


Lo. De. 23 
Page * 
BsoxzEyr carths 85“ Alkali volatile, cauſtic 
| Acacia, yptian” 67 from al ammoniac 
'Y rman 212, 410 Alkanet | 
Acids 83* Allſpice ＋ 
Acid atrial 33 Almonds 
| animal 144 expreſſed oil 
aqua regia 32, 467 Almond ſoap. 
boracic 32, 500 Aloes 
muriatic 30, 464 purified 
nitrous 30, 463 Sim 
vinous 474 reſin 
weak 463 elixir 
tartaſbus 5 469 3 
vitriolie 30, 68, 459 wine 
vinous 471 wood 
| weak 460 Alterative mercurials, &c. 
Acrids Ss 92* ſee, Mercurials, &c. 
Adder $. | 255 Alum ©” 
Ethiops. See Ethiops. : burnt or dried 
Affinities of bodies 34 „ . curd 
Agaric 70 whe 
. of the oak 50. Amber 4 
Agrimony 97 prepared 
* E actows 1 balſam 
4 water · agrimony A compound powder 
Alder © 73 tinture 
* black alder 1b. troches 5 
Alcohol 394 dil, ſalt and ſpirit 
Ales medicated 314 Ambergris 
aperient | ib. eſſence 
bitter 15 ib. Ammoniac ſalt, je Salt. 
Butler's * ib. Ammoniacal copper * 
cephalic 315 Ammon goniacum gum 
Aiuretic 4 „ " purified 271 
-  ſcorbutic —  #. julep ® 639 
Alexanders 1 milk or milky ſolution 634 
Alkaline infuſion 290 plaſter with mercury 656 
A ſalts, fixt * 9, 435 Amomum 78 
volatile 445 Anacardium 80 
Alkali fixed, foſſil, purified 441 Angelica 82 
vegetable, acetated 492 candied 351 
puriſied 437 Anemone meadow 213 
th tartariſed 495 Anhalt water 400 
* U u 3 Animale 


compound powder 


| 8 * . 5 * 
* g : Pa — 
Animals W 2 Aﬀafetida '/ 
Anime 82 purified 
Anifeed _ 83 + © tinfture 
eſſential S: : 374 Aſarabacca 
compound water 8 403 Aſn tree | 
Antihectic of Poterius ” 569 Aſhes of 3 
| 2 | 83 pow oh 
| butter 563 7 
calx „ 553 uſſia aſhe * 
cauſtic | 563 d | . 
<I ceruſſe * 555 Aſthmatic elixir 
cinnabar 564 Afﬀtringents | 
crocus 552 Athanor furnace 
diaphoretie 553 2 
eemetic mild ib. | TY 
| ethio ©. =, B. 
2 85 — * 5 I Balauſtines 
1 . cerated * 562 Balm | 
* nacea e $O6pr : * ſimple water 
prepared 265 compound 0 
purging * 562 Balſam of amber 
regulus 5585 anodyne 
„ e e @ of Berne? 
54 tinQures':. . 333 of Canada 
; * wine 8 307 cephalic © » 
Ants 1 ol Copaiba 
5 Apozems, {Decodtions | yo He Friar's a 
Apple, cra 1 175 of Gilead 
garden a BY green 
thorn 8 of guaiacum 
5 Aquaforti | 465 * 6 
| -compound - 467 $5: - 
1 purified 466 Ye nfs 
Aqua regia 467 ' odoriferous - 
Arabic gum, 1515 Perſian 
| emulfion 633 ®. of Peru 
W s liniment + 66 ſaponaceous 
Archangel 166 «£ of ſulphur i 
Aromatics 8494 of Tolu | 
Arequebuſade water e „ of turpentine * 
Arrach, garden = 96 7 — 
kinking , . 
7 Arſenic, © 92 Barbadoes tar 
Alrſmart, biting 4 20 diſtilled oil 
1 ſpotted . Barberries ' 
Artichoke | | 0 E 
Arum ü 93 Barilla * 5 
eleQary 348 Bark; ſeaſon of gathering 
emulſion 635 Barley, 


573 ba” 


VN D E x. 
— Vo | * 


Baſil ad. Bart: ph Bloodſtone, prepared En 
Baſilicum ointment 663 3 | 134 
Baftard-ſaffron + 4. 115 e cardinal flower 172 

Baſtard · ſtone · parſex 79 Bolar earths _ | 28 

Baume de Commandeur 335 Bole Armenic 105 

Bay · berries | 167 French, &c. _ 1 % 

ii, oe —— porifers 574 

Bay-lenve?s ln 167 Boluſes * * | = 606 

Bdellium $42: $6537" 4.6 200 alex ipharmac 4b. 

Beans * 141 of alu  -:. ey. 

buek-beans - 251 ' antidyſenteric,, | 60g 

|  Malacca-bean 8 of camphor 607 

Bearſbreech or brankurſine 67 of caſtor 191 6506 

Bears whortle-berry 258 cathartic 7 

Bedſtraw, ladies 146 with mercurf ib. 

Bees 15 + 385 ' Alaphoretic - © 10. 
TX Beets = 102 diuretic | 6 
Bennet herb - 119 emmenagogue ; ib. - 

Benzoine 4:34 101 febrifuge W 

A flogers 6 By. 400 * hyſteric * 610 
"> magiſtery 341 iliac 24. 

| tincture 156. mercufmal _ ib. 
® Betony * 102 emetic — 

Bezoar ſtone 103 pectoral „ 

prepared 465 of rhubarb with mercury Gs 
mineral 565 rheumatic ih. 
with tin 570 ſcillitic,, _ £ 
Beꝛxoardic poder * - By ſudorific 

Birch + » 103 treacle 

Birthwort 8 91 turpentine 

Biſhopſweed 77 Bones 

Biſmuth -— ca. + AP. 

I N 567 rax 
Biſtort . | 104 its ſedative alt 
Bitters 93* Box wood 

Bitter ale empyreumatic ol 

infuſion Brakes 
„ e Bramble 
tincture 85 Bran y 

a wine 2 Brankurſine * 

Bitter- ks | Br 

Bitter-ſweet Bread 

Bitter -vetch ſow-bread 

Bitumens 26 Briar, wild 

Black- berries 218 ®Brimſtone, ſee Sulphur 

Bleſſed-thiſtle 1 Brooklime 

* plaſters 659 Broom 

epithem 674 a 

ointments 671 Broth, viper 
Bloodſtone 152 Bryony 3 
. FL | Uu4 


"6 Ca n a N V 


* 
oe n x: x 
ED compo wer 403 Cantbaridey een 75 
Buckbeans 251 Capers i 115 
_ Buekthorn FM n 1 Caper bark 8 46, 
* ſyrup 3 3 Capillary herb 260 
Wogte .  iapioum, + © 4 + 55 208 
* Bugloſs FP $5 ib. =. 116 
1600 Caraway ſeeds 118 
2 . — 374 
3 209 pirituous water | 
uy 206 CardariGm 3 
ib. ſpir ĩtuous e 404 
| * 207 tinctare 319 
Butcherſbroom 3 218 Cardinal - flower-root 172 
Butler's ale 314 Carduus benedictus 116 
Butter of antimony. 563 + , infuſion | 
Smterdur VS 204 Sies thiſtle #* "I 
4 4 * balſam 
| | . 20 —— G i 1 
Cabba | of Crete ow. 
Cabbage. bark tree | * deadly 8 249 
ine * 109 Caſcarilla | 119 
prepared 265 Caſſia ib. 
cerate 673 electary 98 "615 © 
intent . pulp 11 
: Calamint  - ” 409 — | LT pa" 
. . Calamus aromaticus 110 Caſſidony 1 
Caleination * 79“ Cuſſumunur 121 
omel n 542 Caſtor 4 = 120 
Calx of ieder. : "7 AS... bolus. & + 608 
nitrated 554 8 is 319, 320 
mercury 3 mple water 389 
tin 52 aplaſms 674 
7 hay 6 2 F aromatic © 
Cammock = 192 camphorated * 676 
Camomile, ſee Chamomile At of cummin 674” 
_Campeachy wood 170 uy diſcutient 5. 
1 - 88 emollient 676 
bolus "M { iſchiadic ©. 
=, cataplaſm 678 1 ripening 675 
emulſion „ eee FR 676 
- Jule 636 f | urating 675 
| ; Fouk vindhen © ay u IR 5 TTY 
* ointment k 662 Catmint 185 
ſolution in oil 346, Cauliflower 107 
2 ſolution in ſpirit 340 Cauſtic, antimonial 563 
| Candies, ſee Preſerves 350 common milder 445 
| Canella, white 113 ſtronger . 
Cantharides 114 ſtrongeſt 444 
tinctures 318 lexy 441 
plaſters 659 lunar $04, 
£4 . Cen 


Page | 
| 444. Cinnamon, infuſion 5 ps 4 
Cayan pepper 208 n 320 
Celandine 124 Gi nquefoil 200 
Centaury 121 Circulato veſlels 67, ax 
05 extract 415 Citrons 85 725 IE 
cunts of calami * 673 Citruls 4 
| epulotic ib. Civet : 259 
* Turner's y ib. Clays 28 
--- fimple ' 672 Clivers | 85 
= white ib, Clove julyflowers . ; + 119 
. © yellow, ib, -- ſyrup 356 
Oeruſſe 1132, 523 ſpice 119 
. +7 - compound powger © 575 eſſential oil 374 
Ks of antimony | +, $3 Coating glaſſes 54 
Ceterach 5 132 Cobalt 92 
© Chalk * 131 Cobweb 86 
"V8 powder 2 rtr . 8 127 
prepared 0 | 128 
* —— | 288 lbatch's ſty tic wie! | 569 
julep 288, 637 Colcothar of is 459 
l preparations fee Steel Cold ſeeds 260 
ures a 32 Caleworts, garden 107 
1 wine 308 ſea & = 
| 1 ' 123 Collectiqn of 7 26x 
4 | elkential i. 2 Callyriuts 647 
: dil by decoction 344 dry of Rhazi . , 585 
ſimple water 391 Colombo | 128 
extract 46 Colophony 431 
IT” wild 130 , 128 
_ Chaiſte tree - > WP extract 419, 
Cheeſe-rennet ' 146 pills 595, 596 
=, «i | 122 Coltsfoot 252 
| black-cherry water 389 Columbines b 
e witer | 2 Comfrey | 129 
Chervil | * 12259 Comminution 2 76 * | 
Chick-peas 1 124 Confection of Archigenes 619 
Chickweed 75 cordia! 4425, 426 
China root 124 of Damocrates 619 
Chio turpentine of kermes 855 
Chocolate nut Y erer 7 
Fd ſweet . S 2 5 225 4 619 
Cichory | -- Rawleigh's 425 
Cinnabar of antimony Sate R 347. 
faactitious onſerve of hips _ 350 
native * lavender 349 
Cinnamon | 55. mallows ib. 
Ltential eil 375 mint 348 
ſimple water 390 orange · peel 350 
ſpirituous water 494 roſemary © : 349 
* * ' ; | Con- 
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4 1; T 00. Jo9- Coyſtalliſation * 683; 
17 _ _ _ : "51 


330 Cubebs 4 132 
348 Cuckow flower, or ons lock 116 


349 Cucumber * 1486 
8 ky wild * | 1. | 
129 Cucurhit © TEST: TOTES ib 

Conan 134 
98 eſſential oil 375 
431 5 cataplhaſm 74 
129 plaſter 655 
133 Currants, red 216 
520 r 2 $53 
519 Currant raifins 258 


ib. Cyperus root „ 414308 
lz. Cypreſs tree * 


257 Cyprus turpentige 247 
I SE 
x oh D. 


129 Daffy's cli: 330 
535 Daiſieese 4. 430 101 
130 Damaſk rote 2217 
243 Damſons r ene 
578 Dandelion 35 
5 = Danewort * 137 
198 utes on . 8 135 
130 De Nero 1 249 
136 Dea y nightſhade 236 
199 Decantation 92 68* 
| Decoctions * gh 291 
* 5 aal 298 
antihectic 297 
ſtringent 298 
r burdock 299 
of chalk, ſee Chalk 
Wn 288 
common 301 
diuretic : 299 
febrifugg 298 
* ſciatica crefſes ® for fomentations 301 
— of amimony for glyſters ib. 
waſhed of Japan earth 300 
$i medicinal Japonie | 293 
of i pn, aperient * icteric i ib. 
aſtringent "of of logwood 299 
C of metals | nephritia 294 
Cronęoi- eraneſbill nitrous 1 
' Cryſtal 3 . .- pectoral ib 
* Decoc 


$ TN: Der E. X. 


8 7 Page 
Decoctions e 2g 
| » Peruvian 300 
ſeneka | ib, 
| ſnakeroot 5 295 
, N * 297 
white 2292 
compound 293 
| of the — 3s 294 
k Deflagration 2 75 79* 
Deliquation 66* 
Depuration 1 67* 
Deſpumation | 68* 
Detonation i 
Devil's bit 7 181 
Diachylon plaſter 65 
Diaſcordium =: 616 
Diet drinks; ſee Ales, age 
DecoMions. 7 
Digeſtion 67* 
„ INT Mo 
ellential 01 2 
ſimple water 345 


Diſtillation | 
of ſimple waters N. 
. vinous ſpirits 304 


1 acid ſpirits 459 
5. . r = 4g 


of eſſential oils , 


EY of empy! —_— 

Dittander 168 

Dittany of Crete | 136 

white-or baſtard | 145 

Dock 166 

3 water-dock : tb. 

odder of thyme 3 

Dog roſe 7 "app ba 2 2 | 

Dog's mercury * 180 

Double tongue 155 

Dragons, or many · leaved arum 1 37 

Dragant gum, for Tragacanth. 

Draughts 636 

ag * | 643 

ſaline 644 

diaphoretic 5 ib. 

diuretic . b ib. 

: anodyne *- * 

Drops, pally "7.4 398 

of life 235 342 

Dr 1343 

5 


Diyieg of kimples +: 48 
Dungs — 9 241 
Dwarf: ey % I 37 
_ 
Farths, general diviſion of 26 \85'* 
Earth, fullers 125 
Japan 158 
Lemnian 10 
4 ſealed | F] 
* Sileſian 8 
ee 173 
Eaton' 8 ſtyp 331 
| Eau Par buſade 408 
de carmes - 396 
de luce 458 
de Rabel | 473 
Edulcoration 71* 
Eel | 82 
Egg - ſhells ons 265 
Elaterium ; 411 
Eur | 225 
berries, rob of „ 
flowers, ſimple water 393 
* oil by decoQtion 345 
| ointment  -668 
Elder, dwarf 137 
9 Elecampane, 139 
Nandied 351 
extract 416 
Electaries 1 | 613 
Ele „ AC1 | 624 
4 alexeterial 624 
alterative 625 
antiepileptic ib. 
antidyſenteric 614, — 
aromatic 625 
of arum root 348 
balſamic 626 
* ol bay. berries 614 
binding 629 
caryocoſtine 616 
of caſia G1, 
| chalybeate 626 
4 deobſtruent 15. 
for a gonorrhea 1b. 
'of guaiacum 627 
hemorrhoĩdal. 629 
incraſſating 627 
Electary 
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na- Jenitive; f I 6 

nepbritic volatile * = 
. paralytic Epſom falt 222 
pectoral Eryngo 140 
\. I "Kb Peruyian * candied 351 
25 purgative acid Effencegþt ambergris 342 
5 ſaponaceous 15. of lemons 376 
+# of ſcammonx 66 | LY of Neroli 96 
FF of ſcordium ns, EET 342 
. of ſulphur : 2; $9 of the woods 343 
Elemĩ ee 55 Eſſential oils * * 367 
>”, ourtment ._ /: = ? ſalts 496 
Elentheria | Ethereal ſpirit 473 

N Elixir of aloe © 836 Ethiopic pills 3099 6 
aloes and rhubarb 340 340 gEthiops antimonial $70 

_ aſthmatic - $07 mineral 530 
Daffy's martial 514 

" of health n T Evaporation | * 722 
of guaiacum 335 Exh ccation 75² 
=” of myrrh compound 340 Expreſſion ib. a 
paregoric _. 337 Extraction 66* 
pectoral „„ 9 era g -4 413 
of propriety 135 Expt 1 424 
| NA | | yr CT 415 
Paracelſus's A of chamomile 416 

vitri * | #3 by: — 10. 

" of gentian th. 
418 

1 et bg hellebore 417, 
of hemalock 412,415 
of jalap e 
of liquorice _ 416 


of logwood 417, 424 
of meadow-ſaffron 415 


*of opium by digeſtion 426 

of Peruvian bark 417, 424 

of plantane 411 

of Rudius 419 

of rue 418 

of ſaffron 422 

of ſavin 418 

with arum of ſteel 309 

Ne camphorated Thebaic # 271 

* common . of white poppy heads 415 

4 A of wormwood 4415 

| 7 5 Ryebrigh Wo 141 

of ſpermaceti 3 

Fadiee 7 | C OP | 

Ems venerig. 317, 521 Fats * 23, 97 


T * : pgs or ps 15 
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__ Page | 
Featherfew 177 Galbanum 145 
Fennel 143 N purified 274 
Mential oil . 375 Galenic . 1 
ſimple water 391 Galls > ap 146 
Fennel-flower 186 Gamboge 2 ib, 
.- _  hogs-fennel #4 206 pills $ 599 
Fenugreek - 2 A „ 144 Gargariſm; aſtringent 648 
Fermentation 5 3 common 14. 
Fern * 143 emollient 5. 
Feverfew 177 detergent | 3. 
Figs 117 Garlic - 72 
Figwort 232 oxymel | 
Fileration 2 6 n oy 
Fir 65,248 Garnet ſtone „ 
Fiſh- glue : 158 Gaſcoign's powder 576 
Flag, ſweet Gelly of barberries 352 
9 5 yellow water · lag currants th. 
Flax, common | hartſhorn 296 
ing quinces 352 
8 Gentian — 
Flies, Spaniſh yellow 2 17 
Flint extract 4 416 
Fluxweed | Germander 123 
Flower · de - luſe | mater-germander- 332 
yellow water flower · de · lu 9 Gilla of vitriol 482 
Flowers e Yenzoine Ginger 259 
4 ſal ammonia 7 toll * 362 
"4 ſulphur Ginſeng 12 - 148 
9. . waſhe! Glafs veſſels, coating 54 
E Reel, Glaſs of agtimonyx 56x 
3 | cerated 562 
Fluellin 7 Glaſs-wort | 162 
honey of Glauber's ſalt 487 
Fluxes for metals 80% 557 Glutinous ſubſtances 89 * 
Fomentation, anodyne 301 Glyſter, anodyne 25:55 649 
aromatie 150. 2 | 8 
common 300 for the edlic , z. 
ſtrengthening 301 eommon ib. 
Foxglove | 136 domeſtic 3. 
Frankincenſe * 249 emollient ib. 
Friar's balſam 3: 335 fetid - ib. 
Frogs ſpaw 214 opiate 15. 
Fullers earth * 1358 pargative | 13 
Fulminating geld 510 ſtarch 648 
Fumitory . | 145 | turpentive 649 
Furnaces and dn 46 Goats-rue | es 
1 787 Gold e es 
* — 510 
1 » 2 pi 32 
* Foy 145 potable + In 
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_ Golden ad. 


*3 5 rene" 


Gourd ferd e 
Grains of paradiſe 
Cnidias 
. 9 ee 
Graſs .. «+ 
= 1 25 
Ground · pine 
Groundſel 


* volatile | 
Ay wines - 
Guido- s balſam 
Guinea pepper 

Gum 


of aloes bo; 8 
-/, ammoniacum -- -/-. 
anime ö 
2.4 cherry and plum tree 
+ guaiacum 
 hederz 
Juniper |, X 
>" wo 
le 
* Wo ; ſe neca 


4+ _—_— | 
.Gum:refin . * 
| ſtraining of 
2 


Shs -/- 
bh 
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A 
Hedge-byſſop | 1% 
1 ; 146. | 
8 TA 4i7 
| tinQure 326 
white 150 
4 beg 364 
$ A : * tiaQure 4 334 
Hematites + 152 
Hemlock $3.45 125 
4 extract 412 
Hemp 113 
| water-benf} 141 
Hemp · agrimony ib. 
Henbane, black and white 156 
2 -benet/ I19 
erb-maſtich bt 132% 177 
Herb- paris 154 
Herb · truelove ib. 
Herb twopence ef 188 
HermodaQyls +» int 611 BEG 
Hiera-picra e 580 
Hipps 135 
conſerve _. 350 
-fennel $4 | +3...” 06 
, Honey ** _ TR 
ſhed _ 267 
gyptian  -, 661 
of fluellin £ 364 
70 hellebore bz. 
of roſes ib. 
ſolutive 365 
| Honey-water 
> 
ops 
Horehound _ 
Horns . 
Horſe · cheſnut 
Horſe · radiſfi l | 
mpoun er 407 
Horſetail i ee 1121 
Hot ſeeds £0 
qe = 134 
Houſe-leek Ty 233 
Hungary water 397 
Hypociſtis 9 157 
Hyſſop ib. 
* ſimple water $ 39 
j.L 
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67 
J. 1 * | Taſpilſated} juice of erbeae = 
3 38 8 169 
Jack-by-the-hedge ” - 72 tincture 309 
| * 157 wine „ 
extracts 423 Irifh ſlate - 155 
wder compound 3582 Iron l 141 
reſin.” 1 * 421 preparations of 98 3 
tinctures 323, 324 filings prepared 314 
Jamaica pepper, ſze Pimento 208 ſcales purified ib. 
ren earth Hr 2 158 Ink fee Steel 141 
decoction 300 lünglaſs 158 
tincture Eby 324 Juices + 273 
£7-),- troches: © 24107 588  ſcorbutic 274 
Jaſmine | £313747 » 1. "38 Jazubes 16 
Icteric decoction \ 1.952098 Julep, dexipharmae 638 
Jeruſalem- oak ö 1 of ammoniacum + 639 
| Jeruſalem-ſage 129 213 | antihyſteric 638, 639 
Jeſuits bark, ſee Peruvian 201 binding 647 
Jews · ear $214 22G} 1+ of camphor 636 
Jews-pitch 4 105 » cid 637 
 Incineration | j 4 79 * carminative 638 
Indian leaf " 174 of chalk 288, 647 
| pink #1 1547. 12 18h cooling | 63 
or Lopez root 244 cordial 638, 639 
Infernal tone, fee Lunar cauflicl;x diaphoretic 640 
Infuſions 276 diuretie 1b. 
e alkaline +: N 290 fetid 3 
| 8 : 289 hydragogue 641 
; bitter 284 huyſterie 638, 639 
oτ 2 purging 285 of muſk 638 
| with ſenna 285 ſtomachic 639 
of carduus 297 © Julyflowers 119 
- cephalic 290 Joo r-berries 161 
of, cinnamon 291 ph eſſential oil 376 
diuretic 290 rob 419 
„ol linſeed  *'% 289 e water 405 
pectoral Et - gum f 1614 
paralytie 291 _ wood es 
of Peruvian bark 280 Ivy Pa 152 
of rhuba 287 86 | 
* of — 285, 287 K. ain 
Gee with lemon 286 * n 
lijectibn, balſamic 650 Kermes grains . "402" 508 
þ 5 mercurial Wn Lonſectien ö „8635 
Inſpiſſation 76* ſyrup 357 
Inſpiſſated juieekof mw - mineral r . 559 
wy nightſhade 7¹ Kino gum mh 163 
bf elder herries 4 Knee: holy der 218 
| hemlock 412 Knotgraſs | 
henbane 410 L. 
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vinegar 


| 1 earth 8 

E uice 

| yrup 
Lemon-pecl 

Fuel candied 

>. - eſſential oil 


Lemon-thyme 
Lentils -- 


T3 :% 5 
75 We 
Leotiſk tree 2 


Leopards-bane 
Lettuce, ag 


* 
Ley, cauſtic 
ſoap 
| | - of iron 

- | Lily of the valley 
water lily 
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Lime - ſtone 


* 27,86˙˙ 1 
Lime - water, ſimple bo K 6 261 
more compounded 292 
leſs compounded 283 
** Lime- tree 250 
us, ſce Lohochk 630 
N 4 437 8 
Arcæus's 665 
- hemorrhoidal © 67 
_mercurial Ri ii 
ſaponaceous 455 
of three i in nn, 672 
. white 671 
Linfeed 172 
' infufion | 1 289 
. expreſſed oil 276 
Liquid- amber 172 
Liquorice 14 
5 extract 41 
Litharge 172 
vinegar at 305 
Lover of antimony 552 
4 of ſulphur . 506 
L. 168 
| aſh-coloured, ground 16 
eryngo-leaved 4 
* 55 noble x 154 
ee balſam 7 617 
Lockyer's pill! 560 
decoction 
, extract 
Lohochs Gnanc 
Lohoch, balſamic 
ö cidulous 
common 
of linſeed 
24 — manna | : 
81 a ib. 
e*5,3220 K+, ono 0 
+ - ,, qfftarch 630 
ſolutive 631 
Loper or Indian root 214 
tion, ſapon ous 455 
Lovage „ 1868 
Lozenges, fee Troches R |, 
Lugar cauſtic | TIMES * © 


pills 


| 12 


. 
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CY * SY 1 4 6 7 
1 — % 
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Lugwort ſpotted o Mie Boy 
Lupine 5 173 Melilot 178 
Lutes 1 656 
; | ; Melons - 179 
M. Menſtrua 62 
£7 hs. 5 3 86 
Mace N 174 - alkalized 530 
eſſential oil 377 calcined 533 
Madder 7 218 ealx 534 
Magiſtery of benzoĩine 342 coralline $35 
8 of biſmuth 567 corroſive precipitate 534 
of tin 7 528 a ſublimate 537 
| Magneſia alba | 27, 487 | cinnabar 531 
» calcined 489 dulcified ſublimate 540 
e Canada 359 dulcified precipitate 542 
> Engliſh | 2 51 . emetie, yellow ; 546 
true 69 ethiops 530 
; ſyrup of 359 panacea, red 536 
Malacca ben 80 white 5343 
Mallow . 175 powder, aſh-coloured 545 
conſerve 6 precipitate, brown ib. 
vervain-mallow © 71 green ib. 
Mandrake 175 red 534 
Manna ; „156. 5 ſweet 542 
Ilohoch 631 precipitate, yellow 546 
Marble ” 27, 85% white 543 
Marigold 110 ED of Wurtz 545 
Marjoram | 174 ee r 
| * oil 376 ſolution 6284 
MNarjoram, wild 196 ſublimate, corroſive 539 
e.ſſential oil 377 OY duleified 540 
Marmalade of quinces 52 ugare | - $30 
Marſhmallow 5 = bleu bolus „5 610 
ointment 662 mcd EL 673 
| : ſyru | injection 50 
Mas- trefoil 1 & > 4 ointment 664, 666 
Mafterwort af pills 398, 599 
Maftich  _. 177 plaſters | 656 
wood | 168 purgatives 599, 608 
herb & .- 177 nn herb, Engliſh | 106 
Materia Medica 5 * 81* Frenct 180 
Maudli 93. 1% dog” 5 281 
Mayweed- 130 Metals | 28 
Meadow anemone _ 213 Mezereon 180 
| ſaffron 128 Miloil 181 
fyrup of * 363 Milk | 163 
ſweet + 257 ſugar of 499 
Meaſures 59 of ammoniacum , 
Mechoacan 177 of ſulphur 
Medicinal ſtone 568 - virgins 


Xx 


N _Millepedes 
K wine | 
Millet 
Millmountain 
Milt waſt 
Mint 
: = . conſerve 
+ eſſential oil _ 
+ ſimple water 


. ſpirituous _ | 


tincture 


Blat, pepper 
ee.ſſential ol 


ſimple water : 


"2 J ſpirituous 5 


 Mifſetoe 
Ss Mithridate 
"It Mithridate . : 
$7 Mistures | 0 
| Moneywort 
Moſaic gold 
Mother- of- thyme 
Motherwort 


Mouſe- ear 
Mueilages 


| W gum Arabie 
of quince ſeeds 


| {+ — | 
. F 
. Mullein ag 
- Muſhroom, —_ 
Muſk - 
bolus 


' Julep. 
Moſtar ſeed 


k exprefſed oil 


hey 


5 hedge · muſtard 
mithridate - muſtard 
treacle muſtard 


Muriatic acid 
Myrobalans 


Vr 


\ 


compound elixir 
compound powder 


tincture 


I bags tincturecwith aloes 


5 ed 
a prepar 
"Hz . . CS 2 
&. 5 


% - 4 
1 N 8 
- * 
4 p N D ; | E | X : 
7 5 q 
- F $i | id 
1. N fo 
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ns 


272 
310 


18 


172 


122 


179 
348 


377 


392 


405 
280 


179 
377 


Nettle, dead 


decoction 


| Oak 
Oak of Jeruſalem 
Oats | 


Odoriferous balſam 


Myrch troches 
— 


N. : 
| Nard, e a 
Indian 


P 
Nephritic wood 


| Rowen F al 3h 
. common 
deadly 
85 _ woody 
antimoniated 
cubic 
fixed 


- purified 
© vitriolated 


troches 
ſpirit 
oh dulcified 
Nutmegs 
1 roaſted 
eſſential oil 


expreſſed oiIl 
ſpirituous water 


5 


Ochre 
oil 


water 398 

Oils, by infuſion and coction 344 

expreſſed 12,275 

empyreumatic 
rectiſied 

eſſential | 7 


concrete 
Oil of almonds, expreſſed 


amber, empyreumatic 


animal, empyreum. rect. 

of anniſeed, eſential 

of Barbadoes tar, * 
of bays, exp. | 


« „ 
* * 


— 


ar * 


\ 


01 * box, emp. f . 
of bricks, emp. 430 
camphorated 346 
of caraway ſeeds, o. 374. 
of camomile, ef. 375 
Sof camomile, decoct᷑. 344 
of cinnamon, . 375 
of cloves, ef. 374 
of — on 431 
of cummin ſeeds, . 375 
. of dill-ſeed, eſſ. 374 
olf elder, decode. e 
of fennel ſeeds, et 375 
green, decucr. 345 
of guaiacum, exp. 429. 
of hartſhorn, emp. 446 
l Jamaica pepper, F 377 
bol juniper berries, /. 376 
of lavender, ef. ib. 
of lemon- peel, e 276, 376 
of nd mw. * : 6 
of mace, ef. 377 
of mace, exp. _ 189 
of marjoram, ef. 376 
of mint, ef. 377 
of mucilages, decolh.. 344 
of muſtard ſeed, ex. 276 
of Neroli, ef. N 96 
of nutmegs, ef. 377 
, of nutmegs, exp. 189 
' adoriferous, infuſe. 346 
- + olive, exp. 191 
of orange flowers, ef. 96 
of orange peel, ef. 276 
of origanum, ef. 377 
palm 197 
of pennyroyal, ef. 337) 
of pepper-mint, ef: ib. 
of rhodium, ef. © 378 
rock 204 
of roſemary, ef. 377 
of rue, ef. 378 
of St John's wort, infuſ. 344 
of ſaſlafras, /,. 378 
of ſavin, ef. f ib. 
of ſoot, emp. 449 
of turpentine 378, 431 
of wax, emp. 432 
of wormwood, eff. 373 
col ſulphur, ſo called 
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on of tartar per deliquium 4 
ol vitriol 
Oily draught 
emulſion 
purging grain 15 1X13 3 
Ointment antipſorie 
4 of Arczus 
biaſilicum, black E 
| green 
yellow - 
for bliſters 
blue, milder, 
tron | 
of — ao 
of calx of zine 
digeſtivre 
drying 
Egyptian 
of elder © 
emolient 
epiſpaſtic FA 
der of Spaniſh flies "nog 
from infu- 
fion of Spaniſh flies 
Ointment for the eyes 55 
of four ;ngreditata 663 


feen 67/1 
gum elemi 665 
for the itch 662 ,663,669 


of mankmallows | 
mercurial 666 
of mercury precipitate ib. 
nerve ib. 
nutritum 667 
paralytic 673 
of pompholix 665 
ſaturnine | 668 
ſimple 668, 669 
of ſulphur = 
of tar + 
of three ingredients 4 
of tutty 3 
with Ceo „ 
of verdegris 2. i 
vermifuge | 
white 662 


with camphor #. 
yellow 664 


460 Olibannng © ® 
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lives i $3595 fat; "Op Parſley, baſtard fone") 4 N 7 
Oneberry DARE, . 154 Parſneps 200 
Onions xn, 21 mow „ mga, 
Opium ber 1923 , | x"; 96 
1. extraQt b digetion 426 pee 26 
* 5 ſtrained yn 271 Pearl aſhes A ek 
* 327 Pearl-barley " 155 
| 0 5 60 Pele "TY | 208 

195 tory of Spain 21 

1 of the wall * 
| "T95--- > 55 baſtard 212 
1 . eſſential oil 377 
a ſimple water 393 

a * „ Rf 2. ſpirituous water 407 
2 + conſerve -- 350 | coinpound. water 406 
85 eſſential oil 276 207 

. ſyruß 355 | Jamaica, ſee Pimeneo 208 
G85 ſimple water 389 n 168 
#3 , -- ſpirituous water 403 Peruvian bark 201 

is . 229 decoction 300 
Origanum 5 196 electaries 628 

ce ſſential oil * extracts 45, 424 
Orpiment 03 + refin 422 
Orpine 131 - tinctures 320, 31 
Orris root 16 wine 313 

Oſmund - ro . 143 infuſion 2280 
Oſteocola 196 Petroleum | 205 
Ox eye 1 e 101 Philonium 623 
Oxymel of garlick |. . 365 Pilewort 124 
-&7: . peQoral.; -- ib. Pills . $93 

ſimple tat. 366 aloetie 35094 
0 dun- ”> ib. aromatic ib. 
Oyfter-ſhells, prepared - 265 chalybeate 596 
5 | cochiæ 595 

. 5 2 p35 of coloquintida Gmple - ib. 

Palm oil 197 oy ut with aloes 596 

Palma Chriſti | 216 common 1041 602 

© Palmer's powder 481 of copper | 604 
Palſey _ | 398 deobſtruent 596 
c 60 8 runs - 597 
es dyſenterie ot 604 
. ethiopic - 599 
fetid + $97 , 
gamboge 599 
gummoſe 597 
of jalap 594 
Lockyer's 560 
„ nnr 449-264 tv. $72. 
„Pills, 
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82 f 5 
r 
a mereuri 8, | 
we of olibanum 5 8 599 
$ - . pacific | _ 
264 pectoral 602 
De 'Plummer's 601 
Rudius's - 419 
Rufus's 602 
of ſcammony with A 595 
ſaponaceous * 601 
ſcillitic 603 
of ſpermaceti 605 
ſtomachic 603 
ſſtorax | 602 
ſtrengthening 604 
Fend tar — 5. 
5 ho ey. r nm. T 
of two ingredients 59 
, Pimento | "os 
\ eſſential oil 377 
ſimple water 392 
- fpirituous water 406 
Pimpernel 7 81 
Pine · tree 7 207 
Pink, Indian «237 
Piltachio nuts 189 
Pitch 208 
| Jews. pitch 105 
ane 209 
5 extract 411 
Plaſtars 651 
W adheſive 654 
of ammon. with merc. 656 
anodyne 652 
diſcutient 660 
antihyſteric 652 
bliſtering 659 
blue 656 
cephalic 653 
common | ib. 
common ſticking 654 
common with gums 7b. 


common with mercury 656 


of cummin 55 
defenſive ib. 
diachylon 653 
drawing 652 
epiſpaſtic 659 
with gums 654,655 
af hemlockx 653 
a 656 


. . meliloeÞ 


INDEX! 
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rute mercurial 
of mucilages 657 
Oxycroceum 8 65 5 
red lead ö 657 
ſaffron 655 
ſtic king 654 
ſoap | 658 
ſtrengthening 6 
ſtomach * 8 ä 658 
f ſuppurating 660 
volatile ; | 456 
warm : Ob. 
& wax 652 
| Noms 211 
Poley- mountain, 2210 
Polypody | 3 
Pomegranates 150 
Pompholyx 210 
Poplar buds | 211 
Poppies, garden 198 
n 
ſ e 
ru 35 
Potaſh 2 7 * 276 oY 
Poterius's n 369 
Poultice, ſee Cataplaſm. WES 
Powders 572 
rr of Algaroth 564 
| of amber compound 579 
antiepileptic 3577 
aromatic 580 
of arum compound 57 
0 bezoardic 57 
for the bite of a mad dog 573 
of bole with opium 574 
of bole without opium ib. 
carminative 583 
cathartic ſaline, ib. 
cephalic _ 3579 
of ceruſs e 577 
„ 576 
des chartreux 560 
 of<contrayerva comp. 576 
ornacchini's 578 
of erabs - claws comp. 575 
to promote e 577. 
diuretic 583 
Dovers 388 
fever _ b 556 
Gaſcoign's 576 
of hiera-picra 580 
Pow- 
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Bord fl; 3 2 Rape e ; 184 
for the king's evil 384 Raſberries 218 
ö for the gout 582 ſyrup 358 
mereury, aſh-coloured 545 Rattleſnake · root 233 
7 258 © ar myrrh compound 577 Realgar 92 
pPrince's 536 Reduction 798 
of ſcammonx $578 * of antimonyx 556 
723 of ſcordium withopium 581 martial . 55 
5 without opium ih. medicinal 556 
olf ſenna compound 579 . ſtellate 
> +. Rernutatory' ib. Reſins 15, 420 
ſtrengthening 584 Reſin of aloes 
ſtyptie of Colbatch 569 black 
ſtyptic of Helvetius 579 of guaiacum 
>. - fadorific  -*/: 582 of jalap 
teſlaceous compound 575 of Peruvian bark 
teſtaceous cerated 58x of ſcammony 
of tin 525 yellow 
of gum tragacanth 580 Reſt. harrow 
vermifuge 584 Revivification ' 
— — | . 91* Rhapontic 
Preſerves ' | 350 Rhodium wood 
Preſerved angelica 35t eſſential oil 
©.  elecampane ib. Rhododendron 
627 eryngo ib. Rhubarb 
; lemon-peel * roaſted 
r orange · —_ | ib. infuſion 
Primroſe a 211 ſyrup with ſenna 
Prunel ſalt 486 tinctures in ſpirit 
Prunes 212 tincture in wine 
Puff. ball 5 174 Rice c 
ulps, extraction of 270 Riſigal 
umpion 200 Rob of a 0 
Purging-flax Rs of hv rn 
Purging oily grain 235 Rocket 
+ 211 Rock oil 
Putrefaction 6, 24 Rod, golden 
| S Role, damaſk 
_ *Quaſſy 214 ſimple water 
- Queen of the meadows 257 ſyrup 
Quicken - tree 236 whey 
Quicklime 110 red 
Quickſilver 86 conſerve 
uinces 134 Roſe- honey 
Seng 352 ſugar 
yrup e ſyrup 
8 _ 134 tincture 
5 mucilage 296 vinegar 
Ragwort | . conſerve 
Raiſins ce eſſential 
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1a ſpirit 1855 . 
Roſewood | 170 
Rue | 219 
conſerve Be | 349 
extract i - i oa 
-  - eſſential oil 378 
| ſimple water 393 
NTT." 146 
Rupture - wort Wo” 2 
Ruſh, ſweet _ | 161 
Ruſſia aſnes 126 
Ruſt of ſteel prepared 513 
. * 292 
| 8. 
Saffron | = 
extract | 422 
ſyrup 357 
tincture 322 
wine wy 
Saffron, baſtard = 
. Saffron, meadow 128 
 Sagapenum 220 
| v2 224 
265 Jeruſalemnm 213 
— ſage 225 
221 
Saint John's wort 156 
oil by infuſion 344 
| Salep : 229 
Saline mixture, antiemetic 642 
cathartio 644 
diuretic 8 
Salts, table of the quantities ſo- 
luble in water 63 
Salts, alkaline 9 
alkaline, fixt 435 
volatile 445 
eſſential | 17,496 
| neutral Y 476 
Sal ammoniac a1 lt 
| purified 482 
flowers of | - © 482 
ſpirit 450 
' _ dulcified 456 
| volatile ſalt 450 
Sal gem 223 
A of amber 501 
eee 502 
bitter purging 222 
Sal 6 N or 8 223 
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Salt, common ſpirit . * 
8 . Gulcified 476 
. diuretic 49. 
fixed foſſile * 2 
purified 441 
vegetable 221 
vegetable alkal. purified 437 
tartariſed 495 
of hartſhora 446 
of lead 5 523 
polychreſt e 
prunel ä os” 
purging of Glauber 487 
| of ſaline waters 222 
of Rochel 496 
ſedative _ Une 500 
of Seignette 496 
of filver | 51LT 
of ſorrel 4596 
of ſteel 5 18 
of tartar. | 435 
of tin 526 
of vitriol 483 
of wormwood 437 
of zinc 568 
Saltpetre, fee Nitre 187 
Samphire | „ 
Sand- bath 54 
Sanicle 226 
Sapphire 28 
Sapphire - coloured water 646 
Sarcocolla 228 
Sarſaparilla 9 
Saſſafras ib. 
| eſſential oil 378 
Saturnine tincture 329 
ointment 668 
Satyrion 229 
Sauce: alone 72 
Savin 8 219 
extract 418 
5 eſſential oil 378 
. ple water 293 
Savory — 
Saunders, white, yellow, red 
Saxifrage, burnet 1288 
maeadow and white . 230 
Scabious | : 2 wy 
* I. 


Scammony „ 
Ine electary Mtg? 2.4 616 
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Page 
| Sintmony, compound, penider 778 Smallage © 65 
421 - Snails 173 
Sciatiea -= e TgS . Vieginian 234 
ium 4 = an D837 . as decoction 295 
Aeddary | 636: 4.4. - tinQure 330 
8 powder 581 Snakeweed 104 
S⸗corronera 232 Sneezewort 212 
| Ecurrygraſe - | 127 Soap, almond 453 
con 348 hard 227 
ſpirit 399 purified 454 
| Scurvygraſs, Scottiſh 107 ſoft 227 
Sea-holly 140 of tartar 454 
Sea - moſs 129 leys - 442 
Sea onion, ſee Sail 231 plaſter 658 
Sea NT IRS 223 Ee. 228 
Sealed carths - 1805 - Soda tartariſed 496 
Sebeſtens _ 232 vit riolated 487 
{ m r 107 
Selenites 8 28 Solomon's ſeal 129 
Self- heal 211 Solution 62 
Senna 233 Solution of mercury 58234 
5 infukions 6 285, 2879 of mercury corroſive 
powders com 579 ſublimate | 540 
fyrup with rhubarb 361 Salution of mercury ſimple 548 
„„ discs 80 80e 145 
SBeneka root a 233 dil, falt, and ſpirit 449 
Aecoction 300 tin cure 322 
gen 151 75 67 
Sept oil 250 eſſential ſalt 496 
_ Septic ſtone 444 — +  woad ſorrel- 173 
| Sermountain, or bamvon 2335 conſerve 348 
Service 236 Sonthernwood 65 
Shepherds-purſs 108 Sowbread _ 93 
Sileſian earth 105 Spaniſh flies 114 
Silk : 234 Spar ; 27,85* 
Silyer 86 Sparagus 95 
2 preparations of 511 Species aromatic .- 581 
Sileerweed Thy 86 of ſcordium with opium ih. 
Simarouba 235 Species of ſcordium without opium ib. 
Te, rules ORIG Speedwell, female 138 
preſerving 26K: * Ci, mae; 254 
Sim plea, general titles 259 Spermaceti 236 
1 including ſeverall 16. lohoch 631 
of their medicinal diſtri- . _ 605 
; ions X 81* 3 Wh * 180 
n 675 dpike 4 1242266 
Skinks 231 Spikenard 18 1% 15 
Slate, Iriſm 50 155 Spirits, acid. 5 459 
Sloes 212 " alkaline .. pig wid $45 + 
FLonſerve $0 Vinos 10 2 394 
5 e eked * 214 410 table of their weight 60 
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wi. of amber SENT © 501 Starch 250 
aromatic ſaline 457 glyfter 648 
.. ethereal 473 lohoch 630 
ol hartſhorn 445 Staveſacre 240 
of lavender, ſimple 398 Steel 5 141 
compound jb. alkaliſed a „ 866 
of Mindererus 493 ſoluble 1 
bol nitre | 46 ſugared 177, 2ct 
daulcified — 5 ſulphurated M = 1 
weak - 463 tartariſed 516 
of roſemary 397 Crocus 415 
of ſaffron 422 flowers 416 
ſaline aromatic 457 ' ley 517 
of ial ammoniac 450 ruſt prepared 513 
with quicklime 451 ſalt 5 „ 
| dulcified 456 tinctures 35 
of ſcurvy-graſs 399 Vitriol 518 
of ſea · ſalt 464 wine 308 
coagulated 490. Sternutatory powder 579, 
dulcified 476 Stœchas 24t 
of ſoot * 449 Stone-parſley, baſtard 79 
+ of ſulphur ' 460 Stone, infenal . FIT 
of turpentine 378 medicinal. 568 
of vinegar 468 ſeptic 444 
of vitriol 459 Stones, precious 88% 
dulcified 471 Storax |, : 242 
weak 460 . trained 270 
volatile aromatic 457 liquid 242 
fetid 5b. Strawberry buſh 144 
ſuccinated 458 Styptic powder 579. 
of wine, proof 239 tincture 331 
rect iied 238, 394 water 647 
camphorated 340 Sublimation 74 
artariſecd 396 Sublimate Mercury, 0 537 
Spleen wort 122 | dulciti 540 
Sponge 239 Succory 124 
burnt 269 Sugar 220 
Spunk 70 of milk 499 
Spurge 250 of roſes 589 
U F . of lead 523 
laurel 167 Sugar-cakes, anthelmintio 590 
olive 180 Sugared mereury 530 
Squills 231 ſteel 351 
baked 268 Sulphur 243 
dried ib. balſams 305 
bolus 611 3 — ö 
oxymel 366 ; | 
| pills 603 liver c 506 
ſyrup 360 Rn. : 2 a 
- trocheg _ 88 precipitat n 
vinegar — ſpirit or oil, ſo callad 460 
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Tanſy wild 


Sulphur tindure 332 
volatile 358 Tar | 
troches 588 + ointment - 
+ _ water © 462 - pills 
ok antimony 550 water 
© WE golden '558, 559 Barbadoes 205 
5 | precipitated 558 dil TOR 430 
Sulphur-wort | 15 206 Tartar 4, 246 
Sumach e * antimonial 3 
Swallow- wort . I" Ba: = 
Sweets 91 * cryſtals 
Sweet · ruſn S en 161 emetic — | 
{| Sweet-trefoil en 173 ley or oil per a 441 
Syrups 5 353 regenerated _ 492 
They Syrup, balſamic | ys. + 0 falt 435 
of buckthorn ſoluble 3207 | 495 
of clove julyflowers 356 terra foliata 492 
of cowſlips 359 *  vitriolated | 484 
ö of garlic 354 Tartariſed ſoda - 496 
of ginger 362 ſpirit of wine 396 
bs of kermes 357 ſteel 316 
of lemon-· juice ib. Tea 249 
of maidenhair 359 antiphthiſical 291 
of marſhmallows 354 Thebaic extract | 271 
of meadow ſaffron 3063 tincture 312 
of meconium 358 Thiſtle, bleſſed Fe, 117 
of mulberries ib. ,  carlive —- th, 
of orange- peel 355 Thorn apple 2241 
peRoral 33535, 359 white or haw _. 297 
of garden poppies 358 buckthorn | ib. 
of wild poppies 1b. Thyme, common or lemon 250 
of 7 mother of 35 
of pale roſes ee 240 
of dry roſes h. Tin calx | 525 
ſolutive of roſes 359 + magiſtery 528 
of raſberries 358 © powder | 525 
of ſaffron 357 falt 526 
of ſenna and rhubarb 361 Tincar 106 
ſimple ib. Tinglaſs, ſee Biſmuth | 104 
of ſquills 360 Tinctures | 316 
of ſugar 361 Tincture of amber 331 
of: Sales 36a of ambergris 348 
of vinegar _ 363 of antimony 333 
8 mag diaphoretic #6. 
Tablets, fee Troche. 385 antiphthiſical 329 
Tucamahaa 245 aromatic 318 
Talc 28, 88“ balſamic | ib. 
Tamarinds T1. 245 © of benzoine 341 
Tamariſſc Ir n 2465 bitter 57% $87 $37 
Tame · poiſon £4944 $4 254 G47 of cantharides | 318 
Tanſy = 246 of cardamom feeds 319 
T2 Tincture 
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Tiacture of caſtor 319 Toadflax t #37 275 
of caſtor compound 320 Tobacco | 186 
cephalic 310 Tabacco - pipe clay : 12g 

cephalic purging 311 Tolu balſam 10 

of cinnamon 320 Tormentil 250 
of copper, volatile 519 Touchwood - 70 
fetid | 322 Tragacanth gum 151 


ol guaiacum, volatile 323 


of gum kino 341 Treacle, Andromachus's 620 
of black hellebore 326 Edinburgh 623 
of white hellebore 334 Venice 620 
ol jalap 323 bolus 611 
of jalap, compound 324 vinegar \ 304 
of Japan earth 1. water 403 
of ipecacuanha 309 muſtard 249 
of iron 325 Trefoil, ſweet 173 
of lac 324 marſh = 251 
of martial flowers. 325 Troches „ 
of melampodium 326 af anbeerr ++ "oi 
of mint | 280 + antacid | 589 
of muſk gan HE laxative , ib. 
of myrrh 326 anthelmintic 5090 
of en and aloes $237 28 antimonial 591 
of opium | ib. bechici 5 © 
of Peruvian bark 320 cardialgic 589 
of rhubarb, bitter 328 of Japan earth 588 
ſweet 329 of myrrh 587 
ſpirituous 328 nerve | 590 
; vinous 311 of nitre 587 
of roſes 287 of red lead ib. 
royal 342 pectoral, black, white, 

. ſacred . &. 586 
of ſaffron 322 | pectoral with opium 587 
ſaturnine 329 purging i 

of ſenna 330 of rhubarb © 1b. 
of ſnakeroot i. „ e | 590 
of ſoot 322 | ene 591 
of ſteel #4" #1 24S8 | of ſquil 588 
ſtomachic 30), 3332 ſtomachic 592 
ſtyptic 331 of ſulphur 588 
ſudorific 332 ſweet-ſmelling 592 
of ſulphur ib, * white of Rhaſi 585 
of ſulphur, volatile 508 Trulove, herb e 
Thebaic 5 312 Turmeric 133 
of balſam of Tolu 333 Turneps inn 
for the tooth-ach 343 Turner's cerate 673 
of valerian 334 Ts 247 

volatile #6. balſam 431 
of veratrum tb, bolus *' 612 
| glyſter 649 


Toads 


of wormwood 341 


108 


compound powder 580 


oil and ſpirit 378, 431 
.  Turpeth 
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54 
252 
ib. 
266 | 
670 
188 
253 
643 
334 
I 
——ů 261 
AE + 20 
! 247 
69 
95 265 
;. Veyuice * 
Vermilion, fr Cinnabar. 
Vervain Ke, |» 
-. mallow _ „ r 
| Veſſels, with plates. 56, 57 
Vetch, bitten #145; 196 
Viae tree ll 256 
eile 3 107 
k <p wine 3 ib. 
, diſtilled 468 
„ - of hinge „ 08) 
- - - "prophylactic 304 
of rofes 303 
of ſquills ib. 
treacle 304 
| Vinous acid of nitre 474 


Iiquors, their . 


75 and 3 | 4 
124 vitriolic acid 471 
Violets * 255 
ſyrup 362 
pers 255 
broth - F 296 
wine 310 
fat LEN. 267 
Vie 1283 
Virgins milk | 
_ Vurification * 79* 
Nase green, blue, white 256,2 57 
ne „ 518 
of zinc 568 
70 calcined -,- 483 
- — punihed | 482 
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Vitriol colcothar 
- _gila | 
oil or ſpirit 
ſpirit dulcified 
, -elixirs 
| Vitriolated nitre ; 
- ſoda 159 
| vi * tartar K 2 
bs ach V 30, 68, 
+, / - ethereal liquor — 
Unctuous ſubſtances 90ꝛ 
Unguents, ſee Ointments, 
Upright virgins bower 143 
Uſquebaug 331 
N a 79* 
Wade's balſam - 335 
 Wakerobin 93 
Wallflower 123 
Walnut 161 
Waſhing over of powders 266 
Waters diſtilled, ſimple 383 
ſpirituous 400 
0 Water alexeterial, ſimple 388 


ſpirituous 402 
with vinegar ib. 


aniſeed, nd. 
arquebuſade 


JT? aromatic 


balm, ſimple 
balm, compound 


.- barley 


a bryony, compound 


caraway 
cardamom 


caſſia lignea 


caſtor 


camomile 
black cherries 
cinnamon, ſimple 


boney 


* Hungary | 
> hyſſop 
byſteric 


nee 
- ,,-- elder flowers 
fennel 


ſpirituous 


1 


646 


$4 , 4 
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Water jun I 
28 — | 389 
lime, ſimple 281 
77 5 compound 282 
mint, fimple 392 
827 ſpirituous 405 
nephritic 406 
nutmeg 406 
4 odoriferous | 398 
orange - peel, a 389 
2 ſpirituous 403 
3 pennyroyal, fimple © 393 
5911 ſpirituous 407 
| peony, compound 406 
5 peppermint, ſimple 392 
ſpirituous 405 
Jamaica pepper, ſimple 392 
N ſpirit 406 
phagedznic 648 
plague 40 
horſeradiſh, compound 407 
, role #77 393 
rue ib. 
ſapphire · coloured 646 
ſavin 393 
ic 647 
ſulphurated 462 
9 280 
treacle 402 
vitriolic blue 647 
camphorated ib. 
valerian, compound 404 
vulnerary 8 
wormwood, compound 401 
Waterflag a 149 
Water-germander, — Scordium. 
Wax, white and yellow 121, 122 
oil 432 
plaſter 652 
Weights ' 
table of the e of liquids bo 
Wheat 251 
Whey 7 164 
alum 302 
laxative ib. 
muſtard ib. 
ſcorbutie 303 
Whin, petty 192 
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Will common white N ph 
—- 
* aloetic alkaline "On 5 | 
Wine, antimonial 307 0 
of antimonial tartar 308 
aromatic e 25 
bitter 30 
chalybeate 3 
emetic 307 
febrifuge NE 
iacum * 
ipecacuanha f 
.millepedes | = | 
of rhubarb git. 
ſaffron 309 
—_—_ 308 
viper * 310 
vinegar 68 
Winter- cherries 71 
Winter's bark 258 
Wolfsbane 137 
wWuholeſome 55. 
Woods, decoction of 294 
eſſence ; 343 
Woodbine 115 . 
Woodroof 95 
Woodſorrel 173 
conſerve 348 
Worms, earth 173 
Wormſeed 227 
Wormwood, common 66 
Roman and ſea ib. 
conſerve 349 
extract 415 
eſſential oil 373 
fixt ſalt 437 
compound waters 40 
3 
Varrow 181 | 
| Z. 8 
Zarnich 92 
Zedoary 258 
Zinc 259 
preparations of 567 
' ointment of 670 
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: — * 65 
Abſinthiumm 66 
Acacia 67 
SGeermanica 212, 410 
Acanthus abe n Ey 
Acetoſa 4 ib. 
Aoeetoſella, vide Laßula 173 
Kertum 68 
Alaſeſtillatum 468 

lthargyrites 305 

prophy lacticum 304 
roſaceum 303 

© ſcilliticum ib. 
| theriacale 304 
| Acidum aer iale 33 
| animalium 144 
ada gua regia 32, 467 
boraxium 32, 500 
: muriaticum 30, 464 
nitri vinoſum - 474 
nitroſum 30, 463 
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9 vinoſum 471 
Aconitum clutiferur 85 
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Adianthum 69 
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Mou ga 8 — 
Ethiops antimonialis 570 
martialis 514 

r mineralis $30 
Agallochum 69 
Agaricus 70 
Ageratum ib. 
Agnus caſtus 71 
Agreſta 256 
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Alnus Þ £5” I 73 
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Alſine 75 
Althæa ib. 
Alumen 76 
uſtum 483 
Amaradulcis 137 
Ambragriſea 77 
Ammi . 
Ammoniacum gummi 78 
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79 
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79 
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Anacardium 8 
Anagallis 81 
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Anethum i. 
Angelica 82 
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Anime 82 
Aniſum 83 
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Anſerina | ib. 
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Perſicum 335 
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Cardamomum IN ib. Ceterach 122 | 
Cardizca 15. Chacarilla 138 
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126 Coriandrum 1 
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Citrullus | ib Courbaril 
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Cnidia grana 250 Cremor tartarĩ 
Coagulum aluminoſum 676 Creta | 
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Cochlearia 8 127 "Crocus antimonii | 
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Colchicum 8 mitior 
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Colyrium © -* 647 martis aperiens 
Colocynthis 1228 Aa ſtringens 
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Condita 350 Cryſtalli tartari _ 
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Archigenis 619 2 lapis 
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5 Raleighana _ 425 Cuminum 
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Cynogloſſum es”; E. | 
Cynoſbatos 135 Ebulus * $2 137 
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_ 132 terium 132, 411 - 
; Elatine 138 
D. 1885 EleQarium acidum 624 
TY 135 alexeterium 1 
Daucus | ib. alterans 625 
Decoctum album | 292 antiepilepticum ib. 
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| antifebrile 298 e baccis lauri 61 
antihe&icum 297 balſamicum 628 : 
aſtringens 298 caryotoſtinum 616 
bardanæ 299 e caſia 615 
campechenſe ib. chalybeatum 626 
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cretaceum, vide ju- ad 2 6268 
I lepum e creta 637 e guaiaco 627 
diureticum 299 1 629 
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: lignorum 210294 ad nephriticos 627 
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Diacafſia „ Eleutheria 138 
Diacodion 358 Elichryſum 241 
Diambra - 594 Elixir aloes ; 336 
Diapenſia 226 ex aloe et rheo 340 
Dizromaton 581 aſthmaticum 337 
Diaſeordium \ 5 guaiacinum 334 
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n reer 660 Epithymum | ih, 
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iS 25 eroceum 65 5 martis 517 
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ad herniam 658 Euphorbium _ 
e meliloto 656 Euphrafia : ih, 
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ſeminum eicutz. 415 
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Farfara 252 
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Filipendula 142 
Filix 143 
_  Flammula Jovis ib. 
Flores benzoini 499 
mamaartiales | 516 
ſalis ammoniaci 482 
ſulphuris | 504 
Joti tb. 
 zZinci | 568 
Feœniculum 143 
Feœnum Græcum 144 
Formicæ L ib. 
Fotus anodynus 30 
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communis 300 
roborans 301 
Fragaria 144 
Frangula 73 
Fraxinella 145 
Fraxinus 5 ib. 
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uligo 145 
Fumaria ib. 
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